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From  mere  auxiliaries  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  Great 
Britain  and  France  at  last  entered  the  field  as  principals ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty -fiye«  both  parties  were  prepared 
to  decide  their  respectiye  differences  by  force  of  arms.  The  Jacob- 
ites, who  looked  upon  war  as  the  harbinger  to  a  speedy  realization  of 
their  wishes  and  their  hopes,  awaited  the  result  with  anxiety ;  though, 
from  the  policy  of  France,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  issue, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  France,  would  in  reality  neither 
advance  nor  retard  the  long  looked  for  restoration.  France,  if  defeated 
in  the  field,  almost  on  her  own  frontiers,  would  require  all  her  forces  to 
protect  herself;  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  make  a  diversion 
on  the  shores  of  Britain.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  successful  in  the 
campaign  about  to  open  in  Flanders,  she  was  likely  to  accomplish  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  without  continuing  an 
expensive  and  dubious  struggle  in  support  of  the  Stuarts. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  aspirant  to  the  British  throne,  seems  to 
have  viewed  matters  much  in  the  same  light  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  over  the  allies  at  Fontenoy.*  In 
writing  to  one  of  his  father's  agents  at  Paris,  f  who  had  sent  him  in  for- 

•  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  llth  May,  1745. 
f  Letter  to  Colonel  0*Bryan,  10th  June,  1745^  Appendix,  No.  1. 
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matioD  of  the  battle,  Charles  observes  that  it  was  not  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  result  would  "  prove  good  or  bad"  for  his 
affairs.  He  had,  however,  taken  his  resolution  to  go  to  Scotland,  though 
unaccompanied  even  by  a  single  company  of  soldiers ;  and  the  event 
which  had  just  occurred  made  him  determine  to  put  that  resolution  into 
immediate  execution.  At  Fontenoy,  the  British  troops  maintained  by 
their  bravery  the  national  reputation,  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
numbers ;  yet,  to  use  the  words  of  a  French  historian,  "  they  left  the  field 
of  battle  without  tumult,  without  confusion,  and  were  defeated  with 
honour.'**  The  flower  of  the  British  army  was,  however,  destroyed ;  and 
as  Great  Britain  had  been  almost  drained  of  troops,  Charles  considered 
the  conjuncture  as  favourable,  and  made  such  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  allow. 

The  'French  government  was  apprised  of  Charles's  intentions,  and 
though  the  French  ministers  were  not  disposed  openly  to  sanction  an 
enterprise  which  they  were  not  at  the  time  in  a  condition  to  support,  they 
secretly  favoured  a  design,  which,  whatever  might  be  its  result,  would 
operate  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  France.  Accordingly,  Lord  Claret 
(afterwards  Marshal  Thomond)  then  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  was  pitched  upon  to  open  a  negotiation  with  two  merchants  oi 
Irish  extraction,  named  Ruttledge  and  Walsh,  who  had  made  some 
money  by  trading  to  the  West  Indies.  They  had,  since  the  war,  been 
concerned  in  privateering ;  and  with  the  view  of  extending  their  opera- 
tions, had  lately  obtained  from  the  French  government  a  grant  of  the 
Elizabeth,  an  old  man-of-war  of  sixty-six  guns^  and  they  had  purchased  a 
small  frigate  of  sixteen  guns  named  the  Doutelle,  both  of  which  ships 
were  in  the  course  of  being  fitted  out  for  a  cruize  in  the  north  seas.  Lord 
Clare  having  introduced  Charles  to  Ruttledge  and  Walsh,  explained  the 
prince's  design,  and  proposed  that  they  should  lend  him  their  ships. 
This  proposal  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  owners,  who  also  offered 
to  supply  the  prince  with  money  and  such  arms  as  they  could  procure, 
in  fulfilment  of  which  offer  they  afterwards  placed  in  his  hands  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds. 

While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  going  on,  Charles  re- 
sided at  Navarre,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon^  and  occupied  himselt 
in  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting.  A  few  persons  only  in  his  own  con- 
fidence were  aware  of  his  intentions ;  and  60  desirous  was  he  of  conceal- 
ing his  movements  from  his  father's  agents  at  Paris,  that  he  gave  out^ 
shortly  before  his  departure,  that  he  intended  to  visit  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kouen,  and  would  return  to  Paris  in  a  few 
days.f  The  prince  ordered  the  few  followers  who  were  to  accompany 
him  to  assemble  at  Nantes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ;  and  the  better 


•  Lettret  et  Memoiree  da  Marechal  de  Saxe,  Paiis,  179i. 
t  Letter  to  Colonel  O'Bryan,  20th  June,  1746,  Appendix,  No   II.     See  also  SempU*! 
Utter  to  the  Chevalier,  Appendix,  No.  111. 
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to  conceal  tiieir  desigD,  they  arrivad  there  8iogly«  took  op  their 

ID  dififetnent  pwtt  of  the  town,  and  when  they  met  on  the  etpeete  did  not 

eeem  to'  recognkie  one  another,* 

When  infoimed  that  e^ery  thing  was  in  readmeae  Ibr  hie  departvra^ 
Charles  went  to  Nantes  in  disgnisat  and  having  desotnded  the  Loira  in 
a  fishing  boat  on  the  tveatieth  of  Jnne»  (O*  8.)  seventeen  hoadred  aod 
fi>rty-^e«  embarked  on  the  twenty-first  on  board  the  DootaUe  at  8l 
Nazaire,  whence  he  pveceeded  on  the  following  day  to  BeUeisiei  where 
he  was  joined  on  the  fourth  of  July  by  the  Elisabeth,  wliieh  had  on 
beArd  one  hundred  marines  nuaed  by  Lord  Clare,  id>oat  two  thonsand 
smskats,  and  five  or  six  hundred  French  broad'^awoids.  The  persons 
who  accompanied  Charles  were  the  marquis  of  Tttllibaidincf  eUer 
brother  of  James,  duke  of  Athole,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  bean 
tutor  to  Charles ;  Sir  John  Macdonald,  an  .offioer  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice ;  Frands  Striekland,  an  English  gentleman ;  Gemge  Kelly,  a  dctgy* 
man,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower  for  being  concerned  in  the 
bidhopof  Rochester's  plot ;  JEneas  or  Angns  Macdonald,  a  banker  in  Pa- 
ris,  bsotberto  £ank>chmoidart ;  and  O'SnUivan,  an  officer  in  Ibe  ser- 
vice  of  Franee.  There  were  also  soase  persons  of  inferior  note,  among 
whom  ware  one  Buchanan,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  messenger  to 
Rome  by  Cardinal  Tencin,  and  Duncan  Cameron,  formerly  a  servant  of 
old  Loohiel  at  {Boulogne,  who  was  hired  for  the  eiqwdition,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  informs  us,  of  descrying  the  **  Long  Isle/' $ 

The  expedition  mailed  from  Belleide  on  the  fifth  of  July  with  a  foir 
^wand,  which  continued  favourable  till  the  eighth,  when  a  dead  calm  en- 
sued. On  the  following  day,  when  in  the  latitude  ^of  47*  57'  north,  and 
tbirty«*niBe  leagues  west  from  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard,  a  sail  was 
descried  to  windward,  which  proved  to  be  the  Lion,  a  British  man-of- 
war  of  sixty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Brett.  When  the  Lion  hove 
in  sight,  the  prince,  for  better  accommodation,  was  preparing  to  go  on 
biwrd  tbe  Elizabeth ;  but  be  laid  aside  his  design  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Lion,  which  happening  at  the  time  it  did,  was  considered  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance by  his  friends.  While  the  Lion  was  bearing  down  on  the 
French  ships,  M.  D'Oe,  or  D'Eau,  the  captain  .of  the  Elizabeth,  went 
on  board  the  DouteUe,  where  a  council  of  war  was  immediately  held,  at 
which  it  was  determined,  tf  possible,  to  avoid  an  action ;  but  if  an  action 
became  inevitable,  that  the  Elizabeth  should  receive  the  first  broadside, 
nnd  should  thereupon  endeavour  to  board  her  adversary.  While  this 
conforence  lasted,  both  ships  kept  running  before  the  wind ;  but  the  Lion 
being  a  fast  sailing  vessel  soon  neared  the  Elizabeth,  and,  when  within 

•  Forbes  Papers,  or  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  edited  by  Mr  R. 
Chambers,  p.  2. 

t  He  was  styled  Duke  of  Athole  by  the  Jaoobitee,  from  being  the  eMeetson  of  the  pre- 
ceding duke.  The  marquis  had  been  attainted  for  the  share  he  took  in  the  insurrwrtion 
of  1715;  and  the  title  and  estates  were,  hi  consequence  of  his  attainder,  now  enjoyed  bj 

his  immediate  younger  brother. 

X  Forbes  Papers,  note,  p.  1. 
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nearly  a  mile  of  her^  hove  to  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  French 
f  hips  and  preparing  for  action.  Judging  an  action  now  unavoidable, 
Captain  D*Oe  proposed  to  Walsh,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  iwo  ves- 
sels, and  who  acted  as  commander  of  the  Doutelle,  that  while  the  Eliza- 
beth and  Lion  were  engaged,  the  Doutelle  should  assist  the  Elizabeth 
by  playing  upon  the  I^ion  at  a  distance ;  but  Walsh  declined  to  interfere 
in  any  shape.  The  Captain  of  the  Elizabeth  thereupon  drew  his  sword, 
and  taking  leave,  went  back  to  his  ship,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  to  prepare  for  action.* 

Captain  D*Oe  had  scarcely  reached  the  Elizabeth  when  the  Lion  was 
observed  to  bear  down  upon  her.f  Contrary  to  the  plan  laid  down  on 
board  the  Doutelle,  the  Elizabeth  gave  the  first  broadside,  which  was 
instantly  returned  by  the  Lion ;  and  before  the  Elizabeth  could  get  her 
other  side  to  bear  upon  her  opponent,  the  latter  tacked  about  and  poured 
in  another  broadside  into  the  Elizabeth,  which  raked  her  fore  and  af^ 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  her  men,  including  the  captain  and  his 
brother,  the  second  in  command.  Notwithstanding  this  untoward  be- 
ginning, the  Elizabeth  maintained  the  fight  nearly  five  hours,  when  night 
put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  naval  actions  which 
had  ever  taken  place  between  two  single  ships.  Both  vessels  were  a 
complete  wreck,  and  not  being  able  to  pursue  each  other  or  renew  the 
action,  they  parted  as  if  by  mutual  consent.  The  prince,  in  the  Doutelle, 
viewed  the  battle  with  great  anxiety,  and,  it  is  said,  importuned  the 
captain  to  assist  the  Elizabeth,  but  Walsh  positively  refused  to  engage, 
and  intimated  to  the  prince,  that  if  he  continued  his  solicitations,  he 
would  order  him  down  to  the  cabin.^ 

After  the  action  was  over,  Captain  Walsh  bore  up  to  the  Elizabeth 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  matters,  and  was  informed  by  a  lieutenant,  of 
the  severe  loss  she  had  sustained  in  officers  and  men,  and  the  crippled 
state  she  was  in.  He,  however,  ofiered  to  pursue  the  voyage  if 
supplied  with  a  main-mast  and  some  rigging,  but  Wabh  had  no  spare 
materials ;  and  after  intimating  that  he  would  endeavour  to  finish  the 
voyage  himself,  and  advbing  the  commander  of  the  Elizabeth  to  return 
to  France,  both  ships  parted,  the  Elizabeth  on  her  way  back  to  France, 
and  the  Doutelle  on  her  voyage  to  the  Western  Highlands.§ 

On  the  eleventh  of  July  a  sail  was  discovered,  which  gave  chase  to 
the  Doutelle ;  but  being  a  swift-sailing  vessel  she  outran  her  pursuer. 
She  encountered  a  rough  sea  and  tempestuous  weather  on  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth,  after  which  the  weather  became  fine  till  the  midnight  of 
the  twentieth,  when  a  violent  storm  arose.     She  stood  out  the  gale. 


•  Kirkooimel  MS. 
f  Cameron,  Old  Lochiel's  servant,  is  made  to  say,  (Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  7. )  that 
the  Elizabeth  bore  do>vn  upon  the  Lion ;  but  tliis  must  be  incorrect,  as  the  Lion  was  to 
windward.      The  Kirkconnel  MS.,  which  is  here  foUowed,  is  certainly  correct  on  this 
point. 

t  Kirkconnel  MS.  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  7.  S  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  8. 
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however,  and  on  the  twenty-second  came  within  sight  of  lmd»  which  was 
discovered  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  a  name  by 
which,  from  their  appearing  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  particolar  direction, 
to  form  one  island,  the  ishmds  of  Lewis,  the  Uists,  Barra,  and  othen, 
are  distinguished.  On  approaching  the  land,  a  laige  ship,  which  wp' 
peared  to  be  an  English  man-of-war,  was  descried  between  the  DooteUe 
and  the  island.  On  perceiving  this  vessel,  Walsh  changed  the  coane  of 
the  Doutelle,  and  stretching  along  the  east  side  of  Banra*  reached  the 
strait  between  South  Uist  and  Eriska,  the  krgest  of  a  cluster  of  little 
rocky  islands  that  lie  off  South  Uist.  When  near  the  land,  Duncan 
Cameron,  before  mentioned,  was  sent  on  shore  in  the  long-boat  to  bring 
off  a  proper  pilot,  and  having  accidentally  met  the  piper  of  Macneil  of 
Barra,  with  whom  Cameron  was  acquainted,  he  took  him  on  board*  In 
the  strait  alluded  to,  the  Doutelle  cast  anchor  on  the  twenty-third  of 
July,  having  been  eighteen  days  at  sea.* 

Accompanied  by  his  attendants,  the  prince  immediately  landed  in 
Eriska,  and  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Angus  Macdonald,  the  tacks- 
man, or  principal  tenant  thereof  and  of  the  small  islands  adjoining.  To 
anticipate  that  prying  curiosity  and  speculation  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  isles  always  display  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  the  prince's 
companions  represented  him  as  a  young  Irish  priest,  a  species  of  visiter 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  these  islands,  whither  priests  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Ireland  had  been  long  accustomed  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  islanders  that  religious  instruction  and  consolation  of  which, 
by  the  change  in  the  national  religion,  they  had  been  almost  debarred  from 
receiving  from  the  hands  of  native  priests.  From  the  tacksman  of  Eriska, 
the  party  learned,  that  Macdonald,  chief  of  Clanranald,  and  Macdonald 
of  Boisdale,  his  brother,  were  upon  the  island  of  Sooth  Uist,  and  that 
young  Clanranald,  the  son  of  the  chief,  was  at  Moidart  upon  the  main- 
land. As  Boisdale  was  understood  to  have  great  influence  with  his  bro- 
ther, a  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to  South  Uist,  requesting 
his  attendance  on  board  the  Doutelle. 

Charies .  and  his  companions  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  the 
tacksman,  but  the  accommodation  was  very  indifferent.  They  had  not 
a  sufficiency  of  beds,  but  the  prince,  regardless  of  his  own  ease,  declined 
to  occupy  one.f  Next  morning  they  returned  to  the  ship.  Boisdale  soon 
thereafter  made  his  appearance.     As  his  brother,  Clanranald,  was  un- 

*  Kirkconnel  MS.  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  9. 
t  Charles  is  said  to  have  taken  particular  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  on  this  occa- 
sion. -He  "  went  to  examine  his  bed,  and  to  see  that  the  sheets  were  well  aired.  The 
Jandlord  observing  him  to  search  the  bed  so  narrowly,  and  at  the  same  time  hearing  him 
declare  he  would  sit  up  all  night,  called  out  to  him,  and  said,  that  it  was  so  good  a  bed, 
and  the  sheets  were  so  good,  that  a  prince  needed  not  be  ashamed  to  lie  on  them.  The 
prince  not  being  accustomed  to  such  fires  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  there  being  no 
other  chimney  than  a  hole  in  the  roof,  was  almost  choked,  and  was  obliged  to  go  often  to 
the  door  for  fresh  air.  This  at  last  made  the  landlord,  Angus  Macdonald,  call  out* 
«  What  a  plague  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow,  that  he  can  neither  sit  nor  stand  still,  and 
neither  keep  v/ithin  nor  without  doors?'  "^Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  11. 
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fity  firom  age  and  bad  health,  Co  be  of  any  essential  service,  Charles  was 
anzioos  to  seoure  the  assistance  of  Boisdale,  by  whose  means  he  expect- 
ed that  the  dan  would  be  indaoed  to  rise  in  his  support.  Boisdale  had, 
however,  already  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  the  result  of 
the  interview  was  extremely  discouraging  to  Charles.  At  first,  the 
prince  proposed  that  Boisdale  should  accompany  him  to  the  mainland, 
and  endeavour  to  engage  his  nephew  to  take  op  arms ;  but  Boisdale  de- 
cidedly declined  the  {H*oposal,  and  even  declared  that  he  would  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  his  brother  and  nephew  from  engaging  ia 
an  enterprise  which  he  considered  desperate.  Baffled  in  his  first  at- 
tempt, Charies  next  proposed  to  despatch  Boisdale  with  a  message  to 
Sir  Alexander  Maodonald  of  Sleat  and  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  who  had 
extensive  possessions  in  the  island  of  Skye,  requesting  their  assistance ; 
but  Boisdale  informed  the  prince  that  such  a  mission  would  be  uselessi 
as  he  had  seen  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Macleod  very  lately,-* 
that  they  bad  stated  to  him  the  probability  that  the  prince  would  arrive^ 
but  that  if  he  came  without  a  body  of  regular  troops,  they  were  d^er- 
mined  not  to  join  him,  and  were  of  opinion  that  no  other  person  would* 
Boisdale  added,  that  he  was  instructed  by  these  gentlemen  to  mention 
their  resolution  to  the  prince  in  case  he  should  meet  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  to  advise  him,  should  he  come  uiqm>vided  with  troops,  to  retmni 
directly  to  France. 

Charles  was  sadly  perplexed  at  Boisdale's  obduracy,  but  he  endear 
voured  to  soften  him  by  representing  bis  affairs  in  the  most  fevourable 
lights  but  the  highlander  was  inflexible.  While  this  prolonged  altercation 
was  going  on,  two  vessels  appeared  making  for  the  strait  in  which  th« 
Doutelle  lay,  a  circumstance  which  induced  her  commander  to  we%h 
anchor  and  stand  in  for  the  munland.  Boisdale,  still  pressed  by  the 
prince,  remained  on  board  till  the  ship  had  advanced  aeveral  miles  ia 
her  course,  when  he  entered  his  boat,  and  left  Charles  to  ruminate  over 
his  disappointment.  The  Doutelle  continued  her  course  during  the 
night,  and  next  morning  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  which 
partly  divides  the  countries  of  Moidart  and  Arisaig.*  On  approaching 
the  strait,  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  when  about  to  retire  b^ow  lo 
dinner,  observed  an  eagle  hovering  over  the  frigate,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  augury,  but  afraid  of  being  taxed  by  his  companions 
with  superstition,  he  at  first  took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance.  On 
coming  upon  deck  after  dinner,  he  saw  the  eagle  still  hovering  above  the 
vessel  and  following  her  in  her  course.  No  longer  able  to  restrsun  him- 
self, he  directed  the  attention  of  Charles  and  his  suite  to  the  royal  bird, 
and  thereafter  turning  to  the  prince,  thus  addressed  him ;  **  Sir,  I  hope 
this  is  an  excellent  omen,  and  promises  good  things  to  us.  The  king 
of  birds  is  come  to  welcome  3'our  royal  highness  upon  your  arrival  in 
Scotland.** 

•  Home's  Works,  vol.  fi.  p.  427.     Kirkconnel  M& 
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Thottgh  foiled  in  his  attempt  npoo  Boiidaley  the  yottog  adTentorer 
resolved  to  repeat  the  same  experiment  upon  his  nephew^  and  aoeordiog* 
ly  he  immediately  sent  a  hoat  on  shore  with  a  letter  to  young  Clanranald ; 
^neas  Maedonald  also  went  on  shore  to  bring  off  Kinloohmoidaitt  his 
brother.  Kinlochmoidart  came  on  board  immediately^  and  after  a  short 
interview  with  the  Prince,  was  despatched  with  letters  to  Lochici,  the 
duke  of  Perth,  Murray  of  Broughton  and  others.* 

Next  day  young  Clanianald^  accompanied  by  his  kinsmen,  Alexander 
Maedonald  of  Glenaladale,  iEneas  Maedonald  of  Dalily  and  the  anthor 
of  a  journal  and  memoirs  of  the  expedition,f  came  to  Forsy,  a  small 
village  opposite  to  the  Doutelle's  anchorage  ground*  They  called  for 
l^e  ship's  boat,  and  were  immediately  carried  on  board*  The  feelinga 
of  the  party  on  getting  upon  deck  are  thus  described  by  the  writer 
alluded  to.  **  Our  hearts  were  overjoyed  to  find  ourselves  so  near  our 
long-wished-for  P— ce  ;  we  found  a  large  tent  erected  with  poles  on  the 
ship's  deck,  covered  and  well  furnished  with  variety  of  wines  and  spirits. 
As  we  entered  this  pavilion  we  were  most  cheerfully  welcom'd  by  the 
dnke  o{  Athole,  to  whom  some  of  us  had  been  known  in  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen.  While  the  Duke  was  talking  with  us,  Chu- 
ranald  was  a-missing,  and  bad,  as  we  understood,  been  called  into  the 
P — ce's  cabin,  nor  did  we  look  for  the  honour  of  seeing  His  R*  H.  at 
least  for  that  night."^ 

Of  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  the  Prince  and  young 
Clanranald  duriug  the  three  hours  they  were  closeted  together,  no 
account  was  ever  given ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  latter  stated 
any  objections  against  the  enterprise,  they  had  been  overcome  be- 
fore he  rejoined  his  companions,  as  no  allusion  is  made  by  the  writer 
just  quoted,  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  young  chieftain  to 
join  the  Prince.  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  who  mentions  the  refusal  of 
Boisdsde,  says,  that  young  Clanranald  firankly  offered  his  services  to 
the  Prince,§  a  statement  which,  firom  the  ardent  and  romantic  at* 
tachment  for  the  Stuarts  with  which  that  young  chieftain  was  inspired, 
seems  to  approximate  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Home  who  classes 
Kinlochmoidart  and  young  Clanranald  together,  as  joining  in  a  positive 
refusal  to  take  up  ai*ms.|| 

Aocordii^  to  Home,  young  Clanranald  and  Kinlochmoidart  came 

n  board  together,  and  were  addressed,  with  great  emotion,  by  Charles, 

who  had  been  alntost  reduced  to  despair  by  his  interview  with  Boisdale* 

*  Kirkconnel  MS.  f  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  H.  p.  479. 

t  Lockhart  I^apers^  vol.  ii.  p.  4*79.  S  Kirkconnel  MS. 

II  It  is  ^ertadn  that  K^lochmoidart  was  not  present.  He  is  not  even  aUuded  to  by  the 
author  of  the  Journal  and  Memoirs,  one  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  young  Clan- 
ranald on  board.  Kinlochmoidart,  haying  agreed  to  join  the  Prince,  had  been  despatched 
the  previous  evening  with  letters  to  Lochiel  and  othera,  (Kirkconnel  MS.)  The  fact  of 
Kinlochmoidart  being  **  the  first  who  joined  the  royal  cause  ia  1746^"  is  mentioned  in  an 
account  of  the  fiuuily  of  Kinlochmoidart,  among  the  Stuart  Papers,  drawn  up  by  his 
brother  John,  and  transmitted  by  his  other  brother,  ^neas,  to  Rome,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George.     Viae  Appendix. 


«c 
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After  using  all  the  argmiienta  he  could  for  taking  up  arms,  he  conjured 
them  to  assist  their  countryman,  their  Prince,  in  his  utmost  need. 
Though  well  inclined  and  warmly  attached  to  the  cause,  the  gentlemen 
in  questiim  are  said  to  have  positiyely  refused,  and  to  have  told  the 
Prince,  one  afi«r  another,  that  to  take  up  arms  in  their  present  un^ 
prepared  state,  without  concert  or  support,  would  bring  down  certain 
destruction  on  their  own  heads.  Charies  peisisted,  argued,  and  implor- 
ed, but  without  effect.  During  this  couTersation  the  parties  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  deck,  and  were  closely  eyed  by  a 
Highlander  who  stood  near  them  armed  at  all  points,  as  was  then  the 
fiishion  of  the  countiy.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart, 
and  had  come  off  to  the  ship  to  inquire  for  news,  not  knowing  who  was 
on  board.  When  he  gathered  firom  their  dtscourse  that  the  stranger 
was  prince  Charles,  and  heard  his  chief  and  his  brother  refuse  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  behalf,  his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eyes  sparkled,  be 
shifted  his  place  and  grasped  his  sword.  Charies  observing  his  demean- 
our, stopped  short,  and  turning  towards  him,  put  this  interrogatory. 

Will  not  you  assist  me?"    **1  will  I    I  willT  exclaimed  Ranald; 

though  no  other  man  in  the  Highlands  should  draw  a  sword  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  you."  Charies,  delighted  with  the  young  man's  aiiswer» 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  acknowledgments^ 
extolled  his  champion  to  the  skies,  and  said  he  only  wished  that  all  the 
Highlanders  were  like  him.  Stung  with  the  Prince's  observation,  which 
could  be  regarded  only  as  a  reproach,  and  smitten  by  the  example  set 
by  the  heroic  youth,  the  two  Macdonalds  instantly  declared  that  they 
would  unsheath  their  swords  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  rouse  their  country- 
men to  arms.  * 

After  the  interview  with  the  Prince,  Clanranald  returned  to  his  friends, 
who  had,  during  the  conference,  been  regaling  themselves  in  the  pavil- 
ion. In  about  half  an  hour  thereafter  the  Prince  entered  the  tent  and 
took  his  seat  without  appearing  to  notice  any  of  the  company.  His 
appearance,  and  the  scene  which  followed,  are  thus  described  by  an 
eyewitness.  ^  There  entered  the  tent  a  tall  youth  of  a  most  agreeable 
aspect,  in  a  plain  black  coat  with  a  plain  shirt,  not  very  dean,  and  a 
cambrick  stock  fixed  with  a  plain  silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of 
the  buckle,  a  plain  hat  with  a  canvas  string  having  one  end  fixed  to 
one  of  his  coat  buttons ;  he  had  black  stockings,  and  brass  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  At  his  first  appearance  I  found  my  heart  swell  to  my  very 
throat.  We  were  immediately  told  by  one  Obrian,  a  churchman,  that 
this  youth  was  also  an  English  dergjnnian,  who  had  long  been  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  Highlanders. 

"  When  this  youth  entered,  Obrian  forbid  any  of  those  who  were 
sitting  to  rise ;  he  saluted  none  of  us,  and  we  only  made  a  low  bow  at 

•  Home's  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  426-7* 
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a  distance.  I  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  who  were  standing  when  he 
came  in,  and  he  took  his  seat  near  me^  but  immediately  started  np 
again  and  caused  me  to  sit  down  by  him  npon  a  chest  I  at  this  time 
taking  him  only  to  be  a  passenger  or  some'dergyman,  presumed  to  ^eak 
to  him  with  too  much  familiarity^  yet  still  retained  some  snqiieioo  he 
might  be  one  of  more  note  than  he  waa  said  to  be.  He  asked  me  if  I 
was  not  cold  in  that  habits  (tiz.  the  Highland  garb,)  I  answered  I  was  so 
habituated  to  it  that  I  should  rather  be  so  (feel  cold)  if  I  was  to  change 
my  dress  for  any  other.  At  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  next  inquired 
how  I  lay  with  it  at  night,  which  I  explained  to  him.  He  said  that  by 
wrapping  myself  so  close  in  my  plaid  I  would  be  unprepared  for  any 
sudden  defence  in  the  case  of  a  surprise.  I  answered  that  in  such  times 
of  danger,  or  during  the  war,  we  had  a  different  method  of  using  the 
plaid,  that  with  one  spring  I  could  start  to  my  feet  with  drawn  sword 
and  cocked  pistol  in  my  hand,  without  Jieiag  the  least  encumbered  with 
my  bed-clothes.  Sev#al  such  [quesiions  he  put  to  me ;  then  rising 
quickly  from  his  seat  he  caUs  for  a  dram,  when  the  same  person  whis- 
pered me  a  second  time  to  pledge  the  stranger  but  not  to  drink  to  him, 
by  which  seasonable  hint  I  was  confirmed  in  my  suspicion  who  he  was. 
Haying  taken  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  drank  to  us  all  round,  and 
soon  after  left  us*"  * 

Having  thus  secured  the  support  of  young  Clanranald,  Charles  select- 
ed him  to  execute  the  commission  which  his  unde,  Boisdale,  had  re- 
fused to  undertake.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July  the 
young  chieftain,  attended  by  Allan  Macdonald  a  younger  brother  of 
Kinlochmoidart,  was  despatehed  with  letters  from  the  Prince,  to  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
their  services.  These  powerful  chieftains,  who  could  raise  nearly  two 
thousand  men  between  them,  had  promised  to  join  the  Prince  if  he 
brought  a  foreign  force  along  with  him,  but  when  they  found  that  he 
had  come  without  troops,  they  considered  themselves  released  from 
their  engagements,  and  refused  to  join  in  an  enterprise  which  they  con- 
sidered desperate,  f 

Daring  young  Clanranald's  absence,  Donald  Macdonald  of  Scot- 
house,  Dr  Archibald  Cameron  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Donald  Cam- 
eron, younger  of  Lochiel,  and  Hugh  Macdonald,  brother  to  the  laird  of 
Morar,  came  on  board  the  Doutelle.  The  latter,  on  his  way  home 
from  Edinburgh,  had  met  Kinlochmoidart  crossing  the  water  of  Lochy, 
and  had  been  informed  by  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  J:     In  ex- 

*  Journal  and  Memoirs,  Loddiart  Papers^  vol  ii.  p.  480-1. 

f  "  1  must  (says  Maxwell  of  Kirkcomiel)  do  that  justice  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald,  to  say  he  was  not  guilty  of  breach  of  promise  by  refusing  to  join 
the  Prince,  for  he  had  never  promised  to  join,  but  upon  a  condition  that  was  nerer  per- 
formed. I  am  far  from  excusing  what  he  did  afterwards,  though  I  impute  it  rather  to 
weakness  than  villany ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  classed  with  sudi  as  were  under  the  strongest 
engagements  to  join  the  Prince,  if  he  came  over  with  a  single  footman,  and  not  only  re- 
fused but  exdted  all  their  wit  and  strength  against  him." 

-    I  The  following  dialogue,  as  detailed  in  a  convenation  between  Hugh  Macdonald 
III.  ^  B 
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pectation  of  smng  the  Prinoe,  he  weDt  to  Kiiih>chmoidart*8  houses 
yfhere  he  foaiid  iBmeas  MaodoDaM,  brother  to  KiDlocbmoidart,  who 
told  him  that  he  might  sec  the  Priiicc  tiie  foUowta^  day  if  he  pleased, 
but  caationed  him  not  to  aiceoat  him  as  each,  as  the  Prince  passed 
for  a  Freaeb  abb^  with  the  corew  of  the  remel,  who  were  ignorant  of 
his  rank.  Next  day  the  two  Maodonalds  went  on  board ;  and  Charie% 
being  iofbitned  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  visitor,  invited  him 
down  to  the  cabin*  In  a  converMttion  which  ensued,  Hugh  MacdonaM 
expressed  his  feats  as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition  if  penevered  in»  and 
hinted  that,  as  he  had  brought  no  forees  along  with  him,  the  most  eligible 
course  the  Prince  could  pursue,  was  to  return  to  France,  and  wait  a  more 
fitvourable  opportunity.  Charles  remarhed  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  in* 
debted  for  the  restoration  of  his  fether  to  foreigners,  but  to  his  own 
friends ;  that  he  had  now  put  it  in  their  power  to  have  the  glory  of  doing 
so,  and  that  as  to  returning  to  Fhince  without  making  an  attempt,  fo- 
reigners should  never  have  to  say  that  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  his 
friends,  that  they  had  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  retire  for  shelter  to  foreign  lands.  He  conduded  by  ob- 
serving, that  if  he  could  get  only  six  stout  trusty  fellows  to  join  him,  be 
would  choose  rather  to  skulk  with  them  among  the  mountains  of  Soot- 
land  than  return  to  France.  Dr  Cameron  also  urged  Cbaries  to  return, 
and  told  him  that  Lochidi  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  join;  but 
Charles  returned  the  same  answer  he  had  given  to  Hugh  Macdon- 
ald.  On  the  return  from  Skye  of  young  Clanranald  and  Allen  Mac- 
donald,  who  brought  back  an  absolute  refusal  from  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  the  whole  party  on  board,  including 
even  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  by  whose  advice  the  Prince  generally  acted, 
importuned  him  to  desist,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  refusal  of  two 
such  influeiitial  and  powerfial  chieftains  would  prevent  others,  who  were 
well  disposed  to  the  cause,  from  joining ;  but  Charles  was  immoveable^ 
and  though  without  a  single  supporter,  persisted  in  his  resolution.* 

Charles  remained  on  board  the  Doutelle  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  July, 
the  interval  between  which  day  and  that  of  his  arrival  in  Lochnanuagfa, 

and  Bishop  Forbos  at  L«ttb,  June  I5ih,  1750,  took  place  botwoen  Hugh  Maodonald 
and  Kinlochmoidart  at  meeting.     "  Kinloohmoldart  first  asked  Hugh,    *What  news?* 

*  No  news  at  all  have  I,*  said  Hugh.  <  Then,'  said  Kinlochmoidart,  '  1*11  gi^e  you 
news  V  yottll  see  the  Prinee  this  night  at  my  house.'  '  What  Prince  do  you  mean  ?* 
said  Mr  Hugh.  *  Pciiiee  Charlee,'  said  Kinlochmeidsn.  <  Tou  are  certainly  joking^* 
said  Mr  Hugh,  <  I  oannot  belieye  you.'  Upon  this  Kinkxdimoidart  assured  him  of  the 
truth  of  it.  *  Then/  said  Mr  Hugh,  *  what  number  of  men  has  he  brought  along  with 
him?'  *  Only  seven/  said  KlAlechmoMart.  '  What  stock  of  money  and  anus  has  he 
brought  with  him  then  ?*  said  Mr  Hugh.  '  A  very  small  stodc  ef  either,'  said  Kinloch- 
moidart.   *  What  generals  or  effloen  fit  for  commanding  are  with  him  ?*  said  Mr  Hugh. 

*  None  at  all/  replied  Kinlochmoidart.  Mr  Hugh  said  he  did  not  like  the  expedition  at 
all,  and  was  afitdd  of  the  consequences  '  I  cannot  help  it,*  saul  Kinlochmoidart,  *  if 
the  mailer  go  wrong,  then  I'll  certainly  be  hanged,  for  I  am  engaged  already.  I  have 
no  time  to  spare  just  now,  as  I  am  going  with  a  menage  from,  the  Prince  te  the  duke  of 
Perth.'    They  then  took  leave  and  parted."— Jacobite  Memoirs,  note,  p.  18. 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.  Note  to  Jacobite  Memeiiv.  p.  18.     Perhaps,  if  the 
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w«a  spent  m  despntchiDg  lettefs  and  reonviog  eommmiiealioiM  from 
hk.iriendS)  9»d  is  (MHisuhations  with  his  oompaoiont  and  the  adhefMita 
who  Ti9it«d  him,  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  raising  the  elans 
who  pr&t^  favourably  disposed.  During  the  same  interral,  all  the 
wnm»  aiaipuitttion  and  stores  were  landed  ;*  and  ereiy  thing  being  in 
readiness  for  his  reception  on  shore*  Gharles,  aoeompanied  by  his  soite, 
landed  at  BorDdale»  a  farm  belonging  to  Clanraoald,  and  took  np  his 
abode  in  the  house  of  Angus  Maedonaldy  the  tenant  of  theftuw,  who  re- 
eetred  hiw  and  Ins  companions  with  a  hearty  welcome.*  By  orden 
of  young  Clanranaldy  Macdonald  of  OcnaOadale  and  another  gen* 
tfemao  of  the  chin>  had  collected  about  a  hundred  of  their  men  to  serve 
as  a  body-guard  to  the  Prince,  all  of  whom  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  Borodak* 

No  situation  cotdd  have  been  any  where  selected  more  suitable  for 
the  circumstances  and  designs  of  Cfaaries  than  the  abode  be  had  ehoeen* 
Besides  being  one  of  the  most  remote  and  inacoessible  places  In  the 
western  Uplands  of  Scotland^  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
territories  of  ike  most  d^roted  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  by  the 
descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Kilsyth  and  Killicrankie*  in  whose  breasts 
the  spirit  of  revenge  had  taken  deep  root,  lor  the  cruelties  which  had 
followed  the  short*lived  insurrection  of  seyenteen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  the  affironts  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  under  the  disarmfaig 
act.  Thesemoontaineers  had  long  sighed  for  an  opportunityof  retaliation, 
and  they  were  soon  to  imagine  that  the  time  for  Tcogeance  had  arrived. 

As  soon  as  the  landing  of  Charles  was  known,  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  in  motion,  and  repaired,  *^  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,"f 
to  the  house  of  Borodale,  to  see  a  man  with  whose  success  they  consider- 
ed tiie  glory  and  happiness  of  their  country  to  be  inseparably  associated. 
To  g^tify  his  warm-hearted  and  generous  visiters,  and  to  attain  a  foil  view 
of  the  assembled  group,  Cliarles  seated  himself  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  room  where  a  repast  had  been  laid  out  for  him  and  his  friends. 
Here,  amid  the  congregated  spectators  who  feasted  their  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  race  of  kings,  endeared  to  them  by 
many  ennobling  and  even  sorrowful  recollections,  the  Prince  partook  of 
the  fare  provided  by  his  kind  host,  with  a  cheerfulness  which  banished 
all  reflection  of  the  past  er  care  for  tho  future.  At  the  conc]usi<Mi  of 
the  repast,  Charles  drank  the  grace»drink  in  English,  which,  of  coarse, 
was  understood  only  by  a  few  of  the  persons  present.      The  guest 

statement  of  Drummond  of  Bochaldy  be  correct,  that  Kelly  was  the  adviser  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  he  should  be  excepted  from  those  who  are  said  to  have  given  the 
pn*nc«  the  advke  here  alladed  to.  Writing  to  Bdgar,  tbe  Secretary  to  the  Chevalier  de 
tit  George,  on  4th  July,  I74f7,  Drummond  says,  that  Kelly  had  the  "folly''  to  tell  £>r 
Cameron,  LochiePs  brother,  **  that  he  had  advised  the  prince  to  go  to  Scotland  in  the 
manner  he  had  done,  and  therefore  he  had  a  merit  with  him  which  could  never  be  for-* 
got,  slace  the  repatalioii  he  had  acquired  was  owing  to  his  Adrice.***-^  Stuart  Puptn. 

*  Mr  Macdonald  of  Glenalladale  has  erected  a  pillar  on  the  spot  where  Charles  fii-st 
set  his  foot,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  Prince. 

f  Xodihart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
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to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  thb  account^  fays,  that  when  his  tann 
came  to  propose  a  toast,  wishing  to  distingpjush  ^limselfy  he  gare 
**  the  king's  health'*  in  Gaelic  in  an  andiUe  voice,-— <<  Deoch  slaint 
an  Righ."  When  the  prince  was  informed  that  his  fiuher's  health 
had  been  drunk,  he  requested  the  gentleman  who  had  proposed  it 
to  pronounce  the  words  again  in  Gaelic,  that  he  might  repeat  them 
himself.  This  being  done,.Charles  repeated  the  words,  and  understand- 
ing that  the  proposer  was  skilful  in  Ghaelic,  the  prince  intimated  to  him 
that  he  would  henceforth  take  instructions  from  him  in  that  language.  The 
same  individual,  afterwards,  by  desire,  gave  also  the  healths  of  the  prince^ 
and  his  brother  *'  the  duke,"  in  Gaelic*  Such  condescension  and  £uni- 
liarity  on  the  part  of  Charles  were  highly  gratifying  to  the  £eelings 
of  aU  present,  and  were  better  calculated  to  secure  the  affections  of  the 
unsophisticated  people,  into  whose  arms  he  had  thrown  himself,  than  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  regal  splendour. 

Though  the  extreme  rashness  of  young  Clanranald,  and  his  friendsy 
in  thus  exposing  themselves  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  be  quite 
inexcusable  on  the  score  of  sober  reason,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the  men,  who,  at  the  call  of  a  friend- 
less and  unprotected  youth,  could  commit  themselves  in  a  struggle  with 
the  government  even  before  they  had  ascertained  that  a  single  clan, 
except  their  own,  would  join.  Their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts  did  not  blind  them,  however,  to  the  dangers  they  were  about  to 
expose  themselves  by  declaring  for  the  prince ;  but  having  now  thrown 
away  the  scabbard,  they  resolved  to  cling  to  the  cause  which  a  feeling  of 
fidelity  prompted  them  to  espouse,  reckless  of  the  consequences.  **  All 
may  judge  (says  a  gentleman  of  the  clan,)  how  hazardous  an  enterprise 
we  were  now  engaged  in,  being  for  some  time  quite  alone ;  but  we  re- 
solved, notwithstanding,  to  follow  our  prince,  and  risk  our  fate  with  his.*'f 

Charles,  before  landing,  had  despatched  messengers  to  several  of  the 
chiefe  who  were  &vourably  disposed.  From  Borodale  he  again  sent  off 
fresh  messengers  to  all  the  chie&  from  whom  he  expected  assistance,  re- 
quiring their  attendance.  Some  of  his  friends,  aware  of  his  arrival,  had,  it 
is  said,  already  held  a  meeting  to  consult  as  to  the  course  they  should 
pursue ;  at  which  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  had  given  his  opinion,  that 
as  the  prince  had  risked  his  person,  and  generously  thrown  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  they  were  bound,  in  duty  at  least,  to  raise  men 
instantly  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequences ;  i  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  resolution  was 
at  that  time  adopted. 

The  person  pitched  upon  to  visit  Lochiel  on  this  occasion,  was  Mac- 
donald, younger  of  Scothouse,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  that  chief  to 
visit  the  prince  at  Borodale,  but  he  went  with  a  determination  not  to 
take  up  arms.     On  his  way  to  Borodale  he  called  at  the  house  of  his 

•  Lockhart  Papers,  toI.  ii.  p.  48^  t  Ibid.  t  Jacobite  Memoin,  p.  17. 
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brolher,  John  Cameron  of  Fnoocfcrn,  who,  on  being  tMi  the  object  of 
fais  joumey,  advised  Lochiel  not  to  proceedy  as  he  was  afraid  that  the 
prince  would  prevail  upon  him  to  forego  his  resolutioD.*  Lochiel»  firm 
in  his  determination^  as  he  imagined,  told  his  brother  that  his  reasons 
for  declining  to  join  the  prince  were  too  strong  to  be  overoomey  and 
pursued  his  journey. 

Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel»  on  whose  final  detennination  the  qaestioi' 
of  a  civil  war  was  now  to  depend,  (for  it  seems  to  be  universally  admitted, 
that  if  Lochiel  had  declined  to  take  up  arms  the  other  chiels  wiyiild  have 
also  refused,)  though  called  young  Lochiel  by  the  Highlanders,  from  his 
&ther  being  still  alive,  was  rather  advanced  in  life.  His  &ther,  for  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  insurrection  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
was  attainted  and  in  exile*  In  consequence  of  the  attainder,  young 
Lochiel  had  succeeded  to  the  fiunily-estates  upon  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Sir  £wen  Cameron  in  seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen.  Sir 
£wen  had  served  with  distinction  under  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and 
his  son,  and  grandson,  had  inherited  from  the  old  warrior  a  devoted  at* 
tachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  no  change  of  circumstances  had 
been  ever  able  to  eradicate.  The  Chevalier  de  St  George,  sensible  of 
the  inflexible  integrity  of  the  young  chie(  and  of  the  great  influence 
which  he  enjoyed  among  his  countrymen  on  account  of  the  uprightness 
of  his  character,  and  as  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
of  the  clans ;  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  had  invested 
him  with  full  and  ample  powers  to  negotiate  with  his  friends  in  Scotland, 
on  the  subject  of  his  restoration  :f  knowing  the  confldence  which  was 

»  « It  is  no  less  certain,  though  not  so  generally  known,  that  Lochiel  left  hii  own 
house,  determined  (as  he  thought)  not  to  take  arms.  In  hif  way  to  Borodale  he  called 
at  the  house  of  his  brother,  John  Cameron  of  Faasefem  who  came  out  immediately, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter  that  had  brought  him  there  at  so  early  an  hour? 
Locfaiel  told  him  that  the  prince  was  landed  at  Borodale,  and  had  sent  for  him.  Fasse- 
fern  asked  what  troops  the  prince  had  brought  with  him?  what  money?  what  arms? 
I.'^'^bieT  answered,  that  he  belleyed  that  the  prince  had  brought  with  him  neither  troops, 
nor  money,  nor  arms ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  resolred  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  aflkir, 
and  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  Charles  from  making  a  rash  attempt.  Fassefeni 
approved  his  brother's  sentiments,  and  applauded  his  resolution;  advising  him,  at 
tjhe  same  time,  not  to  go  any  farther  on  his  way  to  Borodale,  but  to  come  into  the 
housei,  and  impart  his  mind  to  the  prince  by  letter.  *  No,*  said  Lochiel, '  I  ought  at  least 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  give  my  reasons  for  declining  to  join  him,  which  admit  of  no  reply.' 
— *  Brother,'  said  Fassefem,  *  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  If  this  prince 
once  sets  his  eyes  upon  you  he  will  make  you  do  whatever  he  pleases.' .  Fassefeni,  in  the 
year  1781,  repeated  the  conversation  between  him  and  his  brother  to  the  author  of  this 
History."— ^onM**  Works,  vol.  iii.  Note,  p.  7. 

f  The  fbllowing  tilbute  to  the  memory  of  LochieJ,  who  died  in  1748»  appeared  in 
the  Scots  Magazine  of  that  year. 

CM  THE  DEATH  OF  LOCHIEL. 

Dead  is  Lochucl,  the  terror  of  whose  arms 

So  lately  shook  this  island  with  alarms ! 

Be  just,  ye  Whigs ;  and  tho'  the  Tories  mourn. 

Lament  a  Scotsman  in  a  foreign  urn  ; 

Who,  bom  a  chieftain,  thought  the  right  of  birth 

The  source  of  all  authority  on  earth. 
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SO  deservedly  reposed  in  him,  he  was  consulted  on  all  occasions  by  the 
Jacobites  in  the  Highlands^  and»  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed^*  was  one 
of  the  seven  who  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty^  signed  the 
bond  of  association  to  restore  the  CheTaiier.  Upon  the  fiulore  of  the 
expedition  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three,  young  Lochiel  had 
urged  the  prince  to  continue  his  exertions  to  get  another  fitted  out ; 
but  he  was  averse  to  any  attempts  being  made  without  foreign  assistaace, 
and  cautioned  the  prince  accordingly,  f 

Among  the  chidb  who  were  summoned  to  Borodale,  Locfiiel  was  the 
first  to  appear,  and  immediately  a  private  interview  ensned  between  him 
and  the  prince.  Charles  began  the  conversation  by  remarking,  that  be 
meant  to  be  quite  candid*  and  to  conceal  nothing ;  he  then  proceeded  to 
reprobate  in  very  severe  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  French  ministiy,  who» 
he  averred,  had  long  amused  him  with  fidr  promises,  and  had  at  last 
deceived  him.  He  admitted  that  he  had  but  a  small  quantity  of  arms, 
and  very  little  money ;  that  he  had  left  France  without  concerting  any 
thing,  or  even  taking  leave  of  the  French  oourt,*^4hat  he  had,  howBver, 
before  leaving  France,  written  letters  to  the  French  king  and  his  minis* 
ters,  acquainting  them  of  the  expedition,  and  soliciting  succours,  which 
be  was  persuaded,  notwithstanding  their  late  conduct,  they  would  send 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  he  really  had  a  party  in  Scotland,*— that  he  bad 
appointed  Earl  Marischal  his  agent  at  the  court  of  France, — and  that  he 
depended  much  upon  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  that  nobleman,  who  woukl 
himself  superintend  the  embarkation  of  the  succours  he  was  soliciting. 

While  Lochiel  admitted  the  engagements  which  he  and  other  chiefi 
had  come  under  to  support  the  cause,  he  observed  that  they  were  bind- 

Mistaken  as  he  was,  the  man  was  just. 

Firm  to  Jus  \rord,  and  laithful  to  hie  trust ; 

He  bade  not  others  go,  himself  to  stay, 

As  is  the  pretty,  prudent,  modem  way ;  0 

But,  like  a  warrior,  bravely  drew  the  sword. 

And  rcar'd  his  target  for  his  native  lord. 

Humane  he  was»  protected  oountriee  tell ; 

So  rude  an  host  was  never  ruPd  so  well. 

Fatal  to  him,  and  to  the  cause  he  lov*d^ 

Was  the  rash  tumult  which  his  folly  mov*d  ; 

Compeird  for  that  to  seek  a  foreign  shore. 

And  ne'er  beheld  his  mother  country  more  ! 

Compelled,  by  hard  necessity,  to  bear. 

In  Gallia^ s  bands,  a  mercenary  spear! 

But  heav'n,  in  pity  to  his  honest  heart, 

Resolv'd  to  snatch  him  from  so  poor  a  part. 

To  cure  at  once  his  spirit  and  his  mind, 

With  exile  wretched,  and  with  error  blind. 

The  mighty  mandate  unto  death  was  given. 

And  good  Lochul  is  now  a  Whig  in  heaven. 

Edinbwrghj  December,  1748.' 

•  ^ol.  II.  p.  404. 

t  See  letter  from  Lochiel  under  the  signature  of  "  Dan,'*  Appendix,  No.  IV.  The 
authorship  of  this  letter  has  been  determined  by  a  camparatio  Uterarttm,  though  from  the 
letter  ascribed  to  Secretary  Murray,  in  Appendix  to  vol.  II.  No.  XXXV.  it'<^uld 
appear  as  if  Lochiel  was  known  by  a  different  name. 
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ing  odly  ia  the  event  of  the  stipulated  aid  being  furnished ;  and  as  bis  royal 
highness  had  come  over  without  such  support,  they  were  released 
from  the  engagements  they  had  contracted*  He  therefore  reiterated 
the  resolution  which  he  had  already  intimated,  by  means  of  his  brother, 
not  to  join  in  the  present  hopeless  attempt^  and  advised  his  royal  high- 
ness to  return  to  France  and  await  a  more  fiiTourable  opportunity* 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  an  opportunity  more  finronra- 
ble  than  the  present  might  never  occur  again,-— that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  newly  raised  regiments,  all  the  British  troops  were  occupied 
abroad  He  represented,  that  the  regular  troops  now  in  the  kingdom 
w^re  iosuffiei^it  to  withstand  the  body  of  Highlanders  his  friends  could 
bring  into  the  field  s  and  he  stated  his  belief,  that  if  in  the  outset  he 
obUdaed  an  advantage  over  the  government  forces,  the  country  in  general 
would  declare  in  his  fevour,  and  his  friends  abroad  would  at  once  aid 
hiiB> — ^that  ev^ry  thing,  in  fttot,  now  depended  upon  the  Highlanders,— «nd 
that  to  aeoomplish  the  restcnration  of  his  fother,  it  was  only  necessary 
that  they  should  instantly  declare  themselves  and  begin  the  war. 

These  arguments,  which,  as  the  result  has  shown,  were  more  plausible 
Uian  solid,  had  no  effect  upon  Lochiel,  who  continued  to  resist  all  the 
entreaties  of  Charles  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolution.  Finding  the 
prince  utterly  averse  to  the  proposal  made  to  him  to  return  to  France, 
Lochiel  entreated  him  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  views*  He  then 
su^ested,  that  Charles  should  send  his  attendants  back  to  France ;  that 
he  himself  should  remain  concealed  in  the  country  ;  that  a  report  should 
be  circulated  that  he  also  had  returned  to  France,  and  that  the  court  of 
France  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  matters,  and  in* 
formed  that  bis  friends  would  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  upon  the  first 
notice  of  a  landing,  but  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  foreign 
support.  And  in  the  meantime,  Lochiel  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
personal  safety  of  the  prince.  Charles,  however,  rejected  this  proposal 
also,  and  told  Lochiel,  that  the  court  of  France  would  never  be  con- 
vinced that  he  had  a  considerable  party  in  Scotland,  till  there  was  an 
actual  insurrection,  without  which  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  venture 
their  troops* 

As  a  last  shift,  Lochiel  suggested,  that  Charles  should  remain  at  Boro- 
dale  tM  he  and  other  friends  should  hold  a  meeting,  and  concert  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  With  an  inipatienoe  which  spumed  delay,  Charles 
would  not  even  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  declared  his  firm  deter- 
mination to  take  the  field,  how  small  soever  the  number  of  his  atten- 
dants might  be*  "  In  a  few  days,"  said  he,  ^'  with  the  few  friends  that 
I  have,  I  will  erect  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of 
Britain,  that  Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  crown  of  his  an- 
cestors— ^to  win  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt :  Lochiel,  whom  my  father 
has  often  told  me,  was  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home,  and  from 
the  newspapers,  learn  the  fete  of  his  prince."  This  appeal  was  irresisti- 
ble.  ^*  No  1"  exclamed  Lochiel,  **  I'll  share  the  fate  of  my  prince  ;  and 
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SO  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  anj 

power."* 

Having  extorted  an  acquiescence  from  Liochiel,  who,  impelled  by  a  mis' 
taken  but  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  thus  yielded  to  the  prince'is  en- 
treaties in  spite  of  his  own  better  judgment,  Charles  resolved  to  raise 
his  standard  at  Glenfinnin  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.  In  pursuance 
with  this  resolution,  he  despatched  letters  from  Borodale  on  the  sixth, 
to  the  different  chiefe  who  were  favourably  disposed ;  informing  them  of 
his  intention,  and  requiring  the  presence  of  them  and  their  followers  at 
Glenfinnin  on  the  day  appointed,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 
Lochiel,  at  the  same  time,  returned  to  his  own  house,  whence  he  despatch- 
ed messengers  to  the  leading  gentlemen  of  his  clan  to  raise  their  men, 
and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  with  him  to  Glenfinnin.f 

After  sending  off  his  messengers,  Charles  left  Borodale  for  the  house 
of  Kinlochmoidart,  about  seven  miles  from  Borodale,  whither  he  and 
his  suite  had  been  invited  by  the  proprietor  to  spend  a  few  days,  while 
the  preparations  for  the  appointed  meeting  were  going  on.  Charles  and 
his  party  went  by  sea,  and  their  baggage  and  some  artillery  were  for- 
warded by  the  same  conveyance ;  but  the  body-guard,  which  had  been 
provided  by  Clanranald,  proceeded  by  land  along  the  heads  of  two  in- 
tervening bays.  While  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  his  friend,  Charles 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  services  of  Kinlochmoidart  in  the  wannest 
terms,  offered  him  a  colonel's  commission  in  a  regiment  of  horse-dra- 
goons, and  promised  him  a  peerage,  j: 

During  Charles's  stay  at  Kinlochmoidart,  the  arming  of  the  High- 
landers went  on  with  extraordinary  alacrity ;  and  several  days  before  the 
prince's  departure  for  Glenfinnin,  detached  parties  of  armed  Highland- 
ers were  to  be  seen  perambulating  the  country  in  different  directions. 
Though  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  yet  so 
effectually  had  his  arrival  been  concealed  from  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Highlands,  that  it  was  not  until  they  received  intelligence  of 
these  movements,  that  they  began  even  to  suspect  his  arrival.  Alarmed 
by  reports  which  reached  him  for  the  safety  of  Fort  William,  around 
which  Lochiel  and  Keppoch  were  assembling  their  men,  the  governor 
of  Fort  Augustus  despatched,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  two  com- 
panies of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Scots  Royals,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Scott,  to  reinforce  that  garrison ;  but 
they  did  not  reach  their  destination,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  a 

•  Home's  works,  voL  iii.  p.  4.  et  seq.     Kirkoonnel  MS. 

f  Mr  Home  is  evidently  mistaken  in  saying  <'  that  young  Clanmnald  undertook  to  go  to 
the  isle  of  Skye,  and  inform  Sir  Alexander  Maodonald  and  Madeod  of  the  rendezvcus, 
and  solicit  them  to  join."  Clanranald  had  returned  from  Skye  before  the  rasolutioa  to 
meet  at  Glenfinnin  had  been  adopted,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Clanranald  went  a 
second  time  to  Skye. 

^  As  an  inducement  to  fiiTour  his  restoration,  the  ChoTalier  de  St  George  promised  to 
ennoble  a  considerable  number  of  his  friends.  Patents  of  nobility  were  accordingly  made 
out  and  signed  in  favour  of  all  the  Jacobite  chieft  and  other  leading  supporters  of  the 
cause.     See  letter  from  the  Chevalier  to  the  prince,  7th  Nov.,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 
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party  of  Lochiel's  and  Keppoch's  meo.  As  this  occurreiioe  Hiay  be  re- 
garded as  the  commeDcement  of  hostilities^  and  as  it  is  strong  ehamc* 
teristic  of  the  ardour  with  which  the  Highlanders  took  the  fidd  at  the 
command  of  their  chids,  the  details  of  it  may  not  here  be  considered  as 
out  of  place* 

At  the  period  in  iquestion,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  the  previous  in- 
surrection of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  country  between  Fort 
William  and  Inverness  was  inhabited  altogether  by  disaffected  clans ;  to 
overawe  whom  chiefly,  the  chain  of  forts,  named  Fort  William,  Fort 
Augustus  and  Fort  George,  which  reach  across  the  Highlands  from  the 
east  to  the  west  sea,  was  placed.  In  the  centre  of  these,  or  almost 
equidistant  between  Fort  William  and  Fort  George,  stands  Fort  Augus- 
tus, the  distance  between  which  and  Fort  William  is  twenty-eight  miles. 
To  keep  up  a  regular  communication  between  the  garrisons  of  the  two 
last  mentioned  forts,  a  road  was  made  by  orders  of  the  government  along 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  narrow  lakes,  which  now 
form  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  It  was  along  this  road 
that  the  detachment  in  question  marched.  That  they  might  reach  Fort 
William  the  same  day — ^there  being  no  place  on  the  road  where  so 
many  men  could  have  taken  up  their  quarters  during  night — ^they  left 
Fort  Augustus  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  August,  and 
met  with  no  interruption  till  they  arrived  at  High  Bridge,  within  eight 
miles  of  Fort  William.  This  bridge,  which  consists  of  one  arch  of 
great  height,  is  built  across  the  river  Spean, — a  mountain-torrent  con- 
fined between  high  and  steep  banks.  On  approaching  the  bridge  the 
ears  of  the  party  were  saluted  by  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe,— a  circum- 
stance which  could  excite  little  surprise  in  the  Highlands ;  but  when 
they  observed  a  body  of  Highlanders  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
with  swords  and  firelocks  in  their  hands,  the  party  became  alarmed. 

The  Highlanders  who  had  posted '  themselves  at  the  bridge,  were  of 
Keppbch's  clan,  and  were  under  the  command  of  Macdonald  of  Tiem- 
driech;  and  though  they  did  not  consist  of  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
persons,  yet  by  leaping  and  skipping  about,  moving  from  place  to  place, 
and  extending  their  plaids  between  one  another  to  give  themselves  a 
formidable  appearance,  they  impressed  Captain  Scott  with  an  idea  that 
they  were  a  pretty  numerous  body.  He  therefore  halted  his  men,  and 
sent  forward  a  sergeant  with  his  own  servant  towards  the  bridge  to  re- 
connoitre;  but  when  they  came  near  the  bridge  they  were  seized  and 
carried  across  by  two  nimble  Highlanders,  who  unexpectedly  darted 
upon  them.  Seeing  the  fate  of  his  messengers,  knowing  that  he  was  in 
a  disaffected  district,  and  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Highlanders, 
Captain  Scott  deemed  it  more  advisable  to  retreat  than  risk  an  encoun- 
ter. He,  therefore,  ordered  his  men  to  face  about,  and  return  by  the 
road  they  had  come.  Tierndriech  had  for  some  time  observed  the 
march  of  these  troops,  and  had  sent  expresses  to  Lochiel  and  Keppoch, 
whose  houses  were  within  three  or  four  miles  of  High  Bridge,  announ- 

III.  c 
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eing  their  advuioey  and  demanding  asmrtineo.  Expaetitig  immediale 
aid  and  -BOt  wkking  to  display  his  weaknessy  wtuch,  from  the  opennen 
of  tihe  gromd  aear  the  bridge,  ivoidd  have  been  canly  diicerniUe,  he 
did  not  follow  Soott  immediately,  Init  Icept  at  a  disCanoe  till  the  troops 
had  passed  the  west  end  of  Loeh-Lochie,  and  were  upon  the  nanow 
road  between  the  laiie  and  the  mountaki*  The  Highlandav  tharenpon 
BHule  their  appeanmoe,  and  ascending  the  enggy  eminenees  wUeh  orer- 
hang  the  road,  and,  idieUeriatg  themsehres  among  the  recks  and  trees, 
began  to  fins  down  npim  the  retreatiog  party,  who,  in  piaee  of  f«tttr»- 
ing  the  fire,  aocelerated  their  pace. 

Before  this  fire  had  been  opened,  bands  of  H^hlanders  were  pn>- 
eeeding  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge  to  asfist  in  the  attack.  T^oon 
hearing  the  report  of  the  fise-arms,  these  hastened  to  the  plaee  whenee 
the  firing  proceeded,  and  in  a  short  time  a  considerable  body  joined  the 
party  imder  Tiemdriech.  Captain  Scott  continued  his  mareh  lapidiy 
along  the  loch,  and  when  he  reached  the  east  end  he  observed  some 
Highlanders  on  a^U  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Oidi,  where  -Aey  had 
assembled  appanently  for  tlie  purpose  of  intercepting  Mm  on  his  retreat 
Disliking  the  ai^earanoe  of  this  body,  wbieh  stood  in  the  direct  way 
of  his  rettest,  Soott  absolved  to  throw  himself  for  protection  into  Ijf 
vergary  castlOi  the  seat  of  Maodoneil  of  Giengary,  and  aeoordmgly 
crossed  the  isthmus  between  the  two  lakes.  This  moTemeat,  howeirei^ 
only  rendered  his  situation  Toore  eaxbamassipg,  as  be  bad  not  marched 
far  when  he  peroeived  another  body  of  HigblaiKlem»  the  Maedooelb^of 
Glengary  comii^  down  the  (^posito  hill  to  ottaek  him.  In  this  dflem^ 
ma  be  formed  his  men  into  a  hollow  sqaare,  and  proceeded  on  his  wafv^ 
Meanwhile*  Tienidisech  having  been  reioforoedby  a  party  oiKeppodk'^ 
meo,  headed  by  the  ohie&  hastened  the  punsuit,  and  aooa  came  up 
Willi  the  fogtti'V€e»  To  spare  the  effusi<m  of  blood,  Keppoeh  ad<vanoed 
alone  to  Scott's  party,  required  them  to  surrender,  and  oi^red  diem 
quartern ;  but  assured  them,  that,  in  case  of  resistance,  they  would  be  est 
to  piaces.  Fa^gued  with  a  long  march,  and  surrounded  on  all  aides  by 
increasing  bodies  of  H^hlandera,  Captain  Soott*  who  had  been  woandr 
ed,  and  bad  had  two  of  his  men  killed,  accepted  the  terms  offered,  and 
surrendered.  This  afiair  was  eearcoly  over,  when  Loehiel  amTed  oo 
the  spot  with  a  party  of  Camerons,  and  took  charge  of  the  i^m>nem> 
whom  he  carried  to  his  ovm  house  at  Acbnaearie.  The  result  of  tiUs 
eiogulaf  rencounti^,  in  whi^  tb0  Highlanders  did  not  lose  a  ^ioglo  nan, 
was  bailed  by  tikom  a$  the  harbinger  of  certain  success,  and  tbey  t»- 
quired  no  &rther  indueemi^tt  to  prosecute  the  war  thus  auspiciously  bo- 
gun,  as  4bey  imagined.* 

*  HomeTs  Works,  rol.  i!i.  p.  U— KirkconneT  MS.— Tour  in  Uie  Highlands.  li«nd., 
1819.  laH  Preddmt  FoHmm,  fn  a  Mter  «•  Sir  Atozanaer  MaodoaaM*  lOth  Augiut, 
1745,  tbu8  aUiides  to  thl«  afiair,  <*  Hhia  Bimtwih  supi»(»ing  it  4«  l>#  triif^  I  am  nftaid  will 
elevate  too  much,  and  be  the  occasion  of  farther  folly.  Two  companies  pf  the  Royals 
made  prisoners,  sounds  pretty  welt,  and  will  surely  he  passed  for  a  notable  achieTement.*' 
'^Hime'4  Works,  vol.  ili.  p.  t09. 
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ChiHrks*  to  wlKNtt  it  mmy  be  MippcMd  inltlligeBce  of  lhl#  afildr  wat 
instttitfjr  sent,  left  KialoehMOtdart  on  Che  eigiiteralh  of  Aogtiet^  oa 
whick  ^j  lie  went  bjr  water  to  the  mmi  of  AlexMider  Maodoatld  of 
GlewtlkwfciW  q&  the  aide  of  Looh  Sbiel*  where  ho  wao  Joioed  hy  Gor- 
don of  Gleiibaeket,  who  broogbt  wUh  him  Cai^toia  Swocionhiimf  •• 
£iiglieh  oll^cer  of  Gnise'e  regimeDt»  who  had  beeo  tahes  piiioiier  hy 
a  party  of  Kc|>poch*s  mm  while  on  hit  way  to  Fort  WiUiam  to  inapeei 
that  fortress.  The  prince  passed  the  night  at  Glenalladafe,  and  with  his 
attendants,  who  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  perM>nS|  proceeded 
about  six  o'cloek  aesKt  mofaing  in  three  boats  for  Gkofianiov  and 
knded  witbin  a  few  hours  at  the  east  end  of  l4>eh  Shielf  where  the  Ui- 
tie  i^er  Finnia  Wis  into  the  Iftkeb 

61e&finnin»  the  plaee  appointed  for  the  rendes?oii%  is  a  narrow  Yak 
bounded  en  both  sides  by  hi^  and.roeky  BM>«ntaiBs,  between  whieh 
the  river  Finntt  runs.  This  ^mt  forms  the  inlet  fiN>m  Koidart  into 
IfOehabeiy  and  at  its  gorge  is  about  fifteen  milei  west  from  Fort  WiUianL 
On  landing,  the  prinee  was  received  by  the  laird  of  Morar  at  the  head 
of  one  bnndred  and  fifty  men,  with  whom  he  marched  te  Glenfinnin^ 
where  they  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock.  Charles,  of  course*  expected 
to  find  a  lai^  **  gathering  of  the  clans'*  in  the  vale  awaiting  his  ap- 
proach ;  but»  to  bis  great  surprise^  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen 
^(Higheut  the  whole  extent  of  the  lonely  glen,  except  the  solitary 
inhabitants  of  the  few  huts  which  formed  the  hamlet  Chagrined  and 
disappointed^  Charles  entered  one  of  these  hovels  to  ruminate  over  the 
supposed  caitf  es  which  might  have  retarded  the  assembling  of  his  friends. 
After  waiting  about  two  hours  in  anxious  suspense,  he  was  relieved 
firom  his  solicitude  by  the  distant  sound  of  a  bagpipe,  which  occasionally 
broke  upon  his  ear,  and  by  its  gradual  increase,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  a  party  was  coming  ia.the  direction  of  the  glen.  While  all 
eyes  were  tonied  towards  the  point  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  a  dark 
mass  was  seen  overtopping  the  hill  and  descending  its  side.  This  was 
the  dan  Cameron,  amounting  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men» 
with  Lochiel,  their  chief,  at  their  head.  They  advanced  in  two  co- 
lumns, of  three  men  deep  each,  with  the  prisoners  who  were  taken,  in 
the  late  scuffle  between  the  lines.  , 

If  in  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  he  was  kept  after  entering  Glen- 
finnin,  the  spirits  of  Chorles  sofered  a  temporary  depression,  they  soon 
recovered  their  wonted  buoyancy  when  he  beheM  the  gallant  band  which 
BOW  stood  before  him.  Without  waitingy  therefore,  for  the  other  clans 
who  were  expected  to  join,  the  prince  at  once  resdhred  to  raise  his  stand- 
ard and  to  declare  open  war  against  ^^  the  elector  of  Hanover,"  as 
George  the  Second  was  called,^  "  and  his  adherents."*  The  marquis 
of  Tullibardine^  to  whom,  firom  his  rank,  was  allotted  the  honour  of  un- 
furling the  standard^  took  his  station  on  a  small  knoll  in  die  centre  of  the 

*  KirkocvTAel  MB. 
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▼ale,  where^  sapported  by  two  meoy  he  displayed  the  banner,  and  pro- 
daimed  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  as  king  before  the  assembled  host, 
who  rent  the  air  with  their  accUtaiationB.  The  flag  used  upon  this 
occasion  was  of  silk,  of  a  white,  blue,  and  red  texture,  but  without  any 
motto.  After  proclamation,  a  commission  of  the  following  tenor  firom 
the  Chevalier  de  St  Greorge,  appointing  his  son  Prtn<ie  Charles  r^ent 
of  these  kingdoms,  was  read  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine. 

'^  James  R. 
*^  Whereas  we  have  a  near  prospect  of  beiog  restored  to  the  throne  of 
our  ancestors,  by  the  good  inclinations  of  our  subjects  towards  us ;  and 
whereas  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  this  country  it  will  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  be  present  in  person  at  the  first  setting 
up  of  our  royal  standard,  and  evenjsome  time  after ;  we  therefore  esteem 
it  for  our  service,  and  the  good  of  our  kingdoms  and  dominions,  to 
nominate  and  appoint,  as  we  hereby  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint 
our  dearest  son,  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  sole  regent  of  our  king- 
doms of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  our  other  dominions 
during  our  absence.  It  b  our  will  and  intention  that  our  said  dearest 
son  should  enjoy  and  exercise  all  that  power  and  authority,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  constitution  of  our  kingdoms,  has  been  enjoyed 
and  exercised  by  former  regents.  Requiring  all  our  faithful  subject^  to 
give  all  due  submission  and  obedience  to  our  regent  aforesaid,  as  imme- 
diately representing  our  royal  person,  and  acting  by  our  authority. 
And  we  hereby  revoke  all  commissions  of  regency  granted  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever.  And  lastly,  we  hereby  dispense  with  all 
formalities,  and  other  omissions  that  may  be  herein  contained ;  declaring 
this  our  commission  to  be  as  firm  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  it  had  passed  our  great  seab,  and  as  if  it  were  according  to  the 
usual  style  and  forms.  Given  under  our  sign  manual  and  privy  signet 
at  our  court  at  Rome,  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  our  reign.     J.  R.'* 

The  reading  of  this  commission  was  succeeded  by  the  following  mani- 
festo, of  same  date. 

^*  James  VIII.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Scotland, 
^      England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

&c.     To  all  our  loving  subjects,  of  what  degree  or 

quality  soever,  greeting. 

*'  Having  always  borne  the  most  constant  afiection  to  our  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  from  whence  we  derive  our  royal  origin,  and 
where  our  progenitors  have  swayed  the  sceptre  with  glory  through  a 
longer  succession  of  kings  than  any  monarchy  upon  earth  can  at  this 
day  boast  of;  we  cannot  but  behold  with  the  deepest  concern  the 
miseries  they  suffer  under  a  foreign  usurpation,  and  the  intolerable  bur- 
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dens  daily  added  to  their  yoke,  which  become  yet  more  sensible  to  «s 
when  we  consider  the  constant  zeal  and  affection  the  generality  of  onr 
subjects  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom  have  ezpresMd  for  os  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  particoiarly  when  we  had  the  satisfiiction  of  being  oonelves 
amongst  them. 

*^  We  see  a  nation  always  fiunoos  for  valoori  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  greatest  of  foreign  potentates,  rednced  to  the  condition  of  a  prorince, 
nnder  the  specious  pretence  of  an  union  with  a  more  powerAd  neigh- 
bour. In  consequence  of  this  pretended  union,  grievons  and  nnprece- 
dented  taxes  have  been  laid  on,  and  leried  with  sererity  in  spite  of  all 
the  representations  that  could  be  made  to  the  contrary ;  and  these  have 
not  fidled  to  produce  that  poverty  and  decay  of  trade  which  were  easily 
foreseen  to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  oppressive  measures. 

*'  To  prevent  the  just  resentment  which  could  not  but  arise  from  such 
usage,  our  foithful  Highlanders,  a  people  always  trained  up  and  inured 
to  arms,  have  been  deprived  of  them ;  forts  and  citadels  have  been  built 
and  garrisoned  where  no  foreign  invasion  could  be  i^prehended,  and  a 
military  government  has  been  effectually  introduced,  as  into  a  conquer* 
ed  country.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  consequences  of  such 
violent  and  unprecedented  proceedings,  if  ^  timely  remedy  be  not  put  to 
them ;  neither  is  it  less  manifest  that  such  a  remedy  can  ever  be  ob- 
taiiyd  but  by  our  restoration  to  the  throne  of  our  ancestors,  into  whose 
royal  heart  such  destructive  maxims  could  never  find  admittance. 

'^  We  think  it  needless  to  call  to  mind  how  solicitous  we  have  ever 
been,  and  how  often  we  have  ventured  our  royal  person,  to  compass  this 
great  end ;  which  the  Divine  Providence  seems  now  to  have  furnished 
us  with  the  means  of  doing  effectually  by  enabling  our  good  subjects  in 
England  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  under  which  they  have  likewise  felt  their 
share  of  the  common  calamities.  Our  former  expenence  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  cheerful  and  hearty  concurrence  of  our  Scots  sub- 
jects on  this  occasion,  towards  the  perfecting  the  great  and  glorious 
work ;  but  that  none  may  be  deterred  by  the  memory  of  past  miscar- 
riages from  returning  to  their  duty,  and  being  restored  to  the  happiness 
they  formerly  enjoyed,  we  in  this  public  manner  think  fit  to  make 
known  our  gracious  intentions  towards  all  our  people. 

"  We  do  therefore,  by  this  our  royal  declaration,  absolutely  and  effec- 
tually pardon  and  remit  all  treasons,  and  other  crimes  hitherto  commit- 
ted against  our  royal  father,  or  ourselves.  From  the  benefit  of  which 
pardon  we  except  none,  but  such  as  shall,  alter  the  publication  hereof, 
wilfully  and  maliciously  oppose  us,  or  those  who  shall  appear  or  en- 
deavour to  appear  in  arms  for  our  service. 

*^  We  forther  declare  that  we  will  with  all  convenient  speed  call  a  free 
parliament ;  that  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  such  an  assembly,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  repair  the  breaches  caused  by  so  long  an  usurpation, 
to  redress  all  grievances,  and  to  free  our  people  from  the  unsupportable 
burden  of  the  malt-tax,  and  all  other  hardships  and  impositions  which 
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have  been  the  eontequenocfi  oS  the  pretemied  udiob  ;  thai  so  the  Bstioii 
may  be  restored  to  thai  hottour^  liberty^  aad  ind^eBden^,  wbieii  it 
formerly  ei\joyed. 

<<  We  likeviae  prMuse  apoB  onr  roytk  vmxd  to  psotect^  seenfey  mkI 
maintain  all  our  Protestant  subjects  in  the  free  exercise  of  ihnt  reiigioiiy 
aad  in  the  luH  enjoyment  o£  M  their  ri^ts^  privileges^  and  ivraiinities, 
wid  in  the  secure  poeaesaton  of  all  ehurche%  uaiveiBities,  coHegcn^  aad 
scboolsy  cxmlbtm  to  the  lavs  of  the  land. 

"  All  thia  we  shall  be  ready  toi  confiraa  in  our  fM  pariiamenC ;  in 
which  we  promise  to  pass  any  act  or  acts-  that  shall  be  judged  Becessary 
to  seoitre  eadi  private  pavon  in  the  inll  poBcession  of  lis  liberty  aad 
property^  to  advance  trader  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  establisii  titt 
geaetal  weliace  and  tranqaiUity  of  the  natioa-  In  all  sach  matlera  we 
are  fully  resolved  to  aet  always  by  the  sidvice  of  oar  parliamients,  and  to 
value  none  of  our  titles  so  much  as.  that  of  co$nmaufaiker  if  oar  peoph^ 
which  we  shall  ever  d&ow  ourselves  to  be  by  oor  constaafi  endeavoara  to 
promote  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  all  our  8abj<»ct»r  And  we  shall  be  par- 
ticularly solicifoys  to  settlei^  eneowrage,  and  maintaiB  the  fishery  and 
linen  manulacturea  of  the  naiion,  which  we  are  sensible  may  be  of  sach 
advantage  to  it^  and  which,  we  hope  are.  worka  reserved  for  ii»  to  ae- 
complish. 

<<  As.  ibr  those  who  ahall  appear  mcve  sigwilly  zealous  ibr  the  reoovtsrjF 
of  our  just  rights  and  the  prosperity  of  tfaeb  country,  we  sludl  take  effee* 
lual  care  to  reward  them  according  to  their  respective  degreea  and 
merits.  And  we  particularly  promise^  as  aforesaid,  our  full,  free,  and 
general  pardon  to  sU  (^Bbers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  now  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  usurper^  whether  of  the  sea-  or  land,  provided  that  upos 
^he  pul^cation  hereof  and  before  they  engage  in  any  fight  or  bi^tie 
against  our  forces^  they  quk  the  said  unjost  and  unwarrantable  service, 
aod  returR  to  their  duty,  in  which  case  we  shall  pay  <!hem  9SI  the  arreasa 
that  shall  be  at  that  time  due  to  them  from  thse  usurper;  we  shall  grant  to 
the  officers  the  same  commissioBs  they  shall  tdien  bear,  if  not  higher ; 
and  to  all  soldkera  and  sailora  a  gratificatioa  of  a  whde  year's  ps^  for 
their  forwardness  in  promoting  our  service. 

*'  We  farther  prcnnise  and  deeUure^  that  the  vasaak  of  aacht  asi  shall 
without  regard  to  our  present  declaratieB,  obstinately  peraist  in  their 
rebellion^  and  thereby  forfieit  all  pret^sfiioes  to  our  royal  cleoMncy,  shall 
be  delivered  from  att  servitude  they  were  foraieily  bound  to^  and  shall 
have  graats  aad  ehartera  of  their  lands  to  be  hdd  immediately  of  tin 
crown,  provided  they,  upon  the  publication  ef  this  our  royal  dedaration, 
declare  openly  for  us,  and  join  heartily . in:  the  cause  of  tbetr  countiy. 

<*  And  having  thus  dedaved  our  gvadeua  intenlions  to  our  loving 
sulgeeiis,  we  do.  hereby  requise  and  command  theoi.  to  be  assisting:  to  us 
ia  the  reooveiy  of  our  rights^  aed  of  thdur  own  ^yp«rliea;  and  that  dl 
our  sal^eta  from  the  age  of  sixteen  tosiarty^  do>  upon  the  setting  li^of  our 
royal  standard*  immediately  w^air  to  it,  or  join  themsdkvea  to  such  as 
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•hdl  fat  wppemr  for  iw  ui  their  retpeddye  aUres ;  and  tin  to  •ene  Hm 
b&nm  «iid  wrms  ci  all  smpected  peraom,  and  all  anaawwitioD,  lbraga» 
and  irfiateTer  c3se  may  be  neoumry  for  die  me  of  o«r  i»reea. 

**  We  ilso  stricdj  coBMiaBd  ail  TCodveia,  eoDeclsn,  or  odier  penoDi 
wiio  aiay  be  aeiBcd  of  any  aam  or  aania  of  money  levied  in  tbe  name 
or  ftr  the  use  of  the  asorper^  to  letaia  aoeh  aam  or  nuna  of  money  in 
that  own  haaiii^  tili  they  cm  pi^  tbem  to  aome  penoo  of  dbtinetion 
appearing  poblioly  ftr  as,  and  demanding  the  same  lor  onr  oae  and  aer- 
^riee;  whoae  receipt  or  xnceipta  ahall  bo  a  anflWent  diaofaaf^a  fer  all  aoeh 
•edBectorsy  reeeiwen,  or  other  peiaona,  their  heiiay  Ae. 

**  Laady,  vo  d^  hereby  neqnim  all  aheriffii  of  ahiraa»  ate  wards  of 
atewaortriesy  and  their  respeefeiTe  depntms  magiatrates  of  royal  bQrsugba» 
4md  bailies  of  regafitiea,  and  all  otben  to  whom  it  auiy  belong*  to  pub- 
lidi  this  oinr  declaration,  at  the  aaarfcet  croaaea  of  their  reapeetifo  towna 
and  boroughs,  and  tfaeve  to  proclaim  ua  mider  the  pendty  of  being  pro- 
ceeded .i^Binat  aoeording  to  law,  for  their  nagket  of  ao  neceaavy  and  im 
portant  a  dnfty/' 

Alter  tUs  manifesto  had  i>een  read,  the  marqais  of  Tallibardiae  re 
tamed  to  the  priiice*a  iqaartaEa  with  the  ataadard  nnder  an  eaoort 
of  fifty  Camerona.  In  about  an  hoar  alber  the  eonoluaioii  of  tlda  oere- 
nony,  Maedonald  of  Keppoeh  joined  (he  prinoe  with  three  haflMirtd  of 
hn  men ;  and  la  the  evening  some  gentlemen  of  the  name  ot  Maoleod, 
diapkased  with  the  oondacit  of  their  ehle&  arrivod  at  Glenfinniiii  proffer- 
ed thehr  aenrieea  io  the  pruiee^  ajad  tiered  to  letum  to  Skye»  and  raise 
^  the  men  they  could  In  suppoii  of  iiis  eanse.  On  arriving  at  Glen- 
£on£D,  Maadooald  of  Tieiiadrieebi  pi^entod  the  prince  with  an  excel- 
lent horse  which  he  had  tdcen  from  Captain  Scott  The  aoiaoiated  ap- 
peamnoe  of  the  glen,  which  now  resounded  with  the  martial  atraina  of  the 
p9hroch«  coalaraated  strongly  with  the  solitary  gloom  which  perraded 
when  the  prioee  entered  it  Instead  of  the  small  party  which  joined 
him  in  the  moraing,  Charles  found  himself  within  a  lew  hours  there- 
after fit  the  h$9d  of  A  body  of  about  twelvie  hundred  brave  and  resolute 
meu>  waiwdy  attached  to  his  person  and  ^use^  and  ready  and  willing  to 
hazard  th^ir  Uv<es  in  hm  service.  Charles  was  exceedingly  delighted  at  the 
i^f^arfoioe  of  his  Uttle  armyt  and  it  has  been  observed  that  at  no  other 
time  did  he  lookIa^r^  cheerfi^l  or  display  a  greater  buoyaucy  of  i^rits** 

Of  the  many  singialar  circumstances  attending  this  extraordioary  in- 
suxreetloUi  the  utter  ignorance  in  which  the  penaenagertovhose  uame  it 
was  undertaken  imf  kf^t  i^  not  th^  I^9t  Charles  had  indeed  m'it- 
ion  bis  fttiner  on  the  ^e  of  his  deiiitrtureivom  France,  acquainting  him 
With  the  resolutfon  h^  Imd  tekei^  but  befiwe  his  letter  reached  Rom^,  the 
prince  was  actually  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  object  of  Charles  in 
concealing  his  design  from  the  Chevalier  is  obvious.  He  was  aware 
that  his  father  would  have  opposed  such  a  rash  attempt,  and  might  pro* 

•  Jacobite  Memoir^  ^.  it4k 
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bably  have  applied  to  the  court  of  Fi*ance  to  prevent  his  departure ;  and 
having  taken  his  resolution,  he  was  determined  not  to  put  it  in  jeopardy 
by  too  timely  an  announcement  of  his  intentions.  Whatever  opinion 
may  now  be  formed  of  the  prudence  of  an  undertaking,  which,  had  it 
succeeded,  would  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  boldest  strokes  oFfk)- 
litical  wisdom,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
prince,  in  thus  withholding  from  his  parent  all  knowledge  of  the  design 
he  had  formed  for  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  daring  ambition. 
Though  under  the  corrupt  influence  of  i^  few  interested  persons,  whom 
he  kept  about  his  person,*  he  still  retained  a  suflicient  portion  of  ^al 
respect  to  prevent  him  from  violating  the  declared  injunctions  of  his 
father ;  and  as  no  opposition  short  of  actual  violence  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  forego  his  resolution  of  going  to  Scotland,  he  avoided 
the  disagreeable  alternative  of  disregarding  the  commands  which  bis 
father  would  have  laid  upon  him  by  taking  the  course  he  did. 

When  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  received  the  prince's  letter,  which 
informed  him,  that  he  was  to  proceed  instantly  to  Scotland,  he  was 
greatly  surprised  and  agitated  ;f  but  as  the  step  had  been  taken,  he 
became  Reconciled  to  it,  and  even  could  not  help  applauding  the  cour- 
age of  the  prince  in  entering  upon  the  enterprise.  Writing  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  the  Chevalier  says,  *^  I  have 
row  by  me  your  letters  of  the  fourteenth  July,  and  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  which  last  came  by  the  courier,  which  brought  me  an  account 
of  the  resolution  the  prince  had  taken,  and  executed  without  consulting 
me,  for  he  was  very  sure  I  would  not  have  approved  it,  tho'  I  cannot 
but  say,  that  the  courage  and  sentiments  he  shows  on  this  occasion, 
will  always  do  him  honor.*'!  Again  in  writing  to  his  agent,  Sempil, 
same  day,  he  observes^  *<  What  takes  me  up  wholly  at  present,  is  the 
resolution  the  prince  has  taken  and  executed,  without  my  knowledge. 
•  •  ,  The  question  now  is  to  look  forward,  and  not  to  blame  what  is  past. 
It  is  true,  I  never  should  have  advised  the  prince  to  have  taken  such  a 
step,  but  since  it  is  taken  it  must  be  supported,  and  whatever  be  the 
event,  it  will  certainly  turn  much  to  the  prince's  personal  honor,  nay, 
even  something  may  be  said  to  justify  what  he  has  done.  The  usage 
he  met  with  in  France,  and  the  dread  of  a  peace,  were  no  doubt  strong 
motives  to  push  him  on  a  rash  undertaking,  than  to  sit  still ;  and  who 
knows  but  what  has  happened,  may,  in  some  measure,  force  the  court  oi 
France  out  of  shame  to  support  him,  while  otherwise  perhaps  they  had 
continued  to  neglect  him,  and  then  have  abandoned  him  at  last.  .  .  • 
The  prince's  example  will,  I  hope,  animate  our  friends  in  England ;  he 
has  ventured  generously  for  them,^  and  if  they  abandon  him,  they  them- 
selves, and  indeed  our  country,  will  be  ruined."§ 

•  See  extract  Letter  from  the  Chevalier  to  O'Bryan,  16  August,  1746»  in  the  Appendix, 
f  Writing  to  0*Bryan,  he  says,  (11  August,  1745)  *  Je  vous  avoue  que  ma  surprise  e( 
mon  agitation  6toient  grandes  en  apprennant  cette  nouvelle.*' — Stuart  Papen. 

I  Stuart  Papers.  ^  Ibid. 
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It  had  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  Chevalier — an  opinion  which 
experience  has  shown  was  well  founded-— 4hat  no  attempt  on  Scotland 
could  possibly  succeed,  unless  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  landing 
in  England,  and  he  now  saw  the  necessity  of  enforcing  this  considera- 
tion more  strongly  than  ever  upon  the  court  of  France.    In  the  letter 
which  Charles  had  sent  him,  he  desired  his  father  to  write  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  Cardinal  Tencin,  to  urge  them  for  support.     The  Che* 
valier,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  king  and  to  the  cardinal 
but  addressed  himself  also  to  the  Marechal  de  Noailles,  and  the  whole 
of  the  French  ministers.*     Alluding  to  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  prince  by  a  descent  on  England,  the  Chevalier  says  in  the  letter 
to  Ormond,  from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been  made*;  ^  Enfin, 
since  the  step  is  taken,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  do  our 
best  to  support  it,  and  I  am  very  sure  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your 
side  for  that-efiect.     My  darkness,  my  anxiety,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
my  reflections  on  this  occasion,  are  so  great  that  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
enlarge  on  this  subject  at  present     In  the  mean  time,  I  now  write  to 
Lord  Marischal  by  the  way  of  Paris,  and  write  also  directly   to  the 
king  of  France,  and  all  the  ministers,  for  without  a  landing  in  Eng- 
land is  soon  made,   humanly  speaking,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
prince  to  succeed."     He  repeats  almost  the  same  observations  in  his 
letter   to   Sempil,  also  referred   to :   '*  I   know  not  particularly   the 
grounds  he  (the  prince)  goes  upon,  but  I  am  afraid  there  Is  little  room 
to  hope  he  will  succeed,  except  he  be  vigorously  supported  by  the  court 
of  France ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  all  of  us  in  our  difierent  spheres 
leave  nothing  undone  for  that  effect.     I  now  write  myself  to  the  king 
of  France  and  all  the  ministers,  and  we  must  be  all  of  us  more  than 
ever  solely  and  wholly  intent  on  the  great  object." 

But  the  Chevalier,  in  his  anxiety  to  procure  early  succours  for  the 
prince,  did  not  confine  himself  to  words.  To  pay  off  the  debts  which 
Charles  had  contracted  before  his  departure,  he  immediately  remitted 
a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  firancs  to  O'Bryan,  his  chief  agent  at 
Paris,  and  placed  another  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs  in  the  hands  of 
Waters,  junior,  his  banker  at  Paris,  at  the  disposal  of  O'Bryan,  to 
meet  instant  contingencies,  f  He  afterwards  remitted  to  Waters, 
through  Belloni,  his  Jbanker  at  Rome,  eighty  thousand  Roman  crowns, 
and  promised  another  remittance  of  eight-and-twenty  thousand  in  a 
few  weeks,  which,  he  said,  would  exhaust  his  treasury. 

*  See  the  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  Appendix,  No.  V.  Those  letters,  ten  in  num- 
ber, all  bear 'the  date  of  11th  August,  1745. 

t  ^  J*ai,  (says  the  Chevalier  to  O' Bryan,  16th,  Aug.  1745,)  enroy^  la  semaine  pass^e 
200,000  Francs  A  Paris  pour  payer  ce  que  le  Prince  avait  emprunt^  avant  que  de  partir, 
et  j'espdre  en  cas  de  besoin  pouToir  lever  quelque  argent  sur  quelquee  pelits  fonda  qui 
me  resteut  icy,  et  sur  les  pierreries  du  Prince  m^me,  mais  tout  oela  n'ira  pes  fort  loin,  et 
k  moins  que  la  France  ne  la  secours  largement,  je  ne  aqni  ce  que  arrivera.'* — Stuart 
Papers, 

111.  D 
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In  his  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  the  Chevalier  informed  him  that 
he  had  learned  with  great  astonishment  the  departure  of  the  prince  for 
Scotland;  that  knowing  well  that  he  would  never  have  approved  of 
such  a  step»  he  had  taken  and  put  his  resolution  into  effect  without  con- 
sulting him ;  but  that  being  done,  he  was  obliged  in  sincerity  to  con- 
fess that  he  could  not  but  admire  the  conduct  of  the  prince  in  entering 
apon  the  enterprise,  which,  he  was  certain,  would  make  a  great  and 
fiivourable  impression  upon  the  mitids  of  his  adherents.  He  stated, 
however,  his  conviction,  that  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  force  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  prince  to  succeed,  and  he  entreated  bis 
majeMy  to  furnish  the  necessary  assistance.  He  reminded  him  tbat 
the  prince  had  been  invited  by  him  into  France,  and  although  .a  year 
and  a  half  had  since  elapsed,  that  he  certainly  had  not  forgot  the  object 
which  brought  his  son  thither ;  and  that  a  crisis  had  now  arrived,  when 
the  smallest  delay  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  might  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  success  of  the  brave  attempt  which  the  prince  had  made, 
and  that  he  might  now,  at  little  risk  and  at  a  small  expense,  finish  the 
work  which  the  prince  was  about  to  commence.  As  to  himself  per- 
sonally, the  Chevalier  informed  Louis  that  he  had  formerly  intimated  to 
him  that  he  intended  to  resign  his  rights  to  the  prince;  and  that  his  in- 
tentions were  still  the  same,  with  this  difference  however,  that  while  he 
formerly  considered  that  such  a  step  would  be  advantageous  for  his  ^ml- 
ly,  it  had  now  become  indispensably  necessary  for  his  own  honour,  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  as  he  considered  that  he  should  act  rashly, 
and  be  guilty  of  bad  faith  towards  his  subjects,  if  he  pretended  to  take 
upon  himself  the  cares  of  government,  when  he  was  incapable  of  any 
fatigue  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  consequently  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  These  sentiments,  of  the  sincerity  of  which 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  do  great  honour  to  James,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  letters,  is  entitled  to  stand  in  a  higher  station  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  scale  than  has  been  hitherto  assigned  him. 

The  proceedings  of  government  to  suppress  the  insurrection  are  now 
to  engage  the  reader's  attention. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Jlpatby  of  the  Goreniineiit — ^^Proclamation  by  the  Lordi  of  the  fUgeiiey«*Ijilelligenee 
of  ih«  Prinoe's  arriTal  recelTed  at  Edinbuifl^— Conduct  of  Matiwd  of  Jiadeod— 
CoDtiadictory  reports  at  Edinburgh — Preparationa  of  Sir  John  Cope— Leavee  Edin- 
burgh  for  Stirling— Marches  to  the  North— Arrives  at  Dalwhinnle— Holds  a  Council 
of  War— Resolves  to  march  to  InTomess— Connttr  prochunation  of  Prince  rharici 
Marches  from  Glenilnnin— Crosses  Corrieamck— Flight  of  Cope  to  Inyemsss 
March  of  Charles  to  the  South— Enters  Athole— Arrires  at  Perth — ^Joined  by  LonI 
George  Murray  and  otherB— Preparations  made  by  Charles  at  Perth— Prooeedinyi 
and  alarm  at  Edinburgh— Association  of  Volunteen  formed— Munioipal  intrlguaa* 

No  event  was  less  expected  on  the  part  of  the  goyernment  than  the  land* 
ing  of  Charles  Edward.  A  flying  report  had,  indeed,  been  spread  io 
the  Highlands  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  that  the  prince  was  to  come 
over  in  the  coarse  of  that  season ;  but  no  person,  not  in  the  secret 
of  his  design,  could  have  imagined  that  Charles  had  any  intention 
to  risk  his  person  without  being  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  body 
of  troops,  and  no  disposition  appeared  on  the  part  of  France  to  assist 
him. 

The  report  alluded  to  was  first  communicated  in  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  consideration  in  the  Highlands  to  Lord*president  Forbes, 
who,  on  the  second  of  July,  showed  it  to  Sir  John  Cope,  the  conmiander 
in  chief  in  Scotland.  LitUe  credit  was,  however,  attached  to  the  report, 
either  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  or  by  the  president.  Cope,  though 
equally  incredulous,  considered  it  his  duty  to  communicate  the  report 
to  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland ;  and  to 
provide  against  any  contingency  that  might  occur,  he  proposed  that  the 
forts  of  Scotland  should  be  well  provided,  and  that  arms  should  be  trans- 
mitted for  the  use  of  the  well-affected  clans.  In  an  answer  which  the 
marquis  wrote  upon  the  ninth,  he  ordered  Cope  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  the  north,  but  informed  him,  that,  as  the  measures  he  proposed  were 
considered  by  the  lords  of  the  regency  acting  in  behalf  of  the  king  dur- 
ing his  majesty's  absence  in  Hanover,  as  likely  to  create  alarm,  they 
had  declined  to  enter  into  them.* 

But  the  lords  of  the  regency  were  soon  aroused  from  their  supine- 
ness  by  advices  from  abroad  that  the  French  court  was  meditating  an 

*Cope's  TrlHl,  p.  105. 
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invaBion  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  pretender  had 
left  Nantes  in  a  French  man-of-war,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  was 
actually  landed  in  Scotland.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  marquis 
of  Tweeddale  wrote  Sir  John  Cope,  communicating  to  him  the  news 
which  had  just  been  received,  and  despatched  letters  of  same  date  also 
to  Lord  Milton,  the  justice-clerk,*  and  to  the  lord-advocate,,  with 
similar  intelligence,  and  enjoining  them  to  keep  a  strict  look  out, — ^to 
concert  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  a  landing, — and  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  making  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  intelligence,^-and  to  transmit  to  the  marquis,  from  time  to  time, 
such  information  as  they  were  able  to  collect.  The  lords-justices, 
however,  without  waiting  for  a  return  to  these  letters,  issued,  on  the  sixth 
of  August,  the  following  proclamation. 

*'  Whereas,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  the  eldest,  or  any 
other  son  or  sons  of  the  person  who  pretended  to  be  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  King  James  II.  and  since  his  death  as- 
sumed the  name  and  title  of  James  III.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  should,  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  .in  the  year  1744,  land,  or 
attempt  to  land,  or  be  found  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the 
dominions  or  territories  thereunto  belonging,  or  should  be  found  on 
board  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  being  so  on  board  with  an  intent  to  land 
in  Great .  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  dominions  or  territories 
aforesaid,  he  and  they  respectively  should,  by  virtue  of  the  said  act, 
stand  and  be  adjudged  attainted  of  high  treason  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever.  And  whereas  we  have  received  information  that 
the  eldest  son  of  the  said  pretender  did  lately  embark  in  France  in  or- 
der to  land  in  some  part  of  his  majesty's  kingdonvs,  we,  being  moved 
with  just  indignation  at  so  daring  an  attempt,  and  desirous  that  the  said 
act  may  be  carried  effectually  into  execution,  have  thought  it  fit,  by  ad- 
vice of  his  majesty's  privy-council,  and  do  hereby  in  his  majesty's 
name,  command  and  require  all  his  majesty's  officers,  civil  and  military, 
and  all  other  his  majesty's  loving  subjects,  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  seize  and  secure  the  said  son  of  the  pretender,  whenever  he 
shall  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  or  be  found  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
or  any  of  the  dominions  or  territories  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  or  shall  be  found  on  board  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  being  so 
on  board  with  intent  to  land  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the 
dominions  or  territories  aforesaid,  in  order  to  his  being  brought  to  jus- 
tice ;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  immediately,  when  he  shall  be  so  seized 
and  secured,  to  one  of  hb  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state.  And 
to  the  intent  that  all  due  encouragement  be  given  to  so  important  a 
service,  we  do  hereby  further,  in  his  majesty's  name,  promise  a  reward 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  such  person  or  persons  who  shall  so  seize 

•  Appendix  to  Home's  works,  No.  V. 
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mad  secure  the  said  son  of  the  said  pretender^  fo  as  that  he  may  be 
broaght  to  jastice ;  and  his  majesty's  high-treasurer  or  the  ooounis- 
sioneiB  of  his  majesty's  treasury  for  the  time  beiiig»  is»  and  are  hereby 
required,  to  make  payment  thereof  acoordinf^y*  And  if  any  of  the 
persons  who  have  adhered  to  or  assuted,  or  who  shall  adhere  to  or  as- 
sist the  said  pretender  or  his  said  son,  shall  seiae  and  secure  him  the 
said  son  as  aforesaid,  he  or  they,  who  shall  so  seiae  and  secure  him, 
shall  have  his  majesty's  gracious  pardon^  and  shall  alio  receive  the  said 
reward,  to  be  paid  in  manner  aforesaid." 

The  express  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  reached  Edinburgh 
on  the  third  of  August,  but  the  advices  which  had  been  received  in 
Liondon  had  preceded  it  The  lord^president,  in  a  letter  written  the 
day  before  to  Mr  Pelham,  *  mentions  the  alarm  which,  in  a  state  of 
profound  tranquillity,  these  advices  had  created*  The  report,  however, 
of  the  prince's  intended  visit  was  discredited  by  the  president,  who  con- 
sidered the  "  young  gentleman's  game"  to  be  then  **  very  desperate"  in 
Scotland,  the  president  not  being  to  learn  that  there  was  "  the  least  ap« 
paratus  for  his  reception,  even  amongst  the  few  Highlanders  who  were 
expected  to  be  in  his  interest."  As,  however,  where  there  was  so 
much  at  stake,  the  president  wisely  judged  that  no  report  respecting 
the  prince's  movements,  however  improbable,  was  to  be  disregarded, 
and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  make  his  accustomed  journey  to  the  north 
a  little  earlier  than  usual,  to  the  end  that,  though,  as  he  himself  observes, 
his  *' fighting  days"  were  over,  he  might  give  countenance  to  the  friends  of 
government,  and  prevent  the  seduction  of  the  unwary,  should  the  report 
turn  out  well-founded.  On  the  eighth  of  August,  the  lord-president 
wrote  the  marqub  of  Tweeddale,  stating  that  the  lord-advocate  and 
Sir  John  Cope  had  informed  him  of  the  advices  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  but  expressing  his  disbelief  of  the  report,  which  he 
considered  '*  highly  improbable."  **  I  consider  the  report  as  improba- 
ble, (he  observes,)  because  I  am  confident  that  young  man  cannot  with 
reason  expect  to  be  joined  by  any  considerable  force  in  the  Highlands. 
Some  loose  lawless  men  of  desperate  fortunes  may  indeed  resort  to  him ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  the  Highland  gentlemen,  who  have 
ought  to  lose,  will,  after  the  experience  with  which  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifteen  furnished  them,  think  proper  to  risque  their  for- 
tunes on  an  attempt  which  to  them  must  appear  desperate ;  especially 
as  so  many  considerable  families  amongst  themselves  have  lately  ut- 
tered their  sentiments ;  unless  the  undertaking  is  supported  by  an 
arm'd  power  from  abroad,  or  seconded  by  an  invasion  on  some 
other  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions."  f  To  provide  against  any 
emei^ency  which  might  arise  in  the  north,  his  lordship  proposed 
first,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  arms  should  be  lodged  in  the  forts  in 
the  Highlands,  with  directions  by  whom,  and  to  whom  they  might  be 

»  Culloden  Papers,  p,  203.        f  Ibid.  p.  20*. 
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delivered  out,^-a  proposal  the  same  in  substance  as  that  made  by  Sir 
John  Cope ;  and  secondly,  that  money  or  credit  should  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  confidential  persons  in  the  north,  for  the  use  of  the  public 
senrice.  This  last-mentioned  measure  he  considered  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  it  could  not  be  expected,  as  he  observed,  that  private  indiTidu- 
ab  would  come  forward  with  money,  when  they  recollected  that  seveFal 
gentlemen,  who,  firom  the  want  of  money  in  the  year  seventeen  hun* 
dred  and  fifteen,  had  advanced  large  sums  out  of  their  pockets  for 
the  public  service,  had  not  even  been  repaid,  fiur  less  rewarded  by  the 
government. 

The  lord-president,  though  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  gifted 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  political  foresight,  was,  from  entire  ign<Hr- 
ance  of  the  character  of  Charles,  completely  deceived  in  his  specala- 
tions ;  and  Lord  Tweeddale,  probably  misled  by  the  president^  on  whose 
personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Highlands  he  placed  great  re« 
liance,  adopted  the  same  views.  In  an  answer  to  the  president's  let- 
ter which  the  marquis  wrote  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  *^  I  own  I  have  never  been  alarmed  with  the  reports 
of  the  pretender's  son's  landing  in  Scotland.  I  consider  it  as  a  rash 
and  desperate  attempt,  that  can  have  no  other  consequence  than  the 
ruin  of  those  concerned  in  it."* 

On  the  same  day,-  however,  on  which  the  president's  letter  to  Lord 
Tweeddale  was  written,  all  doubts  of  the  arrival  and  landing  of  the  prince 
were  removed  at  Edinburgh,  by  an  express  from  Lord  Milton,,  the 
justice-clerk,  then  at  Roseneath,  to  Sir  John  Cope,  enclosing  a  letter 
dated  the  fifth,  which  he  had  received  on  the  seventh  firom  Mr  Campbell 
of  Stonefield,  sheriff  of  Argyle,  in  which  was  contained  a  copy  of  a 
letter  received  by  the  latter  from  Mr  Campbell  of  Aird,  factor  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle  in  Mull  and  Morvem,  announcing  the  landing  of  the 
prince  in  Arisaig,  and  stating  that  some  of  the  Macdonalds  were  already 
up  in  arms,  and  that  other  Highlanders  were  preparing  to  follow  their 
example. 

This  news  was  confirmed  next  day,  by  another  express  from  the  laird 
of  Macleod  to  the  lord-president,  dated  the  third  of  August.f  This  let- 
ter he  immediately  communicated  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Mr 
Home — ^who,  though  he  alludes  to  this  letter,  does  not  mentioa 
the  name  of  the  writer,  either  because  he  may  have  been  unaware  of 
it,  or  wished  to  conceal  it — states  that  it  was  written  by  the  same 
gentleman  who  had  formerly  given  the  president  information  of  the 
prince's  design  of  coming  to  the  Highlands.  If  so,  Macleod  was 
guilty  of  a  base  and  dishonourable  act,  as  he  had  certainly  promised  to 
join  the  prince,  if  supported  by  a  foreign  force.  He  might,  at  the  time 
he  is  supposed  to  have  communicated  the  information  of  the  princess  in- 
tention, have  been  probably  apprized  of  Charles's  resolution  to  throw 

*  CuUoden  Papers,  p.  208.        f  IbiH.  p.  203. 
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himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Highlanders ;  but  if  aware  of  sach  in- 
tention, his  eonduct  is  still  more  inexcusable.  H^  firom  a  pure  and  dis- 
contented  motive,  he  wished,  by  thus  giving  early  notice  of  danger,  to 
saye  his  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  preserve  his  friends 
from  ruin,  his  conduct  must  be  considered  patriotic  and  praiseworthy  ; 
but  his  previous  conduct,  as  a  partizan  of  the  exiled  femily,  negatives 
sach  a  presumption.  But  Macleod  himself  appears  to  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  was  playing  a  double  part,  and  he  thus  cunningly  puts 
the  president  on  his  guard  not  to  disclose  the -name  of  his  informant: 
"  As  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  public,  to  know  whence  you  have  this 
inibrmation,  it  is,  I  fancy,  needless  to  mention  either  of  us,  (himself  and 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,)  but  this  we  leave  in  your  own  breast,  as 
you  are  a  much  better  judge  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  proper  to  be  done. 
IVe  wrote  to  no  other ;  and  as  our  friendship  and  confidence  in  you  is 
without  reserve,  so  we  doubt  not  of  your  supplying  our  defects-pro- 
periy."*  He  mentions  the  visit  of  young  Chinranald,  but  avoids 
any  allusion  to  its  object ;  and  observes  that  he  had  given  him  and  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  all  possible  assurances  of  his  prudence.f 

This  intelligence,  which  at  first  was  withheld  from  the  public,  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Gazette,  containing  the  proclama- 
tion for  the  apprehension  of  the  prince.     Nothing  was  now  talked  off  at 
Edinbui^h  but  the  threatened  invasion.    In  the  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  the  public  were  still  kept,  the  most  contradictory  reports  were 
circolated.     A  rumour  of  the^departure  of  Charles  from  France  had  in- 
deed been  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  a  few  days  before, 
and  the  same  paper  had  also,  on  the  back  of  this  report,  stated,  upon  the 
alleged  information  of  a  foreign  journal,  that  the  prince  had  actually 
landed  in  the  Highlands,  and  was  to  be  supported  by  thirty,  thousand 
men  and  ten  ships  of  war ;  but  neither  of  these  statements  appears  to 
have  excited  any  sensation,  being  generally  discredited.     Now,  how- 
ever, every  person  firmly  bdleved  that  the  prince  had  arrived.    One 
day  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  he  had  landed  in  the  western  High- 
^ds  with  ten  thousand  French  troops.     Next  day  it  was  affirmed  with 
equal  confidence  that  he  had  landed  without  troops ;  but  that  whei^ever 
he  came  the  Highlanders  to  a  man  had  joined  him.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jacobites,  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  arrival,  anxious  to  conceal 
the  &ct  till  Charles  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  industriously  cir- 
culated a  report  that  he  was  still  in  France,  and  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  coming  over.     To  divert  the  public  attention,  they  had  re« 
conrs^  to  the  weapons  of  ridicule.     In  their  conversation  they  repre- 
sented the  preparations  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  a  ludicrous  light ; 
uid  to  make  him  contemptible  in   the  eyes  of  the  public,  sent  him 

*  CttUoden  Papers,  p.  204. 

t  The  author  of  the  Journal  and  Memoirs,  printed  among  the  Locidiart  Papers,  (vol. 
ii-  p.  441,)  says  that  a  report  prevailed,  that  Macleod  transmitted  the  letter,  which  the 
prince  had  sent  him  by  young  Clanranald,  to  Craigie,  the  lord-advocate. 
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anooymous  letters  containing  most  absurd  articles  of  inteOigence,  which 
they  afterwards  circulated  with  scurrilous  comments.* 

In  the  present  crisis  Sir  John  Cope  acted  with  more  wisdom  than  has 
been  usually  ascribed  to  him>  and  certainly  with  more  energy  than  his 
superiors.  Not  wishing,  however,  to  trust  entirely  to  his  own  judg* 
ment,  he  consulted  lord-president  Forbes,  and  the  lord-advocate 
and  solicitor-general,  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  upon  the  coarse  to 
be  adopted  under  existing  circumstances.  No  man  was  better  acquaint^ 
ed  with  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  Highlands  than  Forbes ;  and  in 
fixing  upon  him  as  an  adviser.  Cope  showed  a  laudable  desire  to!  avail 
himself  of  the  best  advice  and  information  within  his  reach.  At  the 
period  now  in  qu^tion,  the  insurrection  was  in  a  state  of  mere  incep- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge^ 
there  was  little  probability  that  it  would  assume  a  formidable  character. 
^tall  events,  sound  policy  dictated  that  the  threatened  insurrection 
should  be  checked  in  its  bud,  and  as  its  progress  could  only  be  stopped 
by  the  presence  of  a  body  of  troops.  Cope  proposed,  and  his  proposal 
received  the  approbation  of  the  three  public  functionaries  before  named, 
to  march  to  the  Highlands  with  such  troops  as  he  could  collect. ,  The 
number  of  regular  troops  in  Scotland  did  not,  it  is  true,  amount  to 
three  thousand  men,f  and  some  of  them  were  newly  raised ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  by  a  timely  and  judicious  disposition  of  about 
two-thirds  of  this  force  in  the  disaffected  dbtricts,  the  embers  of  rebel- 
lion might  have  been  extinguished.  The  unfortunate  result  of  Cope's 
expedition  detracts  in  no  respect  from  the  design  he  thus  formed,  though 
the  propriety  of  his  subsequent  measures  may  well  indeed  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Having  formed  his  resolution,,  the  commander-in-chief  sent  expresses 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  August^ 
announcing  his  intention  of  marching  to  the  Highlands.  In  pursuance 
of  this. resolution  he  ordered  a  camp  to  be  formed  at  Stirling,  and  re- 
quired all  the  officers  who  were  absent  fi*om  their  regiments,  to  repair 
to  their  respective  posts.  About  the  same  time  he  directed  the  lord- 
president  to  take  the  command  of  the  companies  raised  in  the  north  for 
Lord  Loudon's  Highland  regiment,  and  notified  the  appointment  to 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  commanding  in  that  quarter.  As  there  was 
no  bread  in  the  country  through  which  he  intended  to  march,  he  bought 

*  Home'9  Works,  vol.  iif.  p.  18. 

f  There  were  three  foot  regiments,  tic  Guise's^  the  6th,  stationed  at  Aberdeen,— 
Murray's,  the  46th^  scattered  among  the  garrisons  in  the  Highlands,— and  Lascelle's,  the 
47tli,  at  £dinburgh.  Also  two  companies  of  the  Scots  Royals,  (which  surrendered  to 
Keppoch's  Highlanders,)— two  of  Lord  Sempil's  regiment  stationed  at  Cupar-in-Fife^ 
^two  of  the  Scots  Fusileers  at  Glasgow, — ^three  of  Lord  John  Murray's  regiment  at 
Crieff, — five  of  Lee*s  regiment,  the  44th,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  (the  remaining  five 
being  in  Berwick,)— -besides  several  companies,  almost  complete,  of  Lord  Loudon's  High- 
land  regiment  Besides  these,  there  were  two  regiments  of  dragoons^  those  of  Gar<* 
diner  and  Hamilton. 
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up  all  the  biscuit  which  the  bakers  of  Edioburgh  and  Leith  had  on  hand, 
and  set  all  the  bakers  there,  as  well  as  those  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  to 
work  night  and  day  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  bread  sufficient  to  support 
his  army  for  twenty-one  days.* 

On  receipt  of  C(^e's  letters,  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  laid  them  be- 
fore  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  who  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  com* 
mander-in-chief,  and  particularly  of  his  resolution  of  marohmg  into  the 
Highlands  with  such  troops  as  he  could  assemble.  The  secretary 
notified  the  approbation  of  their  lordships  in  a  letter  to  Cope ;  and 
so  satisfied  were  they  with  his  plan,  that  when  they  understood  that 
the  march  had  been  delayed  only  for  a  day  or  two,  they  sent  down  an 
express  to  him,  with  positive  orders  to  begin  his  march  to  the  north 
instantly.  Their  lordships  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  causes 
which  retarded  his  march,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  want  of  mo- 
ney, a  credit  for  which  did  not  arrive  till  the  seventeenth  of  August ; 
notwithstanding.  Cope  had  made  the  demand  as  early  as  the  third  of 
that  month.f  The  order  to  march  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  nineteenth 
of  August,  ou  which  day  Cope,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Loudon 
and  several  officers,  set  off  for  Stirling,  where  he  arrived  in  the  evening. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Charles  and  his  opponent  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies  on  the  same  day. 

The  force  which  Cope  found  upon  his  arrival  at  Stirling,  and  which 
had  been  collected  for  his  expedition,  consisted  of  twenty-five  companies 
of  iOoty  amounting  altogether  to  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  some  of 
Gardiner's  dragoons.  Leaving  the  dragoons,  which  could  be  of  no 
use  in  a  campaign  among  the  mountains,  behind  him,  Cope  began  his 
march  towards  the  north  on  the  twentieth,  carrying  along  with  him  four 
field-pieces,  (one  and  a  half  pounders,)  as  many  cohoms,  and  a  thousand 
stand  of  spare  arms  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  well  affected  Highlanders 
as  might  join  him.  He  carried  also  with  him  a  considerable  number  of 
black  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Only  a  piurt,  however,  of  the 
bread  which  had  been '  ordered  had  arrived ;  b^t  so  anxious  was  Cope 
to  obey  his  instructions,  that  he  began  his  march  with  the  limited  sup- 
ply he  had  received,  after  giving  orders  to  forward  the  remainder  as  soon 
as  it  should  arrive  at  Stirling,  j; 

Cope  halted  on  the  twenty-first  at  Crieff.  He  was  here  visited  by 
the  duke  of  Athole,  and  his  younger  brother,  Lord  George  Murray,  the 
latter  of  whom,  doubtless,  little  imagined  he  was  to  act  the  conspicuous 
part  he  afterwards  did,  as  commander  of  the  prince's  army.  The  duke 
attended  in  consequence  of  a  nptice  which  Cope  had  sent  to  him  and  the 
other  leading  adherents  of  the  government,  through,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whose  territories  he  meant  to  pass,  requiring  them  to  raise 
their  men ;  but  neither  the  duke  nor  the  other  chiefs  who  had  been  ap- 
plied to  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  obey  the  call.    Lord  Glenorchy, 

•  Cope's  TriaU  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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who  arrived  shortly  after  the  duke  and  his  brother,  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time.  As  Cope  had  calculated 
upon  the  junction  of  a  considerable  body  of  Highlanders  on  his  route, 
he  was  exceedingly  disappointed  that  his  expectations  were  not  likely  to 
be  realized,  and  would  have  instantly  retraced  his  steps  had  the  orders 
of  government  allowed  him  a  discretionary  power ;  but  his  instructions 
were  too  peremptory  to  admit  of  a  return  to  Stirling.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, no  use  for  the  large  quantity  of  spare  arms,  he  sent  seven  hundred 
of  them  back  to  Stirling  castle.  This  was  a  judicious  step,  as  from  the 
want  of  carriages  he  could  not  have  got  them  transported  to  Inverness.* 
On  the  twenty-second  the  army  advanced  to  Amulrie,  where  it  stop- 
ped for  a  supply  of  bread.  Next  day  it  proceeded  to  Tay  bridge,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  reached  Trinifuir.  The  army  advanced  to  Dal- 
nficardoch  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  Here  Cope  was  met  by  Cap* 
tain  Sweetenham,-'the  officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  when  on 
his  way  to  Fort  William  from  Ruthven,  and  who  had  been  released  on 
his  parole.  This  officer  informed  Sir  John  that  he  was  carried  to  Glen- 
finnin,  where  he  saw  the  rebels  erect  their  standard,  and  that  when  he 
left  them  on  the  twenty-first  they  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred  men, 
1— that  on  the  road  to  Dalwhinnie  he  had  met  several  parties  of  High- 
landers hastening  to  join  them, — and  that  on  arriving  at  Dalwhinnie  he 
had  been  informed  that  they  were  three  thousand  strong,  and  were  in 
iiill  march  towards  Corriearrack,  where  they  intended  to  meet  him 
and  give  him  battle.  Notwithstanding  this  alarming  intelligence.  Cope 
proceeded  on  his  march,  and  arrived  at  Dalwhinnie  next  day.  Here  he 
received  a  letter  from  Lord-president  Forbes,  written  at  his  seat  of 
CuUoden  near  Inverness,  corroborating  the  intelligence  received  from 
Sweetenham  of  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  and  of  their  intention  to  meet 
him  upon  Corriearrack. 

.  Corriearrack,  of  which  the  royal  army  had  now  come  within  sight, 
and  over  which  it  was  Cope's  intention  to  march  into  Lochaber,  is  a 
lofty  mountain  of  immense  extent,  occupying  no  less  than  nine  miles 
out  of  the  eighteen  that  form  the  last  day's  march  from  Garviemore  to 
Fort  Augustus.  It  is  extremely  steep  on  the  south  side,  and  appears 
at  a  distance  to  rise  almost  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  The  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  on  the  south  side,  is  by  a  road  of  seventeen 
traverses  ;  and  on  the  north  side,  the  long  descent  to  the  level  ground  is 
carried  on  by  traverses,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  those  on  the  south 
side.  As  there  are  several  gullies  and  brooks  on  the  south  side,  bridges 
have  been  thrown  across,  over  which  the  road  is  carried.  These  tortuosi- 
ties, rendered  absolutely  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  almost 
quadruple  the  real  distance,  which,  from  base  to  base,  does  not  exceed 
five  miles.  As  the  mountain  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  operations  of 
Highlanders,  it  is  evident  that  in  attempting  to  cross  Corriearrack,  Cope, 
if  attacked,  would  labour  under  every  disadvantage  ;  for  while  his  men 

•  Cope's  Trial. 
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could  not  leaye  the  road  in  parsuit  of  their  assailants,  the  Utter  coold 
keep  a  running  fire  from  numerous  positions,  from  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dislodge  them.  Cope  was  warned  by  the  president  of 
the  dangers  4ie  would  run,  and  his  fears  were  not  a  little  increased  by  a 
report  that,  on  arriving  at  the  bridge  of  Snugborough,  a  dangerous  pass 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  he  was  to  be  opposed  by  a  body  of 
Highlanders ;  and  that,  while  this  party  kept  him  employed,  he  was  to 
be  attacked  in  his  rear  by  another  body,  which  was  to  be  sent  round 
the  west  end  of  the  hill.* 

Alarmed  at  the  intelligence  he  had  received, — distracted  by  a  variety 
of  reports  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  disgusted  with  the  apathy 
of  those  on  whose  support  he  had  relied.  Cope  called  a  council  of  war 
at  Dalwhinnie,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  to 
which  he  summoned  every  field  officer,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
difierent  corps  of  his  little  army.  He  would  have  acted  more  judiciously 
had  he  convened  a  council  at  Dalnacardoch,  when  he  first  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders.  At  this  meeting.  Cope 
laid  before  his  officers  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  secretary  of 
state  to  march  to  the  north,  which  were  too  positive  to  be  departed  from 
without  the  most  urgent  necessity.  After  some  deliberation,  the  coun- 
cil  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  original  design  of  the  general 
of  marching  to  Fort  Augustus  over  Corriearrack,  was,  under  existing 
circumstances,  quite  impracticable.  Having  abandoned  the  design  of 
crossing  Corriearrack,  the  council  next  considered  what  other  course 
should  be  adopted.  The  wisest  course  certainly,  if  practicable,  would 
have  been  to  have  marched  back  to  Stirling,  and  to  have  guarded  the 
passes  of  the  Forth ;  but  against  this  proposal  it  was  urged,  that  the 
rebels,  by  marching  down  the  side  of  Loch  Rannoch,  would  be  able  to 
reach  Stirling  before  the  king's  troops,  and  that,  by  breaking  down  the 
bridges,  they  would  intercept  them  in  their  retreat.  As  it  was  im- 
possible to  remain  at  Dalwhinnie,  no  other  course  therefore  remained, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  but  to  march  to  Inverness.  This 
opinion,  which  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  council,  was  delivered  to  Sir  John  Cope,  who,  acquiescing 
in  its  propriety,  immediately  issued  an  order  to  march.  We  must  now 
advert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  prince  and  his  friends. 

Charles  remained  only  one  night  at  Glenfinnin.  On  the  twentieth 
of  August  he  marched  to  the  head  of  Loch  Lochie,  where  he  encamped. 
At  this  place,  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  for  his  apprehension  was  brought 
him,  which  exasperated  the  Highlanders  to  such  a  degree  that  they  in- 
sisted on  a  counter  one  being  issued,  offering  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  "  the  Elector  of  Hanover."  Charles  remonstrated  against 
such  a  step,  but  he  was  forced  to  yield,  and  accordingly  put  forth  the 
following  answer  :f 

•  Cope's  Trial,  p.  24. 
i  The  prince  thus  relates  the  circumstances  attending  this  aflair  m  a  letter  to  his  fa- 
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"  Charles,  Priace  of  Wales,  &c.  Regent  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Scothuid,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging : 

« Whereas  we  have  seen  a  certain  scandalous  and  malicious  paper 
published  in  the  style  and  form  of  a  proclamation,  besu'ing  date  the 
sixth  instant,  Wherein,  under  pretence  of  bringing  to  justice,  like  oar 
royal  ancestor  King  Charles  the  I.  of  blessed  memory,  there  is  a  re- 
ward of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  promised  to  those  who  shall 
deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  we  could  not  but  be  moved  with 
a  just  indignation  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  And  though,  from  our 
nature  and  principles,  we  abhor  and  detest  a  practice  so  unusual  among 
Christian  princes,  we  cannot  but,  out  of  a  just  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
our  person,  promise  the  like  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
him,  or  those,  who  shall  seize  and  secure  till  our  farther  orders,  the  person 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  whether  landed  or  attempting  to  land  in  any 
part  of  his  miyesty's  dominions.  Should  any  &tal  accident  happen 
from  hence,  let  the  blame  be  entirely  at  the  door  of  those  who  first  set 
the  in&mous  example.**  This  proclamation,  which  was  dated  from  the 
^  camp  at  KinlocheiU"  was  countersigned  by  Murray  of  Broughton, 
who  had  lately  joined  the  prince,  and  had  been  appointed  his  secretary. 

On  the  twenty-third,  the  prince  advanced  to  Fassefem,  the  seat  of 
Lochiel's  brother,  wh^*e  he  passed  the  night.  At  Loch  Lochie,  he  was 
obliged,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Highlanders  to  encumber  them- 
selves, to  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  pick-axes, 
shovels,  &c.  which,  af^er  his  departure,  were  seized  by  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William,  who  besides  burned  the  houses  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  and  carried  off  their  catlde.*  While  at  Fassefern,  intelligence 
was  received  by  the  prince  of  the  march  of  Sir  John  Cope  from  Stirling. 
Having  previously  sent  off  his  baggage  under  an  escort  of  two  hundred 
Camerons  towards  Moy,  in  Lochaber,  Charles  put  bis  army  in  motion 
on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  arrived  at  Moy  on  the  following  day.  On 
the  twenty-sixth,  the  prince  crossed  the  water  of  Lochie  with  his  army, 
and  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Invergary,  in  which  he  took  up  his 
quarters  for  the  night.     During  the  night,  he  received  an  express  from 

ther,  dated  from  Perth,  10th  September,  1745.  *<  There  is  one  thing,  and  but  one,  in 
which  I  had  any  difference  with  my  faithful  Highlanders.  It  vras  about  the  price  upon 
my  kinsman's  head,  whieii,  knowing  your  Majesty's  generous  humanity,  I  am  sure,  will 
shock  you,  as  it  did  me^  when  I  was  shown  the  proclamation,  setting  a  price  upon  my 
head.  1  smiled,  and  treated  it  with  the-disdain  I  thought  it  deserved ;  upon  which  they 
flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  insisted  upon  my  doing  the  same  by  him.  As  this  flowed 
solely  from  the  poor  men's  love  and  concern  for  me,  I  did  not  know  how  to  be  angry 
with  them  for  it,  and  tried  to  bring  them  to  temper  by  representing  that  it  was  a  mean 
barbarous  principle  among  princes,  and  must  dishonour  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
of  honour ;  that  I  did  not  see  how  my  cousin's  having  set  me  the  example,  would  justify 
me  in  imitating  that  which  I  blame  so  much  in  him.  But  nothing  I  could  say  would 
pacify  them.  Some  went  even  so  far  as  to  say, — *  Shall  we  venture  our  lives  for  a  man 
who  seems  so  indifferent  of  his  own?'  Thus  have  I  been  drawn  in  to  do  a  thing  for 
which  I  condemn  myself." — Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  82. 
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Gordon  of  Glenbttcket,  acquaiotiDg  him,  that  Sir  Join  Cope  was  con. 
tiderably  advanced  in  his  march  to  the  norths  and  that  he  intended  to 
cross  Corriearrack.  About  the  same  time,  he  was  visited  by  Eraser  of 
Gortleg^  who  came  to  him  in  name  of  Lord  Lovaty  to  assure  him  of  his 
iordsfaip's  services.  Eraser  advised  him  to  march  north,  and  raise  the 
Frasers  of  Stratherrick ;  and  assured  him  that  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald» 
the  laird  of  Madeod,  and  many  of  the  Mackensiesy  Grrants»  and  Mack- 
iotoshes  would  join  him ;  but  the  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Tullibardine  and  secretary  Murray,  the  latter  of  whom  considered 
the  early  possdasion  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  alleged  there  were  many 
persons  ready  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  of  more  importance 
than  any  advantages  that  might  be  derived  by  remaining  in  the  High- 
lands.* 

This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Charles,  who  next  morning  proceeded 
to  Abertarf  in  Glengary.  He  was  joined  at  Low  Bridge  by  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  under  the  command  of  Stewart 
of  Ardshielt  and  at  Aberefaallader,  near  the  foot  of  Corriearrack,  by  six 
hundred  of  the  Macdonells  of  Glengary,  under  the  command  of  Mac- 
donell  of  Lochgary ;  and  by  a  party  of  the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston.  With 
these  accessions  the  force  under  Charles  amounted  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men.  Charles  now  held  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon  the 
course  he  should  pursue, — ^whether  to  advance  and  give  battle  to  Cope, 
or  postpone  an  engi^ement  till  he  should  receive  additional  strength. 
It  was  clearly  the  interest  of  Charles  to  meet  his  adversary  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  as  his  forces  already  outnumbered  those  opposed 
to  him,  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  the  result  of  an  engagement  would 
be  favourable  to  his  arms.  The  council,  every  member  of  which  was 
animated  widi  an  ardent  desire-  to  engage  Cope,  at  once  resolved  to  meet 
him.  This  resolution  corresponded  with  the  inclinations  of  the  dans, 
all  of  whom,  to  use  the  expression  of  Eraser  of  Gortl^  on  the  occasion, 
were  "  in  top  spirits,"f  and  making  sure  of  victory. 

The  determination  of  the  council,  and  the  valorous  enthusiasm  of  the 
clans,  acting  upon  the  ardent  mind  of  the  prince,  created  an  excitement, 
to  which  even  A«,  with  all  his  dreams  of  glory  and  ambition,  had  before 
been  a  stranger.  The  generous  and  devoted  people  into  whose  hands 
he  had  committed  the  destinies  of  his  house,  struck  with  admiration  by 
the  condescension,  and  that  easy  yet  dignified  familiarity  which  never  fails 
to  secure  respect,  were  ready  to  encounter  any  danger  for  his  sake. 
No  man  knew  better  than  Charles  how  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had 
thus  obtained  over  the  minds  and  affections  of  these  hardy  mountaineers. 
Becoming,  as  it  were,  one  of  themselves,  he  entered  into,  their  views, — 
showed  an  anxiety  to  learn  their  language,  which  he  daily  practised, — 
and  finally  resolved  to  adopt  their  dress.  This  line  of  policy  endeared 
him  to  the  Highlanders,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  the  veneration  in 

•  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  U.  p.  4i»-4S4.  t  Cullodeii  Papei-s,  p.  ?16. 
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which  his  memory  is  still  held  by  their  descendants,  at  the  distance  of 
almost  a  century.  Having  in  this  way  inspired  his  fiuthftil  Highlanders 
with  a  portion  of  his  own  natural  ardour,  they  in  their  turn,  by  the  en- 
thusiasm they  displayed,  raised  his  expectations  of  success  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  exhibited  before  com- 
mencing the  march  next  morning,  when,  after  putting  on  his  Highland 
dress,  he  solemnly  declared,  when  in  the  act  of  tying  the  latchets  of  his 
shoes,  that  he  would  not  unloose  them  till  he  came  up  with  Cope's 
army.f 

Desirous  of  getting  possession  of  the  defiles  of  Corriearrack  before 
Cope  should  ascend  that  mountain,  Charles  began  his  march  from 
Aberchallader  at  four  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August.  His  army  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  was  beginning 
to  descend  on  the  south  side,  when  intelligence  was  brought  the  prince, 
that  Cope  had  given  up  his  intention  of  crossing  Corriearrack  and  was  in 
full  march  for  Invemess.f  Cope  had  put  his  army  in  motion  the  same 
morning  towards  Garviemore  ;  but  when  his  van  reached  Blarigg  Beg, 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Dalwhinnie,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
halt,  to  face  about,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  his  council, 
to  take  the  road  to  Inverness  by  Ruthven.  To  deceive  Charles,  Cope 
had  left  behind,  on  the  road  to  Fort  Augustus,  part  of  his  baggage,  two 
companies  of  foot,  and  his  camp  colours.  The  news  of  Cope  s  flight 
(for  it  was  nothing  else)  was  received  by  the  Highland  army  with  a 
rapturous  shout,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  prince,  who,  taking  a 
glass  of  brandy,  drank  <<  To  the  health  of  good  Mr  Cope,  and  may  every 
general  in  the  usurper's  service  prove  himself  as  much  our  friend  as  he 
has  done."  Every  man,  by  the  prince's  orders,  drank  this  toast  in 
a  glass  of  usquebaugh. j:  The  Highlanders  immediately  put  themselves 
in  motion,  and  marched  down  the  traverses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain  with  great  celerity,  as  if  in  full  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  on 
whose  destruction  they  were  wholly  bent. 

The  Highland  army  continued  the  same  rapid  pace  till  it  reached 
Garviemore,  where  it  halted.  A  council  of  war  was  then  held,  at  which 
various  proposals  were  made  for  pursuing  and  intercepting  the  enemy  ; 
but  none  of  them  were  agreed  to.  The  council  finally  resolved  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  Cope, — to  march  to  the  south,  and  endeavour 
to  seize  Edinburgh ;  the  possession  of  which  was  considered,  particu- 
larly by  secretary  Murray,  as  of  the  highest  importance.  This  deter^ 
mination  was  by  no  means  relished  by  the  clans,  who  were  eager  for 
pursuing  Cope,  whose  army  they  expected  to  have  annihilated;  but 
their  chiefs  having  concurred  in  the  resolution,  they  reluctantly  ac-> 

•  CuUoden  Papers,  p.  216. 

t  Home  says,  that  a  deserter  from  Cope's  army  of  the  name  of  Cameron,  \('^  the 
bearer  of  this  intelligence;  but  the  author  of  the  Journal  and  Memoirs,  (an  officer  in 
the  Highland  army)  says,  that  it  waa  brought  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mac- 
pherson. 

I  Henderson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  31. 
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qoiesced.  A  party  of  six  hundred  Highlanders,  however,  volunteered 
to  ibllow  Cope  under  cloud  of  night ;  and  undertook  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  his  army,  but  the  prince  dissuaded  them  from  the  enterprise.* 

From  Garviemore,  Charles  despatched  Maodonald  of  Lochgary  with 
a  party  of  two  hundred  men,  to  seize  the  small  fort  of  Ruthven,  in  which 
there  was  a  garrison  of  regular  troops ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  com* 
mander  rendered  the  attempt  abortive,  and  the  Highlanders  were  re- 
pulsed  with  a  trifling  loss.  A  party  of  Camerons,  commanded  by  Dr 
Cameron,  was  sent  to  the  house  of  M acpherson  of  Cluny,  the  chief  of 
the  Macphersons,  who  commanded  a  company  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, to  apprehend  him,  and  succeeded.f 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  Highland  army  was  again  put 
in  motion,  and  advanced  towards  Dalnacardoch.  At  Dalwhinnie, 
they  were  rejoined  by  Dr  Cameron  and  his  par^,  who  brought  along 
with  them  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  who,  after  a  short  interview  with  the 
prince,  promised  to  raise  his  clan  for  his  service.  On  giving  this  assur* 
ance  he  was  released,  and  went  home  to  collect  his  men.  Next  day, 
Charles  marched  to  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  duke  of  Athole,  on  hb  approach.  The  marquis  of  TuUibardine  took 
possession  of  the  castle  as  his  own  property,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  character  of  an  Jiost,  by  inviting  Charles  and  the  Highland  chiefii 
to  supper.:]:  To  make  his  guests  as  comfortable  as  possible,  the  marquis  ' 
had  written  a  letter  from  Dalnacardoch,  to  Mrs  Robertson  of  Lude, 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Naime,  desiring  her  to  repair  to  the  castle,  to  get  it 
put  in  proper  order,  and  .to  remain  there  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  on  the  prince's  arrival.§ 

At  Blair  Charles  was  joined  by  Lord  Nainie,  and  several  other  Perth- 
shire gentlemen ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  resident  gentry  had  fled 
on  hearing  of  the  entrance  of  the  Highland  army  into  Athole.  Charles 
reviewed  his  army  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  castle,  when  he 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of  his  men  were  wanting.  Some 
officers  were  immediately  sent  to  bring  them  up,  and  the  only  reason 
they  assigned  for  loitering  behind,  was  that  they  had  been  denied  thci 
gratification  of  pursuing  Cope.  || 

From  Blair,  Charles  sent  forward  Lord  Naime,  and  Lochiel,  with  four 
hundred  men,  to  take  possession  of  Dunkeld,  which  they  entered  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  of  September.  In  this  town  they  proclaimed 
the  Chevalier.  After  remaining  two  days  at  the  castle  of  Blair,  Charles 
repaired  on  the  second  of  September,  to  the  house  of  Lude,  where  he 
spent  the  night,**  and  next  day  went  to  Dunkeld^  whence  he  proceeded 

•  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  25.  f  Lockhart  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  443 — 485. 

X  Henderson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  38.  S  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  26, 
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**  At  Lude,  Charles  '.'  was  very  cheerAiI,  and  took  his  share  in  several  dances,  such  as 
minuets,  Highland  reels,  &c.   The  first  reel  the  prince  called  for  was  <  This  is  no  mine 
ain  house,'  &&,  and  a  strathspey  minuet**— Jaeo&tVe  Memoirs,  p.  26. 
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to  Lord  Naime's  house,  on  the  road  to  Perth,  where  he  dined.  While 
at  table,  the  conversation  turning  upon  the  character  of  the  enterfmse^ 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  prince's  situation,  some  of  the  company  took 
occasion  to  express  their  sympathy  for  the  prince's  &ther,  on  account 
of  the  state  of  anxiety  he  would  be  in,  from  the  consideration  of 
those  dangers  and  difficulties  the  prince  would  have  to  encounter. 
But  Charles,  without  meaning  to  depreciate  his  Bsither's  cares,  observed 
that  he  did  not  pity  him  half  so  much  as  his  brother ;  <'  for,"  said  he, 
*<  the  king  has  been  inured  to  disappointments  and  distresses,  and  has 
learnt  to  bear  up  easily  under  the  misfortunes  of  life ;  but  poor  Harry ! 
his  young  and  tender  years  make  him  much  to  be  pitied,  for  few  bro- 
thers love  as  we  do."* 

Charles  spent  the  night  at  Naime-house,  and  proceeded  next  day  to 
Perth,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  of  Camerons  the 
preceding  evening.  Attired  in  a  superb  dress  of  tartan,  trimmed  with 
gold,  and  mounted  on  Captain  Scott's  charger,  Charles  entered  the  ^  &ir 
city,"  attended  by  several  gentlemen  on  horseback.  They  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  cross,  and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier,  after  which  cererooDy 
Charles  was  conducted,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  to  the  house 
of  the  viscount  of  Stormont,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  residence 
while  in  Perth.  The  magistrates  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
following  the  example  set  by  many  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
county,  abandoned  the  city  on  the  appearance  of  the  Highlanders,  aud 
fled  to  Edinburgh.  An  advanced  party  under  Macdonald  of  Keppoch, 
had  been  sent  forward  to  seize  Dundee ;  but  being  informed  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  met  him  on  the  road,  that  his  force  was  too  small 
for  the  purpose,  Keppoch  applied  for  a  reinforcement,  which  was  accord- 
ingly sent  off  from  Perth,  about  midnight,  under  Clanranald.  These 
detachments  entered  Dundee  at  day-break,  and  captured  two  vessels 
with  arms  and  ammunition  on  board,  which  were  sent  up  the  Tay  for 
the  use  of  the  army.f 

At  Perth,  Charles  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  the  lords  Ogilvie 
and  Strathallan,  Robertson  of  Strown,  Oliphant  of  Gask,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  ;  but  the  chief  personage  who  rallied  under  Charles's 
standard  at  Perth,  and  was  indeed  among  the  first  to  appear  there, 
was  Lord  George  Murray,  immediate  younger  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Athole.  He  was  conducted  by  his  elder  brother,  the  marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  into  the  presence  of  the  prince.  Lord  George  had  taken  a  share 
in  the  insurrection  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  persons  who  joined  the  Spanish  forces,  which  were  defeated  at 
Glenshiel  in  seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen.  He  went  afterwards 
abroad,  and  served  several  years  as  an  ofiicer  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
army ;  but  having  obtained  a  pardon,  he  returned  from  exile,  and  was 
presented  to  George  the  First  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Athole. 

•  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  466        f  bid.  p.  27. 
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Lord  George  was  tall  in  his  person,  and  though  now  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  retained  all  the  qualities  of  a  robust  and  vigorons  constitution. 
Besides  a  natural  genius  for  military  operations,  in  which  he  had  had  con* 
siderable  experience.  Lord  Geoige  was  fertile  in  resources,  indefiUiga- 
ble  in  application,  and  braye  even  to  a  fault.  With  sword  in  hand  he 
was  always  the  first  to  rush  forward  upon  the  enemy  in  the  day  of  bat* 
tie,  oflen  saying  to  his  men,  **  I  do  not  ask  you,  my  lads,  to  go  before, 
but  to  follow  me."  The  accession  therefore  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a 
crisis,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  But  with 
all  his  high  qualities,  Lord  George  was  proud,  blunt,  and  imperious, 
and  of  an  over-bearing  disposition.  Charles,  when  at  Glenfinnin,  had 
conferred  the  post  of  quarter-master^general  of  the  army  on  O'SuUivan. 
Aware  of  the  brilliant  qualifications  of  Lord  George,  the  prince,  almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Perth,  appointed  him  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  clans,  to  whom  he  was  favourably 
known. 

'  Lord  George  appointed  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  *  who  had  also  join- 
ed the  prince  at  Perth,  his  aid-de-camp,  and  immediately  entered  on  his 
duties  with  alacrity.  Though  the  Highlanders  acted  in  complete  subor- 
dination to  their  chie&  when  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  had  so  little 
idea  of  military  discipline,  that  they  would  absent  themselves  with- 
out permission,  and  roam  about  the  country.  This  happened  more  par- 
ticularly on  marches,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food,  on  which  oc- 
casions they  would  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country,  in  strag* 
gling  parties,  in  quest  of  provisions.  The  inconveniences  and  loss  of 
time,  and  the  great  abuses  to  which  such  a  practice  had  led,  had  been 
greatly  felt  in  the  former  insurrection,  and  had  been  witnessed  by  Lord 
George  himself^  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  evils  during  the 
present  contest,  the  first  thing  Lord  George  did,  was  to  advise  the 
prince  to  appoint  proper  persons  to  fill  the  commissariat  department, 
by  whose  exertions  an  adequate  supply  of  food  might  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  without  which,  he  said,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  Highlanders  together  for  any  length  of  time.  That  no  delay 
might  take  place  in  waiting  for  provisions,  in  forced  marches,  or  in 
detached  enterprises,  which  required  despatch,  he  caused  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  knapsacks  to  be  made,  sufficient  to  contain  a  peck 
of  meal  each,  which  the  men  could  carry  on  their  backs  without  any 
inconvenience.     A  thousand  of  these  knapsacks  were  sent  to  Crieff, 


•  The  author  of  the  Memoin  of  the  Rebellion  in  1746-6.  He  yrta  deeoended,  il 
fs  believed^  firom  an  andent  and  powerful  fStunily,  the  Johnetonee  of  Wamphray. 
When  the  news  of  the  prince's  landing  was  confirmed  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  Hved 
with  his  father,  Johnstone  repaired  to  Duncrub»  the  seat  of  liord  RoUo,  whose  son  was 
married  to  Johnstone's  sister;  and  on  the  Gth  of  September,  went  from  Duncrub  to 
Perth,  accompanied  by  two  of  Lord  Rollers  daughters,  who  presented  him  to  their  rela- 
tions the  duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray. —  Quarterly  Review,  No,  LXXl.  p, 
SIl.  Memmrg,  fid  edit,  p,  16. 
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for  the  use  of  the  Athole  men,  who  were  to  murch  south  in  that  direo- 
tion.*  . 

The  march  of  Charles  into  Athole  had  been  so  rapid  and  unexpected, 
that  his  friends  in  that  district  had  had  no  time  to  gather  any  considerable 
force  to  join  him  on  his  route  to  Perth.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  remaining  a  few  days  at  Perth,  to  give  his  adherents  tim^ 
to  raise  their  men.  In  mustering  their  tenants  and  vassals,  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  met  with  considerable  difficulties  from  the  unwill- 
ii(gness  of  their  people  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  duke  of  Perth  has  been 
charged  with  the  crime  of  shooting  one  or  two  of  his  tenants,  who  were 
refractory ;  but  the  charge  does  not  appear  sufficiently  supported. 

Another  reason  for  Charles's  stay  in  Perth  was  the  want  of  money. 
His  treasury  had  been  completely  drained  by  his  liberal  advances  for 
the  support  of  his  army ;  and  of  the  few  thousand  pounds  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  France,  he  had  only  one  guinea  remaining  when 
he  entered  Perth.  Taking  the  solitary  coin  from  his  pocket,  he  showed 
it  to  Kelly,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  over  with  him,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  all  the  money  that  now  remained ;  but  he  added  with 
an  air  of  confidence,  that  the  army  had  received  a  fortnight's  pay  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  before  the  expiration  of  another  fprtnight  he  would  re* 
ceive  a  fresh  supply.f  In  order  to  meet  pecuniary  demands,  Charles  had 
despatched  a  circular  from  Kinlochiel  on  the  twenty-second  of  August 
to  his  friends  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  soliciting  an  immediate  sup- 
ply ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Perth  no  money  appears  to 
have  reached  him.j:  Shortly  thereafter,  however,  his  expectations  be- 
gan to  be  realized  by  some  private  pecuniary  contributions  sent  by  per- 
sons well  affected  to  his  cause,  but  who  were  afraid  of  openly  declaring 
themselves,  §  But  Charles  did  not  trust  to  such  uncertain  supplies  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  treasury.  Besides  compelling  the  city  of  Perth  to 
contribute  five  hundred  pounds,  he  appointed  persons  in  Perth,  Dun- 
dee, and  other  towns  in  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Angus,  to  collect  the 
public  money,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  contributions  of  his  friends, 
his  coffers  were  speedily  replenished. 

During  his  stay  at  Perth,  Charles  devoted  almost  all  his  time  to  the 

*  Lord  George  Murmy's  Narrative.  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  29.  Some  idea  may  be  fomw 
ed  of  the  lieutenant-general's  activity,  from  tKe  foUovnng  extract  from  a  letter  \?ritteu  on 
7th  September,  by  him  to  his  brother  the  marquis^  who  was  then  busily  employed  rais- 
ing the  men  on  his  brother's  estates.  **  I  hope  the  meal  was  with  you  this  day — 35  boUs 
— for  it  was  at  Inwar  last  night :  It  shall  be  my  study  to  have  more  meal  with  you  on 
Monday  night,  for  you  must  distribute  a  peck  a  man ;  and,  cost  what  it  will,  there  must 
be  pocks,  (small  saeks^)  made  to  each  man,  to  contain  a  peck  or  two  for  the  men,' to 
have  always  with  them.  Buy  linen,  harn,  or  any  thing;  for  these  pocks  are  of  absolute 
necessity,  nothing  can  be  done  without  them  ....  You  may  please  tell  your 
owa  people,  that  there  is  a  project  to  get  arms  for  them." — Jacobite  Memoirs,  p,  SI. 

t  Kirk«oQnel  MS. 

X  Lord  Elcho  afterwards  Tent  the  prince  1500  guineas.  A  curious  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  repayment  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

\  Kirkconnel  MS. 
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discipliDiog  and  trainhig  of  his  men,  in  writiog  despttchesy  and  in  a 
variety  of  military  detaibio  which  he  had  hitherto  been  nnaccuatomed. 
Thoogh  ibnd  of  amnsementy  he  never  allowed  it  to  occupy  much  of  hii* 
time;  and  if  he  accepted  a  convivial  invitation,  it  waa  more  from  a  wish 
not  to  disoblige  than  from  a  desire  to  join  in  the  fasti? ities  of  his 
friends.  Amid  the  occupations  of  the  camp  he  did  not»  however,  neglect 
the  outward  observances  of  religion.  For  the  first  time^  it  is  believed, 
of  his  lifci  he  attended  the  protestant  service  at  Perth,  on  Sundi^  the 
eighth  of  September,  rather  it  may  be  conjectured  to  please  his  protes- 
tant friends,  than  from  any  predilection  for  a  form  of  worship  to  which 
he  was  an  entire  stranger.  The  text  chosen  on  this  occasion  by  the 
preacher,  a  Mr  Armstrong,  was  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
verses  1 ,  2,  "  For  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob,  and  will  yet 
choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own  land ;  and  the  strangers  shall  be 
joioed  with  them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  And 
the  people  shall  take  them,  and  bring  them  to  their  place ;  and  the  house 
of  Israel  shall  possess  them  in  the  land  of  the  Lord  for  servants  and 
handmaids:  and  they  shall  take  them  c^tives,  whose  captives  they  were; 
and  they  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors.'*  *  From  the  nature  of  the 
text  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  either  its  application  or  the 
distinctive  religious  denomination  of  the  clergyman  who  selected  it  The 
nonjuring  Jacobite  discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion  in  question,  would 
certainly  form  an  extraordinary  contrast  with  the  democratic  harangues 
to  which  Charles's  great-grandfather,  Charles  the  First,  and  his  grand 
uncle,  Charles  the  Second,  were  accustomed  to  listen  from  the  mouths 
of  the  stem  covenanters. 

While  Charles  was  thus  employed  at  Perth,  Sir  John  Cope  was 
marching  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen.  After  leaving  the  direct  road 
to  Fort  Augustus,  Cope  had  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  Inverness, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August.  Here  he  met  the 
lord-president,  who  communicated  to  him  a  letter  he  had  received  on 
his  arrival  in  the  north,  from  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  dated  from 
Tallisker,  eleventh  August,  informing  him  of  the  names  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  joined  Charles,  and  requesting  directions  how  to  act  in  the 
event  of  the  insurgent  chie&  being  forced  to  retire  to  the  islands.t  After 

*  Caledonian  Mercury. 

t  «*  Probably,'*  says  Sir  Alexander,  «'  you'll  have  heard  before  this  reaches  you,  that 
some  of  our  neighbours  of  the  mainland  have  been  mad  enough  to  arm  and  join  the 
young  adventurer,  mentioned  in  Mac  X^od's  letter  to  you.  Your  lordship  will  find  our 
conduct  with  regard  to  this  unhappy  scrape,  such  as  you'd  wish,  and  such  as  the  friend- 
ship you  have  always  showed  us  will  prompt  to  direct.  Young  Clanranald  is  deluded, 
notwithstanding  his  assurances  to  us  lately;  and,  what  is  more  astonishing,  Lochiers 
prudence  has  quite  forsaken  him.  You  kpow  too  much  of  Glengary  not  to  know  that 
he'll  easily  beied  to  be  of  the  party;  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn  he  has  not  yet  been  with 
them. ,  Mr  Mac  Lean  of  Coll  is  here  with  his  daughter,  lately  married  to  Tallisker ; 
fti.d  he  assures  us  of  his  own  wisdom ;  and  as  he  has  mostly  the  direction  of  that  clan, 
promises  as  much  as  in  him  lies  to  prevent  their  being  led  astray.  You  may  believe, 
my  Lord,  our  spirits  are  in  a  great  deal  of  agitation,  and  that  >ye  are  much  at  a  loss  how 
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consulting  with  the  president,  Cope  resolved  to  march  back  his  army 
to  Stirling,  provided  he  could  obtidn  a  reinforcement  of  Highlanders 
from  the  whig  clans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  An  application 
was  accordingly  made  to  the  chiefs;  but  as  it  turned  out  ineffectual,  Cope 
determined  to  march  to  Aberdeen  and  embark  his  troops  for  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  The  feelings  of  alarm  and  anxiety  with  which  he  was  agitated 
on  this  occasion,  are  thus  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
from  Inverness,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  to  Lord  Milton  the  justice- 
clerk  : — "  I,  from  the  beginning,  thought  this  affair  might  become  se- 
rious ;  and  sorry  I  am  that  I  was  not  mistaken :  indeed,  my  lord,  it  is 
serious.  I  know  your  activity  and  ability  in  busine8s,-^the  whole  is  at 
stake, — exert  your  authority, — ^lengths  must  be  gone,~^and  rules  and 
common  course  of  business  must  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  or 
it  may  soon  be  too  late.  So  much  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  I  never 
knew  of  before ;  but  my  health  continues  good,  and  my  spirits  dp  not 
flag.  Much  depends  upon  the  next  step  we  take.  In  this  country  the 
rebels  will  not  let  us  get  at  them  unless  we  had  some  Highlanders  with 
us ;  and,  as  yet,  not  one  single  man  has  joined  us,  though  I  have  lug- 
ged along  with  us  three  hundred  stand  of  arms.  No  man  could  have 
believed  that  not  one  man  would  take  arms  in  our  favour,  or  show  coun- 
tenance to  us ;  but  so  it  is."  * 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  was  written,  the  adherents  of  government  at  Edinburgh, 
who  had  hitherto  derided  the  attempt  of  the  prince,  should  have  been 
at  last  aroused  to  a  full  sense  of  the  danger  they  were  in.  Lulled  by  a 
false  security,  they  had  never,  for  a  moment,  doubted  that  Cope  would 
be  successful  on  his  expedition  in  the  north ;  but  certain  intelligence, 
brought  to  them  by  James  Drummond  or  Macgregor,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Rob  Roy,  who  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-sixth,  be- 
gan to  open  their  eyes.  With  the  object  of  throwing  the  government 
party  in  the  capital  off  their  guard,  this  man  was  despatched  from  the 
Jacobite  camp  in  Lochaber  to  Edinburgh  with  the  necessary  instructions. 
Enjoying  in  some  degree  the  confidence  of  the  whig  party,  he  was  the 
better  fitted  to  impose  upon  them  by  his  misrepresentations.  When 
introduced  to  the  public  functionaries  on  his  arrival,  he  stated  that  the 
Highland  army  was  not  fifteen  hundred  strong, — that  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  old  men  and  boys,  who  were  badly  armed,  and  that  from 
what  hie  saw  and  knew  of  them  he  was  sure  they  would  fly  before  Cope's 
army.     Though  unsuccessful,  as  will  be  seen,  in  this  branch  of  his  mis- 

to  behave  in  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence.  Tliat  we  will  have  no  connection  with  these 
madmen  is  certain,  but  are  bewildered  in  every  other  respect  till  we  hear  from  you. 
Whenever  these  rash  men  meet  with  a  check,  *tis  more  than  probable  they'll  endeavour 
to  retire  to  their  islands :  how  we  ought  to  behave  in  that  event  we  expect  to  know  from 
your  lordship.  Their  force  even  in  that 'case  must  be  very  inconsiderable  to  be  repelled 
with  batons ;  and  we  have  no  other  arms  in  any  quantity.  I  pledge  Mac  Leod  in  vrrit- 
ing  for  him  and  myself." — CuUoden  Papers,  p.  207. 
«  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  305. 
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sion,  he  succeeded  in  another  which  he  had  volunteered  to  perform,  by 
getting  one  Drummond,  a  Jacobite  printer,  to  print  the  prince's  procla- 
mations and  manifestoes^  which  he  took  care  to  distribute  throughout 
the  city  among  the  friends  of  the  cause.  When  apprized  of  the  fact  of 
the  publication,  the  magistrates,  without  suspecting  Macgregor  as  the 
importer  of  these  treasonable  documents,  issued  a  proclamation,  offering 
a  laj^e  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  printer. 

Eklinburgh,  at  the  period  in  question,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
was  confined  within  narrow  limits.  It  had  never  been  properly  forti- 
fied ;  and  its  castle,  which  majestically  overtops  the  city,  and  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  that  division  now  called  the  **  Old  town,**  could 
afford  it  little  security.  On  the  south  and  on  the  east,  the  ancient 
city  was  bounded  by  a  wall  varying  firom  ten  to  twenty  feet  high. 
On  the  north  side,  a  lake,  easily  fordable,  called  the  North  Loch,  now 
drained  and  converted  into  beautiful  gardens,  was  its  only  defence. 
In  several  places  the  old  wall  had  been  built  upon,  so  that  dwelling 
houses  formed  part  of  the  wall,  but  these  erections  were  overlooked 
by  rows  of  higher  houses  without  the  city.  There  were  no  cannon 
mounted  upon  the  wall,  but  in  some  places  it  was  strengthened  by 
bastions  and  embrasures.  The  standing  force  of  the  city  consisted  of 
two  bodies,  called  the  Town  Guard  and  the  Trained  Bands,  neither 
of  which  now  exist.  The  first,  which,  at  the  time  we  are  now  treating 
of,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  men,  acted  in  lieu  of  a  po- 
lice ;  and  though  pretty  well  versed  in  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise, 
were,  from  their  being  generally  old  men,  unfit  for  military  duty.  The 
Trained  Bands,  or  Burgher  Guard,  which  was  composed  of  citizens,  and 
in  former  times  amounted  to  a  considerable  number  of  men,  did  not  at 
the  period  in  question  exceed  a  thousand.  Anciently,  the  tallest  men 
were  armed  with  pikes,  and  those  of  a  lower  stature  with  firelocks, 
and  both  were  provided  with  defensive  armour.  The  captain  of 
each  company,  eight  in  number,  instructed  his  men  one  day  in  every 
week  in  the  exercise  of  arms;*  but  the  pikes  and  armour  were  after- 
wards laid  aside,  and  since  the  Revolution  the  Trained  Bands  had  ap- 
peared in  arms  only  once  in  the  year,  to  celebrate  the  king's  birth-day, 
on  which  occasion  they  were  furnished  with  arms  for  the  service  of  the 
day  from  a  magazine  belonging  to  the  city. 

As  it  was  obvious  that,  under  these  circumstances,  no  effectual  resist- 
ance could  be  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  an  army  into  the  city,  the  pro- 
vost and  magistrates  held  a  meeting  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  at 
which  some  of  the  principal  citizens  attended,  to  devise  means  of  de- 
fence. At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  repair  the  walls  and  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men,  to  be  paid  by  a«voluntary  contribution  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  standing  committee  was,  at  same  time,  appointed  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  and  to  advise  with  the  lord-justice- 

♦  Maittad's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  286. 
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clerk  and  other  judges  then  in  town,  and  the  crown  lawyers,  as  to 
such  other  steps  as  might  be  considered  necessary  in  the  present  crisis. 
To  obtain  the  requisite  permission  to  embody  the  proposed  regiment, 
an  application  was  sent  to  London  by  the  lol^-advocate ;  and  leave  to 
that  effect  wds  granted  on  the  fourth  of  September. 

Up  to  the  thirty-first  of  August,  no  certain  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Edinburgh  of  the  movements  of  the  Highlanders ;  but  in  tbe 
evening  of  that  day  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great 
alarm  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Highland  army  into 
Athole,  and  of  the  ominous  departure  of  C<^  for  Inverness.  Instantly 
the  drum  beat  to  arms,  and  the  town-council  having  met,  they  ordsdned 
that  the  keys  of  the  city  should  be  lodged  with  the  captain  of  the  city 
guard,  and  ordered  sentries  to  be  placed  at  each  of  the  gates,  and  the 
city  guard  to  be  augmented.  As  an  additional  security,  Hamilton's  dra- 
goons, then  quartered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  were  kept  under  arms 
that  night.  The  repsurs  of  the  city  walls  were  commenced ;  orders  were 
issued  to  place  cannon  on  them,  and  to  throw  up  a  ditch  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle,  and  arms  were  sent  from  the  city  magazine  to  Leith 
to  arm  its  inhabitants.  These  preparations,  and  the  hurry  and  bustle 
with  which  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  attended,  may  appear  ludi- 
crous when  contrasted  with  the  result ;  but  the  public  functionaries  were 
bound  to  put  the  city  in  as  defensible  a  state  as  their  means  would  admit 
of,  and  without  the  least  possible  delay. 

It  would  have  been  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  honour  of  the  city,  if  on 
the  present  occasion  the  civic  authorities  had  been  allowed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  committee  which  had  been  named,  to  follow  out  such  mea- 
sures  as  they  might  have  deemed  necessary  for  defending  the  city ;  but, 
unluckily,  there  existed  a  party  consisting  of  ex-magistrates  and  coun- 
cillors, who,  by  the  course  they  adopted,  brought  disgrace  upon  the  city. 
This  cabal,  at  the  head  of  which  was  ex-provost  Drummond,  bad  been 
ousted  from  the  town-council  by  Stewart,  the  present  provost,  and  his 
friends,  .who,  for  ^y^  years,  bad  kept  possession  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Drummond  and  his  party.  Desirous  of 
regaining  their  lost  power,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, the  elections  being  at  hand,  to  instil  distrust  of  the  existing  ma- 
gistracy into  the  minds  of  the  electors,  by  representing  the  members  of 
the  town-council  as  Jacobitically  inclined,  and  as  indifferent  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  city  from  the  rebels.  To  ingratiate  themselves  still  far- 
ther with  the  electors,  the  majority  of  whom  were  whigs,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  government,  they  affected  great  zeal  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  ;*  and,  as  if  its  preservation  depended  solely  upon  them,  they 

*  Lord  Milton,  the  justice-clerk,  alludes  to  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  of  7th  September,  1746.  He  says,  **  It  is  with  difficulty  I  can  walk  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  from  the  attacks,  not  of  the  enemies  of  the  goremment,  but  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  government,  asking,  why  the  well-aflected  to  the 
pi-esent  happy  establishment  are  not  armed  and  properly  supported,  and  empowered  to 
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presented,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  a  petition  to  the  provost,  signed 
by  about  a  hundred  citizens,  praying  that  they,  the  subscribers,  might 
be  authorized  to  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  defence  of 
the  city, — ^that  they  might  be  allowed  to  name  their  own  officers, — and 
that  an  application  should  be  made  by  the  provost  to  General  Guest, 
£>r  a  supply  of  arms  from  the  castle  for  their  use.* 

This  petition  was  laid  before  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  council 
next  day,  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  having  given  their  opinion  that 
the  council  could  legally  authorise  an  anning  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
contemplated  purpose,  they  acceded  to  its  prayer,  with  the  exception  of 
that  pcurt  which  craved  that  the  volunteers  should  have  the  nomination 
of  their  own  officers,  a  privilege  which  the  provost  neserved  to  himself, 
in  virtue  of  his  office  of  chief  ma^strate*  To  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
citizens  who  were  willing  to  serve  as  volunteen,  a  paper  was  lodged,  on 
the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  Old-church  aisle,  and  all  loyal  persons 
were  invited  by  handbills  to  subscribe.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen 
persona  joined  this  association,  and  were  supplied  with  arms  from  the 
castle.  Simultaneous  with  the  formation  of  the  association,  the  magis- 
trates exerted  themselves  to  raise  the  regiment  they  had  petitioned  for, 
the  warrant  for  which  was  received  by  the  provost  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember ;  but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  not  being  able,  ailer  a  week's 
recruiting,  to  raise  two  hundred  men.  This  paltry  force,  however,  was 
named  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  volunteer  as- 
sociation. 

Hitherto  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls  had  been  steadily  progressing, 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  more  religious  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
no  cessation  took  place  even  upon  the  Sunday ;  but  although  the  per- 
sons employed  upon  the  walls  might  plead  necessity  in  justification  of 
their  work  on  the  day  of  rest,  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  that  neces- 
sity on  the  tenth  of  September,  the  day  when  the  city  elections  com- 
menced. So  great  was  the  anxiety  of  all  classes  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  the  craftsmen  sent  up  by  the  different  incorporations  to  the  council 
to  represent  them,  that  a  total  suspension  of  every  business  took  place, 
and  the  magistrates,  who  felt  little  difficulty  in  procuring  men  to  wo  rk 
upon  the  Sunday,  now  saw  the  works  almost  entirely  deserted  by  the 
artificers  employed  upon  them. 

A  few  days  after  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  High- 
landers into  the  low-country,  Captain  Rogers,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Sir  John 
Cope,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from  Invemtess,  with  instructions  to  General 
Guest  to  send  down  a  number  of  transports  to  Aberdeen  to  carry  his  m  en 
to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  These  vessels  sailed  from 
Leith  roads  on  the  tenth,  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  their  return 

appear  in  a  legal  way  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty's  person  and  support  of  his  govern, 
ment.  and  the  preservation  of  our  religion,  Uberty,  and  property?"— -Hbm«'«  Works,  vol. 

lii.  p.  36& 

•  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  »4 
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was  expected  with  the  greatest  anxiety  by  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh^ 
who  were  continually  looking  up  to  the  vanes  and  weather-cocks  to  as- 
certain the  direction  of  the  wind.     On  the  same  day.  Provost  Stewart 
directed  the  volunteers  to  prepare  a  list  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons  whom 
they  thought  proper  to  command  the  companies,  that  he  might  name 
the  captains.     A  deputation  accordingly  waited  upon  him  with  the  re- 
quired list,  and  on  the  following  day  he  selected  six,  among  whom  was 
Drummondy  his  predecessor  in  office.   Each  of  the  captains  was  allowed 
to  appoint  two  lieutenants  for  his  own  company.* 

The  volunteers  being  thus  6rganized,  they  were  regularly  drilled  twice 
every  day.  Cannon  were  brought  up  from  Leith  and  mounted  on  the 
walls,  and  the  works  were  proceeded  in  with  renewed  activity  under 
the  superintendence  of  Maclaurin,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  who 
had  furnished  the  designs. 

•  Honifi's  Works,  vol  ill  pi  4a 
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Departare  of  Charles  from  Perth— Crowes  the  Forth— Retreat  of  Gardtner't  dnifoont 
—The  Prinoe  arriyes  at  Falkirk— Hokb  a  ooundl  of  war— DotaehnMnt  sent  to  attaek 
the  dragoons,  who  retire  to  Kirkliston— Charies  arrives  at  Corstorphin^—Grsal  alarm 
and  confusion  in  Edinburgh— Mock  heroism  of  the  Edinburgh  ▼oliinteers — Junction 
of  Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's  dragoons— Joined  by  the  city-guard  and  Edinburgh 
regiment— Flight  of  the  dragoons — Meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh — Message  firom  Prince  Charles— Deputations  from  the  dty— Arrival  of 
Cope  off  Dunbar — Capture  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Highlanders^Arrival  of  Charles 
at  the  palace  of  Holyrood — The  Chevalier  de  St  George  proclaimed  at  the  cross  by 
tlie  heralds — Manifesto  of  the  Princ^^Cope  lands  his  troops  at  Danbar^— Advances  to 
Haddington  and  afterwards  to  Prestim— Departure  of  the  Prlncs  fkvm  Edinbaigh— 
Battle  of  Preston. 

As  early  as  the  seventh  of  September,  Charles  had  received  notice  of 
Cope's  intention  to  embark  at  Aberdeen ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be 
anticipated  by  Cope  in  his  design  of  seizing  the  capita),  he  began  to 
make  arrangements  for  leaviflg  Perth  for  the  south.  Before  the  eleventh 
his  force  was  considerably  augmented  by  tributary  accessions  from 
the  uplands  of  Perthshire,  and,  as  his  coffers  had  been  pretty  well  re- 
plenished, he  resolved  to  take  his  departure  that  day.  With  this  view, 
Lord  George  Murray  sent  an  express  to  his  brother,  the  marquis 
of  TuUibardine,  on  the  seventh,  requesting  him  to  march  with  such 
forces  as  he  had  collected,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  tenth,  by 
Kemacan  and  Tay  bridge,  so  as  to  reach  Crieff  next  day,  that  he  might 
^  able  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  army  at  Dunblane  or  Doune 
the  following  day.* 

Charles,  accordingly,  left  Perth  on  Wednesday  the  eleventh  day  of 
September  on  bis  route  to  the  south.  The  van  of  the  army,  or  rather 
a  few  of  each  of  the  clans,  reached  Dunblane  that  night,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  they  encamped.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  lag- 
ged behind,  and  did  not  get  up  till  next  day,  when  they  appeared  to 
he  greatly  fatigued.  As  this  result  was  imputed  to  the  good  quarters 
*hey  had  enjoyed  for  the  last  eight  days  at  Perth,  and  the  want 
of  exercise,  it  was  resolved  that  henceforth  the  army  should  encamp 
'D  the  open  air,  and  be  kept  constantly  in  motion.f  On  his  march 
to  Dunblane,   the   prince   was  joined   by   Macdonald   of  Glencoe,J 

•Jacobite  Memoire,  p.  31.  f  Kirkconnel  MS 

X  Sixty  of  these  Maodonalds  had  previously  joined  at  Perth. 
lU.  O 
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with  sixty  of  hi*  men,  and  by  James  Drummond  or  Macgregor  of  Glen- 
gyle  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  Macgregors,  the  retain- 
ers of  Macgregor  of  Glencairnaig.* 

Having  been  obliged  to  halt  a  whole  day  for  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
Charles  remained  in  his  camp  till  the  thirteenth,  on  which  day  he  crossed 
the  Forth  at  the  Fords  of  the  Frew,  almost  in  the  face  of  Gardiner's 
dragoons,  who  retired  towards  Stirling  on  the  approach  of  the  Highland 
army,  without  attempting  to  dispute  its  passage.  .  While  passing  by 
Doune,  Charles  received  particular  marks  of  attention  from  some  of  the 
ladies  of  Menteith,  who  had  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mr  Edmond- 
stone  of  Cambuswallace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doune  to  see  him  as 
he  passed.     A  collation  had  been  provided  for  him,  in  the  expectation 
that  he  would  have  entered  the  house;  but  he  courteously  excused  himself, 
and  stopping  before  the  house  without  alighting  from  his  horse,  drank  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  healths  of  his  fair  observers.     The  daughters  of  Mr 
Edmondstone,  who  served  the  prince  on  this  occasion,  respectfully  so- 
licited the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand> — a  favour  which  he   readily 
granted ;  but  he  was  called  upon  to  accord  a  favour  of  a  still  more  im- 
portant character  by  Miss  Robina  Edmondstone,  cousin  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  host.     The  favour  sought  was  the  liberty  **  to  pree  his  royal 
highness's  mou."     Charles,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  broad 
Scotch,  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  request ;  but  on 
its  being  explained  to  him,  he  instantly  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  in- 
stead of  allowing  her  to  perform  the  operation,  he  himself  imprinted  a 
thousand  kisses  on  her  fair  and  blushing  face,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  spectators.f 

The  passage  of  the  Forth  had  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  decisive  steps  which  a  Highland  army  could  take.  In  their 
own  country  the  Highlanders  possessed  many  natural  advantages  over 
an  invading  foe,  which  gave  them  almost  an  absolute  assurance  of  suc- 
cess in  any  contest  even  with  forces  greatly  superior  in  numbers ;  and, 
in  the  adjoining  Lowlands,  they  could,  if  worsted,  easily  retreat  to  their 
fastnesses ;  but  their  situation  was  very  difierent  on  the  south  of  the 
Forth,  where  they  were  more  particularly  exposed  to  be  attacked  by 
cavalry, — a  species  of  force  which  they  chiefly  dreaded,  and  firom  which 
they  could,  if  routed,  scarcely  expect  to  escape.  It  is  said,  but  not 
upon  sufiicient  authority,  that  some  of  Charles's  officers  at  first  demurred 
to  the  propriety  of  exposing  the  army  to  the  dangers  of  a  Lowland  cam- 
paign in  the  south,  but  that  he  would  listen  to  no  arguments  against  the 
grand  design  he  had  formed  of  seizing  the  capital.  To  cheer  bis 
men  in  the  hazardous  enterprise,  the  dangers  of  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  develope  themselves,  the  prince  is  reported,  on  ar- 

*  The  Gartmore  MS.  quoted  in  Birt*s  Xettere  makes  the  number  only  forty ;  but 
Home  gives  it  as  above, 
t  Nimmo's  History  of  Stirlingshire,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Macgregor  Stirling,  p.  564. 
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riviog  on  the  bank  of  the  river^  to  have  brandished  his  sword  in  the 
air^  and  pointing  to  the  other  side,  to  have  rushed  into  the  water,  and 
darting  across,  to  have  talten  his  station  on  the  oppesite  bank,  on  which 
he  stood  till  all  the  detachments  had  crossed,  and  congratulated  each 
successiye  detachment  as  it  arrived.*  In  crossing  the  Forth,  the  prince 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  Rubicon:  he  had  not  only  committed 
himself  in  a  straggle  with  a  powerful  government,  but  he  had,  with 
intrepid  daring,  and  with  a  handful  of  men,  entered  a  country  whence 
retreat  was  almost  impossible. 

.  After  passing  the  Forth,  Charles,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  his  officers, 
proceeded  to  Leckie-house,  the  seat  of  Mr  Moir,  a  Jacobite  gentleman, 
where  he  dined ;  but  the  proprietor  was  absent,  having  been  seized  by  a 
party  of  dragoons,  and  carried  off  to  Stirling  castle  the  preceding  night, 
in  consequence  of  information  having  been  received  at  the  castle  that  he 
was  preparing  to  receive  and  entertain  the  prince  at  his  house.  The  army 
passed  the  night  on  the  moor  of  Sauchie,  a  few  miles  south  from  the 
Ford.'t*  The  prince  .himself  slept  in  Bannockbum-house,  belonging  to 
Sir  Hugh  Paterson,  a  zealous  Jacobite.  During  this  day's  march  great 
abases  were  committed  by  the  men  in  taking  and  shooting  sheep,  which 
the  duke  of  Perth  and  others  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent. 
Lochiel  was  so.  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  his  men,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  shot  one  of  them  himself,  as  an  example  to  deter  the  rest.( 

•  Dougal  Graham's  Metrical  Historjr,  p.  15.  f  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  11.  p.  487. 

I  Dougal  Graham,  in  his  Metrical  History  of  the  insurrection,  thus  alludes  to  the  coii 
duct  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  present  occasion:— 

"  Here  for  a  space  they  took  a  rest. 
And  had  refreshment  of  the  best 
The  country  round  Ihem  could  afford, 
Though  many  found  but  empty  board. 
As  sheep  and  cattle  were  drove  away. 
Yet  hungry  men  sought  for  their  prey ; 
Took  milk  and  butter,  kirn  and  cheese. 
On  all  kinds  of  eatables  they  seise ; 
And  he  who  could  not  get  a  share. 
Sprang  to  the  hills  like  dogs  for  hare ; 
There  shot  the  sheep,  and  made  them  fall, 
Whirled  off  the  skin,  and  that  was  all ; 
Struck  up  fire  and  boiled  the  flesh. 
With  salt  and  pepper  did  not  fash  ;§ 
This  did  enrage  the  Cameron's  chief. 
To  see  his  men  so  play  the  thief; 
And  finding  one  into  the  act. 
He  fired  and  shot  him  through  the  back ; 
Then  to  the  rest  himself  addressed, 
'  This  is  your  lot  I  do  protest,— 
Whoe'er  amongst  you  wrongs  a  man ; 
Pay  what  you  get,  i  tell  you  plain ; 
For  yet  we  know  not  friend  or  foe, 
Nor  how  all  things  may  chance  to  go.' " 

\  Anglice,— trouble  themselves. 
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Next  day  Charles  put  hi*  army  in  motion  towards  Falkirk.  In  pass- 
ing by  Stirling,  a  few  shot  were  fired  at  them  from  the  castle,  but  widi- 
out  damage.  Lord  George  Murray  sent  a  message  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  requiring  a  supply  of  proTisions;  on  receiying  whicii 
they  immediately  opened  the  gates,  and  having  given  notice  of  tfaie 
demand  to  the  inhabitants,  the  dealers  in  provisions  went  out  and  met 
the  Highland  army  near  Bannockbum,  where  it  halted  for  a  short  time» 
and  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities  to  the  men.  The  army> 
after  receiving  this  supply,  resumed  its  march,  and  finally  halted  on  a 
field  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Falkirk,  and  the  parks  of  Callender, 
where  it  passed  the  night.  Charles  took  up  his  abode  in  Callender- 
house,  the  seat  of  the  ^arl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  entertained  him  with 
the  greatest  hospitality,  and  gave  him  assurances  of  devoted  attachment 
to  his  cause.  By  the  earl,  Charles  was  informed  that  Gardiner's  dra- 
goons, who,  on  his  approach  to  Falkirk,  had  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Linlithgow,  were  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of  Linlithgow  bridge 
with  him,  and  that  they  had  encamped  that  night  in  its  neighbourhood.* 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Charles  immediately  held  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  dragoCNos  during  the  night  For 
this  purpose  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  well-armed  men  was  despatched 
atone  o'clock  in  the  morning  under  the  command  of  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray. They  marched  with  the  utmost  order  and  regularity,  and  not  a 
hush  was  to  be  heard  among  them ;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  their 
object,  as  the  dragoons  haid  retired  during  the  night  to  Kirkliston,  eight 
miles  west  from  Edinburgh.  The  detachment  entered  Linlithgow  be- 
fore break  of  day,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  prince  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  about  ten  o'clock  that  morning.f  The  day  was  Sunday ;  but 
the  prince  does  not  appear  to  have  gratified  the  burghers  by  going  to 
church  as  he  had  done  the  citizens  of  Perth  the  preceding  Sunday.  He, 
however,  partook  of  a  repast  which  some  of  the  Jacobite  inhabitants  bad 
prepared  for  him.  The  provost  preserved  a  neutrality  by  absenting 
himself  from  town ;  but  his  wife  and  daughters  are  said  to  have  paid 
their  respects  to  the  prince  by  waiting  upon  him  at  the  cross,  attired  in 
tartan  gowns,  and  wearing  white  cockades,  and  doing  themselves  the  hon- 
our of  kissing  his  hand. 

Advancing  from  Linlithgow  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Highland  army  encamped  on  a  rising  ground,  nearly  four  miles  east 
from  Linlithgow,  near  the  twelfth  mile-stone  from  Edinburgh,  where  they 
passed  the  night.  The  prince  slept  in  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Next  morning,  Monday  the  sixteenth,  Charles  renewed  his  march  east- 
wards, and  reached  Corstorphine,  the  dragoons  all  the  while  retiring 
before  him  as  he  approached. 

Charles  was  now  within  three^  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  not 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  446.— Forbes  Papers,  p.  36,  t  Ibid. 
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proceed  fartber  in  a  direct  line  without  exposing  hit  army  to  the  €re  of 
the  castle  guns.  To  avoid  them,  he  led  it  off  in  a  aontherly  direction* 
towards  Slatefbrd,— ^  small  Tillage  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
Corstorphine.  The  prince  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Gray's  miUs,  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from  the  city*  and  his  troops  bivouacked 
during  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  in  an  adjoining  field  called  Gray's 
Pbrk. 

When  intelligence  <^  the  prince's  departure  from  Perth  reached  Ed* 
mburgfay  the  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Cope  increased  every  hour.   The 
Jaoobitesy  of  whom  there  was  a  respectable  party  in  the  city,  on  the 
other  hand,  longed  for  the  arrival  of  Charles.     The  whigs,  or  rather 
the  ex-members  of  the  town-council,  had,  for  several  days,  kept  the  city 
in  a  state  of  military  turmoil,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt»  that  Cope  would 
arrive    in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  their  courage  being  put  to  the 
test;    but  fortune,  which  fitvours  the  brave^  was  unkind  to  these 
pseudo-heroes^  who  were  destined  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  most 
abject  and  humiliating  cowardice.     No  certain  information  of  the  move- 
ments  of  the  Highland  army  reached  Edinburgh  till  the  morning  of 
Sunday  the  fifteenth,  when  a  messenger  brought  intelligence  that  the 
insurgents  were  in  full  march  upon  the  capital,  and  that  their  van  had 
already  reached  Kirkliston.     The  last  part  of  this  information  was,  how- 
ever, incorrect. 

At  the  time  the  messenger  arrived*,  all  the  armed  volunteers,  in  terms 
of  an  order  given  the  preceding  evening,  were  assembled  in  the  college 
yards.  About  ten  o'clock,  Drummond,  the  ex-provost,  who  was  cap- 
tain of  a  company,  which,  from  its  being  partly  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  university,  was  called  the  college  company,  made  his 
appearance.  He  entered  the  guard-room,  and  after  some  consultation 
with  his  brother-officers,  came  out,  and  placing  himself  opposite  the 
right  of  his  company,  where  some  of  the  more  forward  volunteers 
stood,  he  proceeded  to  address  them : — He  informed  them  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Highland  army, — ^that  it  had  been  proposed  to  General 
Guest  to  make  a  stand  with  the  two  dragoon  regiments,  and  fight  the 
insurgente  on  their  way  to  the  city ;  but  that  the  general  did  not  think 
the  measure  advisable,  as  there  was  not  a  body  of  foot  to  act  with  the 
dragoons  to  draw  off  the  fire  of.  the  enemy, — that  he  (Drummond) 
knowing  that  he  could  answer  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  if 
Provost  Stewart  would  allow  fifty  of  the  town-guard  to  go  along  with 
them,  had  asked  the  general  if  that  number  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
that  Guest  had  given  him  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  "  Now,  gentle- 
men," said  the  ex-provost,  **  you  have  heard  the  general's  opinion,  judge 
for  yourselves.  If  you  are  willing  to  risk  your  lives  for  the  defence  ot 
the  capital  of  Scotland  and  the  honour  of  your  country,  I  am  ready  to 
lead  you  to  the  field.". .  The  volunteers  to  whom  Drummond  seemed 
particularly  to  address  himself,  threw  up  their  hats  in  the  air,  at  the 
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conclusion  of  this  address,  and  began  an  huzza,  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  company  joined.* 

Having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  own  company  to  march,  he  went  to 
the  other  companies  in  succession ;  but  instead  of  advising  them  to  fbl* 
low  the  example  which  his  own  men  had  set,  he  told  them  that  though 
his  men  were,  all  of  them,  going  out  to  conquer  or  die  with  him, 
yet  that  such  a  resolution  was  only  proper  for  young  unmarried  men, 
who  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  own  lives.  It  is  evident  that 
Drummond's  object  was  to  intimidate  the  persons  he  addressed,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acceding  to  his  own  proposal,  and  that  his  view  in 
making  it  to  Guest  was  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  bravery.  Accordingly 
very  few  of  the  volunteers  in  the  other  companies  would  give  their  con- 
sent; but  Drummond's  company  becoming  clamorous,  the  others  seemed 
to  yield,  and  Drummond  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  castle  to  inform 
General  Guest  that  the  volunteers  were  ready  to  march  out  with  the 
dragoons  and  engage  the  rebels.  At  the  request  of  the  general,  Provost 
Stewart  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  town  guard  and  the  Edinburgh 
regiment  to  accompany  the  volunteers.  General  Guest,  on  being  in- 
formed of  this,  directed  Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  were  encamped  on 
Leith-links,  to  march  through  the  city,  and  join  Gardiner's  regiment 
at  Corstorphincf 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  embodied,  the  volunteers  now 
loaded  their  pieces.  In  terms  of  an  order  which  had  been  issued  the 
preceding  day,  the -fire-bell  was  rung  as  a  signal  of  approaching  danger, 
and  the  volunteers,  who  had  assembled  in  the  college-yards,  instantly- 
repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Lawnmarket,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 
Most  of  the  city  ministers  had  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers,  but  they 
were  absent  on  the  present  occasion,  being  engaged  celebrating  divine  ser- 
vice in  their  respective  churches.  Semper  parati  being  the  motto  they 
had  adopted  in  their  new  vocation,  they  had  gone  to  church  equipped  a 
la  militairey  and  when  the  alarm  bell  sounded,  were  preaching  with  their 
swords  by  their  sides.  In  an  instant  the  churches  were  deserted  by  the 
worshippers,  and  a  universal  panic  seized  all  classes  on  learning  the  in- 
telligence. The  Lawnmarket,  where  the  volunteers  had  drawn  up.wait- 
iiig  for  the  arrival  of  Hamilton's  dragoons,  was  soon  crowded  with  in- 
habitants: many  of  them,  the  wives,  sisters,  mothers,  fathers,  and  friends 
of  the  devoted  volunteers  who  clustered  around  them,  and  implored  them, 
by  ties  the  most  sacred,  to  desist  from  the  dangerous  enterprise  they 

•  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. — Mr  Home  says  that  several  of  these  volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  one,  were  not  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  municipal 
cabals,— that  they  had  little  deference  for  the  opinion  either  of  Guest  or  Drummond ; 
but  being  satisfied  that  the  walls  were  untenable,  and  dreading  the  consequences  to  the 
city  if  taken  by  storm,  they  considered  the  proposal  of  marching  out  with  the  dragoons 
preferable  to  keeping  Avithin  the  walls,  as  with  their  assistance  the  dragoons  might  be 
able  to  break  the  force  of  the  Highland  army,  and  leave  to  the  Highlanders,  if  victori- 
ous, a  bloody  and  fatal  victory. 

f  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 
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were  about  to  engage  in.     The  attention  of  the  people  was  diverted  for 
a  time  by  the  appearance  of  Hamilton's  dragoons  who  rode  up  the  street. 
They  were  received  with  hnzzas  by  the  volunteers^  and  the  dragoons  in 
passing  huzzaed  in  return,  and  with  a  gasconading  air  clashed  their 
swords  against  each  other  as  they  went  along.     The  alarm  among  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  volunteers  was  increased,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  unhappy  fomales, — the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  patriotic  volunteers.     These  doughty  cham- 
pions, who  never  had  any  serious  intention  of  exposing  their  persons  t 
the  blows  of  the  Highland  broad-sword,  moved  in  ^pearance  by  the 
tears,  the  entreaties,  and  embraces  of  their  female  friends,  seemed  ra« 
ther  inclined  to  allow  the  dragoons  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but  neither 
the  expostulations  of  the  men,  (for  the  male  relations  of  the  volunteers 
were  equally  soUcitons  with  the  females  in  dissuading  the  volunteers  from 
marching,)  nor  the  tears  of  the  women,  had  any  effect  upon  the  volun« 
teers  of  Drummond's  company,  who  had  agreed  to  march. 
-    An  order  being  given  to  march,  Drummond  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  volunteers  of  his  company,  and  marched  them  up  the  Lawnmarket 
and  down  the  West-bow  to  the  Grassmarket :  they  were  followed  by  an 
immense  crowd  of  people  lamenting  their  unhappy  fate.     Only  forty-two 
privates  of  Drummond's  company  followed  him,  but  he  certainly  expected 
some  accessions  from  the  other  companies.    Not  a  single  individual,  how- 
ever, belonging  to  them,  accompanied  him.   Finding  himself  and  his  little 
party  alone,  Drummond  halted  his  men  near  the  West-port,  and  sent  a 
lieutenant,  named  Lindsay,  back  to  the  Lawnmarket  to  ascertain  the 
reason  why  the  volunteers,  who  were  expected  to  follow,  had  not  joined 
their  associates.     Lindsay,  on  his  return  to  the  Lawnmarket,  found  the 
volunteers,  who  still  remained  in  the  street,  in  great  confusion.     Several 
of  the  officers  told  Lindsay  that  they  themselves  were  willing  to  follow 
Drummond  and  his  party,  but  that  very  few  of  their  men  would  consent 
to  march  out.     On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  privates  complained 
that  they  could  not  get  one  officer  to  lead  them.     After  some  alterca- 
tion, Lindsay,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Sir  George  Preston,  and 
some  other  officers,  succeeded  in  collecting  one  hundred  and  forty-one, 
who  professed  a  willingness  to  march  with  the  dragoons,  out  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  who  had  remained  behind  ;  Lindsay 
led  off  these  to  the  Grassmarket,  where  they  joined  Drummond's  party  ; 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  a  pamphleteer  of  the  day,  even  this  small  force 
was  diminished  by  the  way.   The  descent  of  The  Bow  presenting  locali- 
ties and  facilities  equally  convenient  for  desertion,  the  volunteers  are  said 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  these  on  their  march.   The  author  alluded 
to  humorously  compared  this  falling  off  '^  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine, 
which  rolling  pompously  its  waves  through  fertile  fields,  instead- of  aug- 
menting in  its  course,  is  continually  drawn  off  by  a  thousand  canals, 
and  at  last  becomes  a  small  rivulet,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  be- 
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fore  it  reaches  the  ocean."  *  The  foot  bow  assembled,  comprehending 
the  town  guard  and  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  which  numbered  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  men,  amounted,  exclusive  of  officers,  to  five 
hundred  and  sixtythree  men.f 

As  Drummond,  whose  sole  object  in  enacting  the  hero  was  to  acquire 
popularity,  and  thereby  promote  his  return  to  power,  had  no  intention 
of  fighting,  he  must  have  felt  gratified  at  the  prospect  which  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  volunteers  to  march,  afforded  him  of  abandoning  the  enteiprise ; 
but  the  unexpected  junction  of  the  party  Under  Lindsay  put  his  pretend'- 
ed  zeal  to  the  test     When  deliberating  upon  the  coulrse  he  should  par« 
sue,  an  incident  occurred,  which,  he  no  doubt  imagined,  would  save 
him  the  shame  of  a  public  exposure.     Alarmed  at  the  departure  of  the 
volunteers,  Dr  Wishart,  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with 
others  of  the  city  clergy,  proceeded  to  the  Grassmarket,  and  with  great 
earnestness  addressed  the  volunteers,  and  conjured  them  by  every  thing 
they  held  most  sacred  and  dear,  to  reserve  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  by  remaining  within  the  walls.   Principal  Wishart  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  the  young  men  of  Drummond's  company,  some  few  of 
whom  affected  to  contemn  hb  advice  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  individual  present,  who  did  not  in  his  heart  desire 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  ministers.     The  volunteers,  however,  had  of- 
fered to  serve  without  the  walls,  and  they  could  not  withdraw  with  hon- 
our.   But  Drummond,  their  commander,  instantly  fell  upon  an  expedient 
to  save,  as  he  thought,  his  own  and  their  reputation.     Judging  rightly, 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  that  the  provost  of  the  city  would  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  as  the  clergy,  he,  upon  their  departure,  and  after  a 
short  consultation  with  his  officers,  sent  a  lieutenant  with  a  message  to  the 
provost  to  this  effect,  that  the  volunteers  had  resolved  not  to  march  out 
of  town  without  his  express  permission,  and  that  they  would  wait  for 
his  answer.     To  the  great  satisfaction  of  Drummond  and  of  his  men,  who 
were  at  first  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  message,  an  answer  was  return- 
ed by  Provost  Stewart,  stating  that  he  was  much  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal of  marching  out  of  town,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  volunteers 
had  resolved  to  remain  within  the  walls.     No  sooner  was  this  answer 
received,  than  Drummond  returned  with  his  men  to  the  college-yards, 
where  they  were  dismissed  for  a  time  ;  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  exhibitions  of  gasconading  folly  and  cowardly  imbecility,  that 
can  well  be  imagined.     The  town  guard,  and  the  men  of  the  Edinburgh 
regiment,  however,  although  shamefully  deserted  by  their  companions 
in  arms,  marched  out  of  the  city  on  receiving  an  order  to  that  effect 

*  "  A  True  Account  of  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct  of  Archibald  Stewurt,  Esq.  late 
Lord  ProTost  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  London,  1748.'*  This  pamphlet 
has  been  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Reviewr,  (No.  71.  p.  17J^J  supposed  to  be 
Sir  Walter. Scolt,  to  the  pen  of  Hume  the  Historian. 

t  Home's  works,  voL  ili.  p.  612, 
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from  the  provost,  and  joined  the  dragoons  at  Corstorphine,  about  four 
miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  where  the  regiments  of  Hamilton  and  Gar- 
diner formed  a  junction.* 

Seeing  no  appearance  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Grardiner  retired  at  sun- 
set with  the  two  regiments  of  ^ragoons,  to  a  field  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  to  pass  the  night,  leaving  a  party  of  his  men  behind  htm  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Highlanders  ;  and  the  foot  returned  at  the  same 
time  to  the  city.  To  guard  the  city  during  the  nighty  six  or  seven  hun* 
dred  men,  consisting  of  the  trained  bands,  the  volunteers,  and  some 
auxiliaries  from  the  towns  of  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  were  stationed 
along  the  walls  and  at  the  different  gates ;  but  the  night  passed  quietly 
off.  The  same  night,  Brigadier  General  Fowkes  arrived  from  London* 
Early  next  morning,  he  received  an  order  from  General  Guest,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  dragoons,  and  to  march  to  a  field  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Coltbridge,  about  two  miles  west  fi^m  the  city,  where 
he  was  joined  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  by  the  town  guard,  and  the 
Edinburgh  regiment.f 

For  the  first  time  during  their  march,  the  Highlanders  descried  some 
dragoons  as  they  approached  Corstorphine,  on  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth of  September.  This  was  the  party  which  Colonel  Gardiner  had 
left  at  Corstorphine  the  preceding  evening.  To  reconnoitre  the  dragoons, 
a  few  young  well-armed  Highlanders  were  sent  forward  on  horseback, 
and  ordered  to  go  as  near  as  possible  to  ascertain  their  number.  These 
young  men  rode  closely  up  to  the  dragoons,  and  by  way  of  frolic  or 
defiance,  for  they  could  have  no  intention  of  attacking  the  dragoons* 
fired  their  pistols  at  them.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  High- 
landers, the  dragoons,  instead  of  returning  the  fire,  became  panic-struck, 
and  instantly  wheeling  about,  galloped  off  towards  the  main  body. 
Participating  in  the  fears  of  his  advanced  guard.  General ,  Fowkes  im- 
mediately ordered  a  retreat,  and  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
aflemoon,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  beheld  the  singular  spectacle 
of  two  regiments  of  dragoons  flying  along  the  "  Long  Dykes,"  now  the 
site  of  Prince's  Street,  when  no  one  pursued.  The  faint-hearted  dra- 
goons stopped  a  short  time  at  Leith,  and  afterwai'ds  proceeded  to  Mus- 
selburgh.    The  foot  returned  to  the  city. 

Several  hours  before  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons,  a  gentleman  of  the 
city  had  brought  in  a  message  from  the  prince,  requiring  a  surrender, 
md  threatening,  in  case  of  resistance,  to  subject  the  city  to  all  the  rigours 
of  military  usage ;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  message,  and  although  the 
messenger  had  the  imprudence  (for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  the 
provost,}  to  communicate  the  message  to  the  inhabitants,  they  mani- 
fested no  great  symptoms  of  alarm,  relying,  probably,  on  the  resistance 
of  the  dragoons.  After  these  had  fled,  however,  the  people  became  ex- 
ceedingly clamorous,  and  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  ran  about  the  streets 

•  Home's  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  53.  t  II>»<1*  P-  ^7. 

ill.  H 
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crying,  that  since  the  dragoons  had  fled,  it  was  madness  to  think  of  re- 
sistance. The  provost,  on  returning  from  the  West-port,  where  he  had 
been  giving  orders  after  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons^  was  met  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  implored  him  not  to  persist  in  defending  the 
town,  for  if  he  did,  they  would  all  be  murdered  I  He  reproved  them 
for  their  impatience,  and  proceeded  to  the  Goldsmiths'*halI,  where  he 
met  the  magistrates  and  town-council  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  there  assembled.  After  some  consultation,  a  de« 
putation  was  sent  to  the  law-oflicers  of  the  crown,  requiring  their  at« 
tendance  and  advice ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  these  functionaries  had 
left  the  town.  The  captains  of  the  trained-bands  and  volunteers  were 
next  sent  for,  and  called  upon  fbr  their  opinion  as  to  defending  the  city, 
but  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  advise.  The  meeting  was  divided  upon 
the  question  whether  the  town  should  be  defended  or  not,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  much  acrimony  was  displayed  by  the  speakers  on 
both  sides.  The  hall  being  too  small  to  contain  the  crowd  which  col- 
lected, the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  New-church  aisle,  which  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  people,  the  great  majority  oii  whom  called  out  for 
a  surrender,  as  they  considered  it  impossible  to  defend  the  town.  Some 
persons  attempted  to  support  the  contrary  view,  but  they  were  forced 
to  desist  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  majority. 

While  matters  were  in  this  train,  a  letter  was  handed  in  from  the  door 
addressed  to  the  lord-provost,  magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Orrock,  the  deacon  of  the 
shoemakers,  who,  on  opening  it,  informed  the  meeting  that  it  was  subscrib- 
ed <*  Charles,  P.  R."  On  hearing  this  announcement,  the  provost  stop- 
ped Deacon  Orrock,  who  was  about  to  read  the  letter,  said  he  would 
not  be  a  witness  to  the  reading  of  such  a  communication,  and  rising  from 
his  seat,  left  the  place,  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  the  council 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  provost  returned 
to  the  council-chamber  with  his  friends,  and  sent  for  the. city  assessors 
to  give  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  letter  should  be  read  or  not. 
One  of  these  lawyers  appeared,  but  afraid  to  commit  himself,  stated  that 
the  matter  was  too  grave  for  him  to  give  an  opinion  upon.  The  provost 
still  demurred,  but  the  assembly  getting  impatient  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  his  lordship,  tacitly  consented  to  its  being  read.  It  was 
as  follows : 

"  From  our  Camp,  l6lA  September^  1745. 
**  Being  now  in  a  condition  to  make  our  way  into  the  capital  of  his 
majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  hereby  summon  you  to  re- 
ceive us,  as  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  do ;  and  in  order  to  it,  we  here- 
by require  you,  upon  receipt  of  this,  to  summon  the  town-council  and 
take  proper  measures  for  securing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city,  which 
we  are  very  desirous  to  protect.  But  if  you  suffer  any  of  the  usurper's 
troops  to  enter  the  town,  or  any  of  the  cannon,  arms,  or  ammunition  in 
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it,  (whether  beloogiog  to  the  public  or  private  persons,)  to  be  carried 
off,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  breach  of  your  duty,  and  a  heiaons  offeaoe 
against  the  kiug  and  us>  and  shall  resert  it  accordingly.  We  promise 
to  preserve  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  particular  pro* 
perty  of  eyery  one  of  his  nugesty's  subjects.  But  if  any  oppositioii  be 
made  to  us,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  confequences,  being  firmly  resolv- 
ed at  any  rate  to  enter  the  city ;  and  in  that  case»  if  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  found  in  arms  against  us,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  tieated 
as  prisoners  of  war.** 

After  this  letter  was  read,  the  clamour  for  surrender  became  nmrc 
loud  and  general  than  ever,  and,  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  meeting, 
a  deputation,  consisting  of  four  members  of  the  couneil,  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  prince  immediately,  and  to  request  that  he  would  grant 
the  citizens  time  to  deliberate  on  the  contents  of  his  letter. 

While  the  meeting  was  debating  the  question  as  to  the  reading  of 
Charles*s  letter,  an  incident  occurred,  which,  it  is  believed,  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  mock  heroism  of  the  volunteers.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  dragoons,  the  volunteers  had  assembled,  on  the  ringing  of  the 
fire-bell,  at  their  respective  posts,  to  be  in  readiness  to  obey  any  in* 
structions  which  might  be  sent  to  them.  Four  companies,  out  of  the 
six,  were  drawn  up  in  the  Lawnmarket  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  before  they  had  sufficient  time  to  recover  from 
the  agitation  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  call  to  arms,  a 
well-dressed  person,  unknown  to  those  assembled,  entered  the  Lawn- 
market  from  the  West*Bow,  in  great  haste,  mounted  upon  a  grey  horse, 
and  galloping  along  the  lines  of  the  volunteers,  intimated,  in  a  voice 
sufficiently  high  to  be  beard  by  the  astonished  volunteers,  that  he  had 
seen  the  Highland  army,  and  that  it  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men  I 
This  **  lying  messenger  did  not  stop  to  be  questionedi  and  disappeared 
in  a  moment/'*  Captain  Drummond,  soon  after  this  occurrence,  ar- 
rived upon  the  spot,  and,  after  consulting  with  his  brother  officers, 
marched  up  ihe  four  companies  to  the  castle,  where  they  delivered  up 
their  arms.  In  a  short  time  the  other  companies  also  went  up  and 
surrendered  their  arms,  and  were  followed  by  the  other  bodies  of  mili- 
tia that  had  received  arms  from  the  castle  magazine. 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the  four  deputies  left  the  city  to  wait 
upon  the  prince  at  Gray's  Mill;  but  they  had  scarcely  cleared  the 
walls,  when  intelligence  was  received  by  the  lord-provost  and  magis- 
trates, (who  still  remained  assembled  in  the  council-chamber,)  that  the 
transports  with  General  Cope's  army  on  board  had  arrived  off  Dunbar, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  east  from  Edinburgh,  and  that  as  the  wind 
was  unfavourable  for  bringing  them  up  the  Frith,  Cope  intended  to 
land  his  troops  at  Dunbar  and  march  to  the  relief  of  the  city.     As  this 

•  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 
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intelligeDce  altered  the  aspect  of  afikira^  messengers  were  immedi- 
ately despatched  to  bring  back  the  deputies  before  they  should  reach 
their  destination,  but  they  did  not  overtake  them.  The  deputies  re- 
turned to  the  city  about  ten  o'clock,  and  brought  along  with  them  a 
letter  of  the  following  tenor,  signed  by  Secretary  Murray  :— - 

**  His  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  thinks  his  manifesto,  and  tbe 
king  his  father's  declaration,  already  published,  a 'sufficient  capitulation 
for  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to  accept  with  joy.  His  present  demands 
are,  to  be  received  into  the  city  as  the  son  and  representative  of  tbe 
king  his  father,  and  obeyed  as  such  when  there.  His  royal  highness 
supposes,  that  since  the  receipt  of  his  letter  to  the  provost  no  arms  or 
ammunition  have  been  suffered  to  be  carried  off  or  concealed,  and  will 
expect  a  particular  account  of  all  things  of  that  nature.  Lastly,  he  ex- 
pects a  positive  answer  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  otherwise  be 
will  think  himself  obliged  to  take  measures  conform." 

This  letter  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  discussion  in  the  town-council, 
which  ended  in  a  resolution  to  send  out  a  second  deputation  to  the 
prince,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  consulting  the  citizens,  to  soh'cit  a 
few  hours'  delay.  The  deputies  accordingly  set  out  in  a  coach  to  the 
prince's  head-quarters  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  George  Murray,  whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  second 
their  application  for  delay.  His  lordship  went  into  the  prince's  apart- 
ment, and  one  of  the  deputies  overheard  him  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Charles  to  agree  to  the  request  made  by  them,  but  the  prince  refused. 
Lord  George  having  reported  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  the  deputies,  was 
induced  by  them  to  return  and  make  another  trial,  but  he  was  again 
unsuccessful.  Charles  then  requested  that  the  deputies  should  be  ordered 
.  away,  and  being  offended  at  Lord  George  Murray's  entreaties,  he  de- 
sired Lord  Elcho,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss,  who  had  just  joined 
him,  to  intimate  the  order  to  them,  which  he  accordingly  did.* 

Apprehensive  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  Cope,  Charles  resolved  not 
to  lose  a  moment  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  capital.  He  saw 
that  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  case  o( 
an  assault ;  but  as  opposition  might  exasperate  the  Highlanders,  and 
make  them  regardless  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  he  proposed  to  his 
••  officers  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  the  city  by  surprise, 
which,  if  successful,  would  save  it  from  the  horrors  which  usually  befall 
a  city  taken  by  storm.  The  plan  of  a  surprise  having  been  resolved  upon, 
a  select  detachment  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  under  Lochiel,  Kep- 
poch,  Ardshiel,  and  O' Sullivan,  was  sent  under  cloud  of  night  towards 
the  city.  They  marched  with  great  secrecy  across  the  Borough-moo^ 
and  reached  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  where  they  halted. 
A  party  of  twenty-four  men  was  thereupon  despatched  with  directions 
to  post  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  Netherbow-port,  the  eastern  or 

•  Provost  Stewart's  Trial,  p.  171. 
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lower  gate  of  the  city,  and  another  party  of  sixty  men  wai  directed  to 
follow  them  half-way  up  St  Mary's  Wynd,  to  be  ready  to  support 
them,  while  a  third  body,  still  &rther  remored,  and  finally  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  detachment,  were  to  come  up  in  succession  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  rest.  In  the  event  of  these  dispositions  succeeding  without 
obseryatioa  from  the  sentinels  on  the  walls,  it  had  been  arranged  that  a 
Highlander  in  a  lowland  garb  should  knock  at  the  wicket  and  demand 
entrance  as  a  servant  of  an  officer  of  dragoons,  who  had  been  sent  by 
his  master  to  bring  him  something  he  had  forgot  in  the  city ;  and  that 
if  the  wicket  was  opened,  the  party  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  gate 
should  immediately  rush  in,  seize  the  guard,  and  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  gate.  The  difierent  parties  having  taken  the  stations  assign- 
ed them  without  being  perceived  by  the  guards,  the  disguised  Highlander 
knocked  at  the  gate  and  stated  his  pretended  errand ;  but  the  guard  refused 
to  open  the  gate,  and  the  sentinels  on  the  walls  threatened  to  fire  upon  the 
applicant  if  he  did  not  instantly  retire.  The  commanders  were  puzzled 
by  this  unexpected  refusal,  and  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act  It  was  now 
near  five  o'clock,  and  the  morning  was  about  to  dawn*  The  alternative 
of  an  assault  .seemed  inevitable,  but  fortunately  for  the  city,  the  High- 
landers were  destined  to  obtain  by  accident  what  they  could  not  effect 
by  stratagem.* 

White  the  party  at  the  gate  was  about  to  retire  to  the  main  body  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disappointment  they  had  met  with,  their  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  rattling  of  a  carriage,  which,  from  the  increasing  sound, 
appeared  to  be  coming  down  the  High-street  towards  the  Netherbow-port. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  hackney  coach  which  had  been  hired  by  the  deputies, 
which  was  now  on  its  way  back  to  the  Canongate,  where  the  hackney 
coaches  used  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  at  that  time  kept*  The 
Highlanders  stationed  at  the  gate  stood  prepared  to  enter,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  opened  to  let  out  the  coach,  the  whole  party,  headed  by  Captain 
Evan  Macgregor,  a  younger  son  of  Macgregor  of  Glencaimaig,  rushed  in, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  gate,  and  disarmed  the  guard  in  an  in- 
stant. '  In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  Highlanders  followed,  with  drawn 
swords  and  targets,  and  setting  up  one  of  those  hideous  and  terrific  yells 
with  which  they  salute  an  enemy  they  are  about  to  encounter,  marched 
quickly  up  the  wide  and  spacious  street  in  perfect  order,  in  expectation 
of  meeting  the  foe  ;-\  but  to  the  surprise,  no  less  than  the  pleasure  of  the 
Highlanders,  not  a  single  armed  man  was  to  be  seen  in  the  street.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  half-awakened  spectators,  who,  roused  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  shouts  of  the  Highlanders,  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
were  to  be  seen  peeping  out  at  the  windows  in  their  sleeping  habili- 
ments, all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  sunk  in  profound  repose. 

Having  secured  the  guard-house  and  disarmed  the  guards  who  were 
within,  the  Highlanders  took  possession  of  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  and   of  the  stations    upon  the  walls.      They    made   the   guaids 
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prisoners,  and  replaced  them  with  some  of  tiieir  own  men,  with  as 
much  quietness  as  if  they  had  been  merely  changing  their  own  gaard.* 
The  Highlanders  conducted  themselves  on  this  occasion  with  the  great- 
est order  and  regularity,  no  violence  being  offered  to  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  utmost  respect  was  paid  to  private  property. 

Anxious  about  the  result,  Charles  had  slept  only  two  hours,  and  that 
without  taking  off  his  clothes.  At  an  early  hour  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  immediately  prepared  to  march 
towards  it  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  To  avoid  the  castle  guns,  the 
prince  took  a  circuitous  direction  to  the  south  of  the  city,  till  he  reach* 
ed  Braidsburn,  when,  turning  towards  the  city,  he  marched  as  far  as  the 
Buck  Stone,t  a  mass  of  granite  on  the  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  near 
Morning-side.  On  reaching  this  stone,  he  drew  off  his  army  by  a 
solitary  cross  road,  leading  to  Causewayside  and  Newington.  Arriv- 
ing near  Priestiield,  he  entered  the  king's  park  by  a  breach,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  wall,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hunter's  bog^ 
a  deep  valley  between  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  where  his 
army  was  completely  sheltered  from  the  guns  of  the  castle,  j: 

Charles  was  now  within  the  royal  domains,  and  little  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  irom  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood,  where  his  grandfather, 
James  the  Second,  when  duke  of  York,  had,  about  sixty  years  before,  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  royalty,  as  the  representative  of  his  brother  Charles 
the  Second.  Sanguine  as  he  was,  he  could  scarcely  have  imagined  that 
within  the  space  of  one  short  month,  from  the  time  he  had  raised  his 
standard  in  the  distant  vale  of  the  Finnin,  he  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  take  up  his  residence  in  the  ancient  abode  of 
his  royal  ancestors.  Exulting  as  he  must  have  done,  at  the  near  prospect 
which  such  fortuitous  events  seemed  to  afford  him  of  realizing  his  most 
ardent  expectations,  his  feelings  received  a  new  impulse,  when,  on  coming 
within  sight  of  the  palace,  he  beheld  the  park  crowded  with  people,  who 
had  assembled  to  welcome  his  arrival.  Attended  by  the  duke  of  Perth  and 
Lord  Elcho,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  gentlemen,  Charles  rode  down 
the  Hunter's  bog,  on  his  way  to  the  palace.  On  reaching  the  eminence 
below  St  Anthony's  well,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
descending  on  foot  into  the  park  below.  On  dismounting  he  was  sur* 
rounded  by  many  persons  who  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  hand.  He 
made  suitable  acknowledgments  for  these  marks  of  attachment,  and 
afler  surveying  for  a  short  time  the  palace  and  the  assembled  multitude 
which  covered  the  intervening  grounds,  he  descended  into  the  park 
below  amid  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  whose  congratulations  he  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  affability.  On  reaching  the  foot-path  in  the 
park,  which,  from  its  having  been  much  frequented  by  the  duke  of  York, 

*  Home,  Tol.  ni.  p.  67* 
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afterwards  James  the  Second,  when  he  resided  at  Holyrood,  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Duke's  walk,  Charles  stopped  for  a  few  minotes  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  pe<^le.* 

In  person  Charles  appeared  to  great  advantage.  His  figora 
and  ))resence  are  described  by  Mr  Home,  an  eje-witnesB»  as  not 
ill  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  tall  f 
and  handsome^  and  of  a  fiur  and  ruddy  complexion*  His  ftoe,  which  in 
its  contour  exhibited  a  perfect  oval,  was  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of 
its  features.  His  forehead  was  full  and  high,  and  characteristic  of  his  fa- 
mily. His  eyes,  which  were  large,  and  of  a  light  blue  colour,  were  shaded 
by  beautifully  arched  eye-brows,  and  his  nose»  which  was  finely  form- 
ed,  approached  nearer  to  the  -Roman  than  the  Grecian  model.  A 
pointed  chin,  and  a  month  rather  small,  gave  him,  however,  rather  an 
efTeminate  appearance ;  but  on  the  whole,  his  exterior  was  extremely  pre- 
poesessing,  and  his  deportment  was  so  graceful  and  winning,  that  few  per- 
sons could  resist  his  attractions.  The  dress  which  he  wore  On  the  present 
occasion,  was  also  calculated  to  set  off  the  graces  of  his  person  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  He  wore  a  light-colour- 
ed peruke,  with  his  hair  combed  over  the  front.  This  was  surmounted 
by  a  blue  velvet  bonnet,  encircled  with  a  band  of  gold  lace,  and  orna- 
mented at  top  mth  the  Jacobite  badge,  a  white  satin  cockade.  He 
wore  a  tartan  short  coat,  and  on  his  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  St 
Andrew.  Instead  t^  a  plaid,  which  would  have  covered  the  star,  he 
wore  a  blue  sash  wrought  with  gold.  His  small  clothes  were  of  red 
velvet.  To  complete  his  costume,  he  wore  a  pair  of  military  boots, 
and  a  silver-hilted  broadsword. 

Charles  remained  some  time  in  the  park  among  the  people,  but  as  lie 
could  not  be  sufficiently  seen  by  all,  he  mounted  his  horse,  a  fine  bay 
gelding  which  the  duke  of  Perth  had  presented  to  him,  and  rode  off 
slowly  towards  the  palace.  Every  person  was  in  admiration  at  the 
splendid  appearance  he  made  on  horseback,  and  a  simultaneous 
huzza  ai^ise  firom  the  Vast  crowd  which  followed  the  prince  in  triumph 
to  Holyrood-bouse.  Oveijoyed  at  the  noble  appearance  of  the  prince, 
the  Jacobites  set  no  bounds  to  their  praises  of  the  royal  youth.  They 
compared  him  to  King  Robert  Bruce,  whom,  they  said,  he  resembled 
in  his  figure  as  they  hoped  he  would  in  his  fbrtune.j:  The  whigs,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  him  differently ;  and  though  they  durst  not 
^  avow  their  opinions  to  the  full  extent,  and  were  forced  to  admit  that 
Charles  was  a  goodly  person;  yet  they  observed  that  even  in  that 
triumphant  hour  when  about  to  enter  the  palace. of  his  fathers,  the  air 

»  Lockkait^apen,  vol.  ii.  p.  489.     Kirkcoimel  M& 

t  Mr  Home  wkju  that  one  of  the  spectaton  in  the  king's  park  endeavoured  to  men- 
sure  shonlders  with  him,  and  considered  him  more  than  6  feet  10  inches  high.  An 
fingliahmaa  who  came  from  York  to  see  him  thought  him  about  an  inch  taller.— 3f& 
in  thepoueasum  of  the  late  George  Chalmers,  quoted  in  his  Caledonia,  voL  ii.  p.  717. 

X  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 
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of  his  countenance  was  languid  and  melancholy, — rthat  he  looked  Wte  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror. 
Their  conclusion  was,  that  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  was  above 
the  pitch  of  his  mind,  and  that  his  heart  was  not  great  enough  for  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved.* 

On  arriving  in  firont  of  the  palace  Charles  alighted  from  hb  horse, 
and  entering  the  gate  proceeded  along  the  piaasza  within  the  quadrangle, 
towards  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  apartments,  f     When  the  prince  was 
about  to  enter  the  porch,  the  door  of  which  stood  open  to  receive  him, 
a  gentleman  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and  raising  it 
aloft,  walked  up  stairs  before  Charles.     The  person  who  took  this  sin- 
gular mode  of  joining  the  prince,  was  James  Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  gen- 
tleman of  East  Lothian.    When  a  very  young  man  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  not  from  any  devoted 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  (for  he  disclaimed  the  hereditary  in* 
defeasible  right  of  kings,  and  condemned  the  government  of  James  tlie 
Second,)  but  because  he  considered  the  union,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  Revolution,  as  injurious  and  humiliating  to  Scotland, 
and  believed  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  that  measure,  was 
to  restore  the  Stuarts.  In  speaking  of  the  union,  he  said  that  it  had  made 
a  Scottish  gentleman  of  small  fortune  nobody,  and  that  rather  than  sub^ 
mit  to  it,  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths.    For  thirty  years  he  had  kept 
himself  in  readiness  to  take  up  arms  to  assert,  as  he  thought,  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  when  an  opportunity  should  occur.    Honoured 
and  beloved  by  both  Jacobites  and  whigs,  the  accession  to  the  Jacobite 
cause  of  this  accomplished  gentleman,  whom  Mr  Home  describes  as  a 
model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour,  was  hailed  by  the  for- 
mer with  delight,  and  deeply  regretted  by  the  latter,  who  lamented  that 
a  man  whom  they  so  highly  revered,  should  sacrifice  himself  to  the  vi- 
sionary idea  of  a  repeal  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.^ 

In  his  way  to  the  palace  Charles  had  been  cheered  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people ;  and  on  his  entering  that  memorable  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  these  acclamations  were  redoubled  by  the  crowd  which  fiU^d 
the  area  in  front.  On  reaching  the  suite  of  apartments  destined  for  his 
reception,  he  exhibited  himself  again  to  the  people  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  huzzas  by 

•  Home's  Works,  toI.  iil.  p.  72, 

t  It  has  been  stated  on  the  questionable  authority  of  a  local  tradition,  that  when, 
Charles  arrived  in  front  of  the  palace,  a  large  bullet  was  fired  from  the  castle,  with  such 
direction  and  force  as  to  make  it  descend  upon  the  palace,— that  it  struck  a  part  of  the 
front  wall  of  James  the  Fifth's  tower,  near  the  window  which  lights  a  small  turret- 
chamber  connected  with  Queen  Mary's  state  apartments ;  and  that  it  fell  into  the  court- 
yard, carrying  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  rubbish  which  it  had  knocked  out  of  the  wall. 
If  such  a  remarkable  incident  had  occurred,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  overlooked  hy 
Mr  Home,  who  was  near  the  spot  at  the  tine ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  alluded  to  fn  tAe 
p9!ges  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  the  organ  of  the  Jacobite  party,  seems  concluslTe  ^^ 
no  such  occurrence  took  place. 

I  Home's  Works,  iil.  p.  73. 
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the  multitude  amemhled  in  the  oouit-yard  below.  He  replied  to  these 
congratulations  by  repeated  bows  and  smiles. 

To  complete  the  business  of  this  eventlol  day,  the  proclaiming  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George  at  the  cross  alone  remained.  The  Highlanders 
who  entered  the  city  in  the  morning,  desirous  of  obtaining  the  senrices 
of  the  heralds  and  the  pursuivants,  to  perform  what  appeared  to  them  an 
indispensable  ceremony,  had  secured  the  persons  of  these  functionaries. 
Surrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  men  the  heralds  and  pursuivantSy 
several  of  whom  had  probJibly  been  similarly  employed  on  the  aoces* 
sion  of  **  the  Elector  of  Hanover,"  proceeded  to  the  cross,  a  little  before 
one  o'dodk  afternoon,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  proclaimed 
King  James,  amid  the  general  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  win- 
dows of  the  adjoining  houses  were  filled  with  ladies,  who  testified  the 
intensity  of  their  feelings  by  straining  their  voices  to  the  utmost  pitoh, 
and  with  outstretched  arms  waving  white  handkerchief  in  honour  of  the 
day.  Few  gentlemen  were  however  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  or  in  the 
windows,  and  even  among  the  common  people,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  preserved  a  stubborn  silence.*^  The  effect  of  the  ceremony  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs  Murray  of  Broughton,  a 
lady  of  great  beauty,  who,  to  show  her  devoted  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  appeared  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  white  rib- 
hons,  sat  on  horseback  near  the  cross  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand, 
during  all  the  time  the  ceremony  lasted.f 

The  principal  personage  who  acted  on  this  occasion  was  one  Beatt,  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  city,  of  Jacobite  principles.  Along  with  the  com- 
mission of  regency  and  the  declaration  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 
he  read  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of  Charles  as  regent,  dated  at  P^ris, 
sixteenth  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  folrty-five.     It  ran  thus : — 

«  By  virtue  and  authority  of  the  above  commission  of  regency  granted 
unto  us  by  the  king,  our  royal  father,  we  are  now  come  to  execute  his 
majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  by  setting  up  his  royal  standard,  and  assert- 
ing his  undoubted  right  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

**  We  do,  therefore,  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  pursuant  to  the  tenor 
of  his  several  declarations,  hereby  grant  a  free,  full,  and  general  pardon 
for  all  treasons,  rebellions  and  offences  whatsoever,  committed  at  any 
time  before  the  publication  hereof  against  our  royal  grandfather,  his 
present  majesty,  and  ourselves.  To  the  benefit  of  this  pardon  we  shall 
deem  justly  entitled  all  such  of  his  majesty's  subjects  as  shall  testify 
their  willingness  to  accept  of  it,  either  by  joining  our  forces  with  all 
convenient  diligence;  by  setting  up  his  royal  stendard  in  othei*  places; 
by  repairing  for  our  service  to  any  place  where  it  shall  be  so  set  up,  or 
at  least  by  openly  renouncing  all  pretended  allegiance  to  the  usurper, 
and  all  obedience  to  his  orders,  or  to  those  of  any  person  or  persons 
commissioned,  or  employed  by  him,  or  acting  avowedly  for  him. 

•  Home's  Works,  vol,  iii,  p.  7a         t  Boyse,  p.  77. 
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'  **  As  for  those  who  shall  appear  more  signally  zealous  for  the  recor* 
ery  of  his  majesty's  just  rights,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  'we 
•hall  take  effectual  care  to  have  them  rewarded  according  to  their  re- 
spective degrees  and  merits.     And  we  particularly  promise,  as  afores^d, 
a  full,  free,  and  general  pardon  to  all  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  now 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  usurper,  provided  that,  upon  the  publi- 
cation  hereof  and  before  they  engage  in  any  fight  or  battle  against  his 
majesty's  forces,  they  quit  the  said  unjust  and  unwarrantable  service, 
and  return  to  their  duty,  since  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  no  en- 
gagements entered  into  with  a  foreign  usurper,  can  dispense  with  the 
allegiance  they  owe  to  their  natural  sovereign.     And,  as  a  further  en- 
couragement to  them  to  comply  with  their  duty  and  our  commands,  we 
promise  to  every  such  officer  the  same,  or  a  higher  post  in  our  service, 
than  that  which  at  present  he  enjoys,  with  full  payment  of  whatever 
arrears  may  be  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  declaring  for  us  ;  and  to 
every  soldier,  trooper,  and  dragoon,  who  shall  join  us,  as  well  as  to  every 
seaman  and  mariner  of  the  fleet,  who  shall  declare  for,  and  serve  us,  all 
their  arrears,  and  a  whole  year's  pay  to  be  given  to  each  of  them  as  a 
gratuity,  as  soon  as  ever  the  kingdoms  shall  be  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
'<  We  do  hereby  further  promise  and  declare  in  his  majesty's  name, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  above  said  commission,  that  as  soon  as  ever  that 
happy  state  is  obtained,  he  will  by  and  with  the  advice  of  a  free  parlia- 
ment, wherein  no  corruption  nor  undue  influence  whatsoever  shall  be 
used  to  bias  the  votes  of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  settle,  ccmfirm,  and 
secure  all  the  rights  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  each  of  his  respective 
kingdoms :  his  majesty  being  fully  resolved  to  maintain  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  and  likewise  the  protestant  churches  ol 
Scotland  and  Ireland  conformable  to  the  laws  of  each  respective  king- 
dom ;  together  with  a  toleration  to  all  protestant  dissenters,  he  being 
utterly  averse  to  all  persecution  and  oppression  whatsoever,  particularly 
on  account  of  conscience  and  religion.     And  we  ourselves  being  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  the  same  princi« 
pies,  do,  in  consequence  hereof,  further  promise  and  declare,  that  all 
his  majesty's  subjects  shall  be  by  him  and  us  maintained  in  the  full  en- 
joyment and  possession  of  all  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
and  (especially  of  all  churches,  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  shall  ever  be  the  unalterabU 
rule  of  his  majesty's  government  and  our  own  actions. 

"  And  that  this  our  undertaking  may  be  accompanied  with  as  little 
present  inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  king's  subjects,  we  do  hereby 
authorise  and  require  kll  civil  officers  and  magistrates  now  in  place  and 
office,  to  continue,  till  further  notice,  to  execute  their  respective  em- 
ployments in  our  name,  and  by  our  authority,  as  far  as  may  be  requi- 
site for  the  maintenance  of  common  justice,  order  and  quiet,  willing, 
and  requiring  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  strict  obedience  to  such 
orders  and   directions  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued  out  bv 
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U89  or  those  who  shall  be  vested  with  aoy  share  of  our  authority  and 
power. 

«  We  also  coQunaod  and  require  all  officers  of  the  rerentte*  customis 
aod  excise,  all  tax-gatherers  of  what  denoiniDation  soever,  and  all  others 
who  may  have  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  bands,  to  deliver 
it  immediately  to  some  principal  commander  authorised  by  us,  and  take 
his  receipt  for  the  same,  which  shall  be  to  them  a  sufficient  discharge ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  we  authorise  and  charge  all  such  our  command- 
ers to  exact  the  same  for  our  use,  and  to  be  accountable  for  it  to  us,  or 
our  officers  for  that  purpose  i^pointed. 

**  And  having  thus  sincerely  and  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
declared  the  true  sentiments' and  intentions  of  the  king,  our  royal  lather, 
as  well  as  our  own,  in  this  expedition,  we  do  hereby  require  and  com- 
foand  all  his  loving  subjects  to  be  assisting  to  us  in  the  recovery  of  his 
just  rights,  and  of  their  own  liberties ;  and  that  all  such,  from  the  age* 
of  sixteen  to  sixty,  do  forthwith  repair  to  his  majesty's  royal  standard, 
or  join  themselves  to  such  as  shall  first  appear  in  their  respective  shires 
for  his  service ;  aiid  also,  to  seize  the  horses  and  arms  of  all  suspected 
persons,  and  all  ammunition,  forage,  and  whatever  else  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  our  forces. 

<<  Lastly,  we  do  hereby  require  all  mayors,  sheriflb,  and  other  magis- 
trates of  what  denomination  soever,  their  respective  deputies,  and  all 
others  to  whom  it  may  belong,  to  publish  this  our  declaration  at  the 
market  crosses  of  their  respective  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  there 
to  proclaim  his  majesty,  under  the  penalty  of  being  proceeded  against 
according  to  law,  for  the  neglect  of  so  necessary  and  important  a  duty ; 
for  as  we  have  hereby  graciously  and  sincerely  offered  a  free  and  gen- 
eral pardon  for  all  that  is  past,  so  we,  at  the  same  time,  seriously  warn 
all  his  majesty's  subjects,  that  we  shall  leave  to  the  rigour  of  the  law 
all  those  who  shall  from  henceforth  oppose  us,  or  wilfully  and  deliber- 
ately do,  or  concur  in  any  act  or  acts,  civil  or  military,  to  the  hurt  or 
detriment  of  us,  our  cause  or  title,  or  to  the  destruction,  prejudice,  or 
annoyance  of  those  who  shall,  according  to  their  duty  and  our  inten- 
tions, thus  publicly  signified,  declare  and  act  for  us." 

While  the  heralds  were  proclaiming  King  James  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  arrived  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  sixteenth,  was  landing  his  troops  at  Dunbar. 
The  two  regiments  of  dragoons  had  continued  their  inglorious  fiight  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  had  reached  that  town,  on  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, '^in  a  condition,"  to  use  the  soft  expression  of  Mr  Home, "  not  very 
respectable.*'*  On  arriving  at  Musselburgh,  they  had  halted  for  a  short 
time,  and  afterwards  went  to  a  field  between  Preston  Grange,  and  Dau- 
phinston,  where  they  dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  night ;  but 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  they  were  aroused  by  the  cries  of  a  dra- 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  74. 
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.  goon  who  had  fallen  into  an  old  coal-pit  full  of  water.  Conceiving  that 
the  Highlanders  were  at  hand,  they  instantly  mounted  their  horses  and 
fled  towards  Dunbar  with  such  precipitation  and  alarm,  that  they  drop- 
ped their  arms  by  the  way.  Next  morning  the  road  to  Dunbar  was 
found  to  be  strewed  with  the  swords,  pistols,  and  firelocks,  which  had 
fallen  firom  the  nerveless  hands  of  these  cowards.  Colonel  Gardiner, 
who  had  slept  during  the  night  in  his  own  house  at  Preston,  near  the 
field  where  the  dragoons  were  to  bivouack,  was  surprised,  when  he  rose 
in  the  morning,  to  find  that  his  men  were  all  gone.  All  that  he  could 
learn  was  that  they  had  taken  the  road  to  Dunbar.  He  followed  them 
with  a  heavy  heart,  which  certainly  did  not  lighten  when  he  saw  the 
proofs  they  had  left  behind  them  of  their  pusillanimity.  These  arms 
were  collected  and  conveyed  in  covered  carts  to  Dunbar,  where  they 
were  again  put  into  the  hands  of  the  craven  dragoons.* 

The  landing  of  Cope's  troops  was  finished  on  Wednesday,  the  seTcn- 
teenth  of  September ;  but  the  disembarkation  of  the  artillery  and  stores 

*  Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  74.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  condupt  of  Provost  Stewart, 
already  quoted,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  but  with 
circumstances  equally  ludicrous:—"  Before  the  rebels/'  he  observes,  ''came  within  sight 
of  our  king's  forces,  before  they  came  within  three  miles  distance  of  them,  orders  were 
issued  to  the  dragoons  to  wheel,  which  they  immediately  did  with  the  greatest  order  and 
regularity  imaginable.  As  it  is  known  that  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  evolit- 
tions  and  movements  of  cavalry,  the  spectators  stood  in  expectation  of  what  fine  ma- 
ncBuvre  they  might  terminate  in :  when  new  orders  were  immediately  issued  to  retreat, 
they  immediately  obeyed,  and  began  to  march  in  the  usual  pace  of  cavalry.  Orders  were 
repeated  every  furlong  to  quicken  their  pace,  and  both  precept  and  example  concurring, 
they  quickened  it  so  well,  that,  before  they  reached  Edihburgh,  they  quickened  to  a  very 
smart  gallop.  They  passed  in  inexpressible  hurry  and  confusion  through  the  narrow 
lanes  at  Barefoot's  Parks,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  north  part  of  the  town  (Edinburgh,)  to 
the  infinite  joy  of  the  disafiteted,  and  equal  grief  and  consternation  of  all  the  other  in- 
habitants. They  rushed  like  a  torrent  down  to  Leith,  where  they  endeavoured  to  draw 
breath ;  but  some  unlucky  boy,  (I  suppose  a  Jacobite  in  his  heart,)  calling  to  them  that 
the  Highlanders  were  approaching,  they  immediately  took  to  their  heels  again,  and  gal- 
loped to  Prestonpans,  about  six  miles  farther.  There,  in  a  literal  sense,  timer  addidit  alas, 
--their  fear  added  wings,  I  mean  to  the  rebels.  For  otherwise  they  could  not  possibly 
have  imagined  that  these  formidable  enemies  could  be  within  several  miles  of  them. 
But  at  Prestonpans  the  same  alarm  was  repeated.  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee  Samp- 
son !  They  galloped  to  North  Berwick,  and  being  now  about  twenty  miles  to  the  other 
side  of  Edinburgh,  they  thought  they  might  safely  dismount  from  their  horses  and  look 
out  for  victuals.  Accordingly,  like  the  ancient  Grecian  heroes,  each  began  to  kill  and 
dress  his  provisions :  egit  amer  dapis  atquepugna:  they  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
supper  and  of  battle.  The  sheep  and  turkies  of  North  Berwick  paid  for  this  warlike 
disposition.  But  behold  the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness !  When  the  mutton  was 
just  ready  to  be  put  upon  the  table,  they  heard^  or  thought  they  heard,  the  same  cry  of 
the  Highlanders.  Their  fear  proved  stronger  than  their  hunger ;  they  again  got  on 
horseback,  but  were  informed  time  enough  of  the  falseness  of  the  alarm,  to  prevent  the 
spoiling  of  their  meal.  By  such  rudiments  as  these,  the  dragoons  were  so  thoroughly 
initiated  in  the  art  of  running,  till  at  last  they  became  so  perfect  at  their  lesson,  tliat  at 
the  battle  of  Preston  they  could  practise  it  of  themselves,  though  even  there  the  same 
good  example  was  not  wanting.  I  have  seen  an  Italian  opera  called  Cetaro  in  Epitto, 
or  CiBsar  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  first  scene,  CiBsar  is  introduced  in  a  great  hurry,  giv- 
ing orders  to  his  soldiers,  fugffe,  fuggt^  a^do  »campo,—Ayt  fiy,  to  your  heels !  This  is  a 
proof  that  the  commander  at  the  Coltbridge  is  not  the  first  hero  that  gave  such  orden 
to  his  troops,*' 
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was  hot  completed  till  the  eighteenth.  On  the  last  mentioned  day,  Mr 
Home,- the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  of  leTenteen  hundred 
and  forty-five,  arrived  at  Dunbar,  and  was  introdnoed  to  Sir  John,  as  a 
**  volunteer  firom  Edinburgh,"  desirous  of  communicating  to  him  such 
information  as  he  had  personally  collected  respecting  the  Highland 
army.  He  told  the  general,  that  being  curious  to  see  the  Highland 
army  and  its  leader,  and  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Highlandersy 
he  had  remained  in  Edinburgh  after  they  had  taken  possession  thereof 
— ^that,  for  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  he  had  visited  the  different  parts 
they  occupied  in  the  city,  and  had  succeeded  in  making  a  pretty  exact 
enumeration, — that  with  the  same  view  he  had  perambulated  the  Hun- 
ters bog,  where  the  main  body  was  encamped, — and  as  he  found  the 
Highlanders  sitting  in  ranks  upon  the  ground  taking  a  meal,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  calculate  their  numbers  with  great  certainty. 
He  stated,  from  the  observations  he  had  been  thus  enabled  to  make, 
that  the  whole  Highlanders  within  and  without  the  city  did  not  amount  to 
two  thousand  men ;  but  that  he  had  been  told  that  several  bodies  of  men 
from  the  north  were  on  their  march,  and  were  expected  very  soon  to  join 
the  main  body  at  Edinburgh.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Cope,  as 
to  the  appearance  and  equipment  of  the  Highlanders,  Home  stated  that 
most  of  them  seemed  to  be  strong,  active,  and  hardy  men,  though  many 
of  them  were  of  a  very  ordinary  size ;  and  if  clothed  like  Lowlanders, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  appear  inferior  to  the  king's  troops;  but  the 
Highland  garb  favoured  them  much,  as  it  shewed  their  naked  limbs, 
which  were  strong  and  muscular;  and  their  stem  countenances  and 
bushy  uncombed  hair  gave  them  a  fierce,  barbarous,  and  imposing 
aspect.  With  regard  to  their  arms,  Mr  Home  said  that  they  had  no 
artillery  of  any  sort  but  one  small  unmounted  iron  cannon,  lying  upon  a 
cart,  drawn  by  a  little  Highland  poney, — ^that  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  were  armed  with  firelocks  and  broadswords, — ^tbat 
their  firelocks  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  consisting  of  muskets,  fusees, 
and  fowling  pieces, — that  some  of  the  rest  had  firelocks  without  swords, 
while  others  had  swords  without  firelocks, — ^that  many  of  their  swords 
were  not  Highland  broadswords  but  French, — ^that  one  or  two  com* 
panies,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  men,  were  armed,  each  of  them 
with  the  shaft  of  a  pitch-fork,  with  the  blade  of  a  sc3rthe  festened  to  it, 
resembling  in  some  degree  the  Lochaber  axe.  Mr  Home,  however, 
added,  that  all  the  Highlanders  would  soon  be  provided  with  firelocks, 
as  the  arms  belonging  to  the  train  bands  of  the  city  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  Before  the  informant  took  leave,  Cope  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  service  conferred,  from  the  accurate  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived, by  many  compliments.* 

At  Dunbar,  General  Cope  was  joined  by  some  judges  and  lawyers, 
who  had  fled  from  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders* 

*  Home's  Works,  vol.  in.  p.  74. 
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They  did  noty  however,  enter  the  camp  as  fighting  meDy  but  with  the  mten- 
tion  of  continuing  with  the  kiog*s  army,  as  anxious  and  interested  spec- 
tators of  the  approaching  conflict.  Cope  found  a  more  efficient  sup- 
porter in  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Home,  then  an  officer  in  the  guards, 
who  considered  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  services  on  the  present  ocscasion. 
Unlike  his  ancestors,  who  could  have  raised  in  their  own  territoriea  a 
force  almost  equal  to  that  now  opposed  to  Sir  John  Cope,  this  peer  was 
attended  by  one  or  two  servants  only,  a  circumstance  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  many  persons  to  mark  the  great  change  in  the  feudal  system  which 
had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  in  little  more  than  a  century.* 

Desirous  of  engaging  the  Highland  army  before  the  arrival  of  their 
expected  reinforcements,  General  Cope  left  Dunbar  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  in  the  direction  of  Edinburgh.  The  cavalry,  infantry,  cannon, 
and  baggage-carts,  which  extended  several  miles  along  the  road,  gave  a 
formidable  appearance  to  this  little  army,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  country  people,  who,  having  been  long  unaccustomed  to  war  and 
arms,  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  an  army  on  the  eve  of  battle ; 
and  with  infinite  concern  and  anxiety  for  the  result  beheld  the  uncom- 
mon spectaclcf  The  army  halted  on  a  field  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Haddington,  sixteen  miles  east  from  Edinburgh.  As  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Highlanders  might  march  in  the  night  time,  and  by  their  rapid 
movements  surprise  the  army,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  evening,  to 
the  general,  to  employ  some  of  the  young  men  who  followed  the  camp, 
to  ride  betwixt  Haddington  and  Duddingstone,  during  the  night,  so  as 
to  prevent  surprise.  This  proposal  was  approved  of  by  Cope,  and 
sixteen  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  volunteers  at  Edinburgh* 
offered  their  services.  These  were  divided  into  two  parties  of  eight  men 
each ;  one  of  which,  subdivided  into  four  parties  of  two  men  each,  set  out 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  by  four  different  roads  that  led  to  Duddingstone. 
These  parties  returned  to  the  camp  at  midnight,  and  made  a  report  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  piquet,  that  they  had  not  met  with  any 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  other  party  then  went  off,  subdivided 
as  before,  by  the  different  routes,  and  rode  about  till  day-break,  when  six 
of  them  returned  and  made  a  similar  report,  but  the  remaining  two  who 
bad  taken  the  coast  road  to  Musselburgh,  did  not  make  their  appearance 
at  the  camp,  having  been  made  prisoners  by  an  attorney's  apprentice^ 
who  conducted  them  to  the  rebel  camp  at  Duddingstone  I  The  extraor- 
dinary capture  of  these  doughty  patroles,  one  of  whom  was  Francis 
Garden,  afterwards  better  known  as  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Gardenstone,  and  the  other  Mr  Robert  Cunningham,  known  af- 
terwards as  General  Cunningham,  is  thus  humorously  detailed  by  tho 
reviewer  before  alluded  to. 

**  The  general  sent  two  of  the  volunteers  who  chanced  to  be  mount- 
ed, and  knew  the  country,  to  observe  the  coast  road,  especially  towards 


•  Homers  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  f  Ibid. 
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Mosselburgfa.  They  rode  on  their  exploratory  expedition,  and  coming 
to  that  village  which  is  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh,  avoided  the 
bridge  to  escape  detection,  and  crossed  the  Eske^  it  being  then  low 
water,  at  a  place  nigh  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Unluckily  there  was  at 
the  opposite  side  a  snug  thatched  tavern,  kept  by  a  cleanly  old  woman 

called  Luckie  F ,  who  was  eminent  for  the  excellence  of  her  oysters 

and  sherry.  The  patroles  were  both  bon'WvanU;  one  of  them  whom 
we  remember  in  the  situation  of  a  senator,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  college 
of  Justice,  was  unusually  so,  and  a  gay  witty  agreeable  companion 
besides.  Luckie's  sign  and  the  heap  of  shells  deposited  near  her  door, 
proved  as  great  a  temptation  to  this  vigilant  forlom-hope,  as  the  wine- 
house  to  the  abbess  of  AndoniDet's  muleteer.  They  had  scarcely  got 
settled  at  some  right  Pandores^  with  a  bottle  of  sherry,  as  an  accompani* 
ment,  when,  as  some  Jacobite  devil  would  have  it,  an  unlucky  north* 
country  lad,  a  writer's  (t.  e.  attorney's)  apprentice,  who  had  given  his 
indentures  the  slip,  and  taken  the  white*oockade,  chanced  to  pass  by  on 
his  errand  to  join  Prince  Charlie.  He  saw  the  two  volunteers  through 
the  window,  knew  them,  and  guessed*  their  business ;  he  saw  the  tide 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  return  along  the  sands  as  they 
had  come.  He  therefore  placed  himself  in  ambush  upon  the  steep, 
narrow,  impracticable  bridge,  which  was  then  and  for  many  years  after* 
wards,  the  only  place  of  crossing  the  Eske,  *  and  how  he  contrived  it,' 
our  narrator  used  to  proceed,  *  I  never  could  learn,  but  the  courage  and 
assurance  of  the  province  from  which  he  came  are  proverbial.  In  short, 
the  Norland  whipper-snapper  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  of  my  two 
poor  friends,  before  they  could  draw  a  trigger.'  "  * 

Cope  resumed  his  march  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  Septem* 
ber,  following  the  course  of  the  post  road  to  Edinburgh,  till  he  came 
near  Haddington,  when  he  led  o£P  his  army  along  another  road,  nearer 
the  coast,  by  St  Germains  and  Seaton.  His  object  in  leaving  the  post 
road  was  to  avoid  some  defiles  and  inclosures  which  would  have  hinder* 
ed,  in  case  of  attack,  the  operations  of  his  cavalry.  In  its  march  the 
army  was  followed  by  a  number  of  spectators,  all  anxious  to  witness  the 
expected  combat;  but  they  were  assured  by  the  officers  that  as  the 
army  was  now  rendered  complete  by  the  junction  of  the  horse  and 
foot,  the  Highlanders  would  not  venture  to  engage.  As  some  persons 
who  ventured  to  express  a  different  opinion  were  looked  upon  with 
jealousy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  officers  who  thus  expressed  them* 
selves  did  not  speak  their  real  sentiments. 

On  leaving  the  post  road  the  general  sent  forward  the  earl  of  Loudon 
his  adjutant-general,  with  Lord  Home  and  the  quarter-master-general, 
to  select  ground  near  Musselburgh,  on  which  to  encamp  the  army  dur- 
ing the  night ;  but  this  party  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  observed 
some  straggling  parties  of  Highlanders  advancing.    The  earl  of  Loudon 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxzvi.  p.  177. 
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immediately  rode  back  at  a  good  pace,  and  gave  Sir  John  the  informatioii 
just  as  the  van  of  the  royal  army  was  entering  the  plain  betwixt  Seaton 
and  Preston,  known  by  the  name  of  Gladsmuir.  Judging  the  ground 
before  him  a  very  eligible  spot  for  meeting  the  Highlanders,  the  general 
continued  his  march  along  the  high  road  to  Proton,  and  halted  his 
army  on  the  moor  where  he  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle*  with 
his  front  to  the  west.  His  right  extended  towards  the  sea  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Port  Seaton,  and  his  left  towards  the  village  of  Preston.  These 
dispositions  had  scarcely  been  taken  when  the  whole  of  the  Highland 
army  appeared. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  advance  of  Cope 
towards  Edinburgh,  were  known  to  Charles  in  the  course  of  Thursday  the 
nineteenth.  Judging  it  of  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  meet- 
ing Cope  and  bringing  him  to  action,  Charles  had  left  Holyrood-house  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  and  had  proceeded  to  Duddingston,  near  which  place 
his  army  was  encamped.  Having  assembled  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed 
to  march  next  morning  and  give  battle  to  Sir  John  Cope.  The  members 
of  the  council  having  signified  their  acquiescence,  the  prince  then  asked 
the  Highland  chiefs  how  they  thought  their  men  would  conduct  them- 
selves on  meeting  a  commander  who  had  at  last  mustered  courage  to 
meet  them.  As  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  had  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  considered,  on  that  account,  to  be  a  fit  judge  of  what  the 
Highlanders  could  do  against  regular  troops,  he  was  desired  by  the 
other  chie&  to  give  his  opinion.  Keppoch  accordingly  proceeded  to 
answer  the  interrogatory  of  the  prince.  He  began  by  observing  that  as 
the  country  had  been  long  at  peace,  few  or  none  of  the  private  men 
had  ever  seen  a  battle,  and  that  it  was  not  therefore  very  easy  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  how  they  would  behave ;  but  that  he  would  venture  to 
assure  his  royal  highness  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  that  as  the  clans  loved  both  the  cause  and  their 
chiefs,  they  would  certainly  share  the  danger  with  their  leaders.  Charles 
thereupon  declared  that  he  would  lead  on  the  Highlanders  himself,  and 
charge  at  their  head  ;  but  the  chiefs  checked  his  impetuosity  by  point- 
ing out  the  ruin  that  would  befall  them  if  he  perished  in  the  field,  though 
his  army  should  be  successful.  They  declared  that,  should  he  persist  io 
his  resolution,  they  would  return  home  and  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  for  themselves.  This  remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
young  Chevalier,  who  agreed  to  take  a  post  of  less  danger.* 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Home,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  the 
Highland  army,  at  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Edinburgh,  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand  men ;  -but  it  was  increased  to  nearly  two  thousand  four  hun* 
dred  men,  by  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Maclauchlans  who  joined 
it  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  and  by  an  accession  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Athole-men  on  the  following  day.     This  force  was  further  aug- 

*  Home's  Works,  vol.  iH.  p.  81. 
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Biented  by  the  Grantoof  GJenmorttlon,  who  joioed  the  amy  at  Doddiag* 
8ton  CD  the  momiDg  of  Friday  tbe  tweolieth*  In  pnniiaiioe  of  the  fmo- 
latioa  of  the  ooundly  the  priiiee  put  iiiDMelf  ai  tbe  head  of  hia  amy  on 
tbat  momiog,  and  preaepting  hia  vwofit  pxclaiaiad>  ^*  My  friandsv  I  kava 
fliiDg  away  the  acabbardr*  Tbiawaianaweredbyaloudfaaaiayoowhieh 
the  army  loarehed  forward  in  one  oolanui  of  three  filea  or  raokalowarda 
Moaselburgh.  Paaui^  the  Eake  by  the  bridge  of  Miiaielburgh»  te  amy 
proceeded  along  the  port  road  towarda  Pinkie,  On  arriTing  oppoeite 
the  aouth  side  of  Pipkie  gardeoa*  Lord  George  Murray,  who  led  the  van* 
received  infonaatioo  that  Sir  John  Cope  wat  at  or  near  Pkeaton,  and 
that  his  attention  probably  waa  to  gain  the  high  gronnda  of  Fawaide 
near  Carberry,  Aa  there  waa  no  time  to  ddiberate  or  wait  for  ordefa, 
and  as  Lord  George,  who  waa  yeiy  well  aeqoainted  with  these  grounds, 
ooo^dered  tbe  occupation  of  them  by  the  Highlanders  as  of  great  iaa* 
portaaee ;  he  struck  off  to  the  right  at  Edgebuokling«-Brae^  and 
ing  tibrough  the  ^Ids  by  tbe  west  side  of  Walleyford,  gained  the 
n^ce  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  where  he  waited  far  the  rear.f 

FrQm  Fawside  hiU  the  pHnoe  descried  the  army  of  Cope  drawn  up  in 
the  laanoer  before  describedi  but  its  position  being  d^erent  from  that 
anticipated,  Charles  drew  off  his  army  towards  the  left,  and  descending  the 
hill  in  the  direction  of  Tranent,  entered  agaia  upon  the  post  road  at  aoma 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  yillage,  along  which  he  continued  hia  march. 
On  aj^roaching  Tranent  tbe  Highlanders  were  received  by  the  king^a 
troops  with  a  vehement  ebout  of  defiance^  which  the  Highlanders  answer- 
ed  in  a  similar  strain.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  High- 
land  army  halted  on  an  eminence  called  Binley  Brae^  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  Tranent,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  about  a  mile  from 
the  royal  forces* 

In  the  expectation  that  the  Highlanders  were  advancing  by  the  usual 
route  through  Musselburgh,  Cope  had  taken  up  the  position  we  have 
described  witi»  his  front  to  the  west ;  but  as  soon  as  he  observed  tbe 
Highlanders  od  the  heights  upon  his  left  he  changed  his  front  to  the 
south.  This  change  of  position,  while  it  secured  Cope  better  from 
attack,  was  not  so  well  calculated  for  safety  as  the  first  position  was 
in  the  event  of  a  defeat.  On  his  right  waa  the  east  wall  of  a  parki  bo* 
longing  to  Erskine  of  Grange,  which  extended  a  considerable  way  from 
north  to  south,  and  still  farther  to  the  right  was  tbe  village  of  Preston. 
The  village  of  Beaton  was  on  his  left,  and  the  village  of  Cockenaie  and 
the  sea  in  his  rear,  ^most  immediately  in  front  was  a  deep  ditch  filled 
with  water,  and  a  strong  and  thick  hedge*  Farther  removed  from  the 
front,  and  between  tbe  two  armies  was  a  morass,  the  ends  of  which  had 
been  drained,  and  were  intersected  by  numerous  cuts.     And  on  the 

•  Acooont  of  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  published  by  the  Highland^  army  in  the  Cale- 
donian Mercury  of  23d  Se^^nber,  1745. 
t  Lord  George  Murray's  Narratiye. — Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  36. — Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 
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more  firm  ground  at  the  ends  were  several  small  in  closures,  with  hedges, 
dry  stone  walls,  and  willow  trees. 

As  the  Highlanders  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  eager  to  close  im« 
mediately  with  the  enemy,  Charles  felt  very  desirous  to  comply  with 
their  wishes ;  but  he  soon  ascertained,  by  examining  some  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  passage  across  the  morass,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  would  be  extremely  dangerous  if  not  altogether  impractica- 
ble. Not  wisliing,  however,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  trust  alto- 
gether to  the  opinion  of  the  country, people.  Lord  George  Murray  ordered 
Colonel  Ker  of  Gradon,  an  officer  of  some  military  experience^  to  examine 
the  ground,  and  to  report.  Mounted  upon  a  little  white  poney  he  descend- 
ed alone  into  the  plain  below,  and  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  de- 
liberation surveyed  the  morass  on  all  sides.  As  he  went  along  the 
morass  several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  by  some  of  Cope's  men,  from  the 
sides  of  the  ditches ;  but  he  paid  so  little  regard  to  these  annoyances  that 
on  coming  to  a  dry  stone  wall  which  stood  in  his  way  he  dismounted,  and 
making  a  gap  in  it  led  his  horse  through.  After  finishing  this  peril- 
ous duty  he  returned  to  the  army,  and  reported  to  the  lieutenant-general 
that  he  considered  it  impracticable  to  pass  the  morasa  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  front,  without  risking  the  whole  army,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  men  to  pass  the  ditches  in  a  line.* 

While  his  lieutenant-general  was,  in  consequence  of  this  information, 
planning  a  different  mode  of  attack,  the  prince  himself  was  moving  with 
a  great  part  of  his  army  towards  Dauphinstone  on  Cope's  right.  Halt- 
ing opposite  Preston  tower  he  seemed  to  threaten  that  flank  of  tlie 
English  general,  who,  thereupon,  returned  to  his  original  position  with 
his  front  to  Preston,  and  his  right  towards  the  sea.  As  Lord  George 
Murray  considered  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  attacking  Cope 
was  by  advancing  from  the  east,  he  led  off*  part  of  the  army  about 
sunset  through  the  village  of  Tranent,  and  sent  notice  to  the  prince  to 
follow  him  with  the  remainder  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  passing 
through  the  village  Lord  George  was  joined  by  fifly  of  the  Camerons, 
who  had  been  posted  by  O* Sullivan  in  the  churchyard  at  the  foot  of  Tra- 
nent. This  party  being  within  half  cannon  shot  of  Cope's  artillery,  had 
been  exposed  during  the  afternoon  to  afire  from  their  cannon,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  Camerons  had  been  wounded.  To  frighten  the  Highlanders, 
who,  they  imagined,  had  never  seen  cannon  before.  Cope's  men  huzzaed  at 
every  discharge ;  but  the  Camerons  remained  in  their  position,  till,  on  the 
representation  of  Lochiel,  who  went  and  viewed  the  ground,  and  found 
his  men  unnecessarily  exposed,  they  were  ordered  to  retire  in  the  direction 
of  Tranent.  O' Sullivan,  who  was  in  the  rear  when  this  order  was  given, 
came  up  on  the  junction  of  the  party,  and  asking  Lord  George  the  mean- 
ing of  the  movement  he  was  making,  was  told  by  him,  that  as  it  was 

•  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  S'k — Lord   George  Murray's  Narrative  in  JaoobiM 
Memtfirs,  p.  S7. 
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not  possible  to  attack  the  enemy  with  any  chance  of  <iucoe«  on  the  wett 
side  of  the  village,  he  had  resolved  to  assail  them  from  the  east,  and 
that  he  would  satisfy  the  prince  that  his  plan  was  quite  practicable,^*— 
that  for  this  purpose  he  had  ordered  the  army  to  march  to  the  east  side 
of  the  village,  where  there  were  good  dry  fields  covered  with  stubble, 
on  which  the  men  could  bivooack  during  the  night,— «nd  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  withdrawal  of  the  party  which  O'Sullivan  had  potted  in  the 
churchyard,  they  could  be  of  no  service  there,  and  were  unnecessarily  ex- 
posed. On  being  informed  of  the  movement  made  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  Charles  proceeded  to  follow  him,  but  it  was  dark  before  the 
rear  had  passed  the  village.  To  watch  Cope's  motions  on  the  west, 
Charles  left  behind  the  Athole  brigade,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men, 
under  Lord  Naime,  which  he  posted  near  Preston  above  Colonel  Gardin- 
er's parks.* 

.  After  the  Highland  army  had  halted  on  the  fields  to  the  east  of  Tranent, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  Lord  George  Murray  proposed  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  break  of  day.  He  assured  the  members  of  the 
council  that  the  plan  was  not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  attended  with  success, — that  he  knew  the  ground  him- 
self, and  that  he  had  just  seen  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  were  also 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it.  He  added,  that  there  was  in- 
deed a  small  defile  at  the  east  end  of  the  ditches,  but  if  once  passed 
there  would  be  no  farther  hinderance,  and  though,  firom  being  obliged  to 
march  in  a  column,  they  would  necessarily  consume  a  considerable  time 
on  their  march,  yet  when  the  whole  line  had  passed  the  defile  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  face  to  the  left,  form  in  a  moment,  and 
commence  the  attack.  Charles  was  highly  pleased  with  the  prof)osal  of 
the  lieutenant-general ;  which  having  received  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  council,  a  few  piquets  were,  by  order  of  Lord  George, 
placed  around  the  bivouack,  and  the  Highlanders,  after  having  supped, 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  plaids,  and  lay  down  upon  the  ground 
to  repose  for  the  night.  Charles,  taking  a  sheaf  of  pease  for  a  pillow, 
stretched  himself  upon  the  stubble,  surrounded  by  his  principal  officera, 
all  of  whom  followed  his  example.  Before  the  army  went  to  rest, 
notice  was  sent  to  Lord  Nairne  to  leave  his  post  with  the  Athole  brig- 
ade at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  quietly  as  possible.  To  conceal 
their  position  from  the  English  general,  no  fires  or  lights  were  allowed, 
and  orders  were  issued  and  scrupulously  obeyed,  that  strict  silence 
should  be  kept,  and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place  till  directed.f 

*  Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  86. — Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative,  p.  38. 

f  Lord  George  Murray's  Nar.  p.  38.-- Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  449*  The  accoiuito 
given  by  Home  and  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  differ  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Lord 
George  Murray.  Home  says,  that  Mr  Robert  Anderson  (son  of  Anderson  of 
Whitbrough  in  East  Lothian,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715)  had 
confirmed  Ker  of  Gradon's  account  of  the  ground  after  his  survey,  on  bein^  consulted 
by  Lord  George  Murray, — that  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  war,  but  did  not 
five  any  opinion  •,  but  that  after  Charles  and  his  officers  had  separated,  Anderson 
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Wben  Cope  observed  Charles  retornrag  towsrds  Tranent,  be  resumed 
his  former  position  with  his  front  to  the  south»  having  thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  houiVy  been  obliged,  by  the  unrestrained  eyolutioiis  of 
the  Highlanders^  to  shift  his  ground  no  less  than  four  times.  He  now 
began  to  perceire  that  his  situation  was  not  so  favourable  as  he  had  im* 
agined)  and  that  while  the  insurgents  could  move  about  at  discretion* 
select  their  ground,  and  choose  their  time  and  mode  of  attack,  he  was 
oramped  in  his  own  movements  and  could  act  only  on  tlie  defensive* 
The  spectators,  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  army,  and  who  had 
calculated  upon  certain  success  to  Cope's  arms  during  the  day,  now,  that 
night  was  hand,  began  to  fbrebodis  the  most  gloomy  results.  Instead  of 
a  bold  and  decided  movement  on  the  part  of  Cope  to  meet  the  enemy, 
they  observed  that  he  had  spent  the  day  in  doing  absolutely  nothing, — 
that  he  was  in  fact  hemmed  in  by  the  Highlanders,  and  forced  at  pleasure 
to  change  his  position  at  every  movement  they  were  pleased  to  make. 
They  dreaded  that  an  army  which  was  obliged  to  act  thus  upon  the 
defensive,  and  which  would,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  pass  the  ensuing 
night  under  arms,  could  not  successful!;^  resist  an  attack  next  morning 
from  men,  who,  sheltered  from  the  cold  by  their  plaids,  could  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  repose  and  rise  fircsh  and  vigorous  for  battle.* 

To  secure  his  army  from  surprise  during  the  night.  Cope  placed 
advanced  piquets  of  horse  and  foot  along  the  side  of  the  morass,  extend- 
ing nearly  as  far  east  as  the  village  of  Seaton.  He,  at  same  time, 
sent  his  baggage  and  military  chest  down  to  Cockenzie  under  a  guard 

told  Hepburn  of  Keith  that  he  knew  the  ground  perfectly,  and  was  certain  there  was  a 
better  way  to  come  at  the  king's  army  than  that  which  the  council  had  resolved  to  foHow, 
•—that  he  would  undertake  to  show  them  a  place  where  they  might  easily  pass  the  mo- 
rass without  being  seen  by  the  enemy,  "^and  without  being  exposed  to  their  ftre,*-that 
Hepburn  listened  attentirely  to  this  information,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  it  in  such 
terms  that  Anderson  desired  he  would  carry  him  to  Lord  George  Murray, — that  Hep- 
bum  advised  him  to  go  himself  to  Lord  George,  who  knew  him,  and  would  like  better  to 
receive  information  from  hJm  alone  than  when  introduced  by  another  per8on,~that  when 
Anderson  came  to  Lord  George  Murray  he  found  him  asleep  in  a  field  of  cut  pease  with 
several  of  the  chiefs  near  him, — ^that  on  awakening  his  Lordshfp,  he  repeated  what  he 
had  said  to  Mr  Hepburn,  and  offered  to  lead  the  men  through  the  mora8B/*-4hat 
Lord  George  considering  Uiis  information  important,  awoke  Charles,  who  was  lying 
near  him  with  a  sheaf  of  pease  for  his  pillow,  and  who,  pleased  with  Anderson's  infor- 
mation, ordered  Lochiel  and  the  other  chiefs  to  be  called,  all  of  whom  approved  of  the 
plan  of  attack.  The  Chevalier  Johnstone  sa>'s  that  the  officers  of  the  army  were  per- 
plexed how  to  act,  from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  making  a  suocessful  attack,  but 
that  Anderson  came  to  the  prince  in  the  evening  very  a  propot,  and  relieved  them 
from  their  embarrassment  by  informing  them  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  marsh  which 
could  be  crossed  with  safety,  and  that  upon  examining  it  Anderson's  information  was 
found  to  be  correct  Lord  George's  own  account  appears,  however,  to  give  the  real 
ret  geUm.  From  it  he  appears  to  have  communicated  with  Anderson  and  Hepburn 
h^ore  the  couneil  of  war  had  assembled.  As  his  Lordship  says  that  **  at  midni|(ht 
the  principal  officers  were  called  again,"  it  Is  probable  he  aliudes  to  the  scene  described 
by  Home,  when  the  prince  himself  and  the  chiefs  were  awakened  by  Anderson ;  but 
as  Anderson  was  present  in  the  council,  and  as  Lord  George  says,  that,  after  this  mid- 
night oall  <*  all  was  ordered  as  was  «t  first  proposed,"  it  is  very  likely  that  Anderson  was 
anxious  tu  afford  some  additional  information  which  he  had  formerly  omitted  to  give. 
*  Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 
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of  forty  men  of  the  line  and  all  the  Highlanden  of  the  wrmy,  oonsisHng 
of  four  eompanies,  m.  two  of  ne^ly  raised  men  belongiog  to  Loudon's 
regimeiitSy  and  two  additional  companies  of  Lord  John  Mnrray's  regi- 
meot)  which  bad  been  diminished  by  desertion  to  fifteen  men  each.* 
Although  the  weather  had  been  very  fine,  and  the  days  were  still 
warm,  yet  the  nights  were  now  getting  cold  and  occasionally  frosty. 
As  the  night  in  question,  that  of  Friday  the  twentieth  of  September, 
was  very  cold.  Cope  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled  along  the  front  of  his 
line,  to  keep  his  men  warm.  During  the  night  he  amused  himself  by 
firing  off,  at  random,  some  cohoms,t  probably  to  alarm  the  High« 
limdera  or  disturb  their  slumbers,  but  these  hardy  mountaineers,  if 
perchance  they  awoke  for  a  time,  disregarded  these  empty  bravadoes, 
and  fell  back  again  into  the  arms  of  sleep. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  army  of  Cope  was  rather  inferior  to  that  of 
Charles;  but  many  of  the  Highlanders  were  badly  armed,  and  some  of  them 
were  without  arms.  The  royal  forces  amounted  altogether  to  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  men;  but  the  number  in  the  field  was  diminished 
to  two  thousand  one  hundred  by  the  separation  of  the  baggage-guard 
which  was  sent  to  Cockenzie.  The  order  of  battle  formed  by  Cope  along 
the  north  side  of  the  morass  was  as  follows  z — He  drew  up  his  foot  in  one 
line,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  eight  companies  of  Lascelles's  regi- 
ment, and  two  of  Guise's.  On  the  right  were  five  companies  of  Lee's 
regiment,  and  on  the  left  the  regiment  of  Murray,  with  a  number  of  re- 
cruits for  different  raiments  at  home  and  abroad.  Two  squadrons  of  Gar- 
diner's dragoons  formed  the  right  wing,  and  a  similar  number  of  Ham- 
ilton's composed  the  left.  The  remaining  squadron  of  each  regiment 
was  placed  in  the  rear  of  its  companions  as  a  reserve.  On  the  left  of 
the  army,  near  the  waggon-road  from  Tranent  to  Cockenzie,  were  placed 
the  artillery,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  four  co- 
horns,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Whiteford,  and  guarded 
by  a  company  of  Lee's  regiment,  commanded  by  Captain  Cochrane. 
Besides  the  regular  troops  there  were  some  volunteers,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  small  parties  of  the  neighbouring  tenantry,  headed  by  their 
respective  landlords.  Some  seceders,  actuated  by  religious  zeal,  had 
also  placed  themselves  under  the  royal  8tandard4 

Pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  received.  Lord  Nairne  left  the  position 
he  had  occupied  during  the  night  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  rejoined 
the  main  body  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Instead  of  contin- 
uing the  order  of  march  of  the  preceding  night,  it  had  been  determined 
by  the  council  of  war  to  reverse  it  The  charge  of  this  movement  was 
intrusted  to  Colonel  Ker,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  the  calm  in- 
trepidity with  which  he  had  surveyed  the  marsh  on  the  preceding  day, 

*  A  party  of  200  Munroes  followed  Cope  to  Aberdeen,  but  refused  to  embark  ai  har. 
Test-time  was  at  hand, 
f  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  489> 
I  Ibid.     Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
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To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  Ker  went  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
passing  along  the  line,  desired  the  men  to  observe  a  profound  silence, 
and  not  to  stir  a  step  till  he  should  return  to  them.  On  reaching  the 
rear  he  ordered  it  to  march  from  the  left,  and  to  pass  close  in  front  of 
the  column,  and  returning  along  the  line,  he  continued  to  repeat  the  or- 
der till  the  whole  army  was  in  motion.  This  evolution  was  accom- 
plished without  the  least  confusion,  and  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
lug  the  whole  army  was  in  full  march.* 

The  duke  of  Perth,  who  was  to  command  the  right  wing,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  inverted  column.  He  was  attended  by  Hepburn  of  Keith,  and 
by  Mr  Robert  Anderson,  son  of  Anderson  of  Whitbrough,  who,  from  Lis 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  morass,  was  sent  forward  to  lead  the  way. 
A  little  in  advance  of  the  van  was  a  select  party  of  sixty  men 
doubly  armed,  under  the  command  of  Macdonald  of  Glenalladale, 
major  of  the  regiment  of  Clanranald,  whose  appointed  duty  it  was  to 
seize  the  enemy's  baggage.  The  army  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion till  near  the  farm  of  Ringan-head,  when,  turning  to  the  left,  they 
marched  in  a  northerly  direction  through  a  small  valley  which  intersects 
the  farm.  During  the  march  the  utmost  silence  was  observed  by  the 
men,  not  even  a  whisper  being  heard ;  and  lest  the  trampling  of  horses 
might  discover  their  advance,  the  few  that  were  in  the  army  were 
left  behind.  The  ford  or  path  across  the  morass  was  so  narrow  that  the 
column,  which  marched  three  men  abreast,  had  scarcely  sufficient  stand- 
ing room,  and  the  ground  along  it  was  so  soft,  that  many  of  the  men 
were  almost  at  every  step  up  to  the  knees  in  mud.  The  path  in  ques- 
tion, which  was  about  two  hundred  paces  to  the  west  of  the  stone- 
bridge  afterwards  built  across  Seaton  mill-dam,  led  to  a  small  wooden- 
^ridge  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  large  ditch  which  ran  through 
the  morass  from  east  to  west.  This  bridge,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
path  on  the  north  of  it,  were  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cope's  left.  From  ig- 
norance of  the  existence  of  this  bridge, — from  oversight,  or  from  a  sup- 
position that  the  marsh  was  not  passable  in  that  quarter, — Cope  had 
placed  no  guards  in  that  direction,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Highland  army,  whose  march  across  could  have  been  effect ually  stop- 
ped by  a  handful  of  men,  passed  the  bridge  and  cleared  the  marsh 
without  interruption.f 

The  army  was  divided  into  two  columns  or  lines,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them.  After  the  first  line  had  got  out  of  the  marsh.  Lord  George 
Murray  sent  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  to  hasten 
the  march  of  the  second,  which  was  conducted  by  the  prince  in  person, 
and  to  see  that  it  passed  without  noise  or  confusion.  At  the  remote  end 
of  the  marsh  there  was  a  deep  ditch,  three  or  four  feet  broad,  over 

*  Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative. — ^Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  39.— Lockhart  Memoirs, 
ruL  ii.  p.  449. — Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 

t  Lord  George  Murray*s  Narrative,  p.  39«— 7Locldiart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  440—491.— 
Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 
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which  the  men  had  to  leap.  In  jumping  across  this  ditch,  Charles  fell 
upon  his  knees  on  the  other  side,  and  was  immediately  raised  by  the 
Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  says,  that  Charles  looked  as  if  he  considered 
the  accident  a  bad  omen.* 

As  the  column  cleared  the  marsh,  it  continued  its  course  towards  the 
sea;  but  after  the  whole  army  had  passed,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
duke  of  Perth  had  inadvertently,  (not  being  able,  from  the  darkness, 
to  see  the  whole  line,)  advanced  too  far  with  the  front,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable gap  had,  in  consequence,  been  left  in  the  centre.  The  duke 
being  informed  of  this  error,  halted  his  men  till  joined  by  the  rear.f 
Hitherto  the  darkness  had  concealed  the  march  of  the  Highlanders;  but 
the  morning  was  now  about  to  dawn,  and  at  the  time  the  order  to  halt 
was  given,  some  of  Cope's  piquets,  stationed  on  his  left,  for  the  first 
time,  heard  the  tramp  of  the  Highlanders.  The  Highlanders  then  heard 
distinctly  these  advanced  guards  repeatedly  call  out,  ^'  Who  is  there  ?" 
No  answer  having  been  returned,  the  piquets  immediately  gave  the 
alarm,  and  the  cry  of  "  cannons,  cannons ;  get  ready  the  cannons,  can- 
noneers," resounded  on  Cope's  left  wing.} 

Charles  proceeded  instantly  to  give  directions  for  attacking  Cope  be- 
fore he  should  have  time  to  change  his  position  by  opposing  his  frt^nt 
to  that  of  the  Highland  army.  It  was  not  in  compliance  with  any  rule 
in  military  science,  that  the  order  of  march  of  the  Highland  army  had 
been  reversed  ;  but  in  accordance  with  an  established  punctilio  among 
the  clans,  which,  for  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  had  assigned  the  right 
wing,  regarded  as  the  post  of  honour,  to  the  Macdonalds.  As  arranged 
at  the  council  of  war  on  the  preceding  evening,  the  army  was  drawn  up 
in  two  lines.  The  first  consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Clanranald,  Kep- 
poch,  Glengary,  and  Glencoe,§  under  their  respective  chiefs.  These 
regiments  formed  the  right  wing,  which  was  commanded  by  th^  duke 
of  Perth.  The  duke  of  Perth's  men  and  the  Macgregors  composed  the 
centre ;  while  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  was 
formed  of  the  Camerons  under  Lochiel,  their  chief,  and  the  Stewarts 
of  Appin  commanded  by  Stewart  of  Ardshiel.  The  second  line,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  reserve,  consisted  of  the  Athole-men,  the  Robertsons 
of  Strowan,  and  the  Maclauchlans.  This  body  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Nairne. 

As  soon  as  Cope  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  High- 
landers, he  gave  orders  to  change  his  front  to  the  east.  Some  confu- 
sion took  place  in  carrying  these  orders  into  execution,  from  the  ad- 
vanced guards  belonging  to  the  foot  not  being   able  to  find  out  the 

•  Memoirs,  dd  ediUoii,  p.  S5.  f  Kirkconnel  MS.  t  Lockhart,  vol.  ii.  p.  491- 
I  Home  puts  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  on  the  left  of  the  second  line ;  but  the  au- 
thor of  the  Journal  and  Memoirs,  (Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  491t)  an  officer  in  the 
Highland  army  who  was  in  the  battle,  says  that  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  were  on  the 
right  of  the  first  line.  The  offidal  account  published  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  by 
Charles,  also  places  the  Glencoe  men  in  the  same  situation. 
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regiments  to  which  they  belonged^  and  who,  in  eonseqaeooe,  stationed 
themseWes  on  the  right  of  Lee's  five  companies,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  two  squadrons  of  Gardiner's  dragoons^  wfaieh  had  been  posted  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  from  forming  properly.  For  want  of  rooas  the 
sqvadirott  under  Colonel  Gardiner  drew  up  behind  that  commanded 
by  Lieatenant-colonel  Whitney.  In  all  other  respects  the  disposi- 
tion of  each  regiment  was  the  same ;  bnt  the  artillery,  which  before 
the  change  bad  been  on  the  left,  aod  doae  to  that  wing^  was  now  on 
the  right  somewhat  larther  from  the  line,  and  in  front  of  Wbitn^'s 
squadron.* 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  impediment  to  prevent  tbe  armies  hom 
coming  into  collision;  and  if  Cope  had  had  the  choice  he  eoold  not  have 
selected  ground  more  ^Lvonrabie  lor  the  operatioos  oi  eavalry  than  that 
which  lay  between  the  two  armies*  It  was  a  level  cultivated  field  of 
considerable  extent  without  bush  or  tree,  and  had  just  been  cleared 
of  its  crop  of  grain*  But  unfortunately  for  the  English  general,  the 
celerity  with  which  the  Highkmders  commenced  the  attack  prevented 
him  from  availing  himself  of  this  local  advantage. 

After  both  lines  of  the  Highland  army  had  formed^  Charles  ad- 
dressed his  aru^  in  these  words  ^-<-^^  Follow  me»  gendemen ;  and  by 
the  assistance  of  God  I  will«  this  day,  make  you  a  free  and  happy  peo* 
pie."  t  He  then  went  up  to  the  right  wing  and  spent  a  litde  time  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  ^ke  of  Perth  and  Clanraaald,  and,  having 
given  his  last  instructions  to  them,  returned  to  the  station  whidb,  in 
complianoe  with  the  wish  of  his  couaeilv  he  had  taken  between  the  lines, 
where,  surrounded  by  kis  guard»  he  waited  the  signal  to  advance.  H 
as  alleged  by  Chevalier  Johnstone,  Charles  exhibited  symptoms  of  alarm 
when  he  fell  on  orosslng  the  dtteh,  be  now  certainly  showed  that  fear 
had  no  longer  a  place  in  his  mind.  The  coolness  and  sei^possession 
which  he  displayed  when  giving  his  orders  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  experienced  general ;  but  these  qualities  are  to  be  stiU  moee 
valuad  in  a  young  xuan  playing  the  important  and  dangerous  game 
that  Charles  had  undertaken.  The  officer  to  whose  tuition  Charles  had 
been  indebted  for  the  little  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  Gadac,  men* 
tions  an  occurrence  iudicative  of  the  prince's  firmness  on  this  ooeamon. 
In  returning  from  the  right  wing  to  his  guard  after  giving  his  oidera  to 
the  duke  of  Perth  and  Clanranald^  he  saw  the  officer  alluded  |ei  passing 
near  him»  and  with  a  snule»  said  to  him  in  GaeHo^*^^'  Gre»*ort»  gres- 
oHTt  I"  that  is>  '^  Make  hasten  make  haste  f  % 

By  the  time  the  arrangements  for  commendmg  the  attack  were  com- 
pleted,  the  morning  had  fully  dawned,  and  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
were  beginning  to  illuminate  the  horizon ;  but  the  mist  which  still  hovered 
over  the  com  fields  prev^ted  the  two  armies  from  seeing  each  other. 

•  Home,  ToL  iii.  p.  91.  f  liOckhart  Papejr%  toL  H.  p.  400. 

t  Lockhart  Papert,  vol.  U,  p.  491* 
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Ereiy  tking  being  now  in  readineM  lor  advancing,  tbe  Highlanderi  took 
off  their  bonnets,  and,  i^dng  thaniolTW  in  an  attitade  of  devotion,  witk 
upraised  eyes  uttered  a  abort  prajer.*  At  the  Higblandera  had  ad 
vaaoed  considerably  beyond  the  main  ditch.  Lord  Oeoige  Mamy  was 
apprehensiTe  ^btA  Cope  might  ton  tbe  left  flank,  and  to  guard  agaioet 
meh  a  conttogencj,  he  desired  Lochiel,  who  was  on  tbe  eBtrene  left,  to 
oidear  his  men  in  advancing  to  iodine  to  the  left.t 

Lord  George  Marray  bow  ordered  the  left  wing  to  advance,  and  sent 
an  aki-de^wnp  to  the  dnke  of  Perth  to  request  him  to  pnt  the  right  in 
motion.  The  Hig^danders  moved  with  snch  rapidity  that  their  ranks 
hroke ;  to  recover  which,  they  halted  once  or  twice  before  dosing  with  the 
eoemy.  When  Cope,  at  day  break,  observed  the  firrt  line  of  the  High* 
loDd  army  formed  in  oitler  of  battle,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces 
frooi  bis  position,  he  nustook  it  for  bushes;  bat  before  it  had  advanced 
halfway,  the  n^s  oi  the  rising  sun  bunting  throagh  the  retiring  mist 
showed  the  amiieB  to  each  other.  The  army  of  Cope  at  this  tune  made 
a  formidable  appearance ;  and  some  of  Charles's  oiicera  were  beard 
afterwards  to  dedare,  that  when  they  first  saw  it,  and  compared  the 
^iknt  appearance  of  the  horse  and  foot,  with  thdr  weli-pdished  arms 
glittering  in  tbe  sunbeams,  with  thdr  own  line  broken  into  irregular 
clusters;  they  expected  that  the  Highland  army  would  be  instantly 
defeated,  and  swept  from  the  fiekl.j: 

The  Highianders  continued  to  advance  in  profound  silence.     As  the 
tight  wing  marched  straigbt  ft>rward  without  attending  to  the  oblique 
movement  of  the  CasMrons  to  the  left,  a  gap  took  place  in  the  cent^  of 
the  line*     An  attempt  was  made  to  fill  it  up  with  the  second  line,  which 
was  about  fifty  paces  behind  the  int,  but  bei»re  this  could  be  accom- 
pli^ed«  the  ieft  wing,  being  the  first  to  move,  had  advanced  beyond 
the  rigbt  of  the  line,  and  was  now  engaged  wiA  the  enemy.     By  in- 
etiuing  to  the  left,  tbe  Camerons  gained  half  the  ground  origimdly  be- 
tween tbem  and  the  main  ditch ;  but  this  movement  brought  them  up 
directly  opposite  to  Copei's  cannon.    On  approaching  the  cannon  the 
H^landere  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  artilleiy  guard,  which  alarined  an  old 
ganner,}  who  bad  charge  of  the  cannon,  and  hb  assistants  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  fled,  carrying  the  powder  flasks  along  with  tbem.   To  check  the 
advance  of  the  Highlanders,  Cdonel  Whiteford  fired  ofi'five  of  the  field 
pieces  with  bis  own  hand  ;  but  though  their  left  seemed  to  recoil,  they 
iQ^aotly  resumed  the  rapid  pace  they  had  set  out  with.     The  artillery 
guard  next  fired  a  volley  with  as  little  effect.    Observing  the  squadron  of 
OragooQs  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney  advancing  to  charge  them, 

*  Caledonian  Mercury  of  f3d  Sept.  I74&  t  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  40. 

X  Home,  vol.  Sii.  p.  82. 

§  This  man,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Scots  train  of  artillery  before  the  union,  was  the 
only  gunner  In  Scotland !  His  oadstants  were  three  old  invalids  from  the  oasUe  of  Edin- 
Wh,  and  a  few  sailors  from  the  ship  of  war  wliich  had  escorted  the  transports  to  Dun- 
bar. 

III.  L 
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the  Camcrons  set  up  a  loud  shout,  rushed  past  the  cannouy  and  after  dis^- 
charging  a  few  shots  at  the  dragoons,  which  killed  several  men,  aod 
wouuded  the  lieutenant-colonel,  flew  upon  them  sword  in  hand.  Wheo 
assailed,  the  squadron  was  reeling  to  and  fro  from  the  fire;  and  the  High- 
landers following  an  order  they  had  received,  to  strike  at  the  noses  of  the 
horses  without  nunding  the  riders,  completed  the  disorder.  In  a  moment 
the  dragoons  wheeled  about,  rode  over  the  artillery  guard,  and  fled  fol- 
lowed by  the  guard.  The  Highlanders  continuing  to  push  forward  with- 
out stopping  to  take  prisoners.  Colonel  Gardiner  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  his  squadron,  and  charge  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  went  forward, 
encouraging  his  men  to  stand  firm;  but  this  squadron,  before  it  had 
advanced  many  paces,  experienced  a  similar  reception  with  its  compan- 
ion, and  followed  the  example  which  the  other  had  just  set.* 

After  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  the  Highlanders  advanced  upon  the 
infantry,  who  opened  a  fire  from  right  to  left,  which  went  down  the  line 
as  far  as  Murray's  regiment.  They  received  this  volley  with  a  loud 
huzza,  and  throwing  away  their  muskets,  drew  their  swords  and  roshed 
upon  the  foot  before  they  had  time  to  reload  their  pieces.  Confounded 
by  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  and  the  furious  onset  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  astonished  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  and  took  to  their  heels. 
Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  were  stationed  on  Cope's  lefl,  displayed  even 
greater  pusillanimity  than  their  companions ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  ob- 
serve the. squadrons  on  the  right  give  way,  than  they  turned  their  backs 
and  fled  without  firing  a  single  shot,  or  drawing  a  sword.f  Murray*s 
regiment  being  thus  left  alone  on  the  field,  fired  upon  the  Macdonalds  who 
were  advancing,  and  also  fled.  Thus,  within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
action  had  commenced,  the  whole  army  of  Cope  was  put  to  flight.  With 
the  exception  of  their  fire,  not  the  slightest  resistance  was  made  by  horse 
or  foot,  and  not  a  single  bayonet  was  stained  with  blood.  Such  were 
the  impetuosity  and  rapidity  with  which  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders 
broke  through  Cope's  ranks,  that  they  left  numbers  of  his  men  in  their 
rear  who  attempted  to  rally  behind  them  ;  but  on  seeing  the  second  line 
coming  up  they  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape.:|:    Though  the  second 

*  Home)  vol.  iii.  p.  03.  Jaccblle  Memoirg,  p.  40.  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 
Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  85.     Kirkconnel  MS. 

f  Old  General  Wightman,  who  commanded  the  centre  of  the  royalist  army  at  the  battle 
of  Sheriffmuir,  was  present  at  this  battle  as  a  spectator.  Mounted  on  his  *'old  cropt 
galloway/*  he  posted  himself  by  break  of  day  about  a  musket  shot  in  the  rear  of  Hamil- 
ton's dragoons,  and  had  not  taken  his  ground  above  three  minutes  when  ".thescufile'* 
began.  He  says  it  lasted  about  four  minutes.  After  **  all  was  in  route,"  Wightman 
remained  in  his  station,  **  calm  and  fearless,"  according  to  his  own  account,  till  he  saw  all 
the  dragoons  out  of  the  field,  and  the  foot  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Ex-provost  Dnim- 
mond,  **  who  (says  Wightman)  would  needs  fight  among  the  dragoons,"  was  also  present, 
mounted  on  an  old  dragoon  horse,  which  one  Mathiehad  purchased  for  £4^  and  had  used 
89  a  cart  horse.  Not  being  able  to  reach  Gardiner's  dragoons  before  the  battle  began, 
Drummond  joined  tlie  squadrons  under  Hamilton;  but "  to  his  great  luck,**  and  to  the 
*'  great  comfort,*'  of  his  friend  Wightman,  he  was  swept  away  out  of  the  field  by  the 
euviardly  dragoons,  and  accompanied  Cope  to  Beryvick. —  CuUoden  Papers,  p.  S24. 

X  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  40. 
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line  was  not  more  tbao  fifty  paces  behind  the  first,  and  was  always  run- 
ning as  fast  as  it  could  to  overtake  the  first  line,  and  near  enough  never 
to  lose  sight  of  it,  yet  such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  battle  was 
gained,  that,  according  to  the  Cheyalier  Johnstone,*  who  stood  by  the 
«ide  of  the  prince  in  the  second  line,  he  could  see  no  other  enemy  on  the 
field  of .  battle  than  those  who  were  lying  on  the  ground  killed  and 
wounded. 

Unfortunately  for  the  royal  infantry,  the  walls  of  the  indosures  abou 
the  village  of  Preston,  which,  from  the  position  they  took  op  on  the  pre* 
ceding  evening,  formed  their  great  security  on  their  right,  now  that  these 
park- walls  were  in  their  rear,  operated  as  a  barrier  to  their  flight.  Hav- 
ing disencumbered  themselves  of  their  arms  to  facilitate  their  escape, 
they  had  deprived  themselves  of  their  only  means  of  defence,  and  drivet 
as  they  were  upon  the  walls  of  the  indosures,  they  would  have  all  per- 
ished under  the  swords  of  the  Highlanders,  had  not  Charles  and  his 
officers  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to  preserve  the  lives  of  their  dis- 
comfited foes.  The  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  however,  and  the  sudden 
flight  of  the  royal  army,  allowed  little  leisure  for  the  exercise  of  human- 
ity, and  before  the  carnage  ceased  several  hundreds  had  fallen  under 
the  claymores  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  ruthless  scythes  of  the  Mac- 
gregors.  Armed  with  these  deadly  weapons,  which  were  sharpened  and 
fixed  to  poles  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  to  supply  the  place  of  other 
arms,  this  party  mowed  down  the  afirighted  enemy,  cut  off  the  legs  of 
the  horses,  and  severed,  it  is  said,  the  bodies  of  their  riders  in  twain. 
Captain  James  Drummond,  alias  Macgregor,  son  of  the  celebrated  Rob 
Roy,  who  commanded  this  company,  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  When  advancing  to  the  charge  he  received  five  wounds.  Two 
bullets  went  through  his  body,  and  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
That  his  men  might  not  be  discouraged  by  his  fall,  this  intrepid  officer 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  called  out  to  them,  **  My  lads,  I  am 
not  dead  I — by  God,  I  shall  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  his  duty  I" 
This  singular  address  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  Macgregors  in- 
itantly  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  English  infantry,  which,  being  left  uncov- 
ered and  exposed  by  the  flight  of  the  cavalry,  immediately  gave  way.f 

*  Memoirs,  p.  37. 

f  Johnston's  Memoirs,  p.  96.— In  the  account  of  the  battle  published  by  the  Highland 
army.  Captain  Macgregor  is  stated  to  have  been  mortally  wounded ;  but  he  lived  several 
years  thereafter,  and  retired  to  France  in  1753.  On  his  arrival  he  ad<lressed  the  follow, 
ing  letter  to  Edgar,  secretary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George.  The  original  is  thus 
quoted  in  Edgar's  hand -writing,  '*  Rob  Roy's  son,  May  22d,  1753  :">- 

Boulogne- Si7r-Mer,  Mai/22d,  1753. 
,SiR, — I  use  the  freedom  to  beg  of  you  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  my  following  unhappy 
case.  What  I  am  his  Majesty  will  see  by  the  inclosed  certificate,  and  whatever  little  my 
'  vciiity  might  make  me  imagine  I  have  to  his  Majesty's  protection,  all  I  expect  or  desire 
-at  present  is,  that  assistance  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  man  ^iho 
has  always  shovtn  the  strongest  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person  and  cause.  As  long 
as  1  could  stijy  in  Scotland  I  never  thought  to  have  added  to  his  Mnjesty  a  trouble  or 
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Of  the  infkotry  of  the  royal  army,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
only  escaped.*  From  a  report  made  by  their  own  sergeants  and  cor- 
porals, by  order  of  Lord  Greorge  Murray,  between  sixteen  and  seven*' 
teen  hundred  prisoners,  foot  and  caralry,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Highlanders,  including  about  seventy  officers.  In  this  number  were 
comprehended  the  baggage-giiard,  stationed  at  Cockenzie,  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred  men,  who,  on  learning  the  fate  of  the  main 
body  and  the  loss  of  their  cannon,  surrendered  to  the  Camerons.f  The 
cannon  and  all  the  ba^age  of  the  royal  army,  together  with  the  military 
chest,  containing  four  thousand  pounds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  greater  part  of  the  dragoons  escaped  by  the  two  roads  at  the 
extremities  of  the  park  wall,  one  of  which  passed  by  Colonel  Gardiner's 
house  in  the  rear  on  their  right,  and  the  other  on  their  left,  to  the  north 
of  Preston -house.     In  retiring  towards  these  outlets,  the  dragoons,  at 

expense;  but  upon  Dr  Cameron,  Lochiel's  brother,  being  taken  up,  a  strict  search  was 
made  over  all,  that  I  bad  no  wajr  of  avoiding  being  taken  but  comming  to  this  coviitry, 
where  I  am  in  a  situation  so  uneasy,  that  I  am  forced  to  applay  to  the  generosity  of  the 
best  of  kings.  I  flater  myself  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  some- 
thing of  the  greatest  consequence  to  his  cause  and  our  country.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  improper,  unless  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  him.  The  general  character 
you.  Sir,  have  for  being  ready  to  serve  any  body  in  disti'ess,  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt 
of  your  interesting  yourself  in  my  behalf,  which  I  dare  say  will  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  conferring  the  highest  obligation  upon,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  hnmUe  servant, 

JAS.  DRUMMOND. 
May  I  request  the  honor  of  an  answer  to  the 
care  of  Lord  Strathallan. 

The  following  is  the  certificate  referred  to: — 

BouLOGNK-Sua-MsA,  May  ye  22d,  1753* 
We  the  underwritten  certify  that  it  consists  with  our  knowledge,  that  James  Drum- 
mond,  son  to  the  late  Rob  Roy,  was  employed  in  the  Prince  Regent's  affiiirs  by  James, 
duke  of  Perth,  before  his  Royal  Highness's  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  that  afterwards  he 
behaved  with  great  bravery  in  several  battles,  in  which  he  received  many  dangerous 
wounds. 

STRATHALLAN. 
CHARLES  BOYD. 
WILL".  DRUMMOND. 

To  relieve  his  necessities,  James  ordered  his  banker  at  Paris  to  pay  Macgregor  300 
livres,  in  reference  to  which  Lord  Strathallan  thus  writes  (o  Edgar,  from  Boulogne  Sur 
Mer,  on  6th  Sept,  1753: — *'  I  had  the  honor  of  yours  some  time  ago,  and  deferred  writ- 
ing you  until  I  heard  about  the  900  livres  for  Mr  Drummond,  (Macgregor) ;  but  I  have 
never  heard  any  more  of  it  I  immediately  acquainted  Mr  D.  with  the  contents  of  your 
letter.  The  attestation  I  signed  was  only  as  to  his  courage  and  personal  bravery,  for  as 
to  any  thing  else,  I  would  be  sorry  to  answer  for  him,  as  he  has  but  an  indifferent  char- 
acter as  to  real  honesty.'' — Stuart  Paper».  From  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  his 
Majesty. 

*  According  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  (Memoirs,  p.  S8,)  thfrteen  hundred  of  Cope's 
men  were  killed ;  but  Home  states  the  number  as  not  exceeding  two  hundred.  He 
says,  however,  in  a  note,  that  some  accounts  of  the  battle  written  by  oiBcers  in  the  rebel 
army,  make  the  number  killed  to  have  becu  four  or  five  hundred.  These  last  seem  to 
be  nearer  the  truth. 

t  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  41« 
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the  entreaties  of  their  officers,  halted  onoe  or  twice,  and  heed  abovt  to 
meet  the  enemy ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Highlanders  came  up  and  fired  at 
them,  they  wheeled  about  and  fled.  Cope,  who  was  by  no  means  de« 
ficient  in  personal  courage,  assisted  by  the  earis  of  Homa  and  Loudon, 
collected  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  panio-stmck  dragoons  on 
the  west  side  of  the  village  of  Preston,  and  attempted  to  lead  them 
back  to  the  charge ;  but  no  entreaties  could  induce  these  cowards  to 
advance,  and  the  whistling  of  a  few  bullets  discharged  by  some  High* 
landers  near  the  village,  so  alarmed  them,  that  they  instantly  scampered 
off  in  a  southerly  direction,  screening  their  heads  behind  their  horses* 
necks  to  avoid  the  bullets  of  the  Highlanders.  The  general  had  no  aU 
temative  but  to  gallop  off  with  his  men.^  He  reached  Coldstream,  a 
town  about  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  that  night;  and  entered 
Berwick  next  day. 

Among  six  of  Cope's  officers  who  were  killed,  was  Colonel  Gardiner, 
a  veteran  soldier  who  had  served  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
whose  character  combined  a  strong  religious  feeling  with  the  most  un- 
daunted courage.     He  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  defensive  sys- 
tem of  Cope  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  had  counselled  the  general 
not  to  lose  a  moment  in  attacking  the  Highlanders;  but  his  advice  was 
disregarded.     Anticipating  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  devotion,  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  per- 
tbrm  his  duty.     He  was  wounded  at  the  first  onset  at  the  head  of  his 
dragoons ;  but  disdaining  to  follow  them  in  their  retreat,  he  joined  a 
small  body  of  foot,  which  attempted  to  rally  near  the  wall  of  his  own 
garden,  and  while  fighting  at  their  head  was  cut  down  by  the  murderous 
scythe  of  a  Macgregor,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  house.     He  was 
carried  to  the  manse  f  of  Tranent  in  almost  a  lifeless  state,  by  a  friend, 
where  he  expired  within  a  few  hours,  and  was  interred  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  church  of  Tranent4     Captain  Brymer  of  Lee's  regiment, 
who  appears  to  have  participated  in  Gardiner's  opinion  as  to  attacking 
the  Highlanders,  met  a  similar  fate.      Having  been  at  the  battle  of 
Sheriffmuir,  he  was  satisfied  of  the  capability  of  the  Highlanders  to  con- 
tend with  regular  troops,  and  dreaded  the  result  of  an  encounter  if 
assailed  by  the  Highlanders.     When  encamped  at  Haddington,  his  bro- 
ther officers  were  in  high  spirits,  and  making  light  of  the  enemy ;  but 
Brymer  viewed  matters  in  a  very  different  light     While  reading  one 

*  Report  of  Cope's  examination.  The  story  told  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  ef 
Cope's  having  effected  his  escape  through  the  midst  of  the  HigUandem  by  mounting  a 
white  coclcade^  seems  improbable,  as  Cope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  a  situation  to 
have  rendered  such  a  step  necessary.  If  any  officer  made  his  escape  in  the  way  described, 
it  is  likely  Colonel  l«scelle6  was  the  man.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders; 
but  in  the  hurry  they  were  in,  contrived  to  make  his  escape  eastward,  and  arrived  safe 
at  Berwick.  Amid  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  he  might  easily  have  snatched  a 
cockade  from  a  dead  or  wounded  Highlander,  or  procured  one  for  a  sum  of  money. 

t  The  name  by  which  the  houses  of  the  parish  minislen  of  Scotland  arc  distinguished. 

I  Doddridge's  Lifu  of  Colonel  Gardiner. 
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night  in  his  tent  he  was  accosted  by  Mr  Congalton  of  Coogalton,  Lis 
brother-in*law»  who,  observing  him  look  pensive  and  grave,  when  all  the 
other  officers  appeared  so  cheerful,  inquired  the  reason.  Brymer  an« 
swered  that  the  Highlanders  were  not  to  be  despised,  and  that. he  was 
afraid  his  brother  officers  would  soon  find  that  they  had  mistaken  the 
character  of  the  Highlanders,  who  would,  to  a  certainty,  attack  the  royal 
army,  with  a  boldness  which  those  only  who  had  witnessed  their  prowess 
could  have  any  idea  of.  These  gloomy  forebodings  were  not  the  result 
of  an  innate  cowardice — ^for  this  officer  was,  as  he  showed,  a  brave  man^- 
but  from  a  well-founded  conviction  that  Cope's  men  could  not  stand  the 
onset  of  such  a  body  of  Highlanders  as  Charles  had  assembled.  Brymer 
was  killed,  with  his  face  to  the  enemy,  disdaining  to  turn  his  back  when 
that  part  of  the  line  where  he  was  stationed  waS  broke  in  upon  by  the 
Highlanders.* 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Highlanders  was  trifling.  Four  officers^f 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  privates,  were  killed ;  and  five  or  six  offi- 
cers, and  between  seventy  and  eighty  privates,  wounded.^ 

After  the  termination  of  the  fight,  the  field  of  battle  presented  an  ap- 
palling spectacle,  rarely  exhibited  in  the  most  bloody  conflicts.  As  al- 
most all  the  slain  were  cut  down  by  the  broadsword  and  the  scythe,  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  legs,  arms,  hands,  noses,  and  mutilated  bodies, 
while,  from  the  deep  gashes  inflicted  by  these  dreadful  weapons,  the 
field  was  literally  soaked  with  gore.  An  instance  of  the  almost  resist- 
less power  of  the  broadsword  occurred  when  a  Highland  gentleman,  who 
led  a  division,  broke  through  Mackay's  regiment :  a  grenadier,  having 
attempted  to  parry  ofl*  with  his  hand  a  blow  made  at  him  by  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to,  had  his  hand  lopped  ofl*  and  his  skull  cut  above  an  inch 
deep.     He  expired  on  the  spot.§ 

It  was  a  most*  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  Highlanders,  hav- 
ing no  revengeful  feeling  to  gratify  on  the  present  occasion,  were 
easily  induced  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.  After  the  fury 
of  their  onset  was  abated,  they  not  only  readily  gave,  but  even  offered 
quarter;  and  when  the  action  was  over,  displayed  a  sympathy  for 
the  wounded,  rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  A  Highland  offi- 
cer thus  exultingly  notices  the  conduct  of  his  companions  in  arms. 
"  Now,  whatever  notions  or  sentiments  the  low  country  people  may  en- 
tertain of  our  Highlanders,  this  day  there  were  many  piroofs  to  a  diligent 
spectator,  amidst  all  the  bloodshed,  (which  at  the  first  shock  was  un- 
avoidable,) of  their  humanity  and  mercy ;  for  I  can,  with  the  strictest 
truth  and  sincerity,  declare,  that  1  often  heard  our  people  call  out  to 

*  Home,  vol.  Hi.  p.  96. 

f  These  were  Captain  Robert  Stewart  of  ArshiePs  battalion;  Captain  Arcltibald 
Macdonald  of  Kcppoch's;  Lieutenant  Allan  Cameron  of  Liiidevra;  and  Ensign  James 
Cameron  of  Lochiers  regiment. 

X  Account  published  by  the  Highland  army. — Kirkconucl  MS. 

§  Caledonian  Mercury,  25lh  September,  1745. 
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the  soldiers  if  they  wanted  quarter ;  and  we«  the  officers,  exerted  our 
utmost  pains  to  protect  the  soldiers  from  their  first  fury,  when  either 
through  their  stubbornness  or  want  of  language  they  did  not  cry  for 
quarters,  and  I  obsenred  some  of  our  private  men  run  to  Port  Seton  for 
ale  and  other  liquors  to  support  the  wounded.  And  as  one  proof  for 
all,  to  my  own  particular  observation,  I  saw  a  Highlander  supporting  a 
poor  wounded  soldier  by  the  arms  till  he  should  •  •  •  •  •  and  after- 
wards carry  him  on  his  back  into  his  house,  and  left  him  a  sixpence  at 
parting."* 

In  their  attentions  to  the  wounded,  the  Highlanders  had  a  powerful 
example  in  Charles  himself,  who  not  only  issued  orders  for  taking  care 
of  the  wounded,  but  also  remained  on  the  field  of  batde  till  mid-day  to 
see  that  his  orders  were  fulfilled.  Finding  the  few  surgeons  he  had 
carried  along  with  him  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  wounded, 
he  despatched  one  of  his  officers  to  Edinburgh  to  bring  out  all  the  sur- 
geons, who  accordingly  instantly  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle.  As  the 
Highlanders  felt  an  aversion  to  bury  the  dead,  and  as  the  country  peo- 
ple could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  wounded,f 
Charles  experienced  great  obstacles  in  carrying  through  his  humane 
intentions.  Writing  to  his  father,  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  he  thus 
alludes  to  them :  <<  'Tis  hard  my  victory  should  put  me  under  new  diffi- 
culties which  I  did  not  feel  before,  and  yet  this  is  the  case.  I  am 
charged  both  with  the  care  of  my  friends  aind  enemies.  Those  who 
should  bury  the  dead  are  run  away,  as  if  it  were  no  business  of  theirs. 
My  Highlanders  think  it  beneath  them  to  do  it,  and  the  country  people 
are  fled  away.  However,  I  am  determined  to  try  if  I  can  get  people  for 
money  to  undertake  it,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  suffering  Eng- 
lisfimen  to  rot  above  the  ground.  I  am  in  great  difficulties  how  I  shall 
dispose  of  my  wounded  prisoners.  If  I  make  a  hospital  of  the  church, 
it  will  be  lookt  upon  as  a  great  profanation,  and  of  having  violated  my 
manifesto,  in  which  I  promised  to  violate  no  man's  property.  If  the 
magistrates  would  act,  they  would  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty.  Come 
what  will,  I  am  resolved  not  to  let  the  poor  wounded  men  lye  in  the 
streets,  and  if  I  can  do  no  better,  I  will  make  a  hospital  of  the  palace 
and  leave  it  to  them."t 

*  L«ckhart  Papers,  toL  ii.  p.  491. 

t  Lord  George  Murray  says,  that  when  traversing  the  field  of  battle  in  the  afternoon, 
he  obsenred  that  some  of  Cope's  men,  **  who  were  the  worst  wounded,  had  not  been  car- 
ried to  houses  to  be  dressed ;  and  though  there  were  several  of  the  country  people  of  that 
neighbourhood  looking  at  them,  I  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  carry  them  to  houses, 
but  got  some  of  our  people  to  do  iV—Jaccbiie  Memoirs,  p.  42. 

X  All  the  wounded  privates  of  both  armies  were  carried  to  the  different  villages  adjoin- 
ing the  field  of  battle.  Those  of  Cope*s  officers  who  were  dangerously  wounded  were 
lodged  in  Colonel  Gardiner's  house,  where  surgeons  attended  them.  In  the  evening,  the 
remainder,  (who  had  given  their  parole,)  acoompam'ed  by  Lord  George  Murray,  went 
to  Musselburgh,  where  a  house  had  been  provided  for  their  reception.  Some  of  (hem 
walked,  but  others,  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  had  horses  provided  for  them  by  his  lord- 
ship.    The  house  into  which  they  were  put  was  newly  finished,  and  had  neither  toble, 
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Wlien  congntulatiog  themselves  on  the  victory  they  had  obtainedv 
the  UighlandeiB  related  to  each  other  what  they  had  done  or  seen.    In- 
atanoes  were  given  of  individaal  prowess  which  might  appear  meredibley 
were  it  not  weli-kaowD  that  when  fear  seizes  an  army  all  confidence  in 
themselves  or  their  numbers  is  completely  destroyed.     On  this  occasion 
''the  panic-terror  of  the   English  surpassed  all  imagination.     They 
threw  down  their  arms  that  they  might  r«n  with  more  speed,  thus  de- 
priving themselves  by  their  fears  of  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Highlanders.     Of  so  many,  in  a  condition  from  their 
numbers  to  preserve  order  in  their  retreat,  not  one  thought  of  defending 
himself     Terror  had  taken  entire  possession  of  their  minds/*  *     Of  the 
cases  mentioned,  one  was  that  of  a  young  Highlander  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  scarcely  foiued,  who  was  presented  lo  the  prince  as  a  pro- 
digy, having,  it  was  said,  killed  feurteen  of  the  enemy.     Charles  ask- 
ing him  if  this  was  true,  he  replied,  '*  I  do  not  know  if  I  killed  them, 
but  I  brought  fourteen  soldiers  to  the  ground  with  my  sword."     An- 
other instance  was  that  of  a  HighUmder,  who  brougkt  ten  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  made  prisoners,  to  the  prince,  driving  thera  before  him 
like  a  £ock  of  sheep.     With  unexampled  rashness,  he  had  pursued  a 
party  of  Cope's  men  to  some  dbtance  from  the  field  of  battle,  along  a 
road  between  two  inelosures,  and  striking  down  the  hindermost  man  of 
the  party  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  called  aloud  at  the  same  time, 
"  Down  with  your  arms."     The  soldiers,  terror-struck,  complied  with 
the  order  without  looking  behind  them;  and  the  Highlander,  with  a 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  made  them  do  as  he  pleas- 
ed.    Yet,  as  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  observes,  these  were  **  the  sune 
English  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Dettingeo  lUid 
Fofitetioy,  and  who  might  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  bravest  troops 
of  Europe.**! 

hed,  chair,  nor  grate  in  it.  Lord  George  oaused  some  new  thrashed  straw  to  be  purchased 
lor  beds,  and  die  officers  on  their  arrival  partook  of  a  tollable  meal  of  cold  provisions 
and  some  Jiquor,  which  his  lordship  had  carried  along  with  him.  When  aboat  to  r^re^ 
the  officers  entreated  him  not  to  leave  them,  us  being  without  a  guarc^  they  were  afmM 
that  some  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  liquor,  might  come  in  and  insult  or  plunder 
them.  Lord  George  consented,  and  lay  on  a  floor  by  them  all  night.  Some  of  the  offi 
oers,  who  were  valetudinary,  slept  that  night  in  the  house  of  the  minSster.  Next  i!ay, 
after  the  departure  of  the  prince  for  Edinburgh,  the  officers  had  quarters  provided  foi 
them  in  Pinkie-house.  'i*he  other  prisoners,  privates^  were  quartered  in  Mosselburgli 
and  the  gardens  of  Pinlue  for  two  nights,  aad  were  afterwards  removed,  along  with  the 
offimrs,  to  Eidinbuiigfa.  The  latter  were  eenfined  for  a  few  days  Ui  Queensberry-house, 
when  they  were  leleased  on  parole,  and  allowed  to  reside  in  the  dty,  on  condidea  that 
Ihey  should  bdU  no  oommiinicatioii  with  the  osstle.  The  |>iivfttes  were  oeofi^ed  in  the 
church  and  jail  of  the  Canesgate.  Bmdk  ef  the  weimded  as  oould  be  resftoved  were  put 
into  the  Koyal  Lofirmary,  where  great  cave  was  taken  of  them.  One  ofihe  offieers  hav- 
ing  broke  his  parole  by  going  into  tiie  castle,  the  othen  were  sent  to  Perth.  The  piivatei 
were  removed  to  Logierate  in  Athole;  and  the  wounded  wera  dismissed  as  they  recover- 
ed, on  iaJung  an  oath  that  they  should  not  oarry  arms  against  the  prince  befbre  <he  1st  of 
jAnnary,  1747.  —  Jaoo6tfo  JIfemoirs,  p.  4S.  Locihart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  46L  CtiedonuM 
Marcury. 

•  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  93.  t  Ibid.  p.  40 
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After  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of 
both  armies^  and  giving  directions  for  the  disposal  of  his  prisoners, 
Charles  partook  of  a  small  repast  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  thereafter 
proceeded  to  Pinkie-house,  a  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  where 
he  passed  the  night* 

*  Among  the  tisditioiiary  and  womtrwbat  amoflng  anaedoCet  raeanOy  caPartad  raqpaeUnf 
the  events  of  the  **  Forty-fiye,"  that  told  of  the  chaplain  of  the  earl  of  TraquaSr  la  certainly 
incorrecL  It  ia  aaid  that  the  priest  attempted  to  take  half  a  doaen  of  Cope'e  drafoom  pri- 
soners at  Peeblte,  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Preeton,  and  waa  only 
prerented  by  a  zealous  wlils  magistrate,  who,  sallying  ont  of  his  cow-lioiiBa  with  a  dung 
fork  in  his  hand,  threatened  to  ran  the  daring  Catholic  throngh  the  body  if  he  peitialad 
in  detaining  the  ling^s  men.  Fortonately  for  the  priest,  ha  baa  Ml  undar  hii  owd  battd  a 
docamenC,  now  among  the  Stoart  Papers,  which  Yindltttci  hlsi  fimn  Ibia  aharfa,  and 
shows,  that  about  the  time  he  is  reported  by  the  Peebles  tradUion  la  bara  baan  Mgaged 
in  the  unseemly  occupation  Of  attempting  to  make  prhona'rs  soma  of  bia  au^featy's  troopib 
lie  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  dlstAuca  of  about  twenty  mflas  Aram  tba  scena  of  hia 
imagined  military  exploits,  disoharging,  in  all  probability,  the  datiea  of  bla  ToaalloB 
Among  the  dead  arid  dying.  The  doeumant  aOiided  ta^  a  copy  of  wbicb  will  ba  fcaad  in 
the  Appendix,  Is  A  letter  tnm.  the  Kev.  Jamea  Ldslle,  fba  aferssaid  ehspfadn,  to  Mr 
Peter  Grant,  agent  for  the  Scotch  catholic  clergy  at  Borne,  dated  t7Cb  May,  175Bi  It 
contains  some  very  curious  find  inte'kwtittg  detaHfl  a«  to  tb«  part  LeAa  artad  tan  the  great 
drama  of  the  Bebellion. 

N«u..^ Aa  no  prdper  numetfical  anangament  of  the  papers  selaetad  from  the  Stoaft 
ArchiTes,  which  are  to  form  the  Appendix  to  the  present  rolume,  can  ba  oonTcnlently 
made  till  ita  conclusion,  a  table  of  references  fO  the  papefi  aHaded  to  In  the  above  and 
subsequent  ndtetf,  will  be  giten  fttriaediaiely  IMbre  tile  Appoadfai,  by  gtaactng  at  which 
labloy  the  Numbaiv  of  the  deaaaMSta  to  the  Appendix  wMl  ba  at  once  asoartabiad. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Return  of  Charles  to  Holy  rood-house^  Revulsion  in  public  opinion^  Alarm  in  Eng- 
land— Charles  resolves  tu  remain  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh— Measures  to  Increase  his 
army— Messengers  despatched  to  France,  and  to  the  Highlands— Acts  of  sOTereignty 

.  exercised  by  Charles-^Coundl  appointed — Blockade  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh — Dis- 
order in  the  City — Blockade  removed— Exertions  of  Lord  President  Forbes  in  the 
north — Ineffectual  attempt  to  seize  him — The  Chevalier  joined '  at  Edinburgh,  by 
Lord  Ogilvy,  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  and  Lord  Fitsligo — Second  Manifesto  of  Prince 
Charles — Proclamation  against  robbers— Arrival  of  supplies  from  France — Resolu- 
tion of  Charles  to  march  into  England — Preparations— Deportment  of  Charles  at 
Holyrood — Declaration  of  the  Highland  army— Preparations  of  the  Government— 
Riot  at  Perth  on  the  King's  birth-day. 

In  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  twenty-secondx>f  September,  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Preston  or  Gladsmuir,  as  that  affair  is  named  by  the  High- 
landers, Charles  returned  to  Holyroodhouse,  and  was  received  by  a 
large  concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  assembled  round  the  palace, 
with  the  loudest  acclamations.  His  return  to  the  capital  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  large  portion  of  his  army,  which,  it  is  said,  made  a  considera- 
ble  display  as  it  marched  up  the  long  line  of  street,  leading  from  the 
Water-gate  to  the  castle,  amidst  the  din  of  a  number  of  bagpipes,  and 
carrying  along  with  it  the  enemy's  standards,  and  other  trophies  of 
victory  which  it  had  taken  upon  the  field. 

Apprehensive  that  the  alarm,  which  Cope*s  disaster  would  excite 
in  the  city,  might  obstruct  the  public  worship  on  the  Sunday,  Charles 
had  sent  messengers  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  to  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  different  ministers,  desiring  them  to  continue  their 
ministrations  as  usual;  but  although  the  church  bells  were  tolled  at 
the  customary  hour  next  morning,  and  the  congregations  assembled, 
one  only  of  the  city  clergymen  appeared,  all  the  rest  having  retired 
to  the  country.  The  minister  who  thus  distinguished  himself  among 
his  brethren  on  this  occasion  was  a  Mr  Hog,  morning  lecturer  in  the 
Tron  church.  The  two  clergymen  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
St  Cuthbert's,  Messrs  Macvicar  and  Pitcairn,  also  continued  to  preach 
as  usual,  and  many  inhabitants  of  the  city  went  to  hear  them.  No  way 
dismayed  by  the  presence  of  the  Highland  army,  they  continued  to  pray 
as  usual  for  King  George ;  and  Mr  Macvicar  even  went  so  &lt  in  his  pray- 
ers, as  to  express  a  hope  that  God  would  take  Charles  to  himself,  and 
that  instead  of  an  earthly  crown,  he  would  '<  give  him  a  crown  of  glory •** 
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Charles  is  said  to  have  laaghed  heartily  oo  being  ioformed  of  Mr  Mae* 
vicar's  concern  for  his  spiritual  weUare.*  To  indace  the  ministers  to 
return  to  their  duty,  the  prince  issued  a  proclamation  on'  Monday,  re- 
peating the  assurances  he  had  so  often  given  them,  that  no  intemip- 
Uon  should  be  given  to  public  worship ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all 
concerned  should  be  protected.  Thb  intimation,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  fugitive  ministers,  who,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  flocks, 
deserted  their  charges  during  the  whole  time  the  Highlanders  occupied 
the  city. 

In  the  first  moments  of  victory,  Charles  felt  a  gleam  of  joy,  which  for 
a  time  excluded  reflection  ;  but  when,  after  retiring  firom  the  battle*fleld, 
he  began  to  ruminate  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  consider  that 
it  was  British  blood  that  had  been  spilt,  his  spirits  sunk  within  him. 
**  If  I  had  obtained  this  victory,  (says  he  to  his  father,  in  the  letter 
already  quoted,)  over  foreigners,  my  joy  would  have  been  complete ;  but 
as  it  is  over  Englishmen,  it  has  thrown  a  damp  upon  it  that  I  little  im- 
agined. The  men  I  have  defeated  were  your  majesty's  enemies,  it  is 
true,  but  they  might  have  become  your  friends  and  dutiful  subjects 
when  they  had  got  their  eyes  opened  to  see  the  true  interest  of  their 
country,  which  you  mean  to  save,  not  to  destroy."  For  these  reasons  he 
waa' unwilling  that  the  victory  should  be  celebrated  by  any  public  mani- 
festation, and  on  being  informed  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh intended  to  testify  their  joy  on  the  occasion  by  some  public  acts, 
the  prince,  in  the  same  proclamation  which  enjoined  the  clergymen  to 
return  to  their  charges,  prohibited  *^  any  outward  demonstrations  of  pub- 
lic joy." 

The  news  of  the  prince's  victory  was  received  every  where,  by  the 
Jacobites,  with  the  most  unbounded  delight.  Unable  any  longer  to  con- 
ceal their  real  sentiments,  they  now  publicly  avowed  them,  and  like 
their  predecessors,  the  cavaliers,  indulged  in  deep  potations  to  the  health 
of  *'the  king^'  and  the  prince.  But  this  enthusiasm  was  not  confined 
to  the  Jacobites  alone.  Many  persons  whose  political  creed  was  for- 
merly doubtful,  now  declared  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
the  prince  ;  whilst  others,  whose  sentiments  were  formerly  in  favour  of 
the  government,  openly  declared  themselves  converts  to  an  order  of 
things  which  they  now  considered  inevitable.  In  short,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Scotland  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  completely  changed  in 
favour  of  the  Stuarts.  The  fair  sex,  who  in  all  civilized  countries  exercise 
an  almost  unlimited  sway  in  matters  whf  re  the  affections  are  concerned, 
displayed  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  person  and  cause  of  the  prince, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  about  the  change  in  public  feeling  al- 

*  After  praying  that  God  would  "  bless  the  king,**  Mr  Macvicar  added, "  thou  knowest 
what  king  1  mean.  May  the  crown  sit  long  easy  on  his  head»  &c.  And  for  this  man, 
(Prince  Charles,)  that  is  come  amongst  us  to  seek  an  earthly  crown,  we  beseech  thee,  in 
mercy,  to  take  him  to  thyself,  and  give  him  a  crown  of  glory.** — Jiay*s  Complete  Hutory 
Iff  the  Rebellion,  p.  45. 
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Ittded  i^.  Duoean  FoFbes  has  well  described  (his  strong  r«Folotiqo  in 
pablie  feeling.  "  All  Jacobites,  how  pnidenit  soerer,  bepam^  mad ;  aU 
doubtful  people  beoama  Jaeobites ;  and  all  hmkr^pU  b^oaqi^  heft9es» 
and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditaiy  rights  and  victory ;  snd  what  was 
mors  grievous  to  men  of  gsllaqtry,  and  if  yo^  wiU  belieye  me,  mn^ 
more  mischieyous  to  the  publicy  all  the  fine  hidl^y  if  you  will  ^cept 
me  <Mr  two,  became  passionately  fond  of  the  young  Adyenturer,  nod  used 
all  their  arts  and  industry  for  him  in  the  most  intempen^te  manner."* 

In  England  the  news  of  the  prince's  yictory  created  a  panic,  tbe«£Eeet 
of  which  was  a  run  upon  the  bank*  which  would  h^ve  been  UM  to  t)iat 
establishment,  had  not  the  prinoipal  merchants  entered  into  an  associa? 
tion  to  support  public  credit  by  receiving  the  notes  of  the  h#|ik  in  pay^ 
meatf  Scotohmen  were  every  vHherc  lool^ed  upon  with  distrust  by 
their  southern  neighbours,  and  the  most  severe  reflections  were  indulged 
in  against  the  Soottish  nation.  Sir  Andrew  MitcbeU,  writing  to  Presi* 
dent  Forbes,  nodoes  with  deep  regret  this  feeling  against  his  nountry'p 
meM ;  **  The  ruin  of  my  country,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame  to  whioh 
it  IB,  and  will  conttnue  to  be,  exposed,  have  aJTected  me  to  tbaA  degvee, 
that  I  am  haidly  master  of  mysetf.  Already  every  mau  of  our  country 
is  looked  on  as  a  traitor,  as  one  secretly  indined  to  the  Pretender^  and 
waiting  but  an  (^portunity  to  declare.  The  guilty  and  the  innocent  are 
confounded  together,  and  the  crimes  of  a  few  imputed  to  the  whole  nar 
tion."  X  ^S^^*  **  ^  °^^  °o^  describe  to  yon  the  effects  the  surrender 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  progress  the  rebeb  made,  had  upon  this  eouptry^ 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  they  were  confined  to  the  lower  sort  of  pe^le ; 
but  I  must  fairly  own  that  their  betters  were  as  much  touched  as  they» 
The  reflections  were  national;  and  it  was  too  publicly  said  that  all 
Scotland  were  Jacobites ;  the  numbers  of  the  rebels  and  their  adherents 
were  magnified  for  this  purpose :  and  he  that  in  the  least  duainiahed 
them,  was  called  a  seeret  Jcufobite.^*  § 

Elated  by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Gladsmuir,  a  psM^ty  of  armed 
Highlanders  entered  Aberdeen  on  the  twenty^fifth  of  September,  seked 
James  Morison,  junior,  the  provost,  $ind  carrying  him  to  the  cross,  heU 
their  drawn  sword9  over  his  head  till  they  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George.  They  then  requested  him  to  drink  the  hefdth  of  **  the  king,*" 
but  having  refiised  to  do  so,  they  threw  a  glass  of  wine  into  his  breast 
Not  wishing  to  have  his  loyalty  put  a  second  time  to  such  a  severe  test, 
the  provost  left  the  city,  not  thinking  himself  safe,  as  he  observes^ 
**  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  used  him  in  so  unreasonable  and  odd  a 
manner."]] 

With  the  exception  of  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stiriing,  and  a 
few  insignificant  forts,  the  whole  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been 
now  in  possession  of  the  victor.  Having  no  longer  an  enemy  to  combat 
in  North  Britain,  Charles  turned  his  eyes  to  England ;  but  agc^inst  the 

ftCuUoden  Papen,  p.  260,    f  Ibid.  p.  227.    \  Ibid.  p.  426.    §  Ibid.  p.  253.    t|  Ibid,  p  429. 
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design  whieh  he  appeara  to  have  ooBtemplated^  of  an  immediate  mareb 
into  that  kingdom^  several  rery  serious  objections  occurred.  If  the 
prince  could  have  calculated  on  a  general  rising  in  England  in  bis 
fiivouP)  bis  advance  into  that  kingdom  witb  a  vietorioos  anny,  befora  the 
gOFvemment  recovered  from  the  consternation  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown  by  the  recent  victory^  would  have  been  a  wise  ooutm  of  policy ; 
but  it  would  have  been  extremely  rash*  without  an  absolute  assurance 
of  exteorive  support  from  the  friends  of  the  caose  in  En^bod,  to  have 
enteved  that  kingdom  with  the  small  army  which  ibught  at  Gladsmttir^ 
and  which,  instead  of  in^eaaing*  was  daily  diminishing,  by  the  return  of 
aorae  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  homes,  according  to  custom,  with  the 
i^ib  they  had  collected.  There  were  indeed»  among  the  more 
inithuBiastic  of  the  prince's  advisers,  some  persons  who  advocated  an 
immediate  incursion  into  England ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  thought 
Ae  army  too  small  for  such  an  undertakiogy— that  although  the  sncceas 
which  had  attended  their  arms  would  certainly  engage  a  number  of 
friends,  who  either  had  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  joining»  or 
had  delayed  doing  so,  because  they  saw  little  or  no  appearance  of  suo* 
cess,  yet  it  wHs  prudent  to  wait  for  such  aid,*^that  French  succours 
might  now  be  depended  upon,  since  the  prince  bad  given  copvinc* 
ing  proo&  of  his  having  a  party  in  Sootland,^that,  at  any  rate,  it  wss 
better  to  remain  some  liltle  time  at  Edinburgh,  till  they  saw  what  pros* 
pects  there  were  of  success,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  army  would 
be  getting  stronger  by  reinforcements  which  were  expected  from  the  north, 
and  would  be  better  modelled  and  accoutred.  The  latter  opinion  pre- 
vailed, and  Charles  resolved  to  make  some  stay^  in  Edinburgh.* 

Alluding  to  this  resolution,  Mr  Maxwell  observes,  ^^  Those  who 
judge  of  things  only  by  the  event,  will  condemn  this  measure,  and 
decide  positively  that  if  the  prince  had  marched  on  from  the  field  of 
battle,  he  would  have  carried  all  before  him.  At  the  prince's  affairs 
were  ruined  in  the  end,  it  is  natural  to  wish  he  bad  done  any  thing  else 
than  what  he  did.  Things  could  hardly  have  turned  out  worse,  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  succeeding.  But  to  judge  fairly  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  must  have  no  regard  to  what  happened,  but  consider  what  was 
the  most  Bkely  to  happen.  The  prince  had  but  three  thousand  men  at 
the  battle,  where  he  had  one  hundred  al  least  killed  and  wounded.  He 
might  reckon  upon  losing  some  hundreds  more,  who  would  go  home  with 
the  booty  they  had  got,  so  that  he  could  not  reckon  upon  more  thau 
two  thousand  five  hundred  m^i  to  follow  him  into  England,  where  he 
had  no  intelligence,  nor  hopes  of  being  joined,  nor  resource  ip.  case  of 
a  misfortune.  But  what  would  the  world  have  said  of  such  an  attempt 
had  it  miscarried  ?f  " 

According  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,^  ^^^  prince  was  advised  by  his 
friends,  that  a9  the  whole  of  the  towns  of  Scotlaikl  had  been  obliged  to 

•  Kirkconnei  MS.  f  Ibid.         t  Mwmoirs,  p.  45. 
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recognise  him  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
his  chief  object  should  be  to  endeavour  by  every  possible  means  to 
secure  himself  in  the  government  of  Scotland ;  and  to  defend  himself 
against  the  English  armies,  which  would  be  sent  against  him,  without 
attempting  for  the  present  to  extend  his  views  to  England.     There  were 
others  who  strongly  advised  Charles  to  annul  the  union  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  as  an  act  made  during  the  usurpation  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  a  cabal  of  a  few  Scotch  peers,  and  to  summon  a  Scottish  parliament, 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  to  impose  taxes  in  a  legal  manner,  and  obtain 
supplies  for  his  army.     This  party  assured  the  prince  that  these  steps 
would  give  great  pleasure  to  all  Scotland,  and  that  the  tendency  of 
them  would  be  to  renew  the  ancient  discord  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  the  war  would  thereby  be  made  national :  they  informed  him, 
that,  so  far  from  being  prepared  to  run  an  immense  risk,  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  England,  they  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  him 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.     As  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition, 
however,  was  to  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  he  rejected  the  proposal 
made  to  him,  to  confine  his  views  to  Scotland. 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  remain  in  Scotland  till  the  army 
should  be  reinforced,  every  measure  was  adopted  that  could  tend  to  in« 
crease  it.  Letters  were  despatched  to  the  Highlands,  and  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  containing  the  news  of  the  victory,  and  urging  immediate 
aid ;  and  messengers  were  sent  to  France  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
prince's  affairs,  and  to  solicit  succours  from  that  court.  Officers  were 
appointed  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  every  inducement  was  held  out  to 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston  to  join  the  insurgents.  Many  of  these, 
accordingly,  enlisted  into  the  prince's  army,  and  were  of  considerable 
service  in  drilling  recruits,  but  before  the  Highland  army  left  Edinburgh, 
almost  the  whole  of  them  had  deserted,  and  joined  their  former  com- 
panions at  Berwick.*  The  principal  person  selected  by  Charles  to  go 
to  the  Highlands,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  Mr  Alexander  Macleod, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Scottish  bar,  who  carried  along  with  him  a  paper  of 
instructions,  dated  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  and  signed  by 
secretary  Murray .f  By  these  instructions,  Macleod  was  directed  forth- 
with to  proceed  to  the  isle  of  Skye,  to  assure  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  other  gentlemen  of  their  names,  that  the 
prince  did  not  impute  their  not  having  hitherto  joined  him,  to  any  fail* 
ure  of  loyalty  or  zeal  on  their  part,  for  his  father's  cause ;  but  to  the 
private  manner  in  which  he  had  arrived  in  Scotland,  which  was  from  a 
desire  to  restore  his  royal  father  without  foreign  assistance — ^that  he  was 
ready  still  to  receive  them  with  the  same  affection  he  would  have  wel- 
comed them,  had  they  joined  him  on  his  landing, — and  that  as  they  well 
knew  the  dispositions  of  the  Highlanders,  and  their  inclination  to  return 
home  after  a  battle,  they  would  be  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to  re- 

•  Kirkc  iinel  MS.— Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 
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cruit  the  anny  with  a  strong  body  of  men  firom  tbeir  coantry.     After 
giving  them  these  assurances,  Macleod  was  directed  to  require  of  these 
chiefs  to  repair  with  all  possible  speed  with  their  men  to  Edinburght  whu9 
they  should  be  furnished  with  arms.    In  case  they  were  found  refractoiy, 
Macleod  was  directed  to  use  all  proper  means  with  the  gentlemen  of  their 
different  femilies,  to  bring  them  to  the  field  with  as  many  followers  as  pos« 
sible, — that  to  encourage  them  to  take  up  arms,  he  was  to  acquaint  them 
that  the  prince  .hadreceived  undoubted  assurances  of  support,  from  France 
and  Spain, — that  the  Earl  Marischal  was  expected  to  land  in  Scotland 
with  a  body  of  troops, — that  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  also  expected  in 
England,  with  the  Irish  brigade,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  ammuni* 
tion,  and  money, — and  that  before  passing  the  Forth,  he  had  received 
letters  from  the  Spanish  ministry,  and  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  containing 
positive  assurances  of  aid.    In  conclusion,  Macleod  was  ordered  to 
assure  these  gentlemen  that  the  encouragement  and  fiivour  which  would 
be  shown  them,  if  they  joined  the  prince's  standard,  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  loyalty  and  the  backwardness  of  their  chie6.     He  was 
likewise  directed  to  send  for  the  chief  of  Mackinnon,  and  to  tell  him  thai 
the  prince  was  much  surprised  that  one  who  had  given  such  solemn  as- 
surances, as  Mackinnon  had  done,  to  join  him,  with  all  the  men  he 
could  collect,  should  have  failed  in  his  promise.    As  Macleod  of  Sword- 
land,  in  Glenelg,  who  had  visited  the  prince  in  Glenfinnin,  had  there  en* 
gaged  to  seize  the  fort  of  Bemera,  and  to  join  Charles  with  a  hundred 
men,  whether  his  chief  joined  or  not,  the  messenger  was  instructed  to 
ask  him  why  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  engagement     The  result  of  this 
mission  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 

Seated  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  Charles,  ha  Prince  Regent,  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  functions  of  royalty,  by  exercising  every  act  of 
sovereignty,  with  this  difference  only  between  him  and  his  rival  in  St 
James's,  that  while  King  George  could  only  raise  troops  and  levy 
money  by  act  of  parliament,  Charles,  by  his  own  authority,  not  only  or- 
dered regiments  to  be  raised  for  his  service,  and  troops  of  horse*guards 
to  be  levied  for  the  defence  of  his  person,  but  also  imposed  taxes  at 
pleasure.  To  give  eclat  to  his  proceedings,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  external  acts,  the  appearances  of  royalty,  he  held  t 
levee  every  morning  in  Holy  rood-house,  and  appointed  a  council  which 
met  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  after  the  levee  was  over.  This  coun- 
cil comprised  the  duke  of  Perth,  and  Lord  George  Murray,  the  lieuten- 
ant-generals of  the  army,  O'SuUivan,  the  quarter-master-general.  Lord 
Pitsligo,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Secretary  Murray,  and  all 
the  Highland  chiefe.* 

As  nothing  could  injure  his  cause  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  than 
acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  his  troops,  one  of  Charles's  first  acts 
after  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  was  to  issue  an  edict  granting  protection 

» 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eity  and  the  yicinitj,  in  their  persons  and  |iro- 
p^ies }  but  farmeiHy  living  within  fiye  miles  of  Edinburgh,  were  re« 
quired,  befbre»being  entitled  to  the  proteotion»  to  appear  at  the  seere* 
lary's  offioe,  in  Holyrood-hoose,  and  grant  bend  that  the j  shoald  be  ready, 
on  twelve  hours'  notice,  to  ftmush  the  prince  with  horses  b€  oarryidg 
the  baggage  of  bis  army  to  Berwick«upon«Tweed»  or  a  similar  distaiieef 
Bceording  to  their  plowgates.  By  another  proekmatiOB  put  forth  the 
same  day,  viz.  the  twenty-third  of  September,  he  denounced  death  or 
such  other  punishment  as  aoourt-marlaal  should  order  to  be  inflicted  on 
asy  soldier  or  person  connected  with  bis  army,  who  should  be  guUty  of 
forcib^  taking  from  *^  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,"  or  of  the  eountry, 
any  of  their  goods  without  a  fair  equiralent  to  the  satisftction  of  the  parties. 
These  orders  were  in  genetal  scrupulously  attended  toy  thoegb,  in  sohm 
instances,  irregularities  were  committed,  under  the  pretenee  of  searching 
for  arms.  The  greater  part,  however,  were  the  aefcs  of  pemods,  whe» 
though  they  wore  the  white  eockade,  Ad  not  belong  to  the  army«- 

Besides  the  olergymea  of  the  city,  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  voi«a«- 
iecnk  had  deserted  their  homes  in  dread  of  pumshmest  for  having  takeai 
up  arms.  To  induce  these,  as  well  ss  the  mioistem^  of  the  city,  to  re^ 
turn,  Charles  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  twenty^urth  day  of  Se^ 
tember,  grantmg  a  foil  pardon  to  all.  or  such  of  them,  as  should,  within 
twenty  di^s  after  the  publication  thereof,  present  themselves  te  Secre- 
tary Murray,  or  to  any  other  member  of  liie  couneiit  aft  Hel^rrood- 
beuee,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  prince  might  be  sA  the  time.  A 
fow  volunteers  only  took  advantage  of  this  offer. 

When  the  Highland  army  first  approadied  to  the  eity,  the  directors 
of  the  two  banks  then  existing,  had  removed  all  their  money  and  notes  to 
the  eaaide,  under  tiie  apprehension  that  the  prince  would  s^pmpriate 
them  to  his  own  uae^  As  great  inconvenience  was<  felt  in  the  city  by 
the  remnvai  of  the  banks,  Ckarlea  issued  a  proclamatloik  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  in  whieh,  after  disclaiming  any  intention  to  seize 
the  funds  belon^ag  to  the  banks,  he  invited  them  to  resume,  their 
bnriness  ia  the  city ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  protect  them,  that 
the  money  lodged  in  the  banks  should  be  firee  from  any  exactions  on 
his  part ;  and  that  he  himself  would  contribute  to  the  re^establishment 
of  public  credit»  by  receiving  and  issuing  the  notes  of  the  banks  in  pay- 
ment* The  banks,,  however,  declioed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prince's 
offeir;  but  when  appKed  to  for  mopiey  iu  exehange  for  a  laige  q^iantity  of 
theiD  notes  in  possemioa  of  the  Highland  inmy,  the  directors  answered 
the  demand. 

As  the  wants  of  his  army  were  great,  the  next  elyeoi  of  the  prince's 
lolioitude  waa  to  provide  agsjast  them.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  concili- 
ate all  Hnssea  of  (tie  people,  he  had  no  alternative  on  the  present  ooca- 
uon,  but  to  wsesft  the  burghs  of  Scotland^  in  sums  proportionate:  to  the 
duties  of  excise,  drawn  from  them  respectively.  He  accordingly  sent 
letters,  dated  the  thirtieth  of  September,  to  all  the  chief  magistrate 
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oi  the  bdrghs,  ordering  them,  under  the  pnin  of  rebeitiony  to  repair^  upon 
receipt,  to  Holyrood-honae^  to  get  the  eontribatkmt  to  be  peid  bf  their 
respective  fonrghs  aaeertaitiedy  and  for  repajmeDt  of  which,  he  promiMd 
to  aMign  the  dntaes  of  excite.  Forlmmedinte  nae,  he  eompelled  the  dif 
of  Edmbinngh,  on  pain  of  military  exeeotion,  to  fbnubh  hii  army  with  a 
thoaaand  tested  two  thoeaand  taigets,  m  thootand  pair  ef  shoef»  and  other 
artidefl,  to  the  yalae  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  to  liquidali 
wfaicii,  a  tax  of  two  shiUings  and  siqienee  was  laid  on  erery  poand  ef 
the  real  rent  of  housei  within  ike  city,  and  in  the  Canongate  and  Leitfa* 
From  the  city  of  Glasgow  he  demanded  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
which  was  ecmipromised  by  a  prompt  payment  of  fire  thousand  fite  hun- 
dred pounds.  Simultaneous  with  the  letten  to  the  chief  magistrates,  the 
prince  idso  despatched  kttem  to  the  collectors  of  the  land-tax,  to  the 
collectors  and  oomptroUen  of  the  customs  and  excise,  and  to  the  fiustoie 
upon  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  former  insurrection,  requiring  all  of 
them,  wpon  receipt,  to  repair  to  Holyrood-house  with  their  bookSf  and 
to  pay  audi  balances  as  might  appear  upon  examination  to  be  in  their 
hand8,-*-the  first  and  last  claises,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  aad  milila* 
ry  execution,  and  the  Second  dass,  besides  the  last^mentioned  penal^, 
under  the  pain  of  high-treason.  Chariesr  at  same  time,  seised  all  the 
nnuggled  goods  in  the  eustom'^uies  of  Leith  and  other  sea-ports^  which 
being  sold,  yiehied  him  sereti  thousand  ^unds.  Besides  the  exactions 
from  public  bodies,  he  compelled  sereral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  to  supply  him  with  eonsideraUe  quan- 
tities of  hay  add  oats*  Parties  of  Highlanders  were  sent  to  the  seats  of 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas,  and  the  earl  of  Hoptoun,  who  car- 
ried off  altAs  and  horBes.  From  the  last  mentioned  nobtomen  they  took 
nearly  a  handred  horses^* 

For  some  day*  after  the  Htghlanderg  resumed  possession  of  Edinburgh, 
a  sort  of  taeit  understandii^  existed  between  the  garrison  ami  them, 
under  which  the  eommunicatlon  between  the  csstle  and  the  city  con- 
tinued opea.  A  gusid  of  Highlanders  was  posted  at  the  Weigh^iouse, 
an  old  square  ba^in^  which  stood  at  the  head  of  West-bow,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fortress*  This  guard  allowed  pro- 
tisi<His  of  every  descfiption  to  pass,  particularly  for  the  use  of  the  officers ; 
and  matters  might  have  remained  for  sometime  in  this  quiescent  state,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  inhahitatiAs,  had  not  the  garrkon  one  night,  most  unae<- 
oountabty  fir^  off  sfHue  cannon  and  smaU  arms  in  the  direction  of  the  West- 
port«  Is  oonsequenoe^  it  is  believec^  of  this  breach  of  the  implied  armistice, 
orders  were  given  to  the  gaards,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  S^tember,  to 
Mock  u|^  all  the  avenuen  leading  to  tbe  castlet,  and  allow  no  person  to  pass. 
On  being  ntade  acquainted  with  this  order.  General  Guest  sent  a  letter* 
in  the  elrenlng,  addressed  to  the  lord  Provost,^  intimating,  that  unless 
the  cemm^nkafcion  between  the  castle  end  the  city  was  renewed*  and 
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the  blockade  remoTed,  be  would  be  obliged  to  dislodge  the  Highland 
guards  with  his  cannon,  and  bombard  the  city.     Nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable  and  absurd  than  this  threat.    Though  willing,  the  citizens 
had  it  not  in  their  power,  either  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  the 
castle,  or  to  take  off  the  blockade,  and  though  they  were  as  unable  to 
remove  the  Highlanders  from  the  city  **  as  to  remove  the  city  itself  oat  of 
its  seat,"*  or  prevent  them  from  acting  as  they  pleased ;  yet  the  citizens 
would  be  the  only  sufferers  in  the  event  of  a  bombardment ;  for  the 
Highlanders,  if  the  city  were  destroyed,  would  only  be  obliged  to 
change  their  quarters,  and  neither  the  destruction  of  the  one,  nor  the 
removal  of  the  other,  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  castle.     These 
views  were  represented  to  the  governor  by  a  deputation  from  the  city ; 
but  Guest  remained  inflexible,  and  pleaded  in  his  justification  a  per- 
emptory brder^  which  he  said  he  had  received  from  the  king  himself,  which 
left  him  no  discretion.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants.  Guest 
was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  respite  for  one  night.     Next  morning, 
six  deputies  waited  on  the  prince,  at  the  palace,  with  General  Guest's 
letter,  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  him.     After  perusing  the  let- 
ter, Charles  returned  an  answer  immediately  to  the  deputies  in  writing, 
in  which  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  barbarity  of  the  orders  from  the 
castle,  at  a  time  when  it  was  admitted,  that  the  garrison  had  six  weeks 
provisions  on  hand, — that,  in  pleading,  as  Guest  had  done,  the  directions 
of  "  the  Elector  of  Hanover,"  as  an  excuse,  it  was  evident,  that  the  Elec- 
tor did  not  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  as  his  subjects,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  made  a  demand  upon  them,  which  they  could 
not  fulfil, — and  that,  should  he,  the  prince,  out  of  compassion  to  the  citi- 
zens, comply  with  the  extravagant  demand  now  made,  he  might  as  well 
quit  the  city  at  once,  and  abandon  all  the  advantages  he  had  obtained, 
— that,  if  any  mischief  should  befall  the  city,  he  would  take  particular 
care  to  indemnify  the  inhabitants  for  their  loss, — and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, if  forced  by  the  threatened  barbarity,  he  would  make  reprisals 
upon  the  estates  of  the  ofi&cers  in  the  castle,  and  also  upon  all  who  were 
"  known  to  be  open  abettors  of  the  German  government." 

This  letter  was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sent 
deputies  with  it  to  General  Guest.  After  some  altercation  he  agreed 
to  suspend  hostilities  till  the  return  of  an  express  from  London,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Highland  army  should,  in  the  mean  time,  make  no  at- 
tempt upon  the  castle.  This  condition  was,  however,  infiinged  by  the 
Highlanders,  who,  on  the  following  day,  discharged  some  musket  shots 
with  the  intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  frightening  some  persons  who  were 
carrying  up  provisions  to  the  castle.  General  Guest,  considering  that 
he  was  no  longer  restrained  from  executing  his  threat,  immediately 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  guard  stationed  at  the  Weigh-house,  by  which 
some  houses  were  damaged  and  two  persons  wounded.  Charles  retaliat- 
ed by  issuing  a  proclamation  next  day,  in  which,  after  stating  his  resolu- 
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.  tion,  that  DO  communication  should  exist  between  the  cattle  and  the 
oLty,  during  his  residence  in  the  capital,  he  prohibited  all  conrespoo- 
dence  with  the  castle,  under  pain  of  death.  This  proclamation  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  order  to  strengthen  the  blockade^  1^  posting  additional 
guards  at  seyeral  places  about  the  castle*  To  revenge  this  step  the  gar- 
rison  fired  at  every  Highlander  they  could  discover  from  the  battle- 
ments,, and,  by  this  reckless  proceeding,  killed  and  wounded  several  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  daring  exploit  was  performed  at  theMme  time  by 
a  soldier,  who  slipped  down  from  the  castie,  set  fire  to  a  house  in 
Livingston's  yards,  where  a  guard  was  posted,  and  after  shooting  one 
of  the  guards  dead  upon  the  spot,  returned  safe  to  the  fortress.  Shortiy 
after  this  occurrence  a  party  ssllied  out  fix>m  the  castie,  killed  some  of 
the  guards  stationed  at  the  same  place,  took  an  officer  and  a  few  pri- 
soners, and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

Meanwhile  General  Guest  sent  a  message  to  the  city,  intimating  that 
he  meant  to  demolish  the  houses  where  the  guards  were  posted,  but  that 
care  would  be  taken  to  do  as  littie  damage  as  possible  to  the  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fourth  of  October,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  cannooade  was  opened  from  the  half-moon  battery,  near  the  Castie- 
gate,  which  was  kept  up  till  the  evening.  When  it  grew  dark  the  gar- 
rison made  a  sally,  and  set  fire  to  a  foundery  and  a  house  on  the  CasUe- 
hill  which  had  been  deserted.  They  then  dug  a  trench  fourteen  feet  broad, 
and  sixteen  feet  deep,  across  the  Castle-hill,  about  half-way  between  the 
gate  and  the  houses  on  the  Castle-hill,  and  along  the  parapet  made  by  the 
earth  taken  from  the  trench  on  the  side  next  the  castle,  they  posted 
two  hundred  men,  who  discharged  some  cartridge  shot  down  the  street, 
which  killed  some,  and  wounded  others  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bom- 
bardment was  resumed  next  day,  with  more  disastrous  effect.  No  per- 
son could  with  safety  appear  on  the  High-street,  as  the  shots  from 
the  Castle-hill  penetrated  as  far  down  as  the  head  of  the  old  Flesh- 
market  close,  and  shattered  several  houses.  At  first,  some  of  the  better 
informed  among  the  citizens  were  disposed  to  regard  the  threat  of  a 
bombardment  as  a  mere  device  to  induce  the  prince  to  discontinue  the 
blockade,  as  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment could  have  been  guilty  of  issuing  the  barbarous  order  alluded  to 
by  the  governor  of  the  castle ;  but  the  inhabitants  in  general  entertain- 
ed more  correct  views,  and  before  the  cannonade  commenced,  the  streets, 
were  crowded  with  women  and  children  running  towards  the  gates,  in' 
great  confusion,  while  many  of  the  citizens  were  to  be  seen  carrying 
their  most  valuble  effects  out  of  the  city.  During  the  two  days 
that  the  cannonade  lasted,  viz.  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  October,  the 
utmost  dismay  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  and  multitudes  of  them 
left  the  city,  without  knowing  whither  to  flee  or  where  to  look  for  shel- 
ter. Amid  the  general  confusion,  some  of  the  inhabitants  lost  part  of 
their  most  valuable  effects,  and  so  great  was  the  alarm  that  the  streets 
were  entirely  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  who  still  remained  in  the  city; 
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To  put  an  end  to  this  ditaatrons  state  of  aflyn»  Charles  issoed  a 
proclamation  on  the  erening  of  the  fifth  of  October,  removing  the 
blockade.  In  this  document  he  stated  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
regret  that  he  was  hourly  informed  of  the  many  mnrders  which  were  com- 
mitted upon  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  city,  by  the  inhuman  oouk* 
manders  and  garrison  of  the  castle,  a  practice  contrary,  he  observed,  tc 
all  the  laws  of  war,  to  the  truce  granted  to  the  city,  and  eren  exceeding 
the  orders  which  the  government,  it  was  alleged,  had  given  upon  the 
occasion, — that  he  might  have,  as  be  had  threatened,  justly  chasdsed 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  ruin  of  the  capital,  by  reprisab 
upon  the  estates  and  ibrtunes  of  the  supporters  of  the  government ;  but 
as  he  thought  it  noways  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  a  prince,  to  suspend 
punishment,  or  alter  a  resolution,  if^  by  such  a  course,  he  could  save 
the  lives  of  innocent  men,  he  had  allowed  his  humanity  to  yield  to  the 
barbarity  of  the  common  enemy.  This  proclamation  was  followed  by 
a  cessation  of  the  cannonade ;  but  the  garrison  still  continued  to  fire 
occasionally  at  the  Highlanders  whenever  they  made  their  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle. 

The  object  of  Guest,  according  to  Mr  Home,  in  thus  annoying  the 
town,  and  provoking  the  Highlanders,  was  not  to  secure  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, of  which  he  had  already  an  abundance,  but  to  prevent  them 
firom  marching  into  England,  by  keeping  them  occupied  in  the  siege  of 
the  castle.  To  deceive  Charles,  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  week 
following  the  battle  of  Preston,  several  letters  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
one  of  the  secretaries  pf  state,  acquainting  him  that  there  was  but  a  very 
small  stock  of  provisions  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,— -that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  surrender,  if  not  immediately  relieved,  and  recommendiug 
that  any  troops  sent  to  his  relief,  should  be  forwarded  by  sea,  to  Ber- 
wick or  Newcastle,  for  the  sake  of  despatch.  These  letters,  which  were 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  Charles,  were  sent  so  that  they  might  fall  into 
his  hands  ;  but  lest  any  of  them  might  find  their  way  to  London,  Guest 
sent  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  a  sure  conveyance,  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  the  garrison,  and  informing  him  of 
the  deception  he  was  endeavouring  to  practise  upon  the  Highland- 
ers.* This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  information  communi- 
cated to  a  modern  writer,  that  Guest  and  all  his  officers  were  for  capitu- 
lating after  the  battle  of  Preston,  and  would  have  surrendered  the  castle, 
had  not  General  George  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  who  had  been  supersea- 
ed  in  the  command  of  the  garrison  by  Guest,  objected  to  the  proposal, 
and  resumed,  with  the  consent  of  Guest,  the  command  of  the  fortress.-}' 
But  this  information  seems  of  doubtful  accuracy,  for  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  a  circumstance,  of  which  all  the  officers  were  cognisant»  could 
have  remained  so  long  concealed  from  the  public. 

Whibt  the  adherents  of  Charles  in  the  Highlands  and  the  northern 
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Lowlands  were  exertiiig  all  their  eoergiet  to  collect  reinftMreenieiitt, 
Lord'president  Forbes  was  uaisg  all  his  iolhieDoe  to  prevent  the  ehiefr 
of  doubtful  loyalty  from  committing  themselves  with  the  government. 
To  induce  them  to  arm  in  ita  support  after  the  saceess  which  had 
attended  the  prince's  arms*  was  what  he  could  scarcely  have  eipected ; 
but  by  persuaaioo,  and  by  pointing  out  in  fi>rcible  terms  the  ruin  which 
wo^ld  befall  them  and  their  fimiilies,  should  the  prince  fiul  in  his  enter- 
prise,  be  succeeded  in  making  them  at  ilist  to  waver,  and  finally  to 
i^bandon  any  design  they  may  have  entertained,  of  joining  the  prince. 
Among  others  who  appear  to  have  vacillated  between  two  opinions, 
and  in  their  perplexity  to  have  alternately  changed  their  minds,  was 
Ma<deod  of  Madeod.  This  chief,  influenced  probably  by  the  solicitetions 
of  his  clansman,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  on  the  mission  before  allud- 
ed to,  attended  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Fraser,  convened 
by  Lord  Lovat  at  Beaufort,  or  Castle  Downie,  as  that  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  Frasers  was  sometimes  called,  on  Friday  the  fourth  of  October, 
and  was  despatched  the  followiog  day  to  Skye,  having  engaged  to  join 
the  Frasers  with  his  men  at  Corryarraek  on  the  fifteenth ;  *  but  on  ad- 
vising with  his  friend  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  he  resolved  to  stay  at 
home.f 

In  neutralixing  the  efibrts  of  the  disafiWcted  clans,  and  dissuading 
others  of  doubtful  loyalty  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
President  Forbes  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  few  men  could 
iiave  overcome ;  but  which  he  finally  surmounted  by  that  firmness,  zeal, 
and  indomitable  perseverance,  which  distinguished  him  among  all  his 
political  contemporaries.     At  Its  commencement,  Forbes  treated  the  in- 
surrection very  lightly.     Before  his  departure  for  the  north,  he  consi- 
dered the  prospect  of  afiairs  very  flattering,  and  that  the  object  of  his 
journey  had  no  appearance  of  difficulty;  but  the  alteration  in  pub- 
lic feeling,  consequent  on  the  battle  of  Preston,  changed  the  scene. 
Instead  of  finding  the  ready  support  he  anticipated  from  the  professed 
adherents  of  the  government,  he  saw  himself,  to  use  his  own  words, 
<' almost  alone,  without  troops,  without  arms,  without  money  or  credit ; 
provided  with  no  means  to  prevent  extreme  folly,  except  pen  and  ink, 
a  tongue  and  some  reputation ;  and,  if  you  will  except  Macleod,  whom 
I  sent  for  from  the  isle  of  Skye,  supported  by  nobody  of  common  sense 
or  courage."  f      The  successes  of  the   insurgents  had,  be   observes, 
*'  blown  up  the  spirit  of  mutiny  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  was  heard 
of  but  caballing,  and  gathering  together  of  men  in  the  neighbourhood  : 
every  petty  head  of  a  tribe,  who  was  in  any  degree  tinged  with  Ja- 
cobitism,  or  desperate  in  his  circumstances,  assembled  his  kindred,  and 
made  use  of  the  most  mutinous,  to  drag  the  most  peaceable  out  of  their 
beds,  and  to  force  others  to  list  by  threatening  destruction  to  their  cattle 
and  other  eflects ;  whilst  we  were  unable  to  give  them  any  assistance 

•  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  318.     f  Loval's  Trial,  p.  138.     \  Culloden  Papers,  p.  250. 
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or  protection."  *  Exasperated  at  the  president  for  the  exertions  he 
made  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  a  plan  was  formed  ibr 
seizing  him  by  some  of  the  Frasers,  a  party  of  whom,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  men,  accordingly  made  an  attack  upon  the  house  of 
Culloden  during  the  night  between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  Oc- 
tober ;  but  the  president  being  upon  his  guard,  they  were  repulsed.f 
The  apprehension  of  such  an  important  personage  would  have  been  of 
greater  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause  than  the  gaining  of  a  battle. 

Confiding  in  the  loyalty  and  discretion  of  President  Forbes,  the  ministty 
had,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  sent  down  to  the  president, 
early  in  September,  twenty  commissions,  for  raising  as  many  indepen- 
dent companies  in  the  Highlands  for  the  service  of  the  government. 
The  names  of  the  officers  were  left  blank  in  the  commissions,  that  the 
president  might  distribute  them  among  such  of  the  well*affected  danff 
as  he  might  think  proper.  The  plan  which  his  lordship  laid  down  for 
himself,  in  disposing  of  these  commissions,  was  to  distribute  them  among 
the  clans  who  adhered  to  the  government  in  the  former  insurrection, 
without  neglecting  such  other  clans,  who,  though  then  opposed  to  the 
government,  had,  on  the  present  occasion,  shown  an  unwillingness  to 
join  the  Jacobite  standard.  To  raise  the  companies,  which  were  fixed 
at  a  hundred  men  each,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  president  resolved  to 
leave  the  nomination  of  the  officers  to  the  chiefs  of  the  clans,  out  of 
whom  they  were  to  be  raised,  j:  He  accordingly  despatched  letters  to 
the  earls  of  Sutherland  and  Cromarty,  Lords  Reay  and  Fortrose,  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald,  the  lairds  of  Macleod  and  Grant,  and  other  chie&, 
requesting  each  of  them  to  raise  a  company  out  of  their  respective  clans, 
most  of  whom  accordingly  proceeded  to  enrol  their  men ;  but  from 
the  want  of  money  and  arms,  only  two  companies  were  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  October,  and  several  months  expired  before  the  whole 
were  fully  formed  and  drawn  together.  § 


•  Culloden  Papers,  p.  246.  f  Ibid.  %  Ibid.  p.  404. 

§  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  eighteen  of  the  independent  companies, 
btiing  the  whole  number  raised,  with  the  dates  of  the  delivery  of  their  oommissions  on 
the  completion  of  their  companies,  and  of  th«ir  arrival  at  Inverness : 


Captains, 

1  George  Monro 

2  Alexander  Gun 

3  Patrick  Grant 

4  George  Mackay 

5  Peter  Sutherland 

6  John  Macleod 

7  Normand  Macleod  > 

of  Waterstein       J 

8  Normand  Macleod  7 

of  Bemera         5 

9  Donald  Macdonald 

10  William  Mackintosh 

11  Hugh  Macleod 


Lieutenants, 

Adam  Gordon 
John  Gordon 
William  Grant 
John  Mackay 
William  Mackay 
Alexander  Macleod 

Donald  Macleod 

John  Campbell 

William  Macleod 
Kenneth  Mathison 
George  Monro         • 


Dates  of  eompteiing  tk$ 
Ensigns.  companieSf  and  of  their 

arrivai  at  Inverness, 

Hugh  Monro  1745^   Oct  2Sd 

Kenneth  Sutherland        —      —    25lh 
James  Grant  —     Nov.  3d 

James  Mackay  •—       —    4lh 

John  Mackay  —      —    Sth  . 

John  Macaskill  —       —    15th 

John  Macleod  —       —     — 


John  Macleod 

Donald  Macleod 
William  Baillie 
Roderick  Macleod 


—    IRih 


ARRIVAL  OF  RKlVFORCEMElfTf  AT  BDIMBUROH.  lOS 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  had  been  &Tourably  diapoe- 
ed  to  the  caose  of  the  StuartSy  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  display* 
ing  their  attachment  to  the  representative  of  their  ancient  monarchic  by 
declaring  for  the  prince ;  but  Charles  soon  found  that,  with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  the  Highlands^  and  a  few  districts  north  of  the  Tay,  where 
catholicity  and  non-juring  episcopacy  still  retained  a  footing,  the  rest  of 
Scotland  was  not  disposed  to  join  a  contest  ibr  legitimacy,  which  they 
might  imagine  would  not,  if  successful,  strengthen  the  liberties  of  the  n»* 
tion,  and  might  possibly  impair  them.  The  regular  line  of  hereditary  suo- 
cession  had  been  departed  from,  and  it  did  not  seem  wise  after  a  trial  of 
fifiy-seven  years,  during  which  period  the  political  frame  and  texture  of 
society  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  to  place  the  succession  on 
its  original  footing,  by  restoring  the  son  of  James  the  Second.  The  Ja- 
cobites, however,  imbued  with  ideas  of  indefeisible  hereditary  right,  were 
deaf  to  every  argument  founded  on  expediency  or  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and  contended  that  every  departure  from  the  direct  line  of  succession  was 
an  usurpation,  and  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  No  sovereign  was,  there- 
fore, held  by  them  as  legitimate,  while  there  existed  a  nearer  heir  to  the 
crown  in  the  direct  line  of  succession ;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that,  upon 
this  principle,  there  was  scarcely  a  legitimate  sovereign  in  Europe.* 

Among  the  Lowland  Jacobites  who  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  Lord  Ogilvy,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Airiy,  who 
joined  the  prince  at  Edinburgh  on  the  third  of  October  with  a  regi- 
ment of  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  from  the  county  of  Forfiir,  where 
his  father's  estates  were  situated.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
were  either  of  'the  Airly  family,  or  bore  the  name  of  Ogilvy.     Lord 

12  Alexander  Mackensie  John  Mathison  Simon  Murchlwn  1745^  Dec.  SOth 

^  ^  of^HUto?*"'*}  Alexander  Campbell  John  Macrae  -      -      _ 

14  James  Macdon^ld  Allan  Macdonald  James  Macdonald  —      —    Sltt 

15  John  Macdonald  Allan  Macdonald  Donald  Macdonald  —      —      — 

16  Hugh  Mackay  John  Mackay  Angus  Mackay  1746,  Jan.  6th 

17  William  Ross  Charles  Ross  David  Ross  —      —    8th 

18  Colin  Mackensie  Donald  Mackanlay  Kenneth  Mackenzie        —     Feb.  2d 

CmUoden  Papert* 

1  The  Monroe. 

8  and  5  The  earl  of  Sutherland's  men. 

3  The  Grants. 

4  and  16  The  Mackays. 

6,  7»  8»  and  9  The  Madeods,  under  the  laird  of  Madeod. 
..  10  A  company  raised  in  the  town  of  Inremesa. 

11  The  Macleods  of  Assint,  raised  by  Captain  Macleod  of  Geanies. 

12  and  13  The  Mackenzies  of  KintaiL 
14  and  15  The  Macdonalds  of  Skye. 

17  The  Rosses. 

18  The  Mackenzies.of  Lewis. 

*  A  renerable  and  highly  estimable  representative  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  Ja^ 
oobite  families  in  the  kingdom,  in  a  recent  conversalion,  assured  the  writer  that  this 
Tiew  of  the  question  had  cured  him  of  Jacobitism. 
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Ogilvy  WW  followed  by  old  Gordon  of  Glenbockdi)  an  equally  zecdoua 
Bttpporter  of  the  Staarti,  wko  arrived  at  Edinburgh  next  day  with  a 
body  of  four  handled  men,  which  he  had  ooUeeted  in  Stfathdoa,  Strttha* 
veo,  GlenHvet,  and  Auduodoin.  Gienbuoket  had  been  a  miyoi^«i«nd 
in  Mar's  army,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen ;  b«t  he  now  eontented 
himself  with  the  oolotielcy  of  the  regiment  he  had  just  vaised,  of  wlMii 
he  made  his  eldest  son  liealenaat^coloneU  and  his  younger  sons  ftsp^ains, 
while  the  other  eommissions  were  held  by  his  rekUaons  or  pefsonal 
friends.  On  the  ninth  of  October,  Lord  Pitsligo  also  jciiied  die  priaee* 
He  was  accompuiied  by  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  firooi  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  with  their  servants,  ail  well  armed 
and  mounted.  These  formed  an  excellent  corps  of  cavalry.  He  also 
brought  with  him  a  small  body  of  in£uitry«  Lord  Pitsligo,  though  pos* 
sessed  of  a  moderate  fortune,  had  great  inflaenee  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  counties  above  named,  by  whom  he  was  beloved  and  greatly  eateem- 
ed,  and  having  great  reliance  on  his  judgment  and  dkoretion,  they  4kd 
not  hesitate,  when  he  declared  himself  in  fkvonr  of  the  prineeb  to  put 
themselves  under  his  commands* 

Havii^  been  informed  that  there  wei>e  many  peMons,  mh^  from 
infirmity  and  other  causes,  were  unable  to  join  him,  but  w«re  disposed 
to  assbt  him  with  money,  horses,  aad  arms,  the  Chevalier  issued  a  pro- 
damation  on  the  eighth  day  of  October,  calling  upon  all  such  perseasto 
send  such  supplies  to  his  secretary,  at  Holyrood-house,  or  to  Entdi  <»ther 
place  as  he  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time ;  and  as  an  order  had  be«ft 
issued,  summoning  the  parliament  to  meet  «ti  the  seventeenth,  he»  fay 
another  proclamation  dated  the  ninth,  prohibited  all  peers  sood  com' 
moners  from  paying  obedience  to  any  order  or  resolution  that  might  be 
published  in  the  name  of  either  house,  in  case  they  should  meet* 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  Charles  issued  a  second  manifesto  of  ft  very 
sjHrited  nature.  It  was  of  the  following  tenor  :-^'^  As  s<{on  as  we,  con- 
ducted by  the  providence  of  God,  arrived  in  Scotland,  aad  were  joined 
by  a  handful  of  our  royal  father's  faithful  subjects,  our  first  care  was  to 
make  public  his  moat  gracious  declaration ;  and,  in  consequence  oi  the 
large  powers  by  him  vested  in  us,  in  quality  of  regent,  we  also  emitted 
our  own  manifesto,  explaining  and  enlarging  the  promises  formei*ly 
made,  according  as  we  came  to  be  better  acquiunted  tvith  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Now  that  it  has  pleased  God  so  &r  to 
smile  on  our  undertaking,  as  to  make  us  master  of  the  ancient  kingdam 
of  Scotland,  we  judge  it  proper,  in  this  public  manner,  tcy  make  manifest 
what  ought  to  fill  the  hearts  of  all  his  majesty^s  subjects,  of  what  nation 
or  province  soever,  with  comfort  and  satisfaction* 

**  We,  therefore,  hereby,  in  his  majesty's  name,  declare,  that  his  sole 
intention  is  to  reinstate  all  his  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 

•  Home's  Worki^  voL  Ui.  p.  101 
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teKgioR,  laws,  and  libertiet ;  and  that  oor  pretent  attempt  b  not  under* 
taken,  in  order  to  enslave  a  free  people,  but  to  redress  and  remove  the 
eneroachsaents  made  upon  them;  not  to  impose  upon  any  a  rei^on 
^hksb  they  dislike,  but  to  secure  them  all  the  enjoyment  of  those  whieh 
are  req>ectively,  at  present,  established  among  them,  either  in  England, 
Sootland,  or  Irdand ;  and  if  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  that  any  ftirther 
seeority  be  given  to  the  established  church  or  clergy,  we  hereby  promise 
m  his  name,  that  he  shall  pass  any  law  that  his  parliament  shall  judge 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

^^  In  consequence  of  the  rectitude  of  our  royal  fiuher's  intentions,  we 
must  further  declare  his  sentiments  'with  regard  to  the  national  debt : 
That  it  has  been  contracted  under  an  unlawful  government,  no  body 
can  disown,  no  more  than  it  is  now  a  most  heavy  load  upon  the  nation ; 
yet,  in  regard  that  it  is  for  the  greatest  part  due  to  those  very  subjects 
whom  he  promises  to  protect,  cherish,  and  defend,  he  is  resolved  to  take 
the  advice  of  his  parliament  concerning  it,  in  which  he  thinks  he  ads 
the  part  of  a  just  prince^  who  makes  the  good  of  his  people  the  sole  rule 
of  his  actions. 

**  Furthermore,  we  here,  in  his  name,  declare,  that  the  same  rule  laid 
down  for  the  funds,  shall  be  followed  with  respect  to  every  law  or  act  ot 
parliament  since  the  Revolution ;  and  in  so  fer  as,  in  a  free  and  legal  par- 
liamenty  they  shall  be  approved,  he  will  confirm  them.  With  respect 
to  the  pretended  union  of  the  two  nations,  the  king  cannot  possibly 
ratify  it,  since  he  has  had  repeated  remonstrances  against  it  from  each 
kingdom;  and  since  it  is  incontestable,  that  the  principal  point  then 
in  view,  was  the  exclusion  of  the  royal  family  from  their  undoubted 
right  to  the  crown,  for  which  purpose  the  grossest  corruptions  were 
openly  used  to  bring  it  about ;  but  what  ever  may  be  hereafter  advised 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  nations,  the  king  will  most  readily  comply 
with  the  request  of  his  parliaments  to  establish, 

**  And  now  that  we  have,  in  his  majesty's  name,  given  you  the  most 
ample  security  for  your  religion,  properties,  and  laws,  that  the  power  of 
a  British  sovereign  can  grant,  we  hereby,  for  ourselves,  as  heir-apparent 
to  the  crown,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same  in  our  own  name,  before  Al- 
mighty God,  upon  the  friith  of  a  Christian,  and  the  honour  of  a  prince. 

**  Let  me  now  expostulate  this  weighty  matter  with  you,  my  father's 
subjects,  and  let  me  not  omit  this  first  public  opportunity  of  awakening 
your  understandings,  and  of  dispelling  the  cloud,  which  the  assiduous  pens 
of  ill-designing  men  have  all  along,  but  chiefly  now,  been  endeavouring 
to  cast  on  the  truth.  Do  not  the  pulpits  and  congregations  of  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  your  weekly  papers,  ring  with  the  dreadful  threats  of  popery, 
slavery,  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  power,  which  are  now  ready  to  be  im- 
posed upon  you  by  the  formidable  powers  of  France  and  Spain  ?  Is 
not  my  royal  father  represented  as  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  breathing  out. 
nothing  but  destruction  to  all  those  who  will  not  immediately  embrace 

III.  o 
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%Q  o4io^i  religion  7     Oi^  h^v^  I  myself  l^eeii  li^t^r  used  ?     But  linfev 
only  to  th^  ni^l^ed  tr^lfc, 

^  I,  wi^h  91 J  owi)  mooey*  bin#d  4^  fwaJl.  i;<^s«I*  ill  proTided  with  money, 
i^rniSik  or  fifiei^.;  I  i^iyed  in  S(»Qtlfin4i.  ^H^ndod  by  seven  persQi»;  I 
pi^l^llsh  th^.  King,  n\y  if^tbcar'ft  d^ctomttoii^  and  pr^okum  his  tille^  with 
pa^on  i9  «ne  h^n4>  9^».  iA  tj^e  Qt^Qr,  liberty  of  eonaoienee ;  aad  the 
must  sole«m  promises  tP  gr#nl  yfiMev^  a  free  parii«mMit  «MI  f  ropose 
for  the  happiness  of  tbfi  p^opl^,  I  Have,  I  ^onfess^  the  greatest  reason 
to  adore  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  wbo  haSf  in  so  fenmrkaJbte  a 
manner^  protec(^4  m^  a^d  my  small  arm^  (Are«gh  the  m/^ny  dangers  tu 
vshich  we  were  first  espoaedi  and  wbo  has  led  me  in  the  way  to  victorjrv 
and  to  the  capital  of  this  ancieat  kingdom,  amidst  the.  aeciamaliQns  of 
t^e,  king,  my  £itJier*s  aub^ects:  Why  then  is  so  much  pains,  taken  te 
spint  up  the  minds  of  the  people  againa^  tlus  my  undertaking? 

**  The.  reason  is  obvious ;  it  is,  lest  the  real  sense  q£  tihie  Batrn's 
present  sufferings  should  blot  out  the  remembraaee  of  past  mbfortenei^ 
and  of  the  outcri^ea  formerly  raised  against  the  royaL  l^miiy.  Wiia^ver 
miscarriages  might  have  given  occasion  to  them,  they  have  been  more 
than  atoned  f&t  since;  and;  the  natio»  has  now  an  epportuni^-  of  being 
secured  against  the  like  for  the  future* 

^  That  my  fkmily  has  stt#ered  exile  during'  these  fiily*seven'  yearSk 
every  body  know».  Has  the  nation,  during  tbat  period  of  tikne,  been 
the  more  happy  and  Nourishing  for  it?  Have  you  found  reasoi^  to  love 
and  cherish  your  governors,  bb  the  Withers  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Has  a  family,  upon  whom  a  ihetion  unlawfiilly 
bestowed  the  diadem  of  a  ngbtful  prince,  retailned  a  due  sense  of  so 
great  a  trust  and  favour?  Have  you  found  more  humanity  and  eon- 
descension  hi  those  who  were  not  bom  to  a  crown,  than  in  my  royal 
forefkthers  ?  Have  their  ears  been  open  to  the  cries  of'  the  people  ? 
Have  they,  or  do  they  consider,  only  tlie  interest  of  these  nations  ? 
Huve  you  reaped  any  other  benefit  from  them  than  an  immense  load  of 
debts  ?  If  I  am  answered  in  the  al&rmattve,  why  has  their  government 
been  so  often  railed  at  in  aH  your  pubKc  assemblies  ?  Why  has  the 
fiation  been  so  long  crying  out  in  vain  for  redress  against  the  abuse  of 
parliaments,  upon  account  of  their  long  duration,  the  multitude  ofplaee- 
men,  which  occasions  their  venality,  the  introduction  of  penal  laws, 
and,  in  general,  against  the  miserable  situation  ofthe  kingdom  at  home 
and  abroad  ?  All  these,  and  many  more  inconveniences,  must  now  be. 
removed,  unless  the  people  of  Great  Britain  be  already  so  iaj?  corrupt- 
ed^ that  they  will  not  accjpt  of  freedom  when  offered  to  them  ;  seeing 
the  king,  on  his  restoration,  will  refuse  nothing  that  a  free  pariiament 
can  ask,  for  the  security  of  the  religion^  laws,  and  liberty  of  his  people. 

**  The  fears,  of  the  nation  from  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain  ap* 
pear  still  mpre  yain  at^d  groundless ;  my  ea^pedition  was  undertaken  un- 
supprbrted  by  eitber.  But  indeed,  when  I  see  a  foreign  force  iNrOu^^bt 
by  my  enemies  against  me,  and  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  Danes,  Hes* 
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•ians,  and  Swite,  the  Elector  of  Hanover*s  aHtcsy  being  cfldM  over  to 
protect  his  government  against  the  king  s  rabjectb,  it  it  not  high  tuii« 
for  the  king,  my  fttther,  to  accept  also  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  are 
able,  and  who  have  engaged  to  support  him  ?  Bat  will  the  W6rld,  or 
luiy  one  man  of  sense  in  it,  infer  from  thence  that  he  inclines  to  be  h 
tributary  prince  rather  than  an  independent  monarch  ?  Who  has  the 
t>etter  chance  to  be  independent  on  foreign  powers  ?  He  who,  with 
the  aid  of  his  own  subjects,  can  Wrest  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  an  intruder ;  or  he  who  cannot,  without  assistance  from  abroad,  sup- 
port his  government,  though  established  by  all  tlie  civil  power,  and  se- 
cured by  a  strong  military  force,  against  the  undisciplined  part  of  those 
he  has  ruled  over  so  many  years  ?  Let  him,  if  he  pleases,  try  the  ex- 
periment ;  let  him  send  off  his  foreign  hirelings,  and  put  the  whole  upon 
the  issue  of  a  battle ;  I  will  trust  only  to  the  king  my  father*s  subjects, 
who  were,  or  shall  be,  engaged  in  mine  and  their  country's  cause.  But 
hot  withstanding  all  the  opposition  he  can  make,  I  still  trust  in  the  jus- 
tice of  my  cause,  the  valour  of  my  troops,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  to  bring  my  enterprise  to  a  glorious  issue* 

*^  It  is  now  time  to  conclude,  and  I  shall  do  it  with  this  reflection ; 
civil  wars  are  ever  attended  with  rancour  and  ill-will,  which  party-rage 
never  fails  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  different  interests, 
principles,  or  views,  set  in  opposition  to  one  another:  I  therefore 
earnestly  require  it  of  ray  friends,  to  give  "as  little  loose  as  possible  to 
such  passions :  this  will  prove  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
same  in  the  enemies  of  our  royal  cause.  And  this  my  declaration  will 
vindicate  to  all  posterity  the  nobleness  of  my  undertaking,  and  the 
generosity  of  my  intentions.** 

This  proclamation,  like  the  other,  began  with  these  wohls  :  "  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  &c,  regent  of  Scotland,  England,  f'rance  and  Iretand, 
mid  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging  ;  unto  all  his  majesty's  subjects, 
of  what  degree  soever,  greeting."  And  after  being  signed  by  Charles, 
was  countersigned  thus  :  '*  By  his  highness's  command,  J.  Murray." 

During  Charles'  stay  in  Edinburgh  the  magisterial  authority  was  in 
complete  abeyance,  and  thieves  and  robbers,  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  arm  of  power,  stalked  about,  in  open  day,  following  their  voca- 
tion. Under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  predatory  bands,  wearing 
white  cockades  and  the  Highland  dress,  perambulated  the  country,  im- 
posing upon  and  robbing  the  people.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  was 
headed  by  one  James  Ratcliffe,  the  same  individual  who  figures  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  who,  having  spent  all  his  life 
in  the  commission  of  acts  of  robbery,  had  twice  received  sentence  of  death, 
but  had  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  from  jail.*  To  suppress  these  and 
other  acts  of  violence,  Charles  issued  several  edicts,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  last  penalty  of  the  law  was  inflicted  by  his  orders  upon  the 
culprits. 

k  Caledonian  Mercury,  11th  October,  1746. 
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Early  in  October  a  ahip  from  France  arrived  at  Montrose  with  some 
arms  and  ammunition  and  a  small  sum  of  money*  On  board  this  vessel 
was  M.  de  Boyer,  Marques  d'Eqnillez,  who  arrived  at  Holyrood-house 
on  the  fourteenth  of  October.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  not 
exactly  known,  but  his  arrival  was  represented  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  he  was  passed  off  as  an  ambassador  from  the  French  court 
This  vessel  was  soon  followed  by  two  others  in  succession,  one  of  which 
brought,  in  addition  to  a  supply  of  arms  and  money,  some  Irish  officers 
in  the  service  of  France.  The  other  had  on  board  six  field-pieces  and 
a  company  of  artillerymen.  These  succours,  though  small,  were  op- 
portune, and  were  considered  as  an  earnest  of  more  substantial  ones, 
of  which  d'Equillez  gave  the  Prince  the  strongest  assurances.*  To 
facilitate  and  shorten  the  conveyance  of  arms  and  cannon,  and  of  the 
reinforcements  still  expected  from  the  north,  batteries  were  raised  at 
Alloa  and  on  the  immediate  opposite  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  across 
which  these  were  transported  without  any  annoyance,  although  the  Fox, 
a  British  man-of-war,  was  stationed  in  the  Frith. 

The  army  of  the  Prince  continued  to  increase  by  the  arrival  of 
several  additional  detachments  from  the  north,  and  before  the  end  of 
October  he  found  that  his  forces  amounted  to  nearly  six  thousand  men; 
but  this  number  was  far  below  what  Charles  had  expected.  He  had 
entertained  hopes  that  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Lovat  and  other  chiefe, 
whom  he  expected  to  declare  in  his  favour,  about  triple  that  number 
would  have  been  raised  ;  but  a  messenger  who  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from 
his  lordship,  brought  him  intelligence  which  rendered  his  expectations 
less  sanguine.  Lovat  had  calculated  that  he  would  be  able  to  raise  by 
his  own  influence  a  force  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  for  the  service  of 
Charles;  and,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design,  he  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  President  Forbes,  in  which,  with  his  characteristic  duplicity 
and  cunning,  he  avowed  himself  a  warm  supporter  of  the  government, 
and  succeeded  for  a  considerable  time  in  throwing  the  president  off  his 
guard.  By  degrees,  however,  his  real  intentions  began  to  develope 
themselves,  and  after  the  battle  of  Preston  he  resolved  to  assemble  his 
clan  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Prince.  To  deceive  the  government 
he  compelled  his  son,  (afterwards  known  as  General  Fraser,)  a  youth 
of  eighteen  who  had  been  attending  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
St  Andrews,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  afterwards  pre- 
tended that  his  son  had,  by  this  proceeding,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  Orders.f  The  only  force  raised  south  of  the  Tay  was  a  regiment 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  which  Colonel  Roy  Stewart  formed  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  stay  of  the  Highland  army ;  for,  although  the  prince 
was  joined  at  Edinburgh  by  the  eark  of  Kilmarnock  and  Kellie,  Lord 
Balmerino,  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  and  other  south*country  gentlemen, 

•  Kirkconnel  MS.  t  Culloden  Papers,  p.  231—254. 
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they  did  not  imng  as  many  men  along  with  them  aa  would  have  fonned 
the  staff  of  a  company. 

.  Having  now  spent  nearly  six  weeks  in  Edinbofgh  the  prince  considei«d 
that  he  could  no  longer  dday  his  intended  march  into  Engknd.  By  post- 
poning that  measure  a  few  dajrs  longer  he  might  have  still  luther  increas- 
ed his  force  by  the  return  of  the  men  who  had  gone  home  after  the  bat- 
tie,  of  whom  he  had  reoeired  fiivonrabie  accounts;  by  the  accession  of 
a  body  of  Gordons  which  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  was  raising  among  the  followers  of  the  fiunily ;  and  by  other 
small  corps  from  the  north.  But  it  was  judged  that  this  advantage 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced, by  other  circumstances  attendant 
upon  delay.  The  long  stay  of  the  Highland  army  in  Scotland  had 
enabled  the  government  to  concentrate  a  considerable  force  in  the 
north  of  England,  already  fiir  superior,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  the 
prince's  troops,  and  this  force  was  about  to  receive  large  additions  from 
the  south  and  from  the  continent.  Nothing  but  a  dread  of  the  High- 
landers and  ignorance  of  their  real  strength  kept  the  English  anny» 
already  concentrated  in  the  north,  from  entering  Scotland ;  but  terrible 
as  was  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  English  troops,  by  the 
reports  which  had  been  carried  to  England  of  the  prowess  of  the  High- 
landers, it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  af^er  the  arrival  of  large  rein- 
forcements, their  commanders  would  remain  inactive.  Had  the  govern- 
ment been  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  prince's  army  after  the  battle 
of  Giadsmuir,  it  would  probably  not  have  delayed  a  single  week  in  send- 
ing an  army  into  Scotland;  but  the  exaggerated  reports  which  had 
been  every  where  spread,  of  the  great  strength  of  the  Highland  army, 
were  fully  credited.  Attempts  were  made  by  some  friends  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  by  others,  to  ascertain  their  numbers;  but 
Charles,  by  perpetually  shifting  their  cantonments,  and  dividing  them 
into  detached  bodies,  not  only  contrived  to  conceal  his  weakness,  but 
to  impress  these  prying  persons  with  an  idea  that  he  was  much  stronger 
than  he  really,  was.* 

Another  reason  for  hastening  his  march  south  was  the  danger  that  the 
army  might  be  diminished  by  desertion  if  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
Desertions  were  frequent,  and  it  was  thought  that  nothing  but  an  active 
life  would  put  an  end  to  a  practice  imputed  to  idleness  and  repose, 
and  which  allowed  the  men  time  to  think  on  their  families,  and  con« 
template  the  hardships  and  dangers  they  were  likely  to  undergo  in  a 
foreign  land.  But  the  chief  motive  which  urged  Charles  and  his  coun- 
cil to  put  the  army  in  motion  was  an  apprehension  that  their  supplies  of 
money  would  be  soon  exhausted,  in  which  event  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  the  army .  together  for  a  single  day.  By  adhering  to  a 
declaration  he  had  made,  that  he  would  not  enforce  the  obnoxious  malt 
tax ;  the  public  money,  which  had  been  collected  and  was  still  in  course  of 

^Kirkconnel  MS. 
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being  nkedf  wm  far  from  being  adeqaate  to  support  tbe  army  which 
Charles  had  collected ;  and  the  contributions  of  his  fKends,  Which  at 
first  were  considerable>  were  now  beginning  to  MU  The  supplies  which 
had  lately  been  received  horn  Frsnce  were  tfaerefbre  very  opportune ; 
but  without  additional  and  early  pecuniary  succours,  whidi^  though  pro- 
mised, might  not  speedily  arrive  or  might  miscarry,  it  was  considered 
that  unless  the  exchequer  was  replenished  in  England,  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise  was  ineiritable.  For  these  reasons,  and  as  the  prince 
informed  his  council  *  that  be  had  received  the  strongest  assurances  of 
support  from  numbers  of  the  English  tones  and  Jacobites,  an  unanimous 
resolution  was  entered  into  to  march  forthwith  into  England. f 

Upon  this  resolution  being  adopted,  the  prince  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  France  with  intelligence  of  his  intentions,  and  to  solicit  the 
French  court  to  make  a  descent  <»i  England.  As  this  court  had 
all  along  given  as  its  reason  for  not  seconding  the  prince's  designs,  by 
sending  an  army  into  England,  the  doubt  which  it  had  of  his  having  a 
considerable  party  in  that  country,  the  messenger  was  instructed  to  re- 
present the  situation  of  the  prince's  affairs  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view.  This  person,  by  name  Alexander  Gordon,  a  Jesuit,  left  Edin- 
burgh accordingly  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  and  took  shipping 
at  Dumfries  on  the  first  of  November.  On  arriving  in  France  he  drew 
up  a  most  flattering  report,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prince's 
brother,  Henry,  duke  of  York,  then  at  Paris,  to  be  laid  before  the 
French  king.  In  this  report  he  stated,  that  while  the  prince  bad  about 
twelve  thousand  men  with  him  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity,  there  wef« 
four  thousand  more  expected  to  arrive, — ^that  he  had  already  upwards  of 
a  thousand  cavalry,  and  that  a  great  number  more  were  on  their  mdreh 
to  join  him, — that  almost  all  these  troops  were  well  armed,  and  were  am- 
ply provided  with  every  necessary, — and  that  all  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
counties  and  towns  where  the  prince  had  appeared^  and  particularly  those 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  had  furnished  the  army  with  clothing,  arms, 
and  money,  and,  in  short,  with  every  thing  in  their  power.     He  stated, 

•  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel  had  a  rery  sorry  opinion  ot  the  capabilitiei  of  moit  of  the 
members  of  the  council.  After  stating,  that  by  degrees  all  the  colonels  of  the  army  were 
admitted  into  it,  he  thus  proceeds :— **  I  must  acknowledge  that  very  few  of  the  tnem- 
bersof  this  assembly  were  either  able  statesmen  or  experienced  oftcers;  but  as  those 
who  knew  least  were  generally  led  by  the  opinions  of  those  they  thought  wiser  thafi  them- 
selves, and  they  in  their  turn  had  private  conferences  with  the  ablest  of  the  prince's  se- 
ciret  friends  in  £dinburgh,  things  might  have  been  well  enough  conducted  had  there  been 
as  much  harmony  and  union  as  the  importance  of  the  affair  required ;  but  an  ill«4imed 
smulation  soon  crept  in,  and  bred  great  disfiensions  and  animosities.  Th«  council  was 
insensibly  divided  into  factions,  and  came  to  be  of  little  use  when  measures  were  ap- 
proved of  or  condemned,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  author.  These 
dissensions,  begun  at  Edinburgh,  continued  ever  after,  and  their  fatal  influence  was  net 
always  confined  to  the  ooundli  by  degrees  it  reached.Jt)»e  army;  and  though  4he  priAos** 
orders  were  ever  respected  and  punctually  obeyed  by  the  army,  there  were,  nevertheless^ 
a  certain  discontent  and  dilRdence  which  appeared  on  sundry  occasions,  especially  towards 
the  end,  and  was  very  detrimental  to  his  affairs." — Kirkconnd  MS, 

t  Ibid. 
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ikBi  betidM  tite  HigUaod  ebkXk  and  Um  QobleaMO  of  diflfercoi  eoanti0i» 
vbo  bad  decbred  in  fiivoiir  of  tli«  prinoo  befi»«  the  battle  of  Prentoo*  a 
fiettk  Bswibar  of  penoaa  of  diatiaction  had  ainoe  joined  bin  at  Edin- 
b«rgb»  aaaoQg  whom  be  pajrticabudy  ennaierated  Lorda  Nitbfdale  and 
Kettiiiur«^  end  Maxweil  of  Kirkoonael>-'-that  betidea  these  there  were 
w^aay  oAent  wiio»  beii^  unable  to  give  their  penoaal  lerviceiy  bad  tent 
the  pHooe  boiM^  ariBi»  and  n|oniQr«  and  that  after  the  prinee*!  iather 
had  been  proclwK^  in  tribe  capiMd  and  the  neat  conaiderable  towna  in 
Scotland,  those  who  had  formerly  shown  themselTea  least  disposed  i0 
aefciiowle^e  hw  had  displayed  the  ivMwt  &vonrable  dispositions  lowaida 
Iba  prince^  being  either  siUxlued  by  the  charms  of  bis  manners,  or 
^oed  over  by  bis  manifestoes  and  proclamations.     In  short,  that  by 
the  aato^iiihiiig  viatory  he  Iwd  achieved,  many  persons,  who  would 
otherwise  h^y%  atiU  been  in  oonneicion  with  the  court  of  London,  had 
fnbspitt^d  themselves  to  the  prince,  who  might  be  said  to  be  now  abso-> 
lute  VMler  ef  S<^tiand.    That  with  regard  to  England,  the  people  of 
that  kingdeiU  were  ready  to  receive  the  prince  with  open  arms  as  soon 
119  be  i^hoidld  appear  among  them  with  an  ermy  supported  by  France,-^ 
that*,  indep^dently  of  the  general  discontent  of  the  nation  with  the  gov^ 
:ftmmentft  the  pHnce  was  emboldened  to  enter  England  by  upwards  of 
a  h^n^red.  invitations  which  he  had  received  firom  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land,, aqd  by  large  sums  of  money  which  he  had  obtained  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  hj?  trpop^-^that  the  English  government,  alarmed  at  this  state 
of  tbingS)  had,  as  was  reported,  hesitated  accepting  offers  which  some 
eQunt^s  bud  o[^ul&Qf  i;aising  bodies  of  millti^,  for  fear  that  this  force 
nm^H  be  employed  against  itself.     In  fine,  that  such  was  the  disposition 
of  men's  minds  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  feav 
qi  the  prince  not  being  supported  by  foreign  ai<jt  of  which  the  court  of 
X^ondon  was  in  great  dread,  alone  prevented  the  people  from  openly 
dedariDg  themselves,  and  that  every  person  was  persuaded,  that  for  every 
thousa^  of  foreign  troops  which  the  prince  could  bring  into  the  field, 
bis  army  would  receive  an  accession,  four  times  as  large,  from  the  Eng- 
lish people,  who  only  wanted  the  presence  of  a  foreign  force  to  enoour- 
ilge  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government,* 

The  last  daye  of  Oqtpber  were  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rpijgements  fyr  the  march  of  the,  H^hland  army ;  preparatory  to  which, 
orders,  were  issued,  near  the  end  of  that  month,  to  call  in  the  different 
parties  which  were  posted  at  Newbaven,  Leith,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  The  army  which,  for  three  weeks  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Freston  had  lain  in  camp  at  Duddingston,  had,  since  the  middle 
of  October,  been  quartered  in  and  around  the  city ;  but  on  the  twenty- 
ai.x.th  of  that  moivth  the  main  body  left  Edinburgh,  and  encamped  on 

•  Vide  the  Report  In  the  Appendix,  and  a  letter  which  follows  it,  of  S6th  November, 
1746>  from  Gordon  to  the  Chevalier  do  St  George,  inclosing  a  copy  of  his  report,  the 
orl^^uUs  of  wl)!ch  are  ^mong  the  Stuart  Papers  i.q  the  possession  of  his  Majerty.  For 
the.  numbers  of  th^9e  docaments  in  the  Appendix,  see  the  table  of  references  befbre  It. 
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**  Wliat  further  security,  in  the  name  of  God,  can  a  people  desire  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights  ?  Have  not  both  the  king 
and  prince  regent  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manttier  to  maintain  the 
protestant  religion  throughout  his  majesty's  dominions  ?  Nay,  morey 
have  they  not  promised  to  pass  any  laws  which  shall  be  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  further  security  of  it  ?  Are  we  not  protestaots  who  now 
address  you  ?  And  is  it  not  by  the  strength  of  a  protestant  army  that 
he  must  mount  the  throne  ?  Can  any  man,  or  number  of  men,  per- 
suade you,  that  we,  who  are  your  brethren,  born  in  the  same  island^ 
and  who  have  the  same  interest,  do  not  love  ourselves,  our  religion, 
laws  and  liberties,  as  well  as  you  do  ? 

*<  What  further  security  can  the  nature  of  the  thing  admit  of?  You 
have  your  prince's  promises,  and  here  you  have  laid  before  you  the 
sentiments  of  his  army ;  who,  having  thankfully  accepted  of  them,  are 
determined  and  resolved  to  set  their  country  at  liberty,  by  establishing 
that  glorious  plan  which  has  been  freely  offered  to  us  by  the  only  right- 
ful prince  of  the  British  nations;  and  this  must  be  done  before  we  sheath 
our  swords. 

**  Our  enemies  have  represented  us  as  men  of  low  birth  and  of  des- 
perate fortunes.  We,  who  are  now  in  arms,  are,  for  the  greatest  part, 
of  the  most  ancient  families  of  this  island,  whose  forefathers  asserted  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  long,  long  before  the  names  of  many  of  our 
dedaimers  were  ever  heard  of.  Our  blood  is  good,  and  that  our  actions 
shall  make  appear.  If  our  fortunes  be  not  great,  our  virtue  has  kept 
them  low ;  and  desperate  we  may  be  truly  called,  for  we  are  determined 
to  conquer  or  die. 

"  The  justice,  therefore,  of  the  cause  we  now  appear  for,  the  interest 
of  the  nation  which  we  support  and  pursue,  and  the  glorious  character 
of  our  royal  leader,  may  each  by  itself,  or  all  together,  abundantly  con- 
vince the  nation,  that  now  at  last  there  appears  an  happy  and  unforeseen 
opportunity  of  acquiring  all  those  blessings  which  a  distrest  nation  has 
been  so  long  wishing  for  in  vain. 

*'  This  golden  opportunity  we  have  laid  hold  of;  and  in  justice  to 
ourselves  and  fellow-subjects,  are  obliged  thus  to  apprize  them  of  the 
uprightness  of  our  intentions  in  carrying  into  execution  a  scheme  cal- 
culated and  adapted  to  those  principles  of  liberty  which  the  true  lovers 
of  their  country  have  been  polishing  and  refining  for  these  many  yean 
past. 

<<  Perhaps  you  may  find  fault  that  you  were  not  apprized  of  this  un- 
dertaking. No  more  were  we.  God  has  conducted,  the  prince  of 
Wales  has  executed ;  and  we  are  thereby  in  possession  of  Scotland,  and 
victorious  over  one  of  the  Elector's  armies,  which  nothing  could  have 
saved  from  total  destruction  but  the  authority  and  mercy  of  a  young 
conqueror,  possest  of  all  the  shining  virtues  which  can  adorn  a  throne, 
and  who  may  challenge  the  keenest  enemy  of  his  royal  family  to  impute 
to  him  a  vice  which  can  blacken  the  character  of  a  prince.     Compare 
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his  clemency  towards  all  the  prisoners  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Gladsmnir,  with  the  executions,  imprisonments,  and  banishments,  exer- 
cised by  the  German  family  after  their  success  at  Preston  in  the  year 
1715,  and  your  affections  will  tell  you  who  is  the  true  father  of  the 
people. 

**  We  have  hitherto  only  spoke  to  your  interests :  when  his  royal 
highness  comes  himself  amongst  you,  let  his  appearance,  his  moderation, 
his  affability,  his  tenderness  and  affection  for  those  he  can  truly  call  his 
countrymen,  speak  to  your  passions ;  then  you  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  your  enemies,  are  now  arming  for  the  defence,  as  you  imagine,  of 
your  respective  communities,  will  be  able  to  judge  from  whom  you  will 
have  the  best  reason  to  expect  protection.  Thus  far  we  can  take  upon 
us  to  promise  in  his  highness*s  name,  that  such  as  shall  make  no  resist* 
ance  to  our  troops,  though  before  our  arrival  they  may  have  been  levy* 
ing  war  against  us,  may  nevertheless  depend  upon  the  most  ample  secu- 
rity for  their  persons  and  estates,  provided,  by  a  timely  surrender  of 
their  arms,  they  put  in  our  power  to  protect  them  against  the  fury  of 
the  army :  and  how  foolish  will  it  be,  after  this  assurance,  for  any  city, 
corporation,  or  county,  to  attempt  to  make  head  against  the  combined 
force  of  a  whole  nation,  collected  in  a  numerous  army,  and  flushed  with 
success  ?  If  any  misfortune,  therefore,  ensue  from  a  disregard  of  this 
admonition,  we  of  his  royal  highness's  army  declare  ourselves  free  of  all 
blame  therein. 

*^  It  is  time  for  you  now,  O  countrymen  I  to  lay  dside  all  animosi- 
ties, all  distinctions  of  families  or  names,  and  to  confine  your  thoughts 
only  to  the  interest  of  these  kingdoms,  connecting  with  them  as  you  go 
along  the  sentiments  you  had  a  few  years  ago. 

'  ^  What  transport  of  joy  would  the  bulk  of  the  British  nation  have 
felt  upon  a  certain  remarkable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  period  in  our 
politick  history,  (that  great  change  of  ministry  which  happened  not 
long  ago,  when  the  cries  of  a  distressed  people,  supported  by  the  inter- 
est and  influence  of  powerful,  though  designing  men,  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  a  mighty  minister,)  how  great  would  have  been  your  joy  had 
vou  then  had  from  the  Elector  of  Hanover  such  a  declaration  as  that 
emitted  the  tenth  of  this  month  by  his  royal  highness,  the  heir  and  re- 
presentative of  our  natural  and  only  rightful  sovereign  ? 

**  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  the  universal  satisfaction  which  such  a 
declaration  would  have  occasioned,  unless  we  judge  of  it  by  our  fatal 
disappointment  ? — We  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  make  the  application. 
As  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  set  forth  the  domestic  grievances  of 
the  nation,  nor  the  scandalous  preference  showed  upon  all  occasions  to 
a  pitiful  foreign  concern ;  for  as  we  address  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  constitution,  we  suppose  you  all  abundantly 
instructed  in  them :  nor  would  it  serve  but  to  lengthen  this  letter,  to 
enumerate  the  many  promises  in  the  king's  and  prince's  declarations  and 
manifestoes  to  his  subjects*  upon  this  occasion :  wc  have  abundantly  ex- 
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plained  our  own  motives  for  now  appearing  in  anns»  and  would  willinglj 
use  a  little  serious  expostulation  with  you>  genUemen,  who  intend  to  op« 
pose  us« 

"  What  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  do  you  propose  to  yourselTes  ?  Is 
it  also  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Or,  is  it  the  support 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover-s  &mily  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms?  If  your  armaments  proceed  from  the  first  of  these  motivesy  tell 
us  what  a  pfioce  can  do  more  to  make  you  a  free  and  a  happy  people  ? 
Whatr  security  can  you  have  more  thf^n  his  wor4  &n^  ^^  army's  guaran- 
tee, until  the  nation  shall  have  time  abundfint^  to  secure  themselyes  by 
parliament  ? 

**  If  you  be  satisfied  with  the  promises  made  you,  and  the  security  of 
the  performance,  do  you  disapprove  of  this  method  qf  bringing  about 
the  execution  by  force  of  arms  ?  If  you  do,  be  so  good  as  si^gest  an* 
other  equally  efficacious. 

'<  That  by  parliapient,  indeed,  wquld  have  been  universally  the  most 
acceptable ;  but  we  cannot  be  so  iiji&t^ated  as  to  remain  in  eternal  bon- 
dage, unless  a  parliament,  composed  of  hirelings,  should  set  us  at  liber- 
ty ;  nor  have  we  any  hopes  that  the  Elector  will  strip  himself  of  that 
pecuniary  influence  by  which  alone  he  has  carried,  over  th^  bellies  of 
the  nation,  every  destructive  measure. 

"  On  the  other  band,  h  the  dispute  is  to  be,  whether  th^  Stuart  or 
Hanoverian  family  shall  reign  over  Great  Britain,  without  reference  to 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  wo  need  use  no  other  arguo^ent  ^an  the 
sword  wjth  such  as  shall  oppose  iia  upon  these  principles. 

'<  To  conclude,  we  desire  to  lay  this  impprtani  question  before  you 
in  a  new  light.  Suppose,  for  it  is  ouK*  a  supposition,  that  this  dreadful 
apd  unnatural  rebellion,  as  you  are  taught  to  call  it,  should  he  extin- 
guished and  quashed,  and  every  man  concerned  in  it  executed  on  a 
scaffold ;  your  joy,  po  doubt,  would  be  very  great  upon  so  glorious  an 
event ;  your  addresses  would  then  be  turned  into  thanksgivings, — ^your 
parliament  would  thcQ  me^t  and  cloath  ypur  beloved  sovereign  with  new 
powers, — your  standing  aripy,  which  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as 
the  bane  of  the  constitution,  would  then  be  consecrated  as  your  deliver- 
ers ;  and  the  reverend  bishops  of  the  church  of  England  would  be  hailed 
from  the  molt  distant  corners  of  the  isknd  by  the  glorious  .appellation 
of  patriots  and  protectors  of  British  Hberty.  O  happy,  thri<^  happy 
nation,  who  have  such  an  army  and  such  a  bench  of  bishops  ready  upon 
this  occasion  to  rescue  them  from  >  popery^  from  slavery^  tyranay,  and 
arbitrary  power  1 

"  When,  indeed,  the  first  transport  of  your  joy  would  be  over, — (pf 
you  are  not  to  expect  that  these  halcyon  days  are  ever  to  remain,— you 
might  perhaps  find,  to  your  fatal  experience,  that  the  constitution  of  your 
country  was  not  in  the  least  improved ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  un- 
avoidable consequences  of  those  evils  all  along  complained  of,  and  which 
now  you  have  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  having  redressed,  you  would  at 
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last  be  seosiblt  thai  we  were  those  who,  ie  truth,  deaer^ed  Ibe  appelU* 
tloii  of  deliyerersy  patripts,  fmd  protectors  of  the  British  liberty*  But 
this  last  part  of  our  letter  is  addressed  oqljr  to  sueh  as  we  expeel  to  meek 
with  ia  a  field  of  battle*  and  we  are  hopefiil  that  thoee  will  prove  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  nations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 
that  yott^  onr  conntrymen  and  fellow-subjeotsi  np(Hl  being  advised  and 
informed^  as  you  now  have  been,  of  th^  whole  plan  of  Ihia  glorious  ex* 
pedition,  ^ill  cheerfully  join  issiie  with  us»  and  share  ia  the  glory  of 
restoring  our  king  and  in  letting  our  co«i|t|y  ftesb  which*  by  the 
strength  of  our  arm,  the  assistance  of  our  aVies,  and  the  blessing  of  AU 
mighty  God»  we  shortly  expert  to  see  accomplished*** 

Whilst  the  pri^ce  and  his  partizans  were  thus  sinreadiug  the  seeds  of 
insarrection»  and  endeavouring  to  improve  the  advantages  they  had 
^aiiied,  the  ministry  of  Great  Britaiuy  aroused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  im* 
pending  danger,  took  every  poesihle  measure  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  insurrection.  King  George  had  returned  to  London  on  the  thirty** 
first  of  August  He  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  eapital^  and  loyal  addresses  were  voted  by  all  the  princi- 
pal cities,  and  towns,  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom*  A  demand  was 
made  upon  the  states-genieral  for  the  six  thousand  men  stipulated  by 
treaty,  part  of  whom  were  landed  at  Berwick  the  day  after  Cope's  de- 
feat. Three  battalions  of  guards,  and  seven  regiments  of  foot,  were 
ordered  home  from  Flanders,  and  a  cabinet  couocil  was  held  at  Ken- 
sington ofj(  the  thirteenth  of  September,  which  directed  letters  to  be  sent 
to  the  lords-Heutenants  and  eusiodes  rotuhrum  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  raise  the  militia^  Marshal  Wade  was  despatched  to 
the  north  of  Eng^d  to  take  the  comniand  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter, 
and  two  regiments,  of  one  thousand  each,  were  ordered  to  be  transported 
from  Dublin  to  Chester.  A  number  of  blank  commissions  was,  as  has 
been  before  statedj  sent  to  the  north  of  Scotland  to  raise  independent 
eompanies ;  the  earl  of  Loudon  was  despatched  to  Inverness  to  take  the 
command,  and  two  ^hips  of  war  were  succesisively  sent  down  with  arms 
to  the  same  place. 

As  popery  had  been  fbcmepty-  a  serviceable  bugbear  to  alarm  the 
people  for  ,their  religion  and  liberties,  some  of  the  English  bishops 
issued  mi\ndates,  to  their  clergy,  enjoining  them  to  instil  into  their 
people  **  a  just  abhorrence  of  pc^ery*'  and  of  arbitrary  power,  both 
of  which  they  supposed  to  be  inseparably  connected-;  a  proceeding 
M'bich  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  their  brethren,  the 
Scottish  proteetaut  episcopal  clergy,  who  to  a  man  were  zealously  desir- 
ous of  restoring  the  Stuarts,  apart  from  such  considerations.^     The 

*  In  the  letter  from  Charles  to  his  father,  of  21at  September,,  174$,  before  quoted,  he 
animadverts  with  singular  severity  on  the  conduct  of  the  bishops*  **  1  have,**  he  says, 
«•  seen  two  or  three  gazettes  filled  with  addresses  and  mandates  from  the  bishops  to  the 
clergy.     The  addresses  are  such  as  I  expected,  and  can  impose  on  none  but  the  weak  and 
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clergy  attended  to  the  injunctioDS  they  had  received,  and  their  admoni' 
tions  were  not  without  effect.  Associations  were  speedily  formed  in 
every  county,  city,  and  town  in  England,  of  any  consideration,  in  de^ 
fence  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  all  persons,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  degree,  seemed  equally  zealous  to  protect  both. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  and  was  informed 
by  his  majesty  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  call  them  together  sooner 
than  he  intended,  in  consequence  of  an  unnatural  rebellion  which  had 
broken  out  and  was  still  continued  in  Scotland,  to  suppress  and  extin« 
guish  which  rebellion  he  craved  the  immediate  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  parliament.  Both  houses  voted  addresses,  in  which  they  gave  bis 
majesty  the  strongest  assurances  of  duty  and  affection  to  his  person  and 
government,  and  promised  to  adopt  measures  commensurate  with  the 
danger.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  for  six  months,  and  se- 
veral persons  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  from  the  Netherlands  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  on  the  twenty -fifth  of  October  a  large  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  and  infantry  arrived  in  the  Thames  from  Flanders. 
The  train-bands  of  London  were  reviewed  by  his  majesty  on  the  twen< 
ty-eighth ;  the  county  regiments  were  completed ;  and  the  persons  who 
had  associated  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  volun- 

credulous.  The  mandates  are  of  the  same  sort,  but  artfully  drawn.  They  order  their 
clergy  to  make  the  people  sensible  of  the  great  blessings  they  enjoy  under  the  present  family 
that  governs  them,  particularly  of  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  of  the  sacred  regard 
that  is  paid  to  the  laws,  and  the  great  security  of  their  religion,  and  liberty,  and  property. 
This  sounds  all  Tery  well,  and  may  impose  on  the  unthinking ;  but  one  who  reads  wkk 
a  little  care  will  eadly  see  the  fallacy.  What  occasion  has  a  prince,  who  has  learnt  tiis 
art  of  corrupting  the  fountain  of  all  laws,  to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  justice? 
Would  not  this  be  to  give  the  alarm,  or  amount  to  telling  them,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
protect  as  he  pretended,  but  really  to  betray  them  ?  When  they  talk  of  the  security  of 
their  religion,  they  take  care  not  to  mention  one  word  of  the  dreadful  growth  of  atheism 
and  infidelity,  which  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear,  from  very  sensible,  sober  men,  hare 
within  these  few  years  got  to  a  flaming  heighr,even  so  far,  that  I  am  afraid  many  of  their 
most  fashionable  men  are  ashamed  to  own  themselves  Christians,  and  many  of  the  lower 
sort  act  as  if  they  were  not.  Conversing  on  this  melancholy  subjec|,  1  was  led  into  s 
thing  which  I  never  understood  rightly  before,  which  is,  that  those  men  who  are  loudest 
in  the  cry  of  the  growth  of  popery  and  the  danger  of  the  protestant  xeligion,  are  not 
really  protestants,  but  a  set  of  profligate  men  of  good  parts,  with  some  learnings  and  fci^ 
of  all  principles,  but  pretending  to  be  republicans. 

"  I  asked  those  who  told  me  this,  what  should  make  those  men  so  zealous  about  pre- 
serving the  protestant  religion,  seeing  they  are  not  Christians;  and  was  answered,  that  it 
is  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  ministry,  who,  if  they  can  write  pampU^^ 
for  them,  or  get  themselves  chosen  members  of  parliament,  will  be  sure  to  provide  amply 
fur  them 

"  The  bishops  are  as  unfair  and  partial  in  representing  the  security  of  their  property 
as  that  of  their  religion ;  for  when  they  mention  it  they  do  not  say  a  word  of  the  vast  load 
of  debt,  that  increases  yearly,  under  which  the  nation  is  groaning,  and  which  mint  be 
paid  (if  ever  they  intend  to  pay  it,)  out  of  their  property.  *Ti8  true  all  this  debt  has  not 
been  contracted  under  the  princes  of  this  family,  but  a  great  part  of  it  has,  and  the  whole 
of  it  might  have  been  cleared  by  a  frugal  administration  during  these  thirty  years  of  • 
profound  peace  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  immense  sums  that 
have  been  squandered  away  in  corrupting  parliaments  and  supporting  foreign  inl«itil% 
which  can  never  be  of  any  service  to  these  kingdoms." 
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teers,  were  daily  employed  in  the  ezerciie  of  anna.  ApprehenuTe  of 
an  invasion  from  France,  the  government  appointed  Admiral  Venion  to 
command  a  sqnadron  in  the  Downs,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
by  sea.  Cruizers  were  stationed  along  the  French  coast,  particularly 
off  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne,  which  captured  several  ships  destined  fi>r 
Scotland  with  officers,  soldiers,  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
surgents. 

The  birth-day  of  George  the  Second,  which  fell  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  England  with  extraor- 
dinary demonstrations  of  loyalty.     Many  extravagant  scenes  were  en- 
acted, which,   though  they  may  now  appear  ludicrous  and  absurd, 
were  deemed  by  the  actors  in  them  as  deeds  of  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  patriotism.     In  Scotland,  however,  with  one  remarkable  ex- 
ception, the  supporters  of  government  did  not  venture  upon  any  public 
display.     The  exception  alluded  to  was  the  town  of  Perth,  some  of 
whose   inhabitants  took  possession  of  the  church  and  steeple  about 
mid-day,  and  rang  the  bells.     Oliphant  of  Gask,  who  had  been  made 
deputy -governor  of  the  town  by  the  young  Chevalier,  and  had  under 
him  a  small  party,  sent  to  desire  those  who  rang  the  bells  to  desbt ;  but 
they  refused  to  comply,  and  continued  ringing  at  intervals  until  mid- 
night, two  hours  afler  the  ordinary  time.     Mr  Oliphant,  with  his  small 
guard  and  three  or  four  gentlemen,  posted  themselves  in  the  council- 
house,  in  order  to  secure  about  fourteen  hundred  small  arms,  some 
ammunition,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Highland  army,  deposited  there  and 
in  the  adjoining  jail.     At  night  seven  north-country  gentlemen,  in  the 
Jacobite  interest,  came  to  town  with  their  servants,  and  immediately 
joined  their  friends  in  the  council-house :  when  it  grew  dark  the  mob 
made  bon-fires  in  the  streets,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  illuminate 
their  windows,  an  order  which  was  generally  obeyed,  and  the  few  that 
refused  had  their  windows  broken.     About  nine  o'clock  at  night  a  party 
sallied  from  the  council-house,  and  marching  up  the  street  to  disperse 
the  mob,  fired  upon  and  wounded  three  of  them.     The  mob,  exasperated 
by  this  attack,  rushed  in  upon  the  party,  and  disarmed  and  wounded  some 
of  them.     Aflter  this  rencontre  the  mob  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates 
of  the  town,  took  possession  of  the  main-guard  and  rung  the  fire-bell,  by 
which  they  drew  together  about  two  hundred  people.     They  thereupon 
sent  a  message  to  Mr  Oliphant,  requiring  him  to  withdraw  immediately 
from  the  town  and  yield  up  the  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  to  them.     Mr 
Oliphant  having  refused,  they  rang  the  fire-bell  a  second  time,  and  hos« 
tilities  commenced  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  continued 
about  three  hours.     The  people  firefl  at  the  council-house  from  the 
heads  of  lanes,  from  behind  stairs,  and  from  windows,  so  that  the  party 
within  could  not  look  out  without  the  greatest  hazard.     About  five 
o'clock  the  mob  dispersed.     An  Irish  captain  in  the  French  service  was 
killed  in  the  council-house,  and  three  or  four  of  Mr  Oliphant's  party 
were  wounded.     Of  the  mob,  who  had  none  to  conduct  them,  four 
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were  wcrancM.  To  preserre  ofdef,  about  sixty  of  L6rd  Naime*8  men 
were  brought  int6  the  town  ndtt  c^y,  and  these  were  soon  thereafter 
joined  by  aboat  one  haddred  aftd  thirty  Highland^.* 

•  Ateiii»n*t  M«Mt  Tlmaodiv*  Firth  edL  of  1774.    Ap^«Mlix^  Nd.  ft  |k  Ml 
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When  ChArWs  resolution  to  march  id  to  England  was  finally  agreed 
to  by  his  officers,  the  next  thing  to  be  determined  was  the  route  they 
should  take.  After  some  deliberation  the  council  advised  the  prince  to 
march  straight  to  Berwick,  of  which  town  they  thought  be  could  easily 
make  himself  master,  and  thence  to  march  to  Newcastle  and  give  battle 
to  Marshal  Wade,  who  had  collected  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  town.  If  victorious,  the  prince  was  to  march  to  London  by  the 
east  coast,  so  as  to  favour  the  disembarkation  of  any  troops  that  France 
might  send  over  destined  to  land  on  that  coast.  But  this  plan, 
though  unanimously  approved  of,  was  overturned  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  was  of  a  very  diffbrent  opinion  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
cil. In  presence  of  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  he 
represented  the  plan  of  a  march  along  the  east  coast  as  an  affiiir  of 
great  difficulty,  and  that  its  advantages,  if  it  really  had  any,  would  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of  time  it  would  occasion,  which  at 
the  present  juncture  was  very  precious.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the 
army  should  march  into  England  by  the  western  road,  and  that  to  conceal 
its  routd  it  should  march  in  two  columns^  one  by  Kelso, — a  movement 
which  would  indicate  as  if  their  intention  was  to  enter  by  Wooler- 
haiighead,-<-and  the  other  column  by  Moffiit,  so  that  both  cohimns  could 
easily  join  near  Carlisle,  on  a  day  to  be  appointed.  Finding  that  Lord 
George's  arguments  had  prevailed  with  most  of  the  officers,  Charles 
agreed  to  his  lordship's  scheme,  though  he  considered  the  route  by 
Berwick  as  the  better  of  the  two.* 

Preparatory  to  their  march  the  insurgents  removed  their  camp  to  a 
strong  position  to  the  west  of  Dalkeith,  six  miles  south  from  Edinburgh, 
having  that  town  on  their  left,  the  rivulet  South  Esk  in  front,  the  North 
Esk  in  their  rear,  with  an  opening  on  their  right  towards  Polton. 
From  this  camp  a  detachment  was  sent  with  three  pieces  of  cannon  to 

•  Kirkconnel  MS.     Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative,  in  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  47. 
III.  Q 
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secure  the  pass  of  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  lest  Lord  Loudou  should 
march  south  vith  the  independent  companies  he  was  forming,  and  at- 
tempt to  force  the  passage.* 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  thirty-first  of  October,  Prince  Charles 
finally  left  Holyrood-house  accompanied  by  his  life-guards,  and  several 
of  the  clan-regiments,  amid  the  regrets  of  a  vast  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, most  of  whom  were  never  to  see  him  again.  He  slept  that  Dight 
at  Pinkie-Chouse,  and  went  next  morning  to  Dalkeith,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  Dalkeith- house,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh.  On 
that  day  he  was  joined  by  the  clan  Pherson,  under  the  command  of 
their  chief,  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  by  Menzies  of  Shien  and  his  men, 
and  some  small  parties  of  Highlanders,  amounting  in  whole  to  between 
nine  and  ten  hundred  men. 

At  this  period  the  state  of  the  army  was  as  follows.  Beginning 
with  the  cavalry :  the  first  troop  of  horse-guards,  which  was  commanded 
by  Lord  Elcho,  consisted  of  sixty-two  gentlemen  with  their  servants, 
under  five  officers.  It  amounted  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  second  troop,  which  was  commanded  by  the  honourable  Arthur 
Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Balmerino,  was  not  complete,  and  did  not 
exceed  forty  horse.  A  small  squadron,  called  the  horse-grenadiers,  was 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  with  which  were  incorporated 
some  Perthshire  gentlemen,  in  absence  of  Lord  Strathallan  their  com- 
mander, who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Perth  and  commander  of 
the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland  during  the  stay  of  the  Highland  army  in 
England.  These  last  united,  amounted  to  nearly  ahundred.  Lord  Pitsligo 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire  gentlemen,  who,  with  their 
servants,,  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  besides  those 
enumerated,  there  was  a  party  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  hussars, 
under  the  nominal  command  of  Secretary  Murray  as  colonel,  but  in 
reality  under  the  direction  of  one  Baggot,  an  Irish  officer,  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  France.  The  infantry,  all  of  whom  wore  the  Highland  garb, 
consisted  of  thirteen  battalions  or  regiments,  six  of  which  consisted  of  the 
clans,  properly  so  called ;  of  these  six  regiments,  three  were  of  the  Mac* 
donalds,  and  the  other  three  were  each  composed  of  the  Camerons,  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  and  the  Macphersons.  Three  regiments  of  Athole 
men,  commonly  called  the  Athole  brigade,  the  regiments  of  the  duke  of 
Perth,  Lord  Ogilvy,  Glenbucket,  and  Roy  Stewart,  made  up  the  thirteen 
regiments.*  Of  the  infantry,  which  amounted  to  about  ^ye  thousand 
men,  about  four  thousand  were  real  Highlanders.  Thus  the  total  amount 
of  the  army  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men.f 

•  Kirkcoimel  MS. 

t  The  Highland  army  about  the  middle  of  November,  according  to  a  list  then  published 
was  thus  composed : 
MegimetUi'  Coloneh.  Jim. 

Locbiel Cameron,  younger  of  Lochiel       ......      740 

Appin Stewart  of  Ardahiel 360 
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The  clan-regiments,  according  to  custom,  were  oominaiided  by  their 
respective  chie&  ;  but  in  some  instances,  in  the  absence  of  the  chie(  the 
regiment  of  the  clan  was  commanded  by  his  son,  and  failing  both,  by 
the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  chief.  In  these  regiments  erery  company 
had  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns,  all  of  whom  were 
generally  related,  by  ties  of  blood,  to  the  chief.  The  pay  of  a  captain 
in  the  army  was  half-a-crown  per  diem;  that  of  a  lieutenant  two 
shillings ;  and  of  an  ensign  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  without  deduc* 
tlon.  The  front  rank  of  each  clan-regiment  was  composed  of  persons 
who  were  considered  gentlemen  by  birth,  though  without  fortune  or 
means.  The  pay  of  these  was  one  shilling  per  diem.  The  gentlemen 
in  the  front  rank  were  better  armed  than  the  men  in  the  rear  rank. 
All  the  former  had  targets,  which  many  of  the  latter  had  not.  When 
fully  armed,  as  was  generaHy  the  case,  every  gentleman  of  the  front  rank 
carried  a  musket  and  broadsword,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  dirk  stuck 
in  the  belt  which  surrounded  his  body.  In  some  rare  instances  another 
dagger  was  stuck  within  the  garter  of  the  right  leg,  to  be  used  in  cases 
of  emergency.  A  target,  formed  of  wood  and  leather  thickly  studded 
with  nails,  covered  the  left  arm,  and  enabled  the  wearer  to  parry  and 
protect  himself  from  the  shots  or  blows  of  an  assailant. 

Thus  armed,  the  success  of  a  Highland  army  depended  more  upon  in- 
dividual bravery  than  upon  combined  efforts,  and  their  manner  of  fight- 
ing was,  as  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  observes,  adapted  for  brave  but  un- 
disciplined  troops.  **  They  advance,"  says  that  writer,  '*  with  rapidity, 
discharge  their  pieces  when  within  musket  length  of  the  enemy,  and 
then,  throwing  them  down,  draw  their  swords,  and  holding  a  dirk  in  their 
left  hand  with  their  target,  they  dart  with  fury  on  the  enemy  through 
the  smoke  of  their  fire.  When  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  bayonets, 
bending  their  left  knee,  they,  by  their  attitude,  cover  their  bodies  with 
their  targets  that  receive  their  thrusts  of  the  bayonets,  which  they  contrive 
to  parry,  while  at  the  same  time  they  raise  their  sword-arm,  and  strike 
their  adversary.     Having  once  got  within  the  bayonets,  and  into  the 

Athole     , Lord  George  Murray     ...•,..,.  lOOO 

Clanranald Macdonald,  younger  of  Clanranald        ....  200 

Keppoch Macdonald  of  Keppoch       .     .    '. 400 

Glencoe. Macdonald  of  Gleiicoe SOD 

Ogilvy Lord  Ogllvy 600 

Glenbuckei       ....     Gordon  of  Glenbucket 427 

Perth Duke  of  Perth  (including  Pitsligo*8  foot)        .     .  750 

Robertson Robertson  of  Strowan 200 

Maclauchlan      ....    Maclauchlan  of  Madauchlan       260 

Glencainiock    ....     Macgregor  of  Glencaimock 300 

Naime Lord  Nairne 200 

Edinburgh    .....     John  Roy  Stewart 450 

Several  small  corps     .    . .     .     .    ~.     .     .  1000 

Horse      ......     "J  LoJd  Kilmarnock }        ^^ 

Horse Lord  Pitsligo's 140 

The  numbers,  however,  are  overrated.  7,587 
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ranki  of  the  eneiay,  tbe  soldien  have  do  longer  any  means  of  defend- 
ing theniBelves,  the  fate  of  the  battle  is  decided  in  an  instant,  and  the 
carnage  follows;  the  Highlanders  bringing  down  two  men  at  a  tinie^ 
one  with  their  dirk  in  the  left  hand,  and  another  with  the  sword.  The 
reason  assigned  by  the  Highlanders  for  their  custom  of  throwing  their 
muskets  on  the  ground  is  not  without  its  force.  They  say  they  emba^ 
rass  them  in  their  operations,  even  when  slung  behind  them^  and  oa 
gaining  a  battle  they  can  pick  them  up  along  with  the  arms  of  their 
enemies ;  but  if  they  should  be  beaten,  they  have  no  occasion  for  miu- 
kets.  They  themselves  proved  that  bravery  may  supply  the  place  of 
discipline  at  times,  as  discipline  supplies  the  place  of  bravery.  The  atr 
tack  is  so  terrible,  that  the  best  troops  in  Europe  would  with  difficulty 
sustain  the  first  shock  of  it ;  and  if  the  swords  of  the  Highlandeis  oooe 
eome  in  contact  with  them,  their  defeat  is  inevitable/'  * 

In  entering  upon  such  a  desperate  enterprise  as  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land with  the  handful  of  men  he  had  mustered,  Charles  certainly  must 
have  calculated  on  being  supported  by  a  large  party  in  that  country.  In- 
deed, his  chief  reason  for  urging  such  a  step  was  the  numerous  assurances 
he  alleged  he  had  received  from  his  friends  in  that  kingdom,  that  he 
would  be  joined  by  a  very  considerable  body  of  the  people ;  but  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  his  expectations  of  support,  he  was  guid- 
ed almost  solely  by  the  reports  of  his  agents,  and  that  he  had  very  little 
communication  with  any  of  the  parties  on  whose  support  he  relied,  f  In  a 
memoir  j:  which  the  prince  presented  to  the  king  of  France  on  his  retoni 
from  Scotland,  he  states,  that,  if  after  the  battle  of  Preston  he  had  had 
three  thousand  regular  troops  under  his  command,  in  addition  to  his  other 
forces,  he  could  have  penetrated  into  England,  and  marched  to  Londoni 
without  opposition,  as  none  of  the  English  troops  which  were  oo  the 
continent  had  arrived ;  but  the  case  was  now  widely  different,  and  with- 
out a  general  rising,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  &ee 
of  a  large  regular  army,  which  was  assembling  at  different  points,  sap- 
ported  by  a  numerous  militia. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  of  Lord  George  Murray,  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  first  division  of  the  army  left  Dalkeith  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the 
first  of  November,  and  took  the  road  to  Peebles.  The  main  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  Athole  brigade,  the  duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  the  regiments 

•  Memoirs,  p.  113. 

f  LeUera  from  Moor  and  Smart,  two  of  the  agents  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  «iU 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  the  originals  of  which  are  among  the  Stuart  arduTflS)  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty.  Smart  held  an  appointment  In  the  London  post-office,  and  i> 
often  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence  between  Sempil  and  Drummoud  of  Bochaldyi 
and  the  Chevalier,  as  their  ♦*  post-office  correspondent.'*  Snoart  w^s  furnished  withalist 
of  Uie  addresses,  under  which  the  cprrespondence  between  the  Chevalier's  agents  on  tb« 
continent,  and  their  friends  in  England,  was  carried  on,  and,  as  his  duty  appeara  to  heT» 
been  to  examine  all  letters  passing  through  the  post-office,  he  passed  the  letters  to  such 
addresses  without  examination.  When  he  found  any  letters  from  abroad,  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  government  about  the  Jacobite  party,  he  always  burnt  theoL— -X^ttv  f""* 
Drummond  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Georgej  19<i  October,  1746,  among  the  Stuart  Popart. 

t  Vide,  Memoir  in  the  Appendix. 
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of  Lord  Ogflvy,  Glenbucket,  and  Roy  Stewart,  and  the  greaier  part  of  tha 
borse  foHowed  next  day.  The  artillery  and  baggage  were  sent  along  with 
this  columa.  This  division  was  nnder  the  oommaad  of  the  marquis  of 
Tullibardine.  The  secood  dirkion,  which  consisted  of  the  life*gnards 
aiid  the  dans  regiments,  headed  by  the  prince  in  person,  marched  from 
Dalkeith  on  the  third  of  Noreraber  in  the  direction  of  Kelso.  The  guards 
formed  the  van,  and  the  prince  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  dans 
with  his  target  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  supposed  that  he  woald  have 
mounted  his  horse  after  proceeding  a  mile  or  two ;  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  person,  he  marched  on  foot  the  whole  day,  and  continued  the 
Eame  pr^ictice  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  wading  through  mud 
and  snow,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
get  on  horseback,  even  to  cross  a  river.  The  example  he  thus  set  to 
his  men,  joined  to  the  condescension  and  a£Pability  he  displayed,  en* 
deared  him  to  the  army.  Charles  arrived  at  Lauder  the  same  night, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Thirtstane  castle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale.  Hearing  that  some  of  his  men  had  lagged  behind,  he  got 
on  horseback  about  day  break,  and,  riding  back  two  or  three  miles, 
brought  up  the  most  of  the  stragglers. 

After  despatching  part  of  his  men  by  a  middle  course  towards  Sel- 
kirk and  Hawick,  the  prince  next  day  marched  to  Kelso.     As  Marshal 
Wade  was  supposed  to  be  on  his  way  north  from  Newcastle,  Charles 
sent  his  life-guards  across  the  Tweed,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
recoi^noitering,  as  for  amusing  the  enemy.      After  advancing  several 
miles  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  they  halted  at  a  village,  and  made  some 
inquiries  as  to  quarters  and  accommodation  for  the  army,  which  they 
stated  was  on  its  march  to  Newcastle.     Charles  even  sent  orders  to 
Wooler,  a  town  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  to  provide  quarters  for  his 
army.     The  design   was  to  keep  Wade  in   suspense,  and  draw   off 
his  attention  from  the  movements  of  the  Highland  army  upon    Car« 
lisle.     While  at  Kelso,  Charles  sent  a  party  of  between   thirty  and 
forty  men  across  the  Tweed,   to  proclaim  his   father  upon    English 
ground.      Having  performed  the  ceremony,  they  returned  to  Kelso.* 
The  prince  remained  at  Kelso  till  the  sixth  of  November,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  he  crossed  the  Tweed.     The  river  was  scarcely  ford- 
able,  but  the  men  were  in  high  spirite,  and  when  up  to  the  middle  in 
the  water,  they  expressed  the  ardour  they  felt  by  setting  up  a  loud  shout 
and  discharging  their  pieces.-)-     After  crossing  the  river,  the  prince 
turned  to  the  left,  and  marched  towards  Jedburgh,  where  he  arrived  in 
a  few  hours. 

As  his  next  route  lay  through  a  dreary  waste  of  considerable  extent, 
he  halted  at  Jedburgh  for  the  night,  to  refresh  his  men,  and  departed 
early  next  morning.  Marching  up  Rule  water,  Charles  led  his  men 
into  Liddisdale  over  the  Knot  o*  t/ie  Gate,  and  after  a  fatiguing  march 

•  Marchant,  p.  161.  +  Kirkconnel  MS. 
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of  about  twenty-five  miles,  arrived  at  Haggiehaugh  upon  Liddel  water, 
where  he  slept  Charles  marched  down  Liddel  water  on  the  following^ 
day,  being  Friday  the  eighth  of  November,  and  entered  England  in  the 
evening.  When  crossing  the  border,  the  Highlanders  drew  their 
swords,  and  gave  a  hearty  huzza ;  but  a  damp  came  over  their  spirits, 
on  learning  that  Lochiel  had  cut  his  hand  in  the  act  of  unsheathing  his 
sword,  an  occurrence  which  the  Highlanders,  with  superstitious  prone- 
ness,  regarded  as  a  bad  omen.*  Charles  lay  at  Beddings  in  Cumber 
land  that  night  The  division  belonging  to  the  prince's  column,  con- 
sisting of  .horse,  which  had  taken  the  middle  route  by  Hawick  and 
Langholm,  reached  Longtown  the  same  day.f 

While  the  eastern  division  was  thus  moving  in  a  circuitous  directioB 
to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  near  Carlisle,  the  western  column, 
which  started  on  the  road  to  Peebles,  was  following  a  more  direct  route 
by  Moffat,  and  down  Annandale.  This  division  entered  England  near 
Longtown.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  Charles  marched  with  his 
division  to  Rowcliff,  four  miles  below  Carlisle,  where  he  crossed  the 
river  Eden,  and  quartered  his  men  in  the  villages  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city.  In  the  afternoon,  Charles  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  division,  under  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine.  This  march  was 
judiciously  planned,  and  was  executed  with  such  precision,  that  scarcely 
two  hours  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  two  main  divisions  at  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  The  march,  according  to  the  Chevalier 
Johnstone,  resembled  on  a  small  scale  that  of  Marshal  Saxe,  a  few  years 
before,  when  he  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Maestricht. 

The  plan  for  deceiving  Marshal  Wade  succeeded  so  well,  that  that 
commander,  who  had  now  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  men  under  faim, 
had  no  idea  that  the  Highland  army  was  marching  on  Carlisle,  and  accord- 
ingly directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  protection  of  Newcastle.  Such 
was  the  secrecy  with  which  the  motions  of  the  army  were  conducted,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Charles  and  his  principal  officers,  no  person  knew 
its  real  destination.  :|:  On  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle, 
the  prince's  army  had  been  diminished  some  hundreds  by  desertion. 

The  city  of  Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  had  formerly  been  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  had,  during  the  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  been  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  England  on  the  side  of 
Scotland  ;  but  since  the  union  of  the  crowns,  its  fortifications  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  and  a  fosse  or  ditch.  The  city  was  protected  by  a  castle 
on  the  north-west,  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  William 
Rufus,  and  by  a  citadel  on  the  south-east,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  castle,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  well  furnished 
with  artillery,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  invalids  ;"  but,  like 
the  city,  its  fortifications  were  not  in  good  repair.    .To  aid  the  inhabi- 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol,  ii.  p.  455.     f  Kirkcon)iel  MS.     x  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  HOL 
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tants  in  defeDding  the  citj,  the  whole  militia  of  ComberlaDd  and  West- 
moreland had  been  assembled  within  its  walls. 

When  approaching  the  city  on  the  ninth,  a  party  of  the  prince  s  horM 
adranced  to  Stanwix  Bank,  a  small  hill  near  Carlisle,  to  reconnoitre ; 
bat  they  were  forced  to  retire  by  a  few  shots  from  the  castle*  The 
whole  of  the  arnoy  having  passed  the  Eden  next  day,  Charles  proceeded 
to  invest  the  city  on  all  sides.  One  of  his  parties,  in  marching  round 
from  the  Irish  to  the  English  gate,  was  fired  upon  both  from  the  castle 
and  the  town,  bat  did  not  sustain  any  loss.  Having  completed  the 
investment,  the  prince,  about  noon,  sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  requiring  him  to  open  its  gates,  and  allow  the  army  to  enter  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  and  promising,  in  case  of  compliance,  to  protect  the 
city  from  insult ;  but  threatening  an  assault  in  the  event  of  a  refusal. 
The  prince  stated,  that  should  an  assault  be  made,  he  might  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences  which  usually  befall  a 
city  captured  in  that  way.  An  answer  was  required  within  two  hours,  but 
none  was  given,  and  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  besieged  announced 
their  determination  to  hold  out.  In  consequence  of  this  reception,  the 
trenches  were  opened  at  night,  under  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Perth, 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  yards  from  the  walls.  Mr  Grant,  an  Irish 
officer,  of  Lfally*s  regiment,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  France,  and 
who  was  an  experienced  engineer,  ably  availing  himself  of  some  ditches, 
approached  close  to  the  city  without  suffering  from  the  fire  of  the  be- 
^eged.  The  artillery  consisted  of  six  Swedish  field  pieces^  which  had 
been  received  from  France,  and  of  the  pieces  which  had  been  taken 
at  Preston.  * 

Having  received  intelligence  that  Marshal  Wade  was  advancing  from 
Newcastle  to  relieve  Carlisle,  and  that  he  had  already  arrived  at  Hex- 
ham, Charles  resolved  to  meet  him  on  some  of  the  hilly  grounds  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Carlisle.  Leaving,  therefore,  a  sufficient  force  to 
blockade  Carlisle,  he  departed  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh,  and  reached  Warwick  castle  about  ten  o'clock 
He  then  despatched  Colonel  Ker  forward  with  a  party  of  horse,  in  the 
direction  of  Hexham,  to  reconnoitre,  and  ordered  his  men  to  take  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night.  Ker  having  ascertained  that  the  news  o\ 
Trade's  march  was  false,  returned  to  Brampton,  and  made  his  report. 
After  waiting  two  days  at  Brampton  without  hearing  any  thing  of 
^ade,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  several  opinions  were  offered. 
One  opinion,  in  which  Charles  concurred,  was  that  the  army  should  advance 
to  Newcastle,  and  give  battle  to  Wade.  Some  of  the  council  thought 
that  this  would  be  a  dangerous  step ;  for  even  were  they  to  defeat  the 
marshal,  his  army  might  take  refuge  in  Newcastle,  which  it  was  in  vain 
for  them  to  think  of  taking,  as,  besides  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  army 
mid  lost  many  men  upon  its  march.     Others  were  for  returning  to  Scot- 

*  Johnstone's  Memoira  p.  67* 
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land  till  joined  by  »  greater  body  of  their  friends;  but  Lord  Geoi^e 
Murray  opposed  all  these  views,  and  proposed,  that  while  one  part  of  the 
party  should  besiege  and  blockade  Carlisle^  the  other  should  remaui  at 
Braaipton.  The  duke  of  Perth  seconded  this  opinion,  and  offered  to  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  the  battery,  if  Lord  George  would  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  blockade.  The  council  haring  all  agreed  to  Lord  George's 
proposal>  six  of  the  Lowland  regiments  were  sent  to  blockade  the  town, 
besides  the  duke  of  Perth's,  which  was  to  be  employed  on  the  battery.* 

Whilst  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  at  Brampton,  the  party  left 
before  the  city  occupied  themselves  in  cutting  down  wood  in  Corby 
and  Warwick  parks,  with  which  they  made  scaling-ladders,  fascines, 
and  carriages.  On  the  thirteenth,  about  noon,  the  regiments  appointed 
for  the  blockade  and  siege  of  the  city,  reappeared  before  it  Lord 
George  Murray  took  up  bis  quarters  at  Harbery,  and  posted  his  men 
in  the  villages  around  the  city  to  stop  all  communication  with  it 
The  besieging  party  broke  ground  in  the  evening  within  musket-shot  of 
the  walls,  about  half  way  between  the  English  and  Scotch  gates.-|-  A 
constant  firing  was  kept,  up  from  the  city ;  but  as  these  operations  vrere 
carried  on  under  cloud  of  night,  the  party  in  the  trenches  received  no 
injury.  Having  completed  their  battery,  the  besiegers  brought  up 
their  whcde  cannon,  consisting  of  thirteen  pieces,  to  play  upon  the  town. 
Next  morning  the  fire  from  the  garrison  was  renewed,  but  with  little 
effect,  and  the  besiegers,  instead  of  returning  the  fire,  held  up  their 
bonnets  on  the  end  of  their  spades  in  derision,  j; 

Alarmed  by  the  preparations  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  within  the  city,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  surtender  the  town.  For  seven  days  the  garrison  of 
the  city,  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  the  Highlanders^  had  scarcely  en* 
joyed  an  hour's  continued  repose ;  and  while  many  of  the  men  had,  from 
illness,  absolutely  refused  to  assist  any  longer  in  the  defence  of  the 
city,  numbers  were  hourly  leaving  tiie  city  clandestinely  by  slipping 
over  the  walls;  so  that  in  several  cases  the  officers  of  some  companies  had 
not  more  than  three  or  four  men  left.  la  this  state  of  matters  the  oviij 
alternative  was  a  surrender ;  and  as  a  crisis  appeared  to  be  at  hand,  a  white 
flag  was  exhibited  from  the  walls,  and  a  messenger  despatched  to  tb< 
duke  of  Perth  to  request  terms.  His  Grace  sent  an  express  to  Bramp' 
ton  to  know  the  {prince's  pleasure ;  but  his  Royal  Highness  refused  to 
grant  any  terms  to  the  city  unless  die  castle  surrendered  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  request  of  the  mayor,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  granted 
till  next  day ;  but  before  the  time  expired.  Colonel  Durand,  the  com- 
mander of  the  castle,  agreed  to  surrender  the  fortress  along  with  the 
town.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  town,  should  be  preserved  in* 

•  Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative,  Jacobite  Memoirs,  pp.  47,  48. 
t  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  493.  t  Ray,  p.  96. 
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Isolate  ;^-*4hat  both  gRiTifOD§>  on  taking  an  oath  oot  to  tenre  agaiuit 
the  hdoflie  of  Stoart  for  one  year,  •bould  be  allowed  to  retire, — and  that 
all  the  anoi  and  ammunition  in  the  caetle  and  the  citj,  and  all  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  militia,  ahonld  be  delivered  np  to  the  prince. 
ThM  eapitnlation  was  signed  by  the  duke  of  Perth  and  Colonel  Durand 
on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth.* 

Next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  the  duke  of  Perth  entered  the  dty  at  the 
bead  of  his  regiment,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  regiments  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  castle,  howerer,  was  not  given  up  till 
next  morning.  The  duke  of  Perth  shook  hands  with  the  men  of  the 
garrison,  told  them  they  were  brare  follows,  and  oifered  them  a  large 
bounty  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  prince.f  The  mayor  and  his  at* 
tendants  went  to  Brampton,  and  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the 
prince.}  Besides  the  arms  of  the  militia,  the  duke  found  a  thousand 
stand  in  the  castle.  He  also  found  two  hundred  good  horses  in  the  city, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  effects  in  the  castle,  which  had  been 
lodged  there  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  for  safoty.§ 

On  the  day  following  the  surrender,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  was 
proclaimed  in  the  city  with  the  usual  formalities ;  and,  to  give  greater 
eclat  to  the  ceremony,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  compelled  to  at« 
tend  with  the  sword  and  mace  carried  before  them.  Along  with  the 
other  manifestoes  formerly  noticed,  the  following  declarati<m  for  Eng- 
land, dated  fVom  Rome,  twenty*third  of  December,  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  was  also  read : — 

**  The  love  and  i^ection  we  bear  to  our  native  country  are  so  natural 
and  inherent  to  us,  that  they  could  never  be  altered  or  diminuhed  by  a 
long  and  remote  exile,  nor  the  many  hardships  we  have  undergone  d^r* 
ing  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  and  we  almost  forget  our  own  misfor- 
tunes, when  we  consider  the  oppression  and  tyranny  mader  which  our 
country  has  laboured  so  long.  We  have  seen  our  people,  for  many 
years,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  most  heavy  taxes,  and  bearing  many 
of  the  cahmiities  of  war,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  enjoyed  all  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  We  have  seen  the  treasures  of  the  nation  applied  to 
satiate  private  avarice,  and  lavished  for  the  support  of  German  domin- 
ions, or  for  carrying  on  of  ambitions  views,  always  foreign,  and  often 
contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  the  nation.  We  have  since  seen  the 
nation  involved  in  wars,  which  have  been  and  are  carried  on,  without 
any  advantage  to  Britain,  and  even  to  the  manifest  detriment  and  dis- 
couragement of  its  trade,  and  a  great  many  of  Hanoverians  taken 
into  the  English  pay  and  service  in  a  mo^t  extraordinary  manner,  and 
at  a  most  expensive  rate;  nor  could  we  behold,  without  indignation,  the 
preference  and  partiality  shown,  on  all  occasions,  to  these  foreigners,  and 
the  notorious  affronts  put  on  the  British  troops.     We  have  beheld  with 

*  Kirkconnel  MS.  t  Marchant,  p.  169.  t  Boyse,  p.  lOa 
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astonishment  an  universal  corruption  and  dissolution  of  manners,  eiK 
couraged  and  countenanced  by  those  whose  example  and  authority 
should  have  been  employed  to  repress  it,  and  a  more  than  tacit  conniv- 
ance given  to  all  irreligion  and  immorality.  Bribery  and  corruption 
have  been  openly  and  universally  practised,  and  no  means  neglected  to 
seduce  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  that  it  might  be  the  more  effec- 
tually enslaved  by  those  who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  its  liberty. 
The  manufactures  of  England  are  visibly  going  to  decay;  trade  has 
been  neglected,  and  even  discouraged ;  and  the  very  honour  of  the  na- 
tion made  a  sacrifice  to  the  passions  of  those  who  govern  it 

"  The  unhappy  state  to  which  our  subjects  have  been  reduced  by  these 
and  many  other  unjust  and  violent  proceedings,  has  constantly  filled  our 
royal  heart  with  grief  and  concern,  while  our  whole  thoughts  and  study 
have  been  employed  towards  procuring  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
remedy  to  them,  which  we  were  always  sensible  could  only  be  compassed 
by  our  restoration.  This  has  ever  been  the  principal  view  of  the  sev- 
eral attempts  we  have  made  for  the  recovery  of  our  just  rights,  without 
being  discouraged  by  the  disappointments  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
met ;  but  though  Providence  has  permitted  that  iniquity  and  injustice 
should  long  prevail,  we  have  all  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  at  last 
come,  in  which  the  Divine  mercy  will  put  a  period  to  these  misfortunes. 
We  see,  with  a  sensible  satisfaction,  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  part  of 
our  people  opened  to  their  present  deplorable  situation,  and  that  they 
are  convinced  they  can  find  no  relief  but  by  restoring  their  natural  bom 
prince,  whose  undoubted  title  will  of  course  put  an  end  to  the  nuuiy 
calamities  they  have  suffered  during  the  usurpation ;  and  our  satisfac- 
tion would  be  complete,  could  we  owe  our  mutual  happiness  to  our- 
selves and  subjects  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  power; 
but  should  we  find  it  necessary  to  employ  any  such,  let  our  good  sub- 
jects be  assured,  it  is  only  to  protect  ourselves  and  them  against  those 
shoals  of  foreign  mercenaries  with  which  the  Elector  fills  the  kingdom 
whenever  he  thinks  himself  in  danger ;  and,  therefore,  to  disperse  all 
fears  and  jealousies  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  subjects,  and  to 
convince  them,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  of  the  happiness  they  may  enjoy 
under  our  government,  we  have  thought  fit  to  unfold  to  them,  in  this 
solemn  and  public  manner,  the  sincere  sentiments  of  our  royal  and  truly 
English  heart. 

"  We  hereby  grant  a  free,  full,  and  general  pardon  for  all  offences 
whatsoever  hitherto  committed  against  our  royal  &ther,  or  ourselves ;  to 
the  benefit  of  which  we  shall  deem  justly  entitled  all  such  of  our  subjects 
as  shall,  after  our  appearing  in  arms  by  ourselves,  our  dearest  son 
the  prince  of  Wales, .  our  deputies,  or  the  commanders  of  our  auxiliary 
forces,  testifying  their  willingness  to  accept  of  it,  either  by  joining  our 
troops  with  all  convenient  diligence,  by  setting  up  our  standard  in  other 
places,  by  repairing  to  any  place  where  it  shall  be  put  up,  or  at  least 
by  openly  renouncing  all  pretended  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  all 
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obedience  to  his  order,  or  those  of  any  person  or  persons  commissioned 
or  employed  by  him. 

**  As  soon  as  the  public  tranquillity  shall  permit,  we  solemnly  promise 
to  call  and  assemble  a  free  parliament,  wherein  no  corruption,  nor  un- 
due influence  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  be  used  to  bias  the  TOtea  of 
the  electors  or  the  elected ;  and  with  a  sincere  and  impartial  advice  and 
concurrence  of  the  said  parliament,  we  shall  be  ready  to  settle  all  that 
may  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. 

<<  We  solemnly  promise  to. protect,  support,  and  maintain  the  church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established^  in  all  her  rights,  privileges,  posses- 
sions, and  immunities  whatsoever ;  and  we  shall,  on  all  occasions,  be- 
stow marks  of  our  royal  favour  on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  but 
more  particularly  on  those  whose  principles  and  practices  shall  best  cor* 
respond  with  the  dignity  of  their  profession.  We  also  solemnly  pro- 
mise to  grant  and  allow  the  benefit  of  a  toleration  to  all  protestant 
dissenters,  being  utterly  averse  to  all  persecution  and  animosity  on  ac- 
count of  conscience  and  religion. 

'*  And  as  we  are  desirous  to  reign  chiefly  over  the  afiections  of  our 
people,  vie  shall  be  utterly  averse  to  the  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  as  well  as  to  the  loading  our  subjects  with  unnecessary  taxes,  or 
raising  any  in  a  manner  burdensome  to  them,  and  especially  to  the  in- 
troducing of  foreign  excises,  and  to  all  such  methods  as  may  have  been 
hitherto  devised  and  pursued  to  acquire  arbitrary  power,  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject. 

*^  It  is  our  fixed  resolution  and  intention,  to  distinguish,  recompense, 
and  employ  men  of  merit  and  probity,  who  are  true  lovers  of  their 
country  and  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established.  By  such  a 
conduct  we  hope  the  native  genius  and  honour  of  the  nation  may  be 
soon  retrieved  ;  and  that  those  party-prejudices,  divisions,  and  distinc- 
tions, which  have  so  long  prevailed,  and  have  been  so  pernicious  to  the 
nation,  may  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 

''  As  for  the  foreign  troops  employed  in  the  present  expedition, 
efiectual  care  shall  be  taken  to  make  them  observe  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline while  they  stay,  without  offering  the  least  injury  to  peaceable 
people ;  and  we  solemnly  engage  to  send  them  home,  as  soon  as  the  public 
tranquillity  shall  be  judged  by  parliament  to  allow  of  it,  and^even  be- 
fore a  parliament  is  assembled,  if  the  posture  of  afiairs  shall  permit  it. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  we  strictly  charge  and  require  all  persons,  who  at 
the  first  news  of  our  troops  entering  the  kingdom,  shall  be  seized  of  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  nused  in  the  name,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
usurper,  to  keep  the  same  in  their  hands,  to  be  accounted  for  to  us,  or 
to  pay  it,  when  required,  into  the  hands,  of  any  person  of  distinction, 
publicly  appearing  and  acting  for  our  service,  whose  receipt  shall  be  a 
sufficient  discharge  for  the  said  person  or. persons,  their  heirs,  &c. 
But  if  they  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  these  our  orders,  w^ 
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hereby  aathorise  and  require  all  pur  generaH  lieuteaaDt^generaky  and 
other  officersy  and  all  our  fiuthfal  adherents,  to  seize,  for  our  use,  such  sum 
or  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  all  horses,  arms,  artillery,  accoutreaienta  and 
ammunition,  forage  and  provisions,  as  shall  be  found  in  the  bands  of 
those  who  shall  not  be  willing  to  employ  them  in  our  service. 

^<We  bIso  command  and  require  all  those  who  bear  any  military' 
commission  of  arms,  whether  in  the  fleet,  army,  or  militia,  to  use  and 
employ  them  for  our  service ;  since  they  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that 
no  engagements  entered  into  with  a  foreign  usurper,  can  dispense  with 
the  allegiance  they  owe  to  us,  their  natural  sovereign.     And^  as  a  frr- 
ther  encouragement  to  them  to  comply  with  their  duty  and  our  com- 
mands, we  promise  to  every  such  officer  the  same,  or  a  higher  post,  in 
our  service,  than  that  which  they  at  present  enjoy,  with  iuU  payment 
of  whatever  arrears  may  be  due  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  declariDg 
for  us ;  and  to  every  soldier,  trooper,  and  dragoon,  who  shall  joio  us,  as 
well  as  to  every  seaman  and  mariner  of  the  fleet,  who  shall  declare  for 
and  serve  us,  all  their  arrears,  and  a  whole  year  s  pay  to  be  given  each 
of  them  as  a  gratuity,  as  soon  as  ever  the  kingdom  shall  be  in  a  state  of 
trauquillity. 

**  And  lastly,  that  this  undertaking  may  be  accompanied  with  as  little 
present  inconveniency  as  possible  to  our  subjects,  we  hereby  authorise 
and  require  all  civil  officers  and  magistrates,  now  in  place  and  office,  to 
continue  till  farther  orders  to  execute  their  respective  employments  in 
our  name  and  by  our  authority,  and  to  give  strict  obedience  to  such 
orders  and  directions,  as  may  be  issued  out  by  those  who  will  be 
vested  with  our  authcH'ity  and  power. 

^*  It  is  a  subject  of  unspeakable  concern  to  us  to  find  ourselves,  by  a 
complicatioD  of  different  circumstances,  under  an  absolute  impossibil- 
ity of  heading  ourselves  this  just  and  glorious  undertaking,  for  the  re- 
lief and  happiness  of  our  country.  But  we  are  in  hopes,  that  the  youth 
and  vigour  of  our  dearest  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  may  abundantly 
enable  him  to  supply  our  place.  And  therefore  we  have  invested  him 
with  the  title  and  power  of  regent  of  all  our  dominions,  until  ssch 
time  as  we  can  ourselves  arrive  in  them,  which  we  shall  do  with  all  pos« 
Bible  speed. 

**  Having  thus  sincerely,  and  in  the  presence  of  Amighty  Grod,  de- 
clared our  true  sentiments  and  intentions  in  thb  expedition,  we  onee 
more  charge  and  require  all  our  loving  subjects  to  concur  with  us  to  tiie 
utmost  of  their  power,  towards  obtaining  such  desirable  ends  :  for  those 
who  shall  wilfully  persist  in  their  unnatural  attachment  to  the  usurper, 
and  continue  to  act  in  consequence  of  it,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible! 
that  they  are  to  expect  no  benefit  from  a  pardon  so  graciously  offered 
to  them.  But  we  heartily  wish  that  none  such  may  be  found,  but  that 
all  may  be  as  ready  to  accept  of  our  act  of  grace  and  oblivion  as  we  are 
to  grant  it ;  it  being  our  earnest  desire  that  the  very  memory  of  p^L^l 
misfortunes  and  errors  may  be  effaced,  and  that  no  obstacle  may  remaia 
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to  perfect  union  betwixt  king  and  people;  which  will  be  the  mora 
easily  compassed,  when  they  compare  what  they  have  aafiered  ooder 
the  dominion  of  foreigners  with  what  we  here  offer  to  them»  and  are 
finnly  resolved  to  perform.  Let  therefore  all  true  En^iahmen  join  with 
OS  on  this  occasion  in  their  country's  cause,  and  be  fiiUy  oooviDced^ 
that  we  neither  do  nor  shall  propose  to  ourselres  any  other  hi^ineas  or 
glory,  but  what  shall  arise  from  our  effectually  providing  for  the  honour 
and  welfkre  of  the  nation,  and  maintaining  every  part  of  its  happy  oooati* 
tnlioB  both  in  church  and  state.*' 

After  the  chevalier  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  different  manilea- 
toes  read,  the  corporation  went  out  to  meet  the  prince,  who  entered  the 
eity  under  a  general  salute  of  artillery.* 

In  many  points  of  view  the  capture  of  Carlisle  would  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  the  prince,  if  be  had  been  strong  enough  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  terror  which  that  event,  and  his  subsequent 
advanoe  into  the  very  heart  of  England,  had  thrown  the  people  of  that 
kingdom  ;  bat  his  means  were  soon  found  quite  inadequate  to  accomplish 
his  end.  Even  if  his  resources  had  been  much  greater  than  ever  they 
were,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  jealousies  and  dissensions,  which, 
at  an  early  period,  began  to  distract  his  councils,  would  not  have 
rendered  all  his  exertions,  for  obtaining  the  g^eat  object  of  his  ambition, 
unavailable. 

The  origo  malt,  the  source  of  the  discord,  and  all  the  misfortunes, 
as  the  Jacobites  would  say,  that  flowed  from  it,  are  attributed  by  an  in- 
dividnalf  who  had  good  opportunities  of  judging,  and  whose  narrative 
appears  to  be  impartial,  to  "the  unbounded  ambition  of  Secretary 
Murray,  who  from  the  beginning  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
direction  and  management  of  every  thing.  To  this  passion  he  sacrificed 
what  chance  there  was  of  a  restoration,  though  that  was  the  foundation 
on  which  all  his  hopes  were  built.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  securing 
the  prince's  favour  long  enough  before  he  could  be  rivalled.  He  was 
almost  the  only  personal  acquaintance  the  prince  found  in  Scotland.  It 
was  he  that  had  engaged  the  prince  tor  make  this  attempt  upon  so  slight 
a  foundation,  and  the  wonderful  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  it 
was  placed  to  his  account.  The  duke  of  Perth,  whose  character  indeed 
was  well-known  to  the  prince,  judging  of  Murray's  heart  by  his  own, 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  integrity,  went  readily  into  all  his 
schemes,  and  confirmed  the  prince  in  the  esteem  he  had  already  con- 
ceived for  Murray.  After  Mr  Kelly  was  gone,  there  was  only  Sii^ 
Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr  Sullivan,  of  those  that  had  come  along 
with  the  prince  that  had  any  thing  to  say  with  him,  and  them  Murray 
had  gained  entirely.  Lord  George  Murray  was  the  man  the  secretary 
dreaded  most  as  a  rived.  Lord  George's  birth,  age,  capacity*  and  ex- 
perience, would  naturally  give  him  great  advantage  over  the  secretary ; 

•  Ray,  99.  Boyse,  p.  100.  t  Maxwell  of  KlrkconnelU 
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but  the  secretary  bad  got  the  start  of  him,  and  was  determined  to 
at  nothing  to  maintain  his  ground. 

**  He  began  by  representing  Lord  George  as  a  traitor  to  the  prince. 
He  assured  him  that  he  had  joined  on  purpose  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  delivering  him  up  to  the  government,  tt  was  hardly  possible  to 
guard  against  this  imposture.  The  prince  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
bis  secretary's  integrity,  and  knew  little  of  Lord  George  Murray »  so 
the  calumny  had  its  full  effect.  Lord  Geoi^e  soon  came  to  know  the 
suspicion  the  prince  had  of  him,  and  was  affected  as  one  may  easily 
enough  imagine.  To  be  sure,  nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  a 
man  of  honour,  and  one  that  was  now  for  the  third  time  venturing  his 
life  and  fortune  for  the  royal  cause.  The  prince  was  partly  undeceived  by 
Lord  George's  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  (of  Preston),  and  had  Lord 
George  improved  that  opportunity,  he  might  perhaps  have  gained  the 
prince's  favour,  and  got  the  better  of  the  secretary ;  but  bis  haughty  and 
overbearing  manner  prevented  a  thorough  reconciliation,  and  seconded 
the  malice  and  malicious  insinuations  of  his  rival.  Lord  George  did  not 
altogether  neglect  making  his  court.  Upon  some  occasions  be  was 
very  obsequious  and  respectful,  but  had  not  temper  to  go  through  with 
it.  He  now  and  then  broke  out  into  such  violent  sallies,  as  the  prince 
could  not  digest,  though  the  situation  of  his  afiairs  forced  him  to  bear 
with  them. 

**  The  secretary's  station  and  favour  bad  attached  to  him  such  as 
were  confident  of  success,  and  had  nothing  in  view  but  making  their 
fortunes.  Nevertheless,  Lord  George  bad  greater  weight  and  influence 
in  the  council,  and  generally  brought  the  majority  over  to  his  opinion, 
which  60  irritated  the  ambitious  secretary,  that  be  endeavoured  all  he 
could  to  give  the  prince  a  bad  impression  of  the  council  itself,  and  en- 
gaged to  lay  it  entirely  aside.  He  had  like  to  have  prevailed  at  Carlisle, 
but  the  council  was  soon  resumed,  and  continued  ever  after  to  be  held 
upon  extraordinary  emergencies.  It  was  not  in  this  particular  only  that 
Murray's  ambition  was  detrimental  to  the  prince's  affairs.  Though  he 
was  more  jealous  of  Lord  George  Murray  than  of  any  body  (else,) 
Lord  George  was  not  the  only  person  be  dreaded  as  a  rival.  There 
were  abundance  of  gentlemen  in  the  army,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Mr 
Murray,  but  bis  early  favour  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  excluding 
most  of  them  from  the  prince's  presence  and  acquaintance.  All  those 
gentlemen  that  joined  the  prince  after  Murray  were  made  known  un- 
der the  character  he  thought  fit  to  give  of  them,  and  all  employments 
about  the  prince's  person,  and  many  in  the  army,  were  of  bis  nomina- 
tion.  These  be  filled  with  such  as,  be  had  reason  to  think,  would 
never  thwart  his  measures,  but  be  content  to  be  bis  tools  and  creatures 
without  aspiring  higher.  Thus  some  places  of  the  greatest  trust  and 
importance  were  given  to. little  insignificant  fellows,  while  there  were 
abundance  of  gentlemen  of  figure  and  merit,  that  bad  no  employment 
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at  ally,  and  who  might  have  been  of  great  use  had  they  been  properly 

employed."* 

Till  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  Secretary  Murray  had  been  able  to 
disguise  his  jealousy  of  Lord  George  Murray,  who,  from  his  high 
military  attainments,  had  been  able  hitherto  to  rule  the  council ;  but, 
on  that  occasion,  the  secretary  displayed  his  hostility  openly,  and 
Lord  George  thereupon  resigned  his  command  as  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals of  the  army.  The  circumstances  whiph  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Lord  George  were  these.  It  appears  that,  before  the 
blockading  party  left  Brampton,  he  desired  Charles  to  give  him  some 
idea  of  the  terms  his  royal  highness  would  accept  of  from  Carlisle,  not 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  powers  to  conclude  a  capitulation,  but  merely 
to  enable  him  to  adjust  the  terms  according  to  the  prince's  intentions, 
and  thereby  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  Charles  not  being  able  to  come 
to  any  resolution  before  Lord  George's  departure,  his  lordship  begged 
of  him  to  send  his  instructions  after  him,  that  he  might  know  how  to 
conduct  himself  in  the  event  of  an  offer  of  surrender  by  the  city  ;  but 
the  secretary  interposed,  and  told  Lord  George  plainly,  that  he  consi- 
dered the  terms  of  capitulation  as  a  matter  within  his  province,  and  with 
which  Lord  George  had  no  right  to  interfere. f  Lord  Geoi^e  has  not 
communicated  the  answer  he  gave  to  Murray  on  this  occasion.  The  part 
of  the  army  destined  for  the  blockade,  though  willing  to  take  their  turn 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  averse  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  it 
Their  commander  was  aware  of  this  feeling,  and,  in  a  letter  written  to 
his  brother,  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Har- 
bery,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
proposed  a  plan  which  he  thought  would  satisfy  both  parties.  After 
alluding  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  who  had 
himself  wrought  in  the  trenches  to  encourage  his  men  to  erect  the 
battery,  and  the  great  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  Lord  George  requested  the  marquis  to  represent  to  the 
prince,  that  the  men  posted  upon  the  blockade  would  not  expose  them- 
selves, either  in  trenches  or  in  the  open  air  within  cannon  shot,  or  evec 
within  musket  shot  of  the  town,  but  by  turns  with  the  rest  of  the  aimy; 
and  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  decided  by  lot  who  should  mount  guard 
the  first  night,  second  night,  and  so  on.  To  carry  the  views  of  his  men 
into  efiect.  Lord  George  proposed  the  following  plan,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  council  of  war,  viz.  that  fifty  men  should  be  draughted 
out  of  each  of  the  battalions  that  remained  at  Brampton,  with  proper  offi- 
cers, and  at  least  two  majors  out  of  the  six  battalions  ;  and  that  these 
should  be  sent  to  Butcherly,  within  a  mile  of  the  battery  ;  and  that  as 
.  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  might  be  a  sufficient  guard  for  the  battery, 
the  six  battalions  would  in  this  way  furnish  two  guards,  in  addition  to 
which,  he  proposed  that  two  additional  guards  should  be  draughted,  one 

•  Kirkoonnel  MS.  f  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  49. 
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from  the  Athole  brigftde*  and  the  other  from  Genertl  Gordon's  and  Liord 
Ogilvy's  regiments  ;  and,  by  the  time  these  four  guards  had  served  in 
rotation,  he  reckoned  that  the  dty  would  be  taken,  or  the  blockade  re- 
moved. A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Brampton  upon  thk  prc^rasal, 
which  came  to  the  resolution,  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  body,  which 
formed  the  blockade,  bad  taken  their  turn  as  guards,  the  division  of 
the  army  at  Brampton  should  march  in  a  body,  and  form  the  blockade, 
but  that  no  detachments  i^uki  be  sent  from  the  different  corps;  nor  did 
the  council  think  it  fair  to  order  any  such,  as  these  corps  had  had 
all  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  blockade  of  Edinburgh.* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  resignation  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Prince  Charles,  dated  the  fifteentk 
of  November,  threw  up  his  commissiqp,  assigning  as  his  reason  the  little 
weight  which  his  advice,  as  a  general  officer,  had  with  his  royal  high- 
ness. He,  however,  stated,  that  as  he  had  ever  had  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Stuart,  "  and  in  particular  to  the  king,"  he  would  serve  at 
a  volunteer,  and  that  it  was  his  design  to  be  that  night  in  the  trenches. 
In  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  the  same  day  to  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  he  stated  that  he  was  constantly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  going 
on  in  the  army,  and  that  he  was  determined  never  again  to  act  as  an  of- 
ficer ;  but  that  as  a  volunteer,  he  would  show  that  no  man  wished  more  to 
the  cause,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  service. 
At  the  request  of  the  marquis,  who  informed  Lord  George  that  Charlei 
wished  to  see  him,  Lord  George  waited  upon  the  prince,  who  appears 
to  have  received  him  dryly.  On  being  informed  by  Lord  George,  that 
he  had  attended  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  prince,  Charles 
denied  that  he  had  required  his  attendance,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
nothing  particular  to  day  to  him.  His  lordship  then  repeated  his  offer 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  Charles  tdd  him  he  might  do  so,  and  here  the 
conversation  ended.  In  a  conversation-  which  took  place  afterwards^ 
between  Lord  George  and  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  former  entered 
into  some  details,  to  show  that  in  his  station,  as  lieutenant-general,  he 
had  had  no  authority,  and  that  others  had  usurped  the  office  of  general, 
by  using  the  name  of  the  prince.  He  complained  that,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  drudgery,  every  thing  of  moment  was  done  without  Ui 
knowledge  or  advice.  He  concluded  by  observing,  that  he  had  ventur- 
ed his  all, — ^life,  fortune,  and  family,-— in  short,  every  thing  but  his  hen* 
our,-^that,  as  to  the  last,  he  had  some  to  lose,  but  none  to  gain,  in  Uia 
way  things  were  managed,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  resolved  upon  a 
private  station,  f 

Although  it  does  not  appear  from  the  letters  of  Lord  George  Murray, 
referred  to,  that  be  resigned  his  commission  from  a  dislike  to  serve 
under  the  duke  of  Perth,  who  had,  in  reality,  acted  as  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  siege ;  yet  it  is  generally  understood,  that  this  was  one  oi 

•  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  ^-60.  f  Jarobite  Memoirs^  p.  52. 
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the  TeaaoxkBy  if  not  the  principal*  which  indaced  him  to  reftign.  Thit 
Tiew  aeema  to  derive  support  from  the  circuBistaace  of  his  aocepting  tb« 
chief  command,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  on  the  resignation  of 
the  duke  of  Perth.  Mr  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel*  who  was  with  the  annjr 
at  the  time,  gives  the  following  statement  in  rebtion  to  this  al&ir  :--* 

'*  This  command  of  the  duke  of  Perth  had  like  to  have  bad  bad  oon- 
sequences.     It  was  not  so  much  relished  by  some  of  the  prince's  friends 
as  it  had  been  by  his  enemies.     It  seems  it  had  not  gone  well  down 
with  Lord  George  Murray ;  for  about  the  time  Carlisle  surrendered,  he 
had  resigned  his  commission  of  lieutenant-general^  and  acquainted  the 
prince>  that  henceforward  he  would  serve  as  a  volunteer.     It  would  be 
rash  in  me  to  pretend  to  determine  whether  ambition,  or  zeal  for  the 
prince's  service,  determined  Lord  George  to  take  this  step ;  or, — ^if  both 
had  a  share  in  it, — ^which  was  predominant.     It  belongs  only  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  to  judge  of  an  action  which  might  have  proceeded 
irpm  very  different  motives.     The  duke  of  Perth  was  an  older  lieute 
nant-generaJ  than  Lord  Greorge  Murray.    Hitherto  they  had  had  separate 
commands,  and  did  not  interfere  with  one  another  till  this  siege,  when 
the  duke  of  Perth  acted  as  principal  commander,  having  directed  the 
attack,  signed  the  capitulation,  and  given  orders  in  the  town  till  the 
prince's  arrival.     This  was  a  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  :  it 
was  perhaps  not  agreeable  for  Lord  George  to  serve  under  the  duke  of 
•»Perth,  who  was  certainly  much  inferior  to  him  in  years  and  experience. 
He  thought  himself  the  fittest  man  in  the  army  to  be  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  he  was  not  the  only  person  who  thought  so.     Had  it  been  led  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  choose  a  general^  Lord  George  would 
have  carried  it  by  vast  odds  against  the  dake  of  Perth ;  but  there  was 
another  pretext  which  was  more  insisted  on,  as  less  offensive  to  the  duke 
of  Perth,  who  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed,  even  by  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  and  that  was  his  religion, 
which,  they  said,  made  him  incapable  of  having  any  command  in  Eng- 
land.   It  was  upon  this  the  greatest  stress  was  laid  by  those  that  com* 
pUtined  of  the  duke's  command.     They  said  that  in  England,  Roman 
dettholics  were  excluded  from  all  employments,'  civil  and  military,  by 
laws  anterior  to  the  Revolution^ — ^that  these  laws,  whether  reasonable  or 
not,  ought  to  subsist  until  they  were  repealed,— that  a  contrary  conduct, 
without  a  visible  necessity  ibr  it,  would  confirm  all  which  had  beeti 
spread  of  late,  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press,  of  the  prince's  designs 
to  overturn  the  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state, — that  indeed  the 
prince,  in  his  present  circumstances,  could  not  be  blamed  for  allowing  a 
Roman  catholic  the  command  of  a  regiment  he  had  raised,  or  even  a 
more  extensive  command,  if  a  superiority  of  genius  and  military  ex- 
perience entitled  him  to  it ;  but  these  reasons  could  not  be  alleged  for 
the  duke  of  Perth.     A  good  deal  to  this  purpose  was  commonly  talked 
in  the  army,  and  by  some  people  with  great  warmth.     A  gentleman 
who  had  been  witness  to  such  conversation,  and  dreaded  nothing  so 

III.  s 
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much  as  dissension  in  a  cause  that  could  never  succeed  but  by  unani- 
mity, resolved  to  speak  to  the  duke  of  Perth  upon  this  ungrateful  sub- 
ject.    He  had  observed,  that  those  that  were  loudest  in  their  complaints 
were  least  inclined  to  give  themselves  any  trouble  in  finding  out  a  remedy. 
The  duke,  who  at  this  time  was  happy,  but  not  elevated  by  his  success, 
reasoned  very  coolly  upon  the  matter.     He  could  never  be  convinced, 
that  it  was  unreasonable  that  he  should  have  the  principal  command. 
But  when  it  was  represented  to  him,  that  since  that  opinion  prevailed, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  the  prince's  affairs  might  equally  suffer,  he 
took  his  resolution  in  a  moment,  said  he  never  had  any  thing  in  view 
but  the  prince's  interest,  and  would  cheerftxlly  sacrifice  every  thing  to  it 
And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
acquainting  the  prince  with  the  complaints  that  were  against  him,  insist- 
ed upon  being  allowed  to  give  up  his  command,  and  to  serve  henceforth 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment.     A  plain  narrative  of  the  duke  of  Perth's 
behaviour  on  this  delicate  occasion,  is  the  best  encomium  that  can  be 
made  of  it.     By  this  means,  Liord  George  Murray,  who  had  resumed 
his  place,  became  general  of  the  army,  under  the  prince ;  for  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Athole,  *  who  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  took  nothing 
upon  him."  f 

*  Marquis  of  Tullibardine.  f  Kirkconnel  MS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  note,  or  memorandum  holograph  of  the  prince,  among 
the  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  possession  of  his  M^'esty,  in  relation  to  Lord  George  Murray. 
That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  battle  of  Ctilloden,  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

•«  LA  G(eorge  consider(ed)  being  very  bad  before  joining  y«  P(rince)  at  P(erth.) 
|Iis  refusing  to  make  the -siege  of  Carlisle,  which  P(rince)  undertook  himself  after  he 
layd  doun  his  comition,  and  y«  D(uke)  of  P(erth)  opened  the  trenches,  by  y«  P*8  orders 
ihey  surrendered  at  discretion,  as  by  the  countenance  the  P.  made,  it  made  them  belieTC 
his  army  was  Ten  T(housand)  M(en)  and  cannon  of  four-and-twenty,  tho*  in  reality  he 
had  bearly  Three  T.  fitting  all,  and  only  four  Swedish  field  pieces  of  4  pounders.  A 
little  before  y«  last  unfortunate  B(attle)  L<^.  G.  M.  undertook  the  attack  of  the  Poste  of 
Bier  Castell,  where  y«  Hessian  T(roop8)  were,  and  he  took  an  officer,  which  he  sent 
back  without  so  much  as  consulting  the  P.  This  is  a  thing  so  contrary  to  aB  rule,  or 
imy  military  practice,  that  no  one  that  has  the  least  sense  can  be  guilty  of  without  some 
privat  reson  of  his  own.  "When  y*  enemy  was  so  much  aproching,  and  seeming  to  be 
determined  to  atack  us  lastly  at  Inverness,  iff  wee  did  not  them  y"  P.  caled  a  Coundll  of 
war  on  y«  16  May,  (should  be  15th  April,)  when  all  y*  chifi^  were  assembled,  and  lA,  6. 
M.— y»  P.  let  every  one  spake  before  him.  L*.  G.  M.  was  the  last,  and  he  proposed  t» 
atack  him  that  night  as  y*  best  expedient;  this  was  just  what  y*  P.  intended,  but  had 
kept  it  in  his  brest.  T«  P.  then  embraced,  L^.  G.  M.  aproved  it,  and  oned  it  was  his 
project ;  it  was  agreed  upon.  But  then  it  was  question  of  y«  manor.  It  is  to  be  obsenr- 
ed,  that  y«  P.  proposed  to  keep  F.  Augustus,  and  to  make  it  searve  as  a  pleaee  of  ralleiag 
in  case  of  a  defete.    But  that  was  unanimously  reject  by  y*  dnfb^  so  it  was  bloon  up.** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

luezplioable  conduct  of  Manhal  Wade— Charlw  holds  a  ooundl  of  war,  which  iwoWaa 
to  inarch  south— Departure  of  the  Highland  army  from  Carlisle— ArriTSs  at  Man- 
chester;^— Formation  of  the  Manchester  regiment— Departure  of  the  Highland  army 
from  Manchester,  and  arriral  at  Derby — Alarm  at  London— Council  of  war  held  at 
Derby — Determination  of  Charles  to  march  to  London— He  is  OTerniled  by  his  couu' 
dl,  which  resolves  to  retreai— Proposal  of  Charles  to  march  Into  Wales  also  rq'ected 
— Extraordinary  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Secretary  Murray,  and  others- 
Second  meeting  of  the  council — Resolution  to  retreat  adhered  to— Negotiations  of  the 
Chevalier's  agents  with  France — Arriral  of  Prinee  Henry,  brother  of  Charles,  in 
France — Treaty  of  Fontainebleau — French  expedition  under  Lord  John  Drumroond 
— His  arriTal  and  proceedings — Retreat  of  the  Highland  army  to  Scotland — Skirmish 
at  Clifton— Re^capture  of  Carlisle. 

A1.THOU6H  Marshal  Wade  must  have  been  duly  apprized  of  the  am- 
val  of  the  Highland  army  in  England,  yet  it  was  not  until  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  their  march  to  Brampton,  and  of  their 
probable  advance  upon  Newcastle,  that  he  began  to  move.  He  set 
out  from  Newcastle  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  the  day  after  the 
surrender  of  Carlisle ;  but  a  deep  snow,  which  had  just  fitllen,  retarded 
his  march  so  much,  that  his  army  did  not  reach  Ovington  till  eight 
o'clock  that  night.  Next  day  he  advanced  to  Hexham,  where  the  first 
column  of  his  army  arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the 
rear  did  not  get  up  till  near  midnight.  The  army,  unable  to  proceed  far- 
ther on  account  of  the  snow,  encamped  on  a  moor  near  the  town,  and 
the  men  were  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  straw  to  repose  upon 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  kindled  large  fires  all  over  the  ground  to  pro*' 
tect  the  troops  from  the  cold,  which  was  unusually  severe.*  At  Hex- 
ham, Wade  was  informed  of  the  reduction  of  Carlisle.  He  remained 
there  three  days  in  the  expectation  of  a  thaw ;  but  the  road  to  Carlisle 
continuing  impassable,  he  returned  to  Newcastle,  which  he  reached  on 
the  twenty-second  of  November.f  The  conduct  of  Marshal  Wade,  in 
delaying  his  march  from  Newcastle,  has  been  justly  censured,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he  made  a  movement  in  advance  upon  Car- 

*  Professor  Maclaurin,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  in  returning  to  Edinburgh  from 
York,  whither  he  had  iled  on  the  entrance  of  the  Highland  army  into  the  capital,  caught 
a  cold  on  the  road,  during  Thursday,  the  14th  of  November,  and  the  two  following  days, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. — CvUoden' Papertt  p.  262. 

t  Boyse,  p.  101. 
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lisle  about  the  time  the  iDsurgents  marched  to  Brampton,  that  town  would 
have  been  saved. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  success  which  had  attended  Charles's  arms 
in  England,  spread  a  general  alarm  through  all  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  and  extended  even  to  the  capital  itself.  Such  was 
the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all  class- 
es, that  whilst  the  most  trifling  article  of  good  news  led  them  to  indulge 
in  the  most  extravagant  manifestations  of  joy,  the  smallest  reverse  of 
fortune  plunged  them  into  the -most  abject  distress.  Sir  Andrew  Mit- 
chell, alluding  to  this  circumstance  in  a  letter  to  President  Forbes,  says, 
that  if  he  had  not  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  know  the  nataral 
bravery  of  the  people,  he  should  have  formed  a  very  false  opinion  of 
them  from  their  demeanour  at  the  period  in  question.* 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Carlisle  was  known  in  Lon- 
don, the  government  resolved  to  assemble  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
in  Staffordshire,  under  Sir  John  Ligonier,  an  officer  of  considerable 
military  experience.  For  this  purpose.  Sir  John  left  London  on  the 
twenty-first  of  November,  taking  along  with  him  nine  old  battalions, 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  part  of  his  own  regiment  of  horse.  In 
addition  to  this  and  the  other  army  under  Wade*  a  third  army,  to  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  his  majesty,  was  ordered  to 
be  raised,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  London  for  its  protection. 
The  city  and  castle  of  Chester  were  put  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  and 
the  town  of  Liverpool  raised  a  regiment  of  seven  hundred  men,  who 
were  clothed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  mustered  at  Carlisle,  the  prince's  army  amounted  only  to  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men.f  The  idea  of  marching  to  London  and 
overturning  the  government  with  such  a  force,  in  the  face  of  three  armies 
and  a  numerous  militia,  amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
could  scarcely  have  been  entertained  by  any  adventurer,  however  san- 
guine his  hopes  may  have  been ;  but  Charles  was  so  full  of  his  object, 
that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  which  he 
imagined  would  be  surmounted  by  the  tried  valour  of  his  troops,  and 
the  junction  of  a  considerable  party  in  England  devoted  to  his  cause. 

To  determine  upon  the  course  to  be  next  pursued,  Charles  called  a 
council  of  war  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  Carlisle,  in  which  diflfer- 
ent  opinions  were  maintained.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  either 
an  invasion  from  France,  or  an  insurrection  in  England,  some  of  the 
itnembers  proposed  returning  to  Scotland,  where  a  defensive  war  could 
be  carried  on  till  such  time  as  thie  prince  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
resume  offensive  operations.  Others  were  for  remaining  at  Carlisle,  and 
quartering  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  till  they  saw  whether  there 

«  CuUoden  Papers,  p.  265. 

t  llie  Chevalier  Johnstone  says  Jt  did  not  exceed  4,500;  and  Maxwell  of  Klrkconrt-1, 
that  St  amounted  to  4,400. 
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should  be  any  indieatioiM  of  a  rising  in  England*  A  third  party  pro* 
posed  that  they  should  march  to  Newcastle  and  engage  Wade's  army. 
A  iburth,  that  the  army  should  eontinoe  its  ronte  to  London  by  the 
west  or  Lancashire  road»  io  support  of  which  opinion  they  urged  this 
argument,  that  being  now  in  possession  of  Carlisle,  they  had,  at  the 
worst,  a  safe  retreat  This  last  pn^XMal  being  qnite  in  accordance  with 
the  prince's  own  sentiments,  he  declared  that  his  opinion  of  marching 
directly  to  London,  in  terms  of  the  resolution  entered  into  at  £dia« 
burgh,  was  in  no  respect  altered  since  he. entered  England*  Lord 
George  Murray,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  was  then  desired 
by  the  prince  to  give  his  opinion.  His  lordship  entered  at  some  length 
into  the  question ;  stated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of 
the  different  opinions ;  and  concluded,  by  observing,  that  for  himself  he 
could  not  venture  to  advise  his  royal  highness  to  march  far  into  Eng* 
laud,  without  receiving  more  enoonragement  from  the  country  than  he 
had  hitherto  got;  but  he  was  persuaded,  that  if  his  royal  highneA 
wiEUB  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  what  could  be  expected,  and  would 
march  south,  his  army,  though  small,  would  follow  him.  Afier  Lord 
George  had  done  speaking,  Charles  immediately  said  he  would  venture 
the  trial.  In  giving  lus  opinion.  Lord  Geoi^e  says  he  spoke  with  the 
more  caution,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  circumstances  which  had 
led  to  his  resignation.* 

As  a  considerable  number  of  men  had  been  collected  at  Perth  since 
the  prince's  departure  from  Scotland,  and  more  were  on  their  way 
thither  from  the  north,  Charles,  before  leaving  Carlisle  for  the  south, 
sent  Madauchlan  of  Madauchlan  to  Scotland  with  an  order  to  Lord 
Strathallan,  to  march  with  aU  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  join 
the  army  in  England ;  but  thb  order  was  disregarded. 

Whilst  encamped  at  Duddingston,  the  Highlanders  preferred  sleeping 
in  the  open  air,  and  had  with  difficulty  been  prevailed  upon  to  use  the 
tents  which  had  been  captured  at  Preston,  and  provided  at  Edinburgh. 
These  tents  were  packai  up  for  the  campaign  in  England;  but  the 
party,  to  whose  care  they  were  intrusted,  most  unaccountably  left  the 
whole  of  them  at  Lockerby  along  with  other  baggage.  The  whole,  con* 
sisting  of  thirty  cart-loads,  were  captured  by  a  party  of  country  people, 
who  carried  them  to  Dumfries.  After  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  Loch- 
iel  went  with  a  party  to  reclaim  the  baggage,  failing  which,  he  was 
ordered  to  exact  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  town ;  but  before  he 
reached  Dumfries  he  was  recalled.  The  army,  therefore,  being  now 
without  tents,  and  the  season  very  severe,  it  was  resolved  so  to  arrange 
the  order  of  march  as  to  get  the  army  accommodated  in  the  towns. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  determined  that  one  part  of  the  army  should  pre- 
cede the  other  by  a  day's  march,  the  second  division  always  occupying 

*  Lord  George  Murray's  Narralive,  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  48.     Home's  Works,  voL 
ttl.  p.  180. 
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the  quarters  evacuated  by  the  first ;  but  that,  where  the  couDtry  would 
admit  of  it,  there  should  be  only  half-a-day's  march  betwixt  them.* 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  first  division,  commanded  by  Liord  George 
Murray,  left  Carlisle  on  the  twentieth  of  November.  It  consisted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  which  being  appointed  to 
guard  the  thirteen  cannon  and  ammunition,  was  not  included  in  either  di 
vision,  of  the  whole  of  the  low  country  regiments,f  six  in  number,  with  the 
life-guards  under  Lord  Elcho,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the  division. 
Each  of  these  regiments  led  the  van  in  its  turn.  This  division  reached 
Penrith  the  same  day,  having  performed  a  march  of  eighteen  miles. 
The  second  division,  consisting  of  the  clan  regiments  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cavalry,  headed  by  the  prince  in  person,  left  Carlisle  next  day, 
and  arrived  at  Penrith  that  night,  and  entered  the  quarters  occupied  by 
the  first  division,  which  marched  the  same  day  to  Sbap,  where  it  pass- 
ed the  night.:t  ^^  ^^^  march  of  the  prince's  division  the  cavalry  al- 
ways marched  at  its  head,  and  each  of  the  clan  regiments  led  the  van 
by  turns,  agreeably  to  the  plan  observed  by  the  division  under  Lord 
George  Murray.  A  garrison  of  about  two  hundred  men  was  left  in 
Carlisle  under  the  command  of  one  Hamilton,  who  had  been  made  de- 
puty-governor under  the  duke  of  Perth,  on  whom  the  governorship  had 
been  conferred.§ 

On  reaching  Penrith,  Charles,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  the  march 
of  Wade  from  Newcastle,  and  of  his  arrival  at  Hexham.  Resolved  to 
return  to  Carlisle  and  give  battle  to  Wade,  should  he  advance  upon  that 
city,  Charles  remained  all  the  next  day  at  Penrith,  waiting  for  further 
intelligence  of  the  marshal's  movements ;  but  receiving  information  from ' 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  still  remained  with  his  horse  at  Brampton,  that 
the  English  general  was  on  his  way  back  to  Newcastle,  Charleis  marched 
to  Kendal  on  the  twenty-third.  The  van  of  the  army,  which  had  ar- 
rived at  Kendal  on  the  previous  day,  marched  on  the  twenty-third  to 
Lancaster,  ^here  it  halted  for  the  night.  The  prince  resumed  his  march 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  reached  Lancaster,  on  which  day  the  first  di- 
vision went  to  Garstang.  On  the  twenty-sixth  the  whole  army  reached 
Preston,  where  they  halted  till  the  twenty-seventh.     Recollecting  the 

*  Kirkconnel  MS.  ^ 

t  So  called,  to  distinguish  tJiem  from  the  clan  regiments,  though  the  greater  part  were 
Highlanders,  and  wore  the  Highland  garb,  which  was  indeed  the  dress  of  the  who/e 
army. — Ibid, 

t  Charles,  during  his  stay  at  Carlisle,  lived  in  the  house  of  a  Mr  Hymer,  an  attorney, 
to  whom  he  paid  twenty  guineas,  being  five  guineas  per  diem,  for  the  use  of  his  house, 
ns  nuted  in  the  prince's  household  book,  recently  published  in  the  Jacobite  Memoirs. 
James  Gib,  his  master  of  household,  appears  to  have  grudged  (Charles's  liberality,  as  he 
observes  that  Hymer  furnished  nothing,  not  even  coal  or  candle ;  and,  moreover,  ^^  . 
he  and  his  wife  had  every  day  two  dishes  of  meat  at  dinner,  and  as  many  at  supper,  at 
the  cost  of  the  prince.  But  Charles's  liberality  was  not  confined  to  landlords,  for  Gib 
states,  that  whenever  he  happened  to  pass  even  a  night  in  a  gentleman's  house,  his  or- 
diiiary  custom  was  to  give  at  least  five  guineas  of  '  drink-money'  to  the  servants. 

S  Kirkconnel  MS.  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  40. 
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fete  of  the  Highland  army  at  Preston  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
the  Highlanders  had  imbibed  an  idea  that  they  would  never  get  beyond 
that  town ;  bat  Lord  George  Murray,  on  being  informed  of  it,  dispelled 
this  superstitious  dread  by  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Ribble,  and 
quartering  a  considerable  number  of  his  men  on  the  other  side  of  that 
river.* 

During  his  progress  to  Preston,  Charles  received  no  marks  of  at- 
tachment from  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  through  which 
he  passed ;  but  at  Preston  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  acclamations  and 
the  ringing  of  bells.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  Mr  Townley,  a 
catholic  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  French  service,  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen,  no  person  of  any  note  joined  him.  By  dint 
of  entreaty  a  few  recruits  were  indeed  raised;  but  it  was  not  with 
such  levies  that  Charles  could  expect  to  strengthen  his  army.  At  Pres- 
ton Charles  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  he  repeated  the  assurances 
he  alleged  he  had  received  from  his  English  partisans,  and  gave  them 
fresh  hopes  of  being  joined  by  them  oh  their  arrival  at  Manchester.  The 
Highland  chiefs  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  their  march.  Lord 
George  Murray  proposed  to  march  with  his  column  to  Liverpool,  and 
to  join  the  other  division  at  Macclesfield ;  but  this  proposal  was  over- 
ruled .f 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  the  Highland  army  left  Preston 
and  marched  to  Wigan,|  where  they  passed  the  night.  Next  day  the 
whole  army  entered  Manchester,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  illuminated  their  houses,  and  lighted  up  bonfires  in  the  even- 
ing, to  express  their  joy.  The  same  evening  one  Dickson,  a  sergeant, 
enlisted  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston, 
presented  a  hundred  and  eighty  recruits  whom  he  had  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  day  in  Manchester.  This  young  Scotchman,  whom  the 
Chevalier  represents  to  have  been  '*  as  brave  and  intrepid  as  a  lion," 
disappointed  at  his  own  ill  success  in  raising  recruits  at  Preston,  had 
requested  permission  from  Johnstone,  in  whose  company  he  was,  to 
proceed  to  Manchester — a  day's  march  before  the  army — to  make  sure  of 
some  recruits  before  it  should  arrive  there.  The  Chevalier  reproved  him 
sharply  for  entertaining  so  wild  and  extravagant  a  project,  which  would  ex- 
pose him  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  and  hanged,  and  ordered  him  back 
to  bis  company ;  but  Dickson,  reckless  of  consequences,  quitted  Pres- 
ton on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  with  his  mistress  and  a  drum- 
mer, and  travelling  all  night,  entered  Manchester  next  morning,  and 
immediately  began  to  beat  up  for  recruits  for  "  The  Yellow  Haired  Lad- 
die." Conceiving  that  the  Highland  army  was  at  hand,  the  populace  at 
first  did  not  interrupt  him ;  but  when  they  ascertained  that  the  army 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  toI.  ii.  p.  4&7> 
f  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  5^ 

I  At  Wigan,  Charles  gave  "  a  v^oman»»  ten  guineas  for  one  night  for  the  use  of  her 
house,  her  husband,  **  a  squire,  being  from  home." — Household  Book, 
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would  not  arrive  tUl  the  eveoing,  tbey  surrouoded  him  in  a  tttmultuout 
maDoer^  with  the  intention  of  taking  him  prisoner  dead  or  alive.    Dick- 
ion  presented  his  blunderboss,  charged  with  slugs,  threatening  to  Uow 
out  the  brains  of  those  who  first  dared  to  lay  hands  on  himself  or  the 
two  who  accompanied  him ;  and  by  turning  round  continually^  fiuni^ 
in  all  directions,  and  behaving  like  a  lion,  he  soon  enlai^ed  the  cirde 
which  a  crowd  of  pe<^le  had  formed  around  him.    Having  eontrived 
for  some  time  to  manosuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester,  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  took  arms,  and 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dickson,  to  rescue  him  from  the  ftiry  of  the 
mob ;  so  that  he  had  soon  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  aid  him,  who 
dispersed  the  crowd  in  a  very  short  time.     Dickscm  now  triumphed  in 
his  turn ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  he  proudly 
paraded  undisturbed  the  whole  day  with  his  drummer,  enl&ting  all  who 
offered  themselves.     That  evening,  on  presenting  his  recruits,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  expenses  did  not  exceed  three 
guineas.     This  adventure  gave  rise  to  many  a  joke,  at  the  expense  oi 
the  town  of  Manchester,  from  the  singular  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  taken  by  a  sergeant,  a  drummer,  and  a  girL* 

The  van  of  the  prince's  army,  consisting  of  a  hundred  horse,  entered 
Manchester  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  and,  to 
magnify  their  numbers,  ordered  quarters  to  be  prepared  for  ten  thousand 
men.  Another  party  of  cavalry  entered  the  town  at  ten  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Charles  himself,  accom- 
panied by  the  main  body,  marched  in  on  foot,  surrounded  by  a  select 
body  of  the  dans.  He  wore  on  this  occasion  a  Hght  tartan  plaid  belted 
with  a  blue  sash,  a  grey  wig,  and  a  blue  velvet  bonnet  with  silvier  lace, 
having  a  white  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  top,  by  which  latter  badge 
he  was  distinguished  from  his  general  officers,  who  wore  their  cockades 
on  one  side.f  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  throu|^  which  the 
Highlanders  had  passed,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  was  proclaimed. 
The  bells  of  the  town  were  rung,  and  in  the  evening  an  illumUDation 
was  made  and  bonfires  lighted,  by  orders  of  the  prince,  who  also  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  all  persons,  who  had  public  money  in  their 
hands,  to  pay  it  into  his  treasury.  The  army  halted  a  day  at  Man- 
chester and  beat  up  for  recruits.  They  were  joined  by  some  young 
men  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  town,  by  several  substantial 
tradesmen  and  &rmers,  and  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  common  men. 
These^  with  the  recroiits  raised  by  Dickson,  were  formed  into  a  corps 
called  the  Manchester  regiment,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Mr  Townley,   on   whom  the  rank  of  Colonel  was   conferred.     This 


•  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  6S.    This  statement  of  the  Chevalier  Johiiston«  is  corrobwr- 
ated  in  the  main  by  a  contemporary  journal  in  Marchant,  p.  197. 
t  Boyse,  p.  108. 
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regitneot  iMrer  exceeded  three  hundred  meii)  and  w«re  all  the  Enf  lUb 
who  ever  optnly  declared  for  the  prince.* 

Tbough  Charles'^  reception  at  Manchester  had  been  rather  flattering, 
yet  th^  encouragement  waa  not  such  aa  to  encourage  him  to  proceed, 
and  A  retreat  now  began  to  be  talked  of.  One  of  Lord  George  Mur* 
ray'a  friends  ventured  to  hint  to  bim  that  he  thought  they  had  advanced 
^  enoogh,  as  neither  of  the  etenta  they  had  anticipated,  of  an  insur- 
rection in  England,  or  a  landing  from  France,  were  Bliely  to  take  place. 
Lord  Oeorge,  who,  it  is  understood,  had  always  a  retreat  in  tiew,  If  not 
supported  by  a  party  in  England  or  by  succours  from  abroad,  said 
that  they  might  make  a  iarther  trial  by  going  as  ikr  aa  Derby,  but 
that  i(  they  did  not  receive  greater  encouragement  than  they  had  yet 
met  w^ith,  he  would  propose  a  retreaf  to  the  prince.f 

Conceiving  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Charles  to  march  by  Chester 
into  Wales,  the  bridges  over  the  Mersey,  on  the  road  to  ChMter,  had 
been  broken  ^(rwn  by  order  of  the  authorities ;  bat  this  precaution  was 
<iuite  unnecessary.  After  halting  a  day  at  Manchester  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  Macclesfield  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  December,  in  two 
divisions.  One  took  the  road  to  Stockport,  and  the  other  that  to 
KnoCtesford.  The  btidge  near  Stockport  having  been  broken  down, 
CharlcA  passed  the  river  with  the  water  up  to  his  middle.  At  Knottes- 
Ibrd  the  other  division  crossed  the  river  over  temporary  bridges,  madtf 
chiefly  out  of  poplar  trees  laid  length'Ways  with  planks  across.  The 
horse  and  arttlleiy  crossed  at  Chedle^rd.  In  the  evening  both  divi- 
sions joined  at  Macclesfield,  where  they  passed  the  night.{ 

At  Macclesfield  Charles  received  intelligence  that  the  army  of 
Ligonier,  of  which  the  duke  cf  Cumberland  had  taken  the  chief  com- 
mand, was  on  its  march,  and  was  quartered  at  Litchfield,  Coventry, 
Stafford,  and  Newcastle*uncler».Llne.  The  prince  resolved  to  march 
for  Derby.  To  conceal  their  intentions  from  the  enemy.  Lord  George 
Murray  offered  to  go  with  a  division  of  the  army  to  Congleton,  which 
lay  on  the  direct  road  to  Litchfield,  by  which  movement  he  expected 
that  the  duke  would  collect  his  army  in  a  body  at  Litchfield,  and  there- 
by leave  the  road  to  Derby  open.§  This  proposal  having  been  agreed 
XOf  Lord  George  went  next  day  with  his  division  to  Congleton,  whence 
he  dei^atched  Colonel  Ker  at  night  with  m  party  towards  New« 
castle-under-Line,  whither  the  duke  of  Kingston  had  retired  with  his 
horse,  on  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders,  to  get  intelligence  of  the 
enemy.  Ker  came  to  a  village  within  three  miles  of  Newcastle,  and 
had  almost  surprised  a  party  of  dragoons ;  but  he  succeeded  in  seizing 
one  Weir^  a  noted  spy,  who  had  been  at  Edinburgh  all  the  time  the 
prince  waa  tbere^  and  who  had  kept  hovering  about  the  army  during 
its  march  to  give  intelligence  of  its  motions.(f    The  main  body  of  the 

«  Kirkctmnel  M&  Johnstofte'i  Umt6\ti,  p.  66.    f  KirkMimd  MS.  \  B^yw,  p.  101. 

§  hotS  Georg«  MwrttyB  NarratiTe,  In  Joftebiter  M6mdir«,  p.  68. 

B  When  Weir  was  taken,  Mr  Maxwell  says  ''ht  Wtt  immediately  known  to  be  the 

111.  X 
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royal  army,  which  was  posted  at  Newcastle-under-Line^  on  bearing  of 
the  march  of  the  division  of  the  Highland  army  upon  Congleton,  re- 
treated towards  Litchfield,  and  other  bodies  that  were  beyond  Newcastle 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  near  that  town,  by  which  move 
ments  the  design  of  Lord  George  Murray  was  completely  answered. 
Having  thus  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  duke,  Lord  George  Marray, 
after  passing  the  night  at  Congleton,  went  off  early  next  morning  with 
his  division,  and  turning  to  the  left,  passed  through  Leek,  and  arrived 
at  Ashbourne  in  the  evening.  Charles,  who  had  halted  a  day  at  Mac- 
clesfield, took  the  road  to  Derby  by  Gawsworth,  and  entered  Leek  shortly 
after  the  other  division  had  left  it.  He  would  have  remained  there  till 
next  morning ;  but  as  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  keep  his  army  divided 
at  such  a  short  distance  from  the  r^al  forces,  who  might  fall  upon  either 
division,  he  set  out  from  Leek  about  midnight,  and  Joined  the  other 
column  at  Ashbourne  early  in  the  morning.*  The  duke  of  Devoo- 
shire,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  town  of  Derby,  with  a  body  of  seven 
hundred  militia,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Highland  army  had 
retired  from  the  town  on  the  preceding  evening.f 

On  the  fourth  of  December  Charles  put' the  first  division  of  his  army 
in  motion,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  his  van -guard,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  horse,  entered  Derby  and  ordered  quarters  for  nine 
thousand  men.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Lord  Elcho 
arrived  with  the  life-guards  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  on  horse- 
back. These  were  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  by  the  mm 
body,  which  entered  in  detached  parties  to  make  the  army  appear  as 
numerous  as  represented.  Charles  himself  did  not  arrive  till  the  dusk 
of  the  evening ;  he  entered  the  town  on  foot,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
in  a  house  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Exeter.f  During  the  day  the  bells 
were  rung,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  at  night.     The  magistrates  were 

same  person  that  had  been  employed  in  that  business  in  Flanders,  the  year  before.  It 
vras  proposed  to  hang  him  immediately,  in  punishment  of  what  he  had  done,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  he  might  do  in  case  the  prince  did  not  succeed.  But  the  prince  coiila 
not  be  brought  to  consent.  He  still  insisted  that  Weir  was  not,  properly  speakin|^  a 
spy,  since  he  was  not  found  in  the  army  in  disguise.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  princet 
on  this  occasion,  was  guided  by  his  opinion  or  by  his  inclination.  I  suspect  the  IsUer, 
because  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  spare  his  enemies,  when  they  were  in  his  power. 
I  don*t  belieye  there  was  one  instance  to  the  contrary  to  be  foiuid  in  his  whole  ex* 
pedition."    Kirkconnel  MS. 

•  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  54.     Kirkconnel  MS.  f  Boyse,  p.  164^ 

t  Boyse  also  mentions  the  lodgings  occupied  by  the  principal  officers  being  the  l)e9t 
houses  in  the  town.  The  marquis  of  TuUibardine  resided  at  Mr  Gisbome's ;  the  ^(^' 
of  Perth  at  Mrs  Rerett*s;  Lord  Elcho  at  Mr  Storer's;  Lord  George  Murray  at  ^ 
Heathcoat's;  Lord  Pitsligo  at  Mr  Meynell's;  Gordon  of  Glenbucket  at  Alderman 
Smith's;  Lord  Naime  at  Mr  Bingham*s.  Lady  Ogilvy  and  Mrs  Murray  of  Broughto"* 
both  of  whom  accompanied  the  army,  lived  at  Mr  France's.  Some  gentlemen  had 
nearly  100  privates  billeted  upon  them,  and  there  were  few  houses  that  bad  le* 
.than  from  30  to  50.  An  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  census  of  the  army,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  parochial  register,  amounted  to  7,148,  exclusive  of  women  and  boys;  hut 
the  number  was  overrated  upwards  of  2000.  A  deception  must  have  been  practised  hy 
the  officers  to  produce  this  erroneous  result. 
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ordered  to  attend  in  the  market-place,  in  their  gowns,  to  hear  the  usual 
proclamations  read ;  but  having  stated  that  they  had  sent  their  gowns 
out  of  town,  their  attendance  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  proclamations 
were  made  by  the  common  crier.* 

The  fate  of  the  empire  and  his  own  destiny  may  be  said  to  have  now 
depended  upon  the  next  resolution  which  Charles  was  to  take.     He  had, 
after  a  most  triumphant  career,  approached  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  miles  of  London,  and  there  seemed  to  be  only  another 
step  necessary  to  complete  the  chivalrous  character  of  his  adventure, 
and  to  bring  his  enterprise  to  a  successful  termination.     This  was,  to 
have  instantly  adopted  the  bold  and  decisive  measure  of  marching  upon 
and  endeavouring  to  seize  the  capital.     The  possession  of  the  metropo- 
lis, where  Charles  had  a  considerable  party,  would  have  at  once  para- 
lysed the  government ;  and  the  English  Jacobites,  no  longer  afraid  of 
openly  committing  themselves,  would  have  rallied  round  his  standard. 
The  consternation  which  prevailed  in  London  when  the  news  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Highland  army  at  Derby  reached  that  capital,  precludes  the 
idea  that  any  effectual  resistance  would  have  been  offered  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  if  Charles  had  succeeded 
in  beating  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  army  which  had  assembled  on 
Finchley  Common  would  have  dispersed  of  its  own  accorcLf     Alluding, 
in  a  number  of  the  *  True  Patriot,*  to  the  dismay  which  pervaded  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  London,  Fielding  says,  that  when  the  High- 
landers, by  "  a  most  incredible  march,"  got  between  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland's army  and  the  metropolis,  they  struck  a  terror  into  it,  "  scarce 
to  be  credited."     The  Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  collected  information 
on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  says,  that  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Derby  reached  London,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants fled  to  the  country,  carrying  along  with  them  their  most  val- 
uable effects,  and  that  all  the  shops  were  shut, — that  there  was  a  pro- 
digious run  upon  the  bank,  which  only  .escaped  bankruptcy  by  a  stra- 
tagem,— that  although   payment  was  not  refused,  the  bank,  in  &ct, 
retained  its  specie,  by  keeping  it  continually  surrounded  by  agents  of 
its  own  with  notes,  who,  to  gain  time,  were  paid  in  sixpences ;  and  as 
A  regulation  had  been  made,  that  the  persons  who  came  first  should  be 
entitled  to  priority  of  payment ;  and  as  the  agents  went  out  by  one  door 
^ith  the  specie  they  had  received,  and  brought  it  back  by  another,  the 
^wnafide  holders  of  notes  could  never  get  near  enough  to  present  them, 
— that  King  George  had  ordered  his  yachts-<---on  board  of  which  he  had 
put  all  his  most  precious  effects — to  remain  at  the  Tower  stairs  in  readi- 
ness to  sail  at -a  moment's  warning, — and  that  the  duke  of '  Newcastle, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  .war  department,  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house  a  whole  day,  deliberating  with  himself  upon  the  part  it  would  be 

» 

*  Marchant,  p.  202.     Boyse,  p.  104.  f  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  Tg. 
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most  prudent  for  him  to  take,  doubtful  even  whether  he  should  not  im- 
mediately declare  for  the  prince.* 

The  <mly  obstacle  to  Charies's  n^arch  upon  the  capital  was  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  was  within  a  day's  march  of  Derby. 
From  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Highlanders  might, 
with  their  accustomed  rapidity,  have  outstripped  the  duke's  army,  and 
reached  the  capital  at  least  one  day  before  it ;  but  to  Charles  it  seemed 
unwise  to  leave  such  an  army,  almost  double  his  own  in  point  of  num- 
bers, in  his  rear,  whilst  that  of  Wade's  would  advance  upon  his  left  flank. 
Of  the  result  of  a  rencounter  with  Cumberland,  Charles  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  hopes.     His  army  was  small,  when  compared  to  that  of 
his  antagonist ;  but  the  paucity  of  its  numbers  was  fully  compensated  by 
the  personal  bravery  of  its  component  parts,  and  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
which  pervaded  the  bosom  of  every  clansman.     At  no  former  stage  of 
the  campaign  were  the  Highlanders  in  better  spirits  than  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Derby.     They  are  represented  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  as 
animated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  breathing  nothing  but  a 
desire  for  the  combat ;  and  were  to  be  seen  during  the  whole  day  waiting 
in  crowds  before  the  shops  of  the  cutlers  to  get  their  broadswords  sharp- 
ened, and  even  quarrelling  with  one  another  for  priority  in  whettiog 
those  fearful  weapon8.f     It  was  not  witliout  reason,   therefore,  that 
Charles  caloulated  upon  defeating  Cumberland,  and  although  there  wbs 
a  possibility  that  that  bold  and  daring  adventurer  or  his  army,  and  per- 
haps both,  might  perish  in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  capital ;  yet  the  im- 
portance of  the  juncture,  and  the  probability  that  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  object  might  never  again  occur,  seem 
to  j.ustify  Charles  in  his  design  of  advancing  immediately  upon  Lon- 
don.    But  fortunately  for  the  government,  and,  as  has  been  generally 
and  perhaps  correctly  supposed,  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  other 
councils  prevailed,  apd  Charles  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  who  advised  a  retreat. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Highland  army  at  Derby, 
Charles  held  a  council  of  war  at  his  quarters  to  deliberate  upon  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  almost  all  the 
officers  who  were  members  thereof.  The  prince,  who  never  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained  the  least  idea  of  a  retreat,  and  who  considered  his 
own  personal  safety  a  minor  consideration,  urged  every  argument  in  bis 
power  for  an  immediate  advance,  with  all  the  vehemence  and  ardour 
characteristic  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  mind.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  doubt,  that,  as  his  cause  was  just,  it  would  prevail, — ^that  he  conhl 
not  think  of  retreating  after  coming  so  far, — and  that  he  was  hopeful 
there  would  be  a  defection  in  the  enemy's  army,  and  that  some  of  their 
troops  would  join  him.     Lord  George  Murray,  however,  proposed  a 

•  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  75,  f  Ibid.  p.  67. 
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retreat,  and  used  a  variety  of  argutDento,  which  appeared  to  him  uo* 
answerable,  in  support  of  that  measure.     He  represented  to  his  royal 
highiiess  and  the  council,  that  they  had  advanced  into  England  depend- 
ing upon  French  succours,  or  an  insurrection  in  that  kingdom,  and  that 
they  had  been  disappointed  in  both,— that  the  prince's  army,  by  itself, 
was  by  no. means  a  match  for  the  troops  which  the  government  had  as- 
sembled,-—that  besides  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  which  was  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  men  strong,  and  which  was  expected 
that  night  at  Stafford,  Marshal  Wade  was  coming  op  by  hard  marchea 
by  the  east  road  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  he  was 
already  at  Ferrybridge,  which  was  within  two  or  three  days'  march  of 
the  Highland  army, — that  in  addition  to  these  two  armies,  there  was  a 
third  at  least  equal  to  either  of  them  already  forming  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  consisting  of  guards  and  horse,  with  troops  which  the 
government  would  bring  from  the  coast,  where  they  were  quartered ;  so 
that  there  would  be  three  armies  of  regular  troops,  amounting  together 
to  about  thirty  thousand  men,  which  would  surround  the  Highland  army, 
which  was  not  above  a  sixth  of  that  number, — ^that,  admitting  that  tho 
prince  should  beat  Cumberland  or  Wade,  he  might,  should  he  lose  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  of  the  best  of  his  men,  be  undone  by  such 
a  victory,  as  the  rest  would  be  altogether  unfit  to  engage  a  fresh  army, 
which  he  must  expect  to  encounter, — that,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
the  prince  be  defeated,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  or  any  of  his  men 
could  escape,  as  the  militia,  who  had  not  hitherto  appeared  much  against 
the  Highland  army,  would,  upon  its  defeat,  possess  themselves  of  all  the 
roads,  and  the  enemy's  horse  would  surround  them  on  all  sides, — that  as 
Lord  John  Drummond  had  lately  landed  in  Scotland  with  his  own  regi- 
ment and  some  Irish  troops  from  France,  the  prince  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  by  returning  to  Scotland,-^that  the  forces  under  Lord 
John  Drummond  and  the  Highlanders  assembled  at  Perth,  would,  when 
united,  form  an  army  almost  as  numerous  as  that  under  the  prince,— 
that  since  the  court  of  France  had  begun  to  send  troops,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  it  would  send  considerable  succours,  and  as  the  first  had  landed 
in  Scotland,  it  was  probable  the  rest  would  follow  the  same  route,*— that 
if  the  prince  was  cut  pff,  all  the  succours  France  could  send  would  avail 
nothing,  and  '*  the  king's"  affairs  would  be  ruined  for  ever, — ^that  the 
prince  had  no  chance  of  beating  in  succession  the  armies  opposed  to 
him,  unless  the  English  troops  should  be  seized  with  a  panic,  and  run 
away  at  the  sight  of  the  Highlanders,  a  circumstance  barely  possible, 
but  not  to  be  depended  upon,-^that  the  whole  world  would  blame  the 
prince's  counsellors  as  rash  and  foolish,  for  venturing  an  attempt  which 
could  not  succeed, — and  that  the  prince's  person,  should  he  escape  be- 
ing killed  in  battle,  would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.     In  fine,  that 
nothing  short  of  an  absolute  certainty  of  success  could  justify  such  a 
rash  undertaking,  but  that  retreat,  which  was  still  practicable,  and  of 
which  Lord  George  offered  to  undertake  the  conduct,  would  give  the 
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prince  a  much  better  chance  of  succeeding  than  a  battle  under  such 
circumstances,  and  would  do  him  as  much  honour  as  a  victory.* 

Charles  still  persevered  in  his  resolution,  and  insisted  on  giving  bat- 
tle next  morning  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  advancing  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  unanimously  supported  the  viewp  of 
Lord  George  Murray,  and  represented  to  his  royal  highness,  that  al- 
though tbey  had  no  doubt  the  Highlanders  could  easily  beat  the  arm^ 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  though  greatly  superior  in  point  of  num- 
bers ;  yet  such  a  victory  could  not  be  obtained  without  loss ;  and  that 
an  army  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  opposed  to  the  whole  force 
of  England,  could  not  admit  of  the  smallest  diminution,  especially  as 
they  would  soon  have  to  fight  another  battle  before  entering  London 
with  the  army  on  Finchley  Common ;  but  supposing  that  by  some  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  they  should  arrive  at  the  capital  without  losing 
a  man,  what  a  figure  would  such  a  small  body  of  men  make  amidst  its 
immense  population  ?     They  added,  that  the  prince  ought  now  to  per- 
ceive clearly  how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  his  English  partizans, 
since,  after  traversing  all  the  counties  reputed  as  to  have  been  most  at- 
tached to  his  family,  not  a  single  person  of  distinction  had  declared  for 
him.f     With  the  exception  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  who,  from  deference 
to  the  prince,  concurred  in  his  opinion,  all  the  persons  present  were  for 
a  retreat ;  but  he  at  last  also  declared  for  that  measure. j: 

Finding  his  council  resolved  upon  a  retreat,  Charles  proposed 
marching  into  Wales  instead  of  returning  to  Carlisle ;  but  this  proposal 
was  also  opposed  by  all  present.  His  royal  highness  at  last  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  opinion  of  his  council.  In  conducting  the  retreat.  Lord 
George  Murray  offered  to  remain  always  in  the  rear  himself,  and  pro- 
posed that  each  regiment  should  take  it  by  turns  till  the  army  reached 
Carlisle ;  and  tliat  it  should  march  in  such  order,  that  if  Lord  George 
was  attacked  he  might  be  supported  as  occasion  required,  and  without 
stopping  the  army  unless  assailed  by  a  great  body  of  the  enemy.  He 
also  stipulated  that  the  cannon  and  carriages,  with  the  ammunition, 
should  be  placed  in  the  van,  and  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  witb 
the  charge  of  them.§ 

To  prevent  any  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  army  on  account 
of  the  retreat,  and  to  conceal  the  intelligence  of  their  movements  as 
long  as  possible  from  the  enemy,  the  council  agreed  to  keep  the  re- 
solution to  retreat  secret;  but  it  was  divulged  to  Sir  John  Macdonald. 

•  Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative.   Kirkconnel  MS, 

t  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  71. 

t  There  seems  to  be  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  Lord  George's  statement,  (J&* 
cobite  Memoirs,  p.  66,)  and  that  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  (Memoirs,  p.  71,)  relatita 
to  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Perth  :  but  the  account  in  the  text  agrees  with  the  account 
of  Charles  himself,  in  Appendix,  No.  S3,  to  Home's  Works,  who  says,  .that  with  the 
exception  of  himself,  all  the  members  of  the  council  *<  were  of  opinion  that  the  retreat 
was  absolutely  nec^sary." 

§  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  56. 
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«D  Irish  gendeman,  and  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  who  had  come 
over  with  the  prince.  In  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon.  Lord  George 
Murray,  Keppoch,  and  Lochiel,  while  walking  together,  were  accosted 
by  this  gentleman,  who  had  just  dined  heartily,  and  made  firee  with  his 
-iwttle,  and  were  rallied  by  him  a  good  deal  about  the  retreat.  ^  What  t" 
addressing  Keppoch,  **  a  Macdonald  turn  his  back  I"  and  tamiog  to 
Liochiel,  he  continued,  **  For  shame  I  A  Cameron  run  away  from  the 
enemy  I  Go  forward,  and  111  lead  you."  The  two  chiels  and  Lord 
George  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sir  John  that  he  was  labouring  under 
a  mistake ;  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  right,  as  he  had  received  certaio 
information  of  the  retreat.* 

Disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  Charles 
was  ezcieedingly  dejected.     To  raise  his  spurits,  or  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  him,   some  of  the  council,  and  particularly  Sir   Thomas 
Sheridan  and  Secretary  Murray,  though  they  had  approved  highly  of 
the  motion  to  retreat  in  the  council,  now  very  inconsistently  blamed  it* 
They  were,  however,  aware  that  the  retreat  would,  notwithstanding 
their  opposition,   be  put  in  execution,  and  to  excuse  themselves  for 
agreeing  to  it,  they  alleged  that  they  did  so,  because  they  knew  the 
army   would  never  fight  well  when  the  officers  were  opposed  to  its 
wishes.     The  prince  was   easily  persuaded   that  he  had   consented 
too  readily  to  a  retreat,  but  he  'would  not  retract  the  consent  he  had 
given  unless  he  could  bring  over  those  to  whom  he  had  given  it  to  his 
own  sentiments,  which  he  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  do.     With  this 
view  he  called  another  meeting  of  the  council  in  the  evening,  and  in  the 
mean  time  sent  for  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  who  had  been  absent 
from  the  meeting  in  the  morning,  to  ask  his  opinion.     The  marquis 
finding  the  prince  bent  upon  advancing,  declared  himself  against  a  re- 
treat ;  bat  after  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  that  measure 
at  the  meeting  in  the  evening,  the  marquis  retracted  his  opinion,  and 
declared  himself  fully  satisfied  of  its  necessity.     Having  been  informed 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  tampered  with  the  prince,  the  rest  of 
the  officers  told  him  at  meeting,  that  they  valued  their  lives  as  little  as 
brave  men  ought  to  do,  and  if  he  was  resolved  to  march  forward,  they 
would  do  their  duty  to  the  last ;  but  they  requested,  for  their  own  sa- 
tisfaction, that  those  persons  who  had  advised  his  royal  highness  to  ad- 
vance, would  give  their  opinion  in  writing.     This  proposal  put  an  end 
to  farther  discussion,  and  Charles,  finding  the  members  of  council  in- 
flexible in  their  opinion,  gave  way  to  the  general  sentiment.f 

In  connexion- with  the  arrival  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  negotiations  of  the  agents  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 
with  the  French  court,  in  reference  to  the  prince's  expedition,  shall  now 
be  given. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  prince's  departure  reached  Rome,  Prince 

•  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  Bf7.  f  IWd.  Kirkconnel  MS. 
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Henry,  Im  broiher,  ezpresstid  a  wish  to  follow  him;  but   hi«r   father 
being  -averse  to  such  a  stepy  he  relinquished  that  intention.     In  the  ex- 
peotation,  however,  that  the  French  court  would  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  England,  James  sent  Prince  Henry  to  France,  as  he  considered  that 
**  it  would  be  highly  proper  on  all  accounts,  and  of  great  advantage,  ihsu 
he  should  be  at  the  head  "  of  any  troops  that  might  be  sent  to  England.* 
He  accordingly  took  his  departure  from  Rome,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
August,  and  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Avignon,  tbere  to  wait,  ^^  in  a 
kind  of  incognito,"  the  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  wu 
requested  to  write  on  his  arrival  there.     Henry  reached  Avignon  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  sent  notice  to  the  French  court  of  his  arrival; 
but  the  French  ministers  were  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  inviting  him 
to  Paris  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs.    Meanwhile^  Lords  Marisehal 
and  Clancarty  urged,  witli  great  assiduity,  a*  supply  of  troops     Daring 
the  summer,  the  Chevaliers  agents  had  demanded  a  force  of  six  tbonsaed 
men  to  be  landed  near  London ;  but  Lord  Marisehal  now  required  ad 
army  of  six  thousand  men  for  Scotland  alone,  and  Lord  Clancarty  de- 
manded one  of  fourteen  thousand  for  England*     These  deinands  wer^ 
far  beyond  what  the  French  Court  ever  contemplated,  and  the  vehemefice 
with  which  they  were  nrged  by  Lord  Marisehal,  was  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  object  in  view.    The  French  ministry,  however, 
promised  to  support  the  prince  with  a  body  of  troops,  and,^  iu;  an  earna»t 
of  their  intentions,  despatched  vessels  to  Scotland  at  different  times  with 
small  supplies  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

Hitherto  the  French  court  had  not  come  under  any  ^Titten  engage- 
ment to  support  the  enterprise  of  Charles ;  but  after  the  news  of  tki 
capture  of  Edinburgh  reached  France,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the 
crown  of  France.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 
on  the  twenty^lburth  day  of  October,  seventeen  hundred  and  &Mfty-five) 
by  the  Marquis  D^Argenson^  cm  the  part  of  the  French  king^  and  by 
Colonel  O'Bryen,  on  the  part  of  Prince  Charlea,  as  regent  of  Seetltoid, 
it  was  stipulated,  Imo.  That  there  should  be  fri^idship  and  alliance  he* 
tween  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  provtnce»  which  Lad  already  sob' 
mitted,  or  should  thereafter  submit  to  the  regency  of  the  prince,  and  that 
they  should  mutually  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  increase  still  fuf- 
tber  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  kingdoms  for  the  comcnofi 
advantage  of  both.  2do.  That  as  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  desiroui 
to  contribute  to  the  saccess  of  the  Prince  Regent  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  and  of  jfdacing  him  in  a  condition  to  act  with  greater  energy 
against  their  common  enemy^  the  elector  of  Hanover,  he  engaged  to  aid 
the  prince  in  every  practicable  way.  3tio.  With  this  view,  his  most 
Christian  majesty  agreed  to  furnish  the  prince  with  a  body  Of  troops  to 
be  taken  from  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of  France,  along  with 
other  troops,  to  serve  under  hia  royal  highness,  to  defend  the  provinces 

*  Letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Sempil,  SOth  Aug.  174fr,  in  the  Appendix. 
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wliich  had  submitted,  or  should  submit,  to  the  regency,  to  attack  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  to  follow  every  movement  which  might  be  judged  useful 
or  necessary.  4to.  In  consideration  of  the  alliance  contracted  between  his 
most  Christian  majesty  and  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  king  of  France  and 
the*  prince  royal  mutually  promised  and  engaged  not  to  furnish  any  aid 
to  their  respective  enenriies,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  in  their  power  any 
damage  or  prejudice  to  their  respective  states  and  subjects,  and  to  labour 
with  union  and  concert  in  establishing  peace  upon  a  footing  of  recipro- 
cal advantage  to  both  nations.  5to.  For  cementing  still  farther  the 
union  and  good  feeling  between  the  crown  of  France  and  the  states 
which  had  then  submitted,  or  should  thereafter  submit  themselves  to 
the  regency  of  Charles  Edward,  the  contracting  parties  engaged  as  soon 
as  tranquillity  should  be  re-established,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce for  procuring  all  the  mutual  advantages  which  might  tend  to  the 
reciprocal  good  of  the  two  nations.  By  a  secret  article  in  this  treaty,  it 
was  stipulated,  that  as  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  to  furnish  Prince 
Charles  with  a  body  of  troops  taken  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish  regiments 
in  France,  and  as  it  was  the  common  interest  of  both  to  recruit  the  said 
troops,  and  perhaps  to  augment  them,  the  prince,  in  consideration  of  that 
aid,  would  give  every  facility  in  his  power  to  the  officers  of  said  troops, 
to  raise  levies  and  recruits  in  the  provinces  which  had  then  submitted, 
or  should  thereafter  submit  to  the  regency.* 

L«ord  John  Dnimmond,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, known  by  the  name  of  Royal  Scots,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  troops  destined  for  Scotland.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  fit  out  the  expedition,  and  Lord  John  received  written  instructions,  dated 
from  Fontainebleau,  twenty-eighth  of  October,  and  signed  by  the  French 
king,  requiring  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Ostend,  to  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops.  By  these  instructions,  Lord  John  was 
directed  to  disembark  the  troops  if  possible  upon  the  coast  between 
Edinburgh  and  Berwick,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  to  give  notice  of 
his  arrival  to  Prince  Charles,  and  that  the  succours  which  he  had  brought 
were  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  orders  of  the  prince,  to  which  Lord 
John  himself  was  directed  to  conform,  either  by  joining  his  army,  or 
acting  separately,  according  to  the  views  of  Charles.  Lord  John  was 
also  instructed  to  notify  his  arrival  to  the  commander  of  the  Dutch 
troops  lately  arrived  in  England,  and  to  intimate  to  him  to  abstain  from 
hostilities,  agreeably  to  the  capitulations  of  Tournay  and  Dendermonde. 
He  was  required  to  ask  a  prompt  and  categorical  answer  as  to  how  he 
meant  to  act  without  sending  to  the  Hague,  as  the  states-general  had 
declared  to  the  Abb^  de  la  Ville,  that  they  had  given  positive  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  these  troops  not  to  infringe  the  said  capitulations ; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  such  notification,  the  Dutch  troops  should  com- 

»  See  a  copy  of  this  treaty  in  the  Appendix,  as  well  as  the  requisilion  by  Colonel 
O'Bryen  on  which  it  proceeded,  both  taken  from  original  copies  among  the  Stuart  Papers 
in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty. 
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mit  acts  of  hostility  against  those  of  the  king  of  France,  his  lordship  was 
ordered  to  confine  closely  such  Dutch  prisoners  he  might  make,  and  to 
listen  to  no  terms  which  would  recognise  a  violation  of  the  capitulations, 
or  dispense  the  king  of  France  from  enforcing  the  engagement  that  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war.* 

Lord  John  Drummond  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  coast,  and  hav- 
ing completed  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  he  set  sail  fironi  Dunkirk 
about  the  middle  of  November,  carrying  along  with  him  his  own  regi- 
ment, a  select  detachment  from  each  of  the  six  Irish  regiments  in  the 
service  of  France,  and  Fitz-James's  regiment  of  horse^  so  called  from 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  the  Second,  who  had  been 
their  colonel.  Along  with  these  troops  were  embarked  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  €&rceB 
embarked  amounted  to  about  a  thousand  men,  but  they  did  not  all  reach 
their  destination,  as  some  of  the  transports  were  taken  by  English 
eruizers,  and  others  were  obliged  to  return  to  Dtinkirk.f 

Lord  John  Drummond  arrived  at  Montrose  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
b^,  and  on  the  second  of  December  he  issued  the  following  manifesto  s 
**  We,  Lord  John  Drummond,  commander-in-chief  of  his  most  Christian 

*  See  these  instructions  in  the  Appendix,  with  an  order  from  the  king  of  Fjnuice  (a 
the  troops  destined  for  the  expedition,  both  taken  from  original  copies  among  the  Stuart 
Papers  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty. 

f  Before  embarking,  Lord  John  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  St 
Georg6 : — 

DuMCKRQUK,  13th  Nov.  1745. 
Sia, — I  send  to  your  Majesty,  here  inclosed,  a  copy  of  the  orders  and  instructions  I 
have  got  from  the  king  of  France,  and  tho*  the  number  of  troopes  is  not  considerable^  at 
least  vr6  have  obteant  a  positive  and  open  declaration  of  ther  intentions.    Mr  O'biien 
has,  I  suppose,  given  your  Majesty  a  full  account  hovr  this  negotiation  went  one. 

I  embark  to^ay  for  Scotland  at  the  head,  I  may  say,  of  about  a  thousand  men  that  ar 
full  of  zeal  and  desire  of  shedding  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  contributing  to  your 
Majesty's  restoration.  I  will  add  nothing  more,  but  that  I  am  inflamed  with  the  veiy 
same  desire,  and  am  with  the  most  profond  respect. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant  and  subject, 

J.  DRUMMOND. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  inclosed  in  another,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  to  Mr 
Edgar,  the  Chevalier's  private  Secretary : — 

DuNKXRQUs,  13th  Nov.  174& 

Sim,-^I  send  you  here  inclosed  a  letter,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remit  to  his  Majesty,  i 
am  so  full  of  joy  at  going  this  moment  on  board  that  in  the  next  land  we  come  to,  we  niR 
be  fighting  for  our  king  and  country,  that  I  will  say  nothing,  but  will  do  my  endeavours 
that  we  may  express  in  a  stronger  manner  than  by  words. 

I  will  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  can  find  pro^r  oportunitys,  who  am  with  great  valns 
and  esteem,  &c. 

J.  DRUMMOllD. 

I  hope  you  will  have  obtained  for  me  a  commission  of  Msyor- General,  which  may 
•end  to  Mr  O'bryen  for  me. 

From  the  criginah  among  the  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  posaeasion  of  hit  Majuly, 
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majesty's  forces  in  Scotland,  do  hereby  declare,  that  we  are  come  Ut 
this  kingdom  with  written  orders  to  make  war  againat  the  king  of  £ng- 
landy  elector  of  Hanover,  and  bi«  adherents ;  and  that  the  positive  orders 
we  have  from  his  most  Christian  miyesty  are,  to  attack  all  his  enemies 
in  this  kingdom,  whom  he  has  declared  to  be  those  who  will  not  im- 
mediately join  or  assist  as  far  as  will  lie  in  their  power,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  regent  in  Scotland,  &c.  and  his  ally  ;  and  whom  he  is  resolved, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  support  in  the  taking  pos* 
session  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  men  and  money  he  is  master  of;  to  which  three  kingdoms  the 
family  of  Stuart  have  so  just  and  indisputable  a  title.  And  his  mo»t 
Christian  majesty's  positive  orders  are,  that  his  enemies  should  be  used 
in  tbis  kingdom  in  proportion  to  the  harm  they  do  or  intend  to  hia  royal 
higbness's  cause/' 

From   Montrose,  Lord  J<^n  despatched  part  of  his  forces  to  Aber- 
deen  to  aid  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  proceeded  with  the  rest  to  Perth, 
where  he  established  his  head*  quarters.     In  terms  of  his  instructions, 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  England  with  a  letter  to  Count  Nassau,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  auxiliaries,  notifying  his  arrival,  and 
requiring  him  to  observe  a  neutrality.     He  also  carried  letters  to  the 
commanders  of  the  royal  forces.     The  bearer  of  these  despatches,  hav- 
ing obtained  an  escort  of  eight  dragoons  at  Stirling,  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  having  delivered  a  letter  to  General  Guest,  the  commander 
of  the  castle,  went  on  to  Newcastle,  and  delivered  letters  to  the  Count 
and  Marshal  Wade.     The  Marshal,  however,  refused  to  receive  any 
message  *'  from  a  person  who  was  a  subject  of  the  king,  and  in  rebellion 
against  his  majesty."     At  the  same  time  his  lordship  sent  another  mes* 
senger  with  a  letter  to  Lord  F<Htrose,  announcing  his  arrival,  and  urg« 
ing  him  to  declare  for  the  prince  as  the  only  mode  he  had  of  retrieving 
his  character.     To  induce  him  to  join.  Lord  John  informed  his  lordship 
that  the  prince  had  entered  Wales,  where  he  had  about  ten  thousand 
friends,  and  that  *^  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of  York,'*  accompanied 
by  Lord  Marischal,  would  immediately  join  him  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men.* 

Apprehensive  that  Lord  John  would  cross  the  Forth  above  Stirling, 
two  regiments  of  footf  and  Hamilton  s  and  Gardiner's  dragoons,  whiph 
had  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from  Berwick,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, began  their  march  to  Stirling,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  to  guard 
the  passages  of  the  Forth,  and  were  joined  at  Stirling  by  the  Glasgow 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Home.  Lord 
John  J)rummond,  however,  it  appears,  had  no  intention  of  crossing  the 
Forth  at  this  time. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  Lord  John  Drummond's  expedition,  the 
French  ministers  appear  to  have  contemplatod  a  descent  upon  England, 

.  •  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.  Appendix,  No.  36. 
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under  Lord  Marischal,  preparatory  to  which,  Prince  Henry  repaired,  I 
by  invitation,  to  Paris.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  to  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  this  expedition  ;  but  the  retreat  of  Charles  from  Derby, 
and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  such  a  large  force  to  England,  seem  to 
have  prevented  its  execution.  Had  Charles  penetrated  to  London,  the 
French  court  would  certainly  have  made  the  attempt,  and  had  it  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  the  Hanoverian  dynas- 
ty must  have  ceased  to  exist  in  England.* 

On  arriving  at  Derby,  Charles  had  sent  forward  a  party  dn  the  road 
to  London  to  take  possession  of  Swarkstone  bridge,  about  six  miles  from 
Derby.  Orders  had  been  given  to  break  down  this  bridge,  but  before 
these  orders  could  be  put  in  execution,  the  Highlanders  had  possessed 
themselves  of  it.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  before  this  move- 
ment>  had  left  Stafford  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  for  Stone,  re- 
turned to  the  former  place,  on  the  fourth  of  December,  on  learning 
that  the  Highland  army  was  at  Derby.  Apprehending  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Charles  to  march  to  London,  he  resolved  to  retire  towards 
Northampton,  in  order  to  intercept  him.;  but  finding  that  the  young 
Chevalier  remained  at  Derby,  his  royal  highness  halted,  and  encamped 
on  Meriden  Common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry .f 

Agreeably  to  a  resolution  which  had  been  entered  into  the  previous 
evening,  the  Highland  army  began  its  retreat  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  of  December,  before  daybreak.  Scarcely  any  of  the  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  council,  were  aware  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  all  the  common  men  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  step 
they  were  about  to  take.  To  have  communicated  such  a  resolution  to 
the  army  all  at  once,  would,  in  its  present  disposition,  have  produced 
a  mutiny.  To  keep  the  army  in  suspense  as  to  its  destination,  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  and  ball  was  distributed  among  the  men,  as  if  they  were 
going  into  action,  and  by  some  it  was  insinuated  that  Wade  was  at  hand, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  fight  him ;  whilst  by  others  it  was  said  that 
the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  was  the  object  of  their  attack,  j:  At  the 
idea  of  meeting  the  enemy,  the  Highlanders  displayed  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  as  soon  as  they  could  discriminate  by  day-light  the  objects 
around  them,  and  could  discover  by  an  examination  of  the  road,  that 
they  were  retracing  their  steps,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
whole  army,  but  expressions  of  rage  and  lamentation.  Had  it  sustained 
a  defeat,  the  grief  of  the  army  could  not  have  been  more  acute.  Even 
some  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  retreat,  and  thought  it  the 
only  reasonable  scheme  that  could  be  adopted,  could  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  when  about  to  be  carried  into  effect.  § 

Charles  himself  partook  deeply  of  the  distress  of  his  men.     Over- 


•  Vide  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  SemplI  and  Drummond,  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  expedition,  in  the  Appendix, 
t  l^oyse^  p.  106.     X  Kirkconnel  MS.   Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  7S.     §  Kirliconnel  M& 
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come  by  the  inteDsity  of  his  feeliogs,  he  was  unable  ibr  a  time  to 
proceed  with  the  army,  and  it  was  not  until  his  men  had  been  several 
hours  on  their  march  that  he  left  Derby.  Forced  in  spite  of  himself  to 
give  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  measure,  which,  whilst  it  rendered  useless 
all  the  advantages  he  had  obtained,  rendered  his  chance  of  gaining  the 
great  stake  he  was  contending  for  extremely  problematical ;  his  spirits 
sunk  within  him,  and  an  air  of  melancholy  marked  his  exterior.  In 
marching  forwards,  he  had  always  been  first  up  in  the  morning,  put* 
his  men'  in  motion  before  break  of  day,  and  had  generally  walked 
on  foot ;  but  in  the  retreat,  the  scene  was  totally  changed.  Instead  of 
taking  the  lead,  he  allowed  the  army  to  start  long  before  he  left  his 
quarters,  kept  the  rear  always  behind  waiting  for  him,  and  when  he 
came  out  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  straight  forward  to  his  next 
quarters  with  the  van.* 

After  the  first  burst  of  indignation  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  and 

when  the  men  began  to  speculate  upon  the  reasons  which  could  have 

induced  the  retreat,  a  statement  was  given  out  that  the  reinforcements 

expected  from  Scotland  were  on  the  road,  and   had  already  entered 

England, — that  Wade  was  endeavouring  to  intercept  them, — ^that  the 

object  of  the  retrograde  movement  was  to  efiect  a  junction  with  them, 

— ^and  that  as  soon  as  these  reinforcements  had  joined  the  army,  the 

march  to  London  would  be  resumed.     It  was  hinted  that  they  would 

probably  meet  these  reinforcements  about  Preston  or  Lancaster.     The 

prospect  thus  held  out  to  them  of  a  speedy  advance  upon  London, 

tended  to  allay  the  passions  of  the  men,  but  they  continued  sullen  and 

silent  during  the  whole  of  the  day.f 

The  army  lay  the  first  night  at  Ashburne.  It  reached  Leek  next 
day ;  but  that  town  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  army, 
£lcho*8  and  Pitsligo's  horse,  and  Ogilvy*s  and  Roy  Stuart's  regi- 
ments of  foot,  went  on  to  Macclesfield,  where  they  passed  the  night. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  came  next  day  to  Macclesfield,  and  the 
other  division,  which  had  passed  the  night  there,  went  to  Stock- 
port. On  the  ninth  both  divisions  met  on  the  road  to  Manchester,  and 
entered  that  town  in  a  body.  'There  bad  been  considerable  rioting  and 
confusion  in  Mancbester  on  the  preceding  day.  Imagining  from  the 
retreat  that  the  Highland  army  had  sustained  a  reverse,  a  mob  bad 
collected,  and,  being  reinforced  by  great  numbers  of  country  people 
with  arms,  had  insulted  the  Jacobite  inhabitants,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  Highland  army  into  the  town  ;  but 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  van,  the  mob  quietly  dispersed,  and 
order  was  restored.:):  In  the  retreat  some  abuses  were  committed  by 
stragglers,  who  could  not  be  prevented  from  going  into  houses.  As 
Lord  George  Murray  found  great  difficulty  in  bringing  these  up,  he 

*  Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative  in  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  59. 
♦      t  Kirkconnel  MS.  %  'bid. 
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found  it  necessary  to  appoint  an  expert  officer  otit  of  every  regiment  tp 
assist  in  collecting  the  men  belonging  to  their  difierent  corp9  who  had 
kept  behind,  a  plan  which  he  found  very  useful.* 

It  was  Charles's  intention  to  have  halted  a  day  at  Manchester,  and 
he  issued  orders  to  that  effect ;  but  on  Lord  George  Murray  re^present* 
ing  to  him  that  delay  might  be  dangerous,  the  army  left  that  town  OQ 
the  forenoon  of  the  tenth,  and  reached  Wigan  that  night.  Next  d^^ 
the  army  came  to  Preston,  where  it  halted  the  whole  of  ,tbe  twelfth* 
From  Preston  the  duke  of  Perth  was  despatched  north  with  a  hupdred 
horse,  to  bring  up  the  reinforcements  from  Perth.f 

The  prinoe  arrived  at  Lancaster  late  in  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth. 
On  reaching  his  quarters.  Lord  George  Murray  found  that  orders  had 
been  given  out,  that  the  army  was  to  halt  there  all  the  next  day*     Oo 
visiting  Charles's  quarters  next  morning,  Lord  George  was  told  by  the 
prince  that  he  had  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  desired  him  to  go 
along  with  O'Sullivan,  and  reconnoitre  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  field  of  battle.     Hb  lordship,  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  those  who  had  advised  Charles  to  fight,  and  who 
supposed  that  Ix)rd  George  would  have  opposed  that  measure>  offered 
no  advice  on  the  subject.     He  merely  proposed  that  as  the  ground 
suitable  for  regular  troops  might  not  answer  the  Highlanders,  some 
Highland  officers  should  also  inspect  the  ground,  and  as  Lochiel  was 
present,  he  requested  that  he  would  go  along  with  him,— -a  request  with 
which  he  at  once  complied.     With  an  escort  of  horse  and  foot,  and  ac- 
companied  by  Lochiel  and   O'Sullivan,  Lord  George  returned   back 
about  two  miles,  where  he  found  a  very  fine  field  upon  a  rising  ground 
sufficiently  large  for  the  whole  army,  and  which  was  so  situated,  that 
from  whatever  quarter  the  enemy  could  come,  the  army  would  be  com- 
pletely covered  till  the  enemy  were  close  upon  them.     After  surveying 
these  grounds  very  narrowly,  and  taking  three  of  the  enemy's  rangers 
prisoners,  the  reconnoitering  party  returned  to  Lancaster.     From  the 
prisoners  Lord  George  received  information  that  the  corps  called  the 
rangers  was  at  Garstang,  and  that  a  great  body  of  Wade's  dragoons  had 
entered  Preston  a  few  hours  after  be  had  left  it.     His  lordship  reported 
to  the  prince  the  result  of  the  survey,  and  told  him  that  if  the  number 
of  his  men  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  could  not  wish  a  better 
field  of  battle  for  the  Highlanders;  but  Charles  informed  him  that  he  bad 
altered  his  mind,  and  that  he  meant  to  proceed  on  his  march  next  day.{ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  notice  the  movements  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  Marshal  Wade.  By  retaining  possession  of  Swarkstone  bridge 
for  some  time  after  his  main  body  left  Derby,  Charles  deceived  Com- 
berland  as  to  his  motions,  and  the  Highland  army  was  two  days*  march 
distant  from  the  duke's  army  before  he  was  aware  of  its  departure  from 


*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  6^S.  +  Kirkcoiiiiel  MS. 

t  Jacobite  INTemoirs,  p.  60.     Kiikcoiuiel  MS. 
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Derby.     As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  tf^nized  of  the  retreat,  the  duke 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  horee  and  dragooosi  and  a  thousand 
▼olunteers  moonted  upon  horses,  fbmished  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Warwickshiie,  for  the  purpose  of  stoppmg  the  Highlanders  till  the  royal 
army  ^ould  oouk  up,  or,  failing  in  that  design,  of  harassing  them  in 
their  retreat.     He  marebed  by  Uttozeter  and  Cheadle ;  but  the  roads 
being  exeessively  bud,  he  did  not  arrive  at  Macclesfield  till  the  night 
of  the  teirth,  on  whidi  day  the  Highland  army  had  reached  Wigan.     At 
Mftcclesfiehl  the  duke  received  intelligence  that  the  Highlanders  had 
left  Manchester  that  day.     His  royal  highness  thereupon  sent  oitters  to 
the  magistrates  of  Manchester  to  seize  all  stragglers  belonging  to  the 
Highland  army  :  he  directed  Bligh  e  regiment,  then  at  Chester,  to  march 
to  Macclesfield,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  Liverpool  Blues  to 
return  to  Warrington,  where  they  had  been  formerly  posted.    Early  on 
the  eleventh,  he  detaehed  Major  Wheatly  with  the  dragoons  in  pursuit 
of  the  Highlanders.     Meanwhile  Marshal  Wade  having  held  a  council 
of  war  on  the  eighth,  at  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire,  had  resolved  to  march 
by  Wi&efield  and  Halifax  into  Lancashire,  in  order  to  intercept  the  in- 
sui^ents  in  their  retreat  northwards.    He  accordingly jsame  to  Wakefield 
on  the  tenth  at  night,  where,  learning  that  the  van-guard  of  the  High- 
land army  had  reached  Wigan,  he  concluded  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  overtake  it,  and  therefore  resdved  to  return  to  his  old  post  at  New- 
castle by  easy  marches.     He,  however,  detached  General  Oglethorpe 
with  the  horse  to  join  the  duke.     This  officer  crossed  Blaekstone-Edge 
with  such  expedition,  that  he  reached  Preston  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Highlanders  left  it,  having  marched  about  one  hundred  miles  in  three  days, 
over  roads  at  any  time  unfavourable,  but  now  rendered  almost  impassa- 
bie  by  froBt  and  snow.     At  Preston,  Oglethorpe  found  the  Georgia  ran- 
gers, and  was  joined  by  a  detachment  of  Kingston's  horse,  commanded  by 
Lieut^iant-colonel  Mordaunt     Here  these  united  forces  halted  nearly 
a  whole  day,  in  consequ^ence  of  an  express  which  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
knd  had  received  from  London,  announcing  that  a  French  expedition  fVom 
Dunkirk  had  put  to  sea,  and  requiring  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  return  to  the  capital.     This  information  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
erroneous;  but  it  was  of  service  to  the  Highlanders,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  halt  of  the  royal  forces,  gained  a  whole  day's  march  a-head  of  their 
pursuers.* 

In  his  retreat,*  the  chief  danger  the  prince  had  to  apprehend  was  from 
the  army  of  Wade,  who,  by  marching  straight  across  the  country  into 
Cumberland,  might  have  reached  Penrith  a  day  at  least  before  the 
prince ;  but  by  the  information  he  received  of  the  route  taken  by  Wade's 
cavalry,  be  saw  that  the  danger  now  was  that  the  united  cavalry  of 
both  armies  might  fall  upon  his  rear  before  he  could  reach  Carlisle.  He 
therefore  left  Lancaster  on  the  fifteenth  ;  but  the  rear  of  his  army  was 

•  Boyse,  p.  125. 
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scarcely  out  of  the  town  when  some  of  the  enemy's  horse  entered  it. 
The  town  bells  were  then  rung,  and  the  word  being  given  from  the  rear 
to  the  front,  that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  the  Highlanders  formed  id 
order  of  battle ;  but  the  alarm  turning  out  to  be  false,,  the  army  con- 
tinued its  m^rch  to  Kendal.  The  enemy's  horse,  however,  followed 
two  or  three  miles,  and  appeared  frequently  in  small  parties,  but  at- 
tempted nothing.  The  army  entered  Kendal  that  night,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  duke  of  Perth  and  his  party.  In  his  way  north,  the 
duke  had  been  attacked  in  this  town  by  a  mob,  which  he  soon  dispers- 
ed by  firing  on  them ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  he  met  with 
a  more  serious  obstruction,  having  been  attacked  by  a  considerable  body 
of  militia,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  being  vastly  outnumbered,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  back  to  Kendal.* 

As  Lord  George  Murray  considered  it  impossible  to  transport  the 
four-wheeled  waggons  belonging  to  the  army  to  Shap,  he  proposed  to 
the  prince  to  substitute  two-wheeled  carts  for  them,f  and  as  he  was  a&aid 
that  no  provisions  could  be  obtained  at  Shap,  he  suggested  that  the 
men  should  be  desired  to  provide  themselves  with  a  day's  provision  of 
bread  and  cheese.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  agreeably  to  these 
suggestions,  but  that  regarding  the  waggons  seems  not  to  have  been 
attended  to ;  and  by  some  oversight,  the  order  about  the  provisions 
was  not  communicated  to  many  of  them  till  they  were  on  their 
march  next  morning.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  men  who  were 
unprovided  returned  to  the  town,  and  much  confusion  would  have 
ensued,  had  not  Lord  George  Murray  sent  some  detachments  of  the 
rear  with  officers  into  the  town  to  preserve  order,  and  to  see  the 
men  return  to  the  army.  This  omission  retarded  considerably  the 
march  of  the  army.  The  difficulties  which  Lord  George  Murray 
had  anticipated  in  transporting  the  waggons  across  the  hills  were 
realized,  and  by  the  time  he  had  marched  four  miles  and  got  among 
the  hills,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  all  night,  and  take  up  his  quarters 
at  a  farm  house  about  a  gun-shot  off  the  road.  The  Glengary  men 
were  in  the  rear  that  day,  and  though  reckoned  by  his  lordship  not  the 
most  patient  of  mortals,  he  says  he  **  never  was  better  pleased  with  men 
in  his  life,"  having  done  all  that  was  possible  for  men  to  do.  j: 

With  the  exception  of  the  Glengary  regiment,  the  army  passed  the 

*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  460.    Kirkconnel  MS.  , 

t  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel  gives  a  different  version  of  this  matter  from  that  of  Lord 
George  Murray.  After  stating  that  his  lordship  represented  to  Charles  the  dangerous 
situation  he  might  be  in  if  the  united  armies  of  Wade  and  Cumberland  overtook  him 
before  reaching  Carlisle,  he  says  that  Loi'd  George  '*  proposed  to  avoid  them  by  sacrifio- 
fng  the  cannon  and  all  the  heavy  baggage  to  the  safety  of  the  men,  which  was  now  at  stake. 
He  observed  that  the  country  is  mountainous  betwixt  Kendal  and  Penrith,  and  the  roads, 
in  many  places,  very  difficult  for  such  carriages ;  but  the  prince  was  positive  not  to  leave 
a  single  piece  of  his  cannon.  He  would  rather  fight  both  their  armies  than  give  such  an 
argument  of  fear  and  weakness.  He  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  march  should  be 
continued  in  the  same  order  as  hitherto,  and  not  a  single  carriage  to  be  left  at  Kendal." 
I  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  63. 
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night  between  the  ai&teenth  Rod  seventeenth  Rt  SbRp.*  On  the  mora* 
iDg  of  the  seventeenth,  Lord  George  received  two  meMnget  from  Charlet» 
ordering  him  upon  no  Recount  to  leRve  the  IcRst  thing,  not  so  much  as  a 
cannon  ball  behind,  as  he  would  rather  return  himself  than  that  any  thing 
should  be  left.  Though  his  lordship  had  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
retreat  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  the  charge 
of  the  baggage,  ammunition,  &c>  he  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  carry  every  thing  along  with  him.  To  lighten  the  ammuni- 
tion waggons,  sonie  of  which  had  broken  down,  his  lordship  prevafled 
upon  tbe  men  to  carry  about  two  hundred  cannon  balls,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  gave  the  bearers  sixpence  each.  With  difficulty  the  rear-guard 
reached  Shap  that  night  at  a  late  hour.  Here  he  found  most  of  tbe 
cannon,  and  spme  of  the  ammunition  with  Colonel  Roy  Stuart  and  his 
battalion.f  The  same  night,  the  prince  with  the  main  body  arrived  at 
Penrith.  Some  parties  of  militia  appeared  at  interval^ ;  but  they  kept 
at  a  considerable  distance,  without  attempting  hostilities.^ 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  the  rear-guard  left  Shap ;  but 
as  some  of  the  small  carriages  were  continually  breaking,  its  march  was 
much  retarded.  It  had  not  prooeeded  far  when  some  parties  of  English 
light-horse  were  observed  hovering  at  some  distance  on  the  eminences 
behind  the  rear-guard.  Lord  George  Murray  notified  the  circumstance 
to  the  prince  at  Penrith ;  but  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  were  militia^ 
the  information  was  treated  lightly.  No  attempt  was  made  to  attack  the 
rear-guard,  or  obstruct  its  progress,  till  about  mid-day,  when  a  body  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  horse,  chiefly  Cumberland  people,  formed 
in  front  of  the  rear-guard,  behind  an  eminence  near  Clifton  Hall,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Lord  George  Murray  was  about  to  as- 
cend this  eminence,  when  this  party  was  observed  marching  two  and  two 
abreast  on  the  top  of  the  hilL  They  suddenly  disappeared  as  if  to  form 
themselves  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  eminence,  and  made  a  great 
noise  with  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  At  this  time  two  of  the  com 
panics  of  Roy  Stuart's  regiment,  which  the  duke  of  Perth  had  attached 
to  the  artillery,  were  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  guns  and  ammu- 
nition waggons  followed,  behind  the  two  other  companies  of  the  same 
regiment  The  Glengary  regiment,  which  marched  with  Lord  George 
Murray  at  its  head,  was  in  the  rear  of  the  column.§  Believing,  ftom  the 
great  number  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  that  the  English  army  w« 
at  hand,  the  rear-guard  remained  for  a  short  time  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  as  if  at  R  loss  how  to  act  in  r  conjuncture  which  RppeRred  so  de»- 

^  In  the  prince's  HouiehoM  Book,  printed  among  the  Jaool^te  Menoin^the  IbUowing 
entries  oocur : — 

Dec.  17th,  At  Shape,  Tuesday 

To  ale,  -Mne,  and  other  provisions,  .  £4  17' 

The  landlady  for  the  use  of  her  house,  .  .       8    S. 

N.B.  The  landlady  a  sad  wife  for  imposing. 

+  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  65.  ♦  Kirkconnel  MS. 

I  Jaeotute  Memoirs,  p.  65.     Johnstone's  Memoii*s,  p.  86. 
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perate.  It  was  the  opLnion  of  Colouel  Brown,  an  officer  of  Lally*s  regi- 
ment, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  column,  that  they  should  rush  upon  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand,  and  either  open  a  passage  to  the  army  at  Penrith, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  men  of  the  four  companies  adopting  this 
opinion,  immediately  ran  up  the  hill,  without  informing  Lord  George 
Murray  of  their  resolution  ;  and  his  lordship,  on  observing  this  move- 
ment, immediately  ordered  the  Glengary  men  to  proceed  across  the  in- 
closure,  and  ascend  the  hill  from  another  quarter,  as  they  could  not 
conveniently  pass  the  waggons  which  had  almost  blocked  up  the  roads. 
The  Glengary  men,  throwing  off  their  plaids,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill  almost  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  column,  on  gaining  which,  both 
parties  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  the  only  enemy  in  view 
was  the  light  horse  they  had  observed  a  few  minutes  before,  and  who, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  Highlanders,  galloped  off  in  disorder. 
One  of  the  fugitives  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  in  an 
instant  by  the  Highlanders.* 

The  rear-guard  resumed  its  march,  and  on  reaching  the  village  of 
Cliflon,  Lord  George  Murray  sent  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  for- 
ward to  Penrith  under  a  small  escort.  Being  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
inclosures  and  parks  about  Lowther  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lonsdale, 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Clifton,  Lord  George  Murray,  at  the 
head  of  the  Glengary  regiment  and  some  horse,  examined  these  parks 
and  inclosures  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  light  horse;  but,  although 
he  saw  several  of  them,  he  only  succeeded  in  making  two  prisoners. 
One  of  these  appeared  to  be  a  militia  officer,  and  was  clothed  in  a  green 
uniform,  and  the  other  was  a  footman  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
By  these  prisoners  Lord  George  was  informed  that  the  duke  himself, 
with  a  body  of  four  thousand  horse,  was  about  a  mile  behind  him.  As 
Cliflon  was  a  very  good  post,  Lord  George  Murray  resolved  to  remain 
there ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  village  he  sent  Colonel  Roy  Stuart  with 
the  two  prisoners  to  Penrith,  to  inform  Charles  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  duke,  and  that  he  would  remain  at  Clifton  till  further  orders.  In 
the  event  of  the  prince  approving  of  his  intention  of  making  a  stand  at 
Preston,  his  lordship  requested  that  a  thousand  men  might  be  sent  him 
from  Penrith.  On  returning  to  Clifton  from  Lowther  parks,  Lord 
George  found  the  duke  of  Perth  there;  and,  besides  Colonel  Roy 
Stuart's  men,  who  amounted  to  about  two  hundred,  he  also  found  the 
Macphersons  with  their  chief,  Cluny  Macpherson,  and  the  Stewarts  of 
Appin,  headed  by  Stewart  of  Ardshiel.f 

Before  the  return  of  Colonel  Roy  Stuart  from  Penrith,  the  enemy 
appeared  in  sight,  and  proceeded  to  form  themselves  into  two  lines  upon 
Clifton  moor,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  duke  of  Perth 
thereupon  rode  back  to  Penrith  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
support  Lord  George,  who  he  supposed  would,  from  the  strength  of  his 
position,  be  able  to  maintain  himself  till  joined  by  the  main  body.    The 

•  Johnstone't  Memoirs,  p.  87.  .      f  Jacobite  MemoirB,  p.  66L 
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dake  was  accompanied  by  an  English  gentleman  who  had  attended 
Lord  Geoi^e  during  the  retreat,  and,  knowing  the  country  perfectly  well» 
had  offered  to  lead  without  discovery  the  main  body  a  near  way  by  the 
lefty  by  which  movement  they  would  be  enabled  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's 
flank.  Had  Lord  George  received  the  reinforcement  he  required,  his  de- 
sign was  to  have  sent  half  of  his  men  through  the  indosures  on  his  right, 
so  as  to  have  flanked  the  duke's  army  on  that  side,  whilst  it  was  attacked  on 
the  other  by  the  other  half.  He  expected  that  if  he  succeeded  in  killing 
but  a  small  number  of  Cumberland's  horse  that  the  rest  would  be  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  that  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  retreat  through  a  lane 
nearly  a  mile  long,  between  Lord  Lonsdale's  indosures,  that  they  would 
choke  up  the  road,  and  that  many  of  them  would  be  unable  to  escape* 
In  absence  of  this  reinforcement,  however,  the  Lieutenant-general  was 
obliged  to  make  the  best  dispositions  he  could  with  the  force  he  had 
with  him,  which  amounted  to  about  a  thousand  men  in  all,  exclusive  of 
Lord  Pitsligo's  horse  and  hussars,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
shamefully  fled  to  Penrith.* 

The  dispositions  of  Lord  George  were  these.     Within  the  indosures 
to  the  right  of  the  highway  he  posted  the  Glengary  men,  and  within 
those  to  their  left  he  placed  the  Stewarts  of  Appin  and  the  Macpher- 
SODS.     On  the  side  of  the  highway,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Clifton, 
he  placed  Colonel  Roy  Stuart's  regiment.      As  some  ditches  at  the 
foot  stretched  farther  towards  the  moor  on  the  right  than  on  the  left, 
and  as  that  part  was  also  covered  by  Lord  Lonsdale's  other  indo- 
sures, the  party  on  the  right  could  not  easily  be  attacked ;  and  they  had 
this  advantage,  that  they  could  with  their  fire  flank  the  enemy  when 
they  attacked  the  left.    To  induce  the  enemy  to  believe  that  his  numbers 
were  much  greater  than  they  were.  Lord  George,  after  exhibiting  the 
colours  he  had  at  diflerent  places,  caused  them  to  be  rolled  up,  carried 
to  other  places,  and  again  un furled. f 

About  an  hour  after  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed  his  men, 
about  hve  hundred  of  his  dragoons  dismounted  and  advanced  forward  to 
the  foot  of  the  moor,  in  front  of  a  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  three  small 
indosures  between  the  moor  and  the  places  where  Roy  Stuart's  men 
were  posted  at  the  village.  At  this  time  Colonel  Stuart  returned  from 
Penrith,  and,  after  informing  Lord  George  that  the  prince  had  resolved 
to  march  immediately  to  Carlisle,  and  that  he  had  sent  forward  his  can- 
non, he  stated  that  it  was  his  royal  highness's  desire  that  he  should  imme- 
diately retreat  to  Penrith.  From  the  situation  in  which  the  Lieutenant- 
general  was  now  placed,  it  was  impossible  to  obey  this  order  without  great 
danger.  The  dismounted  horse  were  already  firing  upon  the  High- 
landers, who  were  within  musket  shot;  and,  if  retreat  was  once  begun, 
the  men  might  get  into  confusion  in  the  dark,  and  become  discouraged. 
Lord  George  proposed  to  attack  the  dismounted  party,  and  stated  his 

•  Jacobite  Memuini,  p.  68.  f  IWd.  p.  67. 
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oonfidence  that  he  would  be  able  by  attacking  them  briskly  to  dislodge 
them :  Clany  Macpheraon  and  Colonel  Stuart  concurring  in  Lord  George's 
opinion,  that  the  course  he  proposed  was  the  only  prudent  one  that  oould 
be  adopted,  they  agreed  not  to  mention  the  message  from  the  prince. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  Lord  George  Murray  went  to  the 
right  where  the  Glengary  men  were  posted,  and  ordered  them,  as  soon 
as  they  should  observe  him  advance  on  the  other  side,  to  move  also 
forward  and  keep  up  a  smart  fire  till  they  came  to  the  lowest  ditch. 
He  observed  that  if  they  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy  from  the 
hedges  and  ditches,  they  could  give  them  a  flank  fire  within  pistol  shot ; 
but  he  gave  them  particular  injunctions  not  to  fire  across  the  highway,, 
nor  to  follow  the  enemy  up  the  moor.  After  speaking  with  every 
officer  of  the  Glengary  regiment,  his  lordship  returned  to  the  left,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Macphersons,  with  Cluny  by  his  side. 
It  was  now  about  an  hour  after  sun-set,  and  the  night  was  somewhat 
eloudy ;  but  at  short  intervals  the  moon,  which  was  in  its  second  quar« 
ter,  broke  through  and  afforded  considerable  light.  The  Highlanders 
had  this  advantage,  that  whilst  they  could  see  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy,  their  own  movements  could  not  be  observed.  In  taking  their 
ground  the  dismounted  dragoons  had  not  only  lined  the  bottom  indosures 
which  ran  from  east  to  west,  directly  opposite  the  other  indosures  m 
which  the  Highlanders  were  posted,  but  some  of  them  had  advanced 
up  along  two  hedges  that  lay  south  and  north. 

The  Highlanders  being  ready  to  advance,  the  Stewarts  and  Macpher- 
sons marched  forward  at  the  word  of  command,  as  did  the  Macdooalda 
on  the  right.  The  Highlanders  on  the  right  kept  firing  as  they  ad- 
vanced ;  but  the  Macphersons,  who  were  on  the  left,  came  sooner  in 
contact  with  the  dragoons,  and  received  the  whole  of  their  fire.  When 
the  balls  were  whizzing  about  them,  Cluny  exclaimed,  **  What  the  devil 
is  thb  ?*'  Lord  George  told  him  that  they  had  no  remedy  but  to  attack 
the.  dragoons,  sword  in  hand,  before  they  had  time  to  charge  again. 
Then  drawing  his  sword,  he  cried  out,  ^*  Claymore,"  and  Cluny  doing 
the  same,  the  Macphersons  rushed  down  to  the  bottom  ditch  of  the 
indosure,  and  clearing  the  diagonal  hedges  as  they  went,  fell  sword  in 
hand  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  killed  at  the 
lower  ditch.  The  rest  fled  across  the  moor,  but  received  in  their  flight  the 
fire  of  the  Glengary  regiment.  In  this  skirmish  only  twelve  Highlanders 
were  killed;  but  the  royal  forces  sustained  a  loss  of  about  one  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  including  some  officers.  The  only  oflicer  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  Highlanders  was  Macdonald  of  Lochgary,  who  com- 
manded the  Glengary  men.  Lord  George  Murray  made  several  narrow 
escapes.  Old  Glenbucket,  who,  from  infirmity,  remained  at  the  end  of 
the  village  on  horseback,  had  lent  him  his  target,  and  it  was  fbrtunate  Bm 
Lord  George  that  be.  bad  done  so.  By  means  of  this  shield,  which  was 
convex,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  metal  painted,  his  lordship  protected 
himself  from  the  bullets  of  the  dragoons,  which  cleared  away  the  paint  ofl* 
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the  tai^et  in  seyeral  places.*  The  only  prisoner  taken  on  this  occasion 
was  another  footman  of  the  doke  of  Cumberland,  who  stated  that  his 
master  would  have  been  killed,  if  a  pistol,  with  which  a  Highlander 
took  aim  at  his  head,  had  not  missed  fire.  This  man  was  sent  back  to 
ids  royal  highness  by  the  prince.f 

After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Clifton  after  the  skirmish,  Lord  George 
went  to  Penrith,  where  he  found  the  prince  ready  to  mount  for  Carlisle* 
His  royal  highness  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  action. 
The  men  that  had  been  engaged  halted  at  Penrith  a  short  time  to  re* 
fresh  themselves ;  and  the  prince,  after  sending  Clanranald's  and  Kep* 
poch*8  regiments  as  far  back  as  Clifton  bridge,  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  believe  that  he  meant  to  fight  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  left  Pen* 
rith  for  Carlisle  with  the  main  body.     Next  morning  the  whole  army 
reached  Carlisle,  where  the  prince  found  letters,  though  rather  of  an 
old  date,  from  Lord  John  Drummond  and  Lord  Strathallan.    Lord  John 
gave  him  great  encouragement  from  the  court  of  France,  and  informea 
his  royal  highness  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  king  of  France  that  the 
prince  should  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  if  possible  avoid  a  deci- 
sive action  till  he  received  the  succours  the  king  of  France  intended  to 
send  him,  which  would  be  such  as  to  put  his  success  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  (Lord  John),  had  brought  over  some 
troops  and  a  train  of  artillery,  sufficient  to  reduce  all  the  fortresses  in 
Scotland.     Lord  Strathallan  gave  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  state 
of  the  army  assembled  at  Perth,  which  he  represeuted  as  better  than 
that  which  the  prince  had  with  him.     As  nothing  positive,  however,  was 
Known  at  Carlisle  of  the  operations  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in  the  north, 
Charles  resolved  to  continue  the  retreat  into  Scotland.     Contrary  to  thn 
opinion  of  Lord  George  Murray,  who  advised  him  to  evacuate  Carlisle, 
Charles  resolved  to  leave  a  garrison  there  to  facilitate  his  return  into 
England,  of  whidi  at  the  time  he  had  strong  hopes  when  joined  by  the 
forces  under  Lords  Strathallan  and  Drummond. ;(     As  Carlisle  was  not 
tenable,  and  as  the  Highland  army  could  easily  have  re-entered  Eng* 
land  independent  of  any  obstruction  from  any  garrison  which  could  be  put 
into  it,  the  conduct  of  Charles  in  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  behind, 
has  been  justly  reprehended ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  room  for  the  ac* 
cusation  which  has  been  made  against  him,  of  having  wilfully  sacrificed 
the  unfortunate  garrison. §     It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Charles 

*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  72.— Kirkconnel  MS.~Lockhart  Papera,  vol.  il.  p.  4fi& 
t  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  92.  t  Kiriiconnel  MS. 

$  Alluding  to  the  retention  of  Carlisle,  Mr  Maxwell  observes,  "  This  was  perhaps  the 
worst  resolution  the  prince  had  taken  hitherto.  I  cannot  help  condemning  it,  though 
thene  were  specious  pretexts  for  it  It  was,  to  be  sure,  much  for  the  prince's  reputation 
upon  leaving  England,  to  keep  one  of  the  keys  of  it,  and  he  was  in  hopes  of  returning 
before  it  could  be  taken  ;  but  he  could  not  be  absolutely  sure  of  that^  and  the  place  was 
not  tenable  against  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  of  battering  cannon,  or  a  few  mortars.  It's 
tme  he  had  a  good  many  prisoners  in  Scotland,  and  might  look  upon  them  as  pledges  foi 
the  lives  of  those  he  left  in  garrison;  but  that  was  not  enough.  He  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  people  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  ought  to  be  prepared  against  the  worst 
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could  make  up  a  garrisou.  The  duke  of  Perth  was  unwilliog  to  allow 
any  of* his  men  to  remain;  and  appearing  to  complain  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince  that  a  certain  number  of  the  Athole  men  had  not  been 
draughted  for  that  service,  Lord  George  Murray  told  him,  also  in  the 
princess  presence,  that  if  his  royal  highness  would  order  him,  he  would  stay 
with  the  Athole  brigade,  though  he  knew  what  his  fate  would  be.*  Tbe 
number  of  men  left  in  garrison  amounted  to  about  four  hundred.  Mr 
Hamilton  was  continued  in  the  command  of  the  castle,  and  Mr  Townley 
was  made  commandant  of  the  town. 

The  Highland  army  halted  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  in  Carlisle, 
and  departed  next  day  for  Scotland.  The  £sk,  which  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland  on  the  west,  was,  from  an 
incessant  rain  of  several  days,  rendered  impassable  by  the  nearest  road 
from  Carlisle ;  but  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Carlisle  it 
was  still  fordable.  The  army  reached  the  place,  where  they  intended  to 
cross,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Before  crossing  the  water, 
the  following  route  was  fixed  upon  by  the  advice  of  Lord  George  Mur* 
ray,  whose  opinion  had  been  asked  by  Charles  in  presence  of  some  o( 
his  officers,  viz.,  that  Lord  George,  with  six  battalions,  should  march 
that  night  to  Ecclefechan,  next  day  to  Moffat,  and  there  halt  a  day ;  and 
after  making  a  feint  towards  tbe  Edinburgh  road,  as  if  he  intended  to 
march  upon  the  capital,  to  turn  off  to  Douglas,  then  to  Hamilton  and 
Glasgow, — that  the  prince  should  go  with  the  clans  and  most  of  the 
horse  that  night  to  Annan,  next  day  to  Dumfries,  where  they  should 
rest  a  day ;  then  to  Drumlanrig,  Leadhills,  Douglas,  and  Hamilton,  so 
as  to  be  at  Glasgow  the  day  after  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  Lord 
George's  division. f 

Though  the  river  was  usually  shallow  at  the  place  fixed  upon  for  pass- 
ing, it  was  now  swollen,  by  continued  rains,  to  the  depth  of  four  feet 
The  passage  was  not  without  its  dangers ;  but  as  the  river  might  be 
rendered  impassable  by  a  continuation  of  the  rain  during  the  night,  and 
as  it  was  possible  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  might  reach  tbe  Esk 
next  morning,  it  was  resolved  to  cross  it  immediately.  After  trying 
the  water  to  ascertain  that  the  ford  was  good,  a  body  of  cavalry  formed 
in  the  river,  a  few  paces  above  the  ford,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stream, 
and  another  body  was  likewise  stationed  in  the  river  below  the  ford  to 
pick  up  such  of  the  infantry  as  might  be  carried  away  by  the  violence 
of  tbe  current.  This  arrangement  being  completed,  the  infantry  en- 
tered the  river  a  hundred  men  abreast,  each  holding  one  another  by  the 
neck  of  tbe  coat,  by  which  plan  they  supported  one  another  against  the 
rapidity  of  the  river,  leaving  sufficient  intervals  between  their  ranks  for 
the  passage  of  the  water.   Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  among  the  Uni 

that  could  happen.    The  Uvea  of  bo  many  of  his  friends  ought  not  to  have  been  tn^oK^ 
without  an  indispensable  necessity,  which  was  not  the  case ;  for  blowing*  up  the  casti*^ 
and  the  gates  of  the  town,  would  have  equally  given  him  an  cnlry  into  Kngland." 
•  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  7H  f  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  73. 
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to  euter  the  water  lu  Lis  philibeg»  says,  that  wiieD  nearly  across,  there 
were  about  two  thousand  men  in  the  water  at  once.  The  appearance 
of  the  river,  in  the  intenral  between  the  cavalry,  presented  an  extraor- 
dinary spectacle.  As  the  heads  of  the  Highlanders  were  generally 
all  that  was  seen  above  the  water,  the  space  of  water  occupied  in  the 
passage  looked  like  a  paved  street  Not  one  man  was  lost  in  the  transit ; 
but  a  few  girls  who  had  followed  their  lovers  in  their  adventurous  cam- 
paign, were  swept  away  by  the  current.  After  the  army  had  passed, 
the  pipes  began  to  play ;  and  the  Highlanders,  happy  on  setting  their 
feet  again  on  Scottish  ground,  forgot  for  a  time  the  disappointment  they 
had  suffered  at  Derby,  and  testified  their  joy  by  dancing  reels  upon  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Esk.* 

The  expedition  into  England,  though  not  signalized  by  any  great 
military  achievement,  will  always  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  bold  and  adventurous  enterprise.  It  was  planned  and  carried 
through  in  all  its  details  with  great  judgment;  and  if  circumstances  had 
not  delayed  its  execution,  it  might  have  terminated  in  success.  From 
the  consternation  into  which  the  English  people  were  thrown  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Highland  army,-!*  it  seems  certain,  that  without  the  aid  of 
a  regular  army  their  militia  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  oppose  the 
march  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  metropolis ;  but  after  the  return  of  the 
British  forces  from  Flanders,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  auxiliaries, 
and  the  assembling  of  the  armies  under  Wade  and  Ligonier,  the  attempt 
appeared  to  be  hopeless.  The  crown  of  England,  however,  was  still  in 
jeopardy ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  retreat  from  Derby  that  the  govern- 
ment was  relieved  from  its  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy. 

•  Jaisobite  Memoirs,  p.  74. — Johnstone's  MemoirSi  p.  09. 

t  «  The  terror  of  the  English/*  says  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  Memoirs,  p.  101,  **  was 
truly  inconceivable,  and  in  many  cases  they  seemed  quite  bereft  of  their  senses.    One 
evening,  as  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel  entered  the  lodgings  assigned  to  him,  his  landlady, 
an  old  woman,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  uplifted  hands  and  tears  in  her  eyes, 
supplicated  him  to  take  her  life,  but  to  spare  her  two  little  children.     He  asked  her  if  she 
was  In  her  senses,  and  told  her  to  explain  herself;  when  she  answered,  that  every  body 
said  the  Highlanders  ate  children,  and  made  them  their  common  food.    Mr  Cameron 
having  assured  her  that  they  would  not  injure  either  her  or  her  little  children,  or  any  person 
whatever,  she  looked  at  him  for  some  moments  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  then  opened 
a  press,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Come  out  children  ;  the  gentleman  will  not  eat 
you.'     The  children  immediately  left  the  press  where  she  had  concealed  them,  and  threw 
tliemselves  at  his  feet     They  affirmed  in  the  newspapers  of  London  that  we  had  dogs  in 
our  army  trained  to  fight,  and  that  we  were  indebted  for  our  victory  at  Gladsmuir  to  these 
dogs,  who  darted  with  fury  oA  the  English  army.     They  represented  the  Highlanders 
as  monsters,  with  claws  instead  of  hands.    In  a  word,  they  never  ceased  to  circulate,  every 
day,  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  stories  with  respect  to  the  Highlanders.     The 
English  soldiers  had  indeed  reason  to  look  upon  us  as  extraordinary  men,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  had  beaten  them  with  such  inferior  numbers,  and  they  probably  told 
these  idle  stories  to  the  country  people  by  way  of  palliating  their  own  disgrace."    The 
able  editor  of  Johnstone's  Memoirs  relates  in  a  note  to  the  above,  that  the  late  Mr 
Halkston  of  Rathillet,  who  was  in  the  expedition,  stated  that  the  belief  was  general 
among  the  people  of  England,  that  the  Highlanders  ate  children: — "While  the  army 
lay  at  Carlisle  he  was  taken  ill«  and  went  with  a  few  of  his  companions  to  a  farmer's 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  remained  several  days.     Perceiving  his  landlady 
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The  duke  of  Cumberland  baited  at  Penrith  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber,  and  marched  next  day  to  Carlisle,  which  he  invested  the  same  day. 
As  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  Whitehaven  for  heavy  can- 
nouy  the  fire  from  his  batteries  did  not  commence  till  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth.  During  the  blockade  the  garrison  fired  repeatedly  upon 
the  besiegers,  but  with  little  effect  A  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  besiegers 
from  a  battery  of  six  eighteen  pounders,  during  the  twenty-eighth  and 
twenty-ninth.  Another  battery  of  three  thirteen  pounders  was  completed 
on  the  thirtieth ;  but  on  the  first  fire  from  the  old  battery  that  day,  the  be- 
sieged hung  out  a  white  flag,  and  offered  hostages  for  a  capitulation. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  on  observing  this  signal,  sent  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  with  a  note,  desiring  to  know  its  meaning;  to  which 
Governor  Hamilton  answered,  that  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  cessation 
for  a  capitulation,  and  desiring  to  know  what  terms  his  royal  highness 
would  grant  to  the  garrison.  The  only  condition  the  duke  would  grant 
was,  that  the  garrison  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  be  reserved 
for  the  king'^  pleasure ;  and  Hamilton,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  hold- 
ing out,  surrendered  the  same  day.  The  garrison,  including  officers, 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men  of  the  Manchester  regiment ; 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  men,  also  including  officers,  chiefly  of 
the  Scotch  low  country  regiments,  and  a  few  Frenchmen  and  Irishmen. 
The  number  of  cannon  in  the  castle  was  sixteen,  ten  of  which  had  been 
lefl  by  the  Highland  army  on  its  return  to  Scotland.  Among  the  pris^ 
oners  were  found  twelve  deserters  from  the  royal  forces,  who  were 
immediately  hanged.  The  officers  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  castle,  bat 
the  privates  were  confined  in  the  cathedral  and  town-jail.  The  whole 
were  afterwards  dispersed  in  several  jails  through  England.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland,  after  putting  Bligh's  regiment  in  garrison  at  Carlble, 
returned  to  London,  in  consequence  of  an  order  frOm  court.* 

to  be  a  young  woman,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  any  children,  and  where  they  were.  When 
she  found  that  he  was  no  cannibal,  she  told  him  the  truth  was,  that  all  the  children  were 
sent  out  of  the  way  for  fear  the  Highlanders  should  devour  them." 

A  Derby  gentleman,  who  had  a  party  of  forty  men  quartered  in  his  house,  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  period,  describes  most  of  them  as  looking 
*'  like  so  many  fiends  turned  out  of  hell  to  ravage  the  kingdom  and  cut  thc^s;  and  un- 
der their  plaids  nothing  but  various  sorts  of  butchering  weapons  were  to  be^iseen.*'  He 
complains  that  they  had  eaten  up  "  near  a  side  of  bee^  eight  joints  of  mutton,  foar 
cheeses,  with  abundance  of  white  and  brown  bread,  (particularly  white,)  three  couples 
of  fowls,  and  would  have  drams  continually,  as  well  as  strong-ale,  beer,  tea,  &c"  In 
the  midst  of  this  general  devastation  our  host  was  convulsed  with  '*  unavoidable  laugh- 
ter to  see  these  desperadoes,  from  officers  to  the  common  men,  at  their  several  meals, 
first  pull  off  their  bonnets,  and  then  lift  up  their  eyes  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  and  mut- 
ter something  to  themselv^,  by  way  of  saying  grace,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
pure  primitive  Christians  111''  This  is  merely  a  specimen  of  the  many  ridiculous  stories 
with  which  the  English  journals  of  the  period  were  crammed. 

•  Boyse,  p.  180. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Highland  army  retunu  to  Scoaaiid-«.Tb«  Prinee  «iten  nwmfrJM  ftrrlnl  of  Um 
army  at  Glasgow^Prooeedings  of  the  JacoUtei  in  the  north— Amft  of  Loid  I0WU, 
who  escapes— Skirmish  at  Inverury  between  the  Madeodi,  under  the  laird  of  Macleod, 
and  4he  foroM  under  Lord  IawIs  Gordon—Diiagreement  among  the  Jacobite  oAcen 
at  P«rtb— Alarm  at  £diBbttJigh— Arrival  of  an  English  army,  inder  General  Haww 
ley,  at  Edinburgh— ^Proceedings  of  the  Prince  at  Glasgow— Mansket  his  army  te 
Baimockbam  and  Falkirk,  and  invests  Stirling— Surrender  of  the  town-^Sklrmlshing 
on  the  Frith  of  Feith— The  Highhuid  array  reinforced  fh>m  the  north— ArrlTal  of 
Hawley's  army  at  PaUif  rk— Preparatiosf  of  both  armisi  for  battle  >  Bitle  ef  Falklrfc. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  of  marcb  fixed  upon  al  crossing  the  Esk,  the 
Highland  army  geparated,  and  Lord  George  Murray^  at  the  head  of  the 
low  country  regimenti^  proceeded  to  £cclefechan»  where  he  arrired  on 
the  night  of  the  twentieth,  and  marched  next  day  to  Mofiat.  The 
prince,  at  the  head  of  the  clans,  inardied  to  Annan,  where  he  passed 
the  night  of  the  twentieth.  The  horse  of  the  prince's  division  undei* 
Lord  £lcho  were^  after  a  short  halt,  sent  to  take  possession  of  Dumfries, 
which  they  accomplished  early  next  morning,  and  the  prince,  with  the 
clansi,  came  np  in  the  evening.  In  no  town  in  Scotland  had  there  been 
greater  opposition  dbplayed  to  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  JStuart 
than  in  Dumfries,  from  the  danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  supposed 
their  religious  liberties,  as  presbyterians,  would  be  exposed  under  a 
catholic  sovere^n.  This  feeling,  which  was  strongly  maniibstod  by 
them  in  the  insurrection  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  had  now 
assumed  even  a  more  hostile  appearance  from  the  existence  of  the  new 
sect  or  body  of  religionists  called  "  Seceders,''  which  had  lately  sprung 
from  the  bosom  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  which  pro^ 
fessed  principles  thought  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  gospel  thali 
those  of  their  parent  church.  A  body  of  theeie  dissetitears  had  voltint6er«> 
ed  for  the  defence  of  Edinburgh  shortly  after  Chades  had  landed,  and» 
on  his  march  for  Saglandt  a  party  of  these  religionists  had  taken  up 
armsp  and  had  <sapture<}  ^d  carried  to  Dumfiies  thirty  waggons  beloi^- 
ing  to  the  Highland  atomy,  which  had  been  left  at  Lockerby  by  the 
escort  ajspointad  to  prt^ct  them.  To  punish  the  inhabitants  fi>r  their 
hostility,  Charles  oitdered  them  to  pay  two  thounnd  pounds  in  money, 
and  to  contribute  one  thousand  pairs  of  shoes.  About  eleven  hundred 
pounds  only  were  raised ;  and,  in  secui^ty  for  the  remainder,  Mr  Crosbie, 
the  provost,  and  a  Mr  Walter  Riddel,  were  carried  off  as  hostages, 
in.  Y 
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He  also  levied  the  excite  at  Dumfries^  Mttf  carried  off  some  arms,  horses* 
itc.  Some  outrages  were  committed  in  the  town  by  the  Highlanders, 
who  told  the  inhabitants  that  they  ought  to  think  themselves  gently 
used,  and  be  thankful  that  their  town  was  not  laid  in  ashes. 

After  halting  a  day  at  Dumfries,  the  prince  proceeded  with  his  divi- 
sion up  Nithsdale  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  and  passed  the 
night  at  Drumlanrig,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry.  Next  day 
he  entered  Clydesdale,  and  halted  at  Douglas.  The  prince  slept  that 
night  in  Douglas  castle.  He  reached  Hamilton  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Next  day 
the  Chevalier  Occupied  himself  in  hunting,  an  amusement  of  which  he 
was  uncommonly  fond,  and  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
youth.  The  division  under  Lord  George  Murray,  after  halting  a  day 
at  Moffat,  where,  being  Sunday,  his  men  heard  sermon  in  different  parts 
of  the  town  from  the  episcopal  ministers  who  accompanied  them ;  pro- 
ceeded by  Douglas  and  Hamilton,  and  entered  Glasgow  on  Christmaa 
day.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  prince  also  marched  into 
Glasgow  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  clans.  Here  he  resolved  to  halt  and 
refresh  his  men  for  a  few  days  after  their  arduous  march,  and  to  provide 
them  with  clothing,  of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  needJ*  In  .passing 
through  Douglas  and  Lesmahago,  the  Highlanders  pillaged  and  burnt 
some  houses,  in  revenge  for  the  capture  of  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoi- 
dart,  who,  in  his  way  south  from  the  Highlands,  had  been  seized  on 
Brokencross-moor,  near  Lesmahago,  by  the  country  people,  headed  by 
a  student  of  divinity  named  Linning,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh  castle.* 

Before  noticing  Charles's  proceedings  at  Glasgow,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  short  summary  of  those  of  his  friends  in  the  north,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  arrival  in  that' city. 

When  intelligence  of  the  Chevalier's  march  into  England,  and  his 
unexpected  success  at  Carlisle  was  received  in  the  north,  the  zeal 
of  the  Jacobites  was  more  and  more  inflamed.  Whilst  the  Erasers, 
headed  by  the  master  of  Lovat,  blockaded  Fort  Augustus,  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon  was  busily  employed  in  raising  men,  and  levying  money  by 
force  and  threats  of  military  execution,  in  the  shire  of  Banff  and  Aber- 
deen. Of  two  battalions  which  his  lordship  raised,  one  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Gordon  of  Abbachie,  and  the  other  under  Moir  of 
Stonywood.  To  relieve  Fort  Augustus,  the  earl  of  Loudon  left  Inver- 
ness on  the  third  of  December  with  six  hundred  men  of  the  independ- 
ent companies,  and  passing  through  Stratherrick  during  a  very  severe 
frost,  reached  Fort  Augustus  without  opposition,  and  having  supplied 
the  garrison  with  every  thing  necessary  for  its  de^ce,  returned  to  In- 
verness on  the  eighth,  after  notifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stratherrick 
the  risk  they  would  incur  should  they  leave  their  houses  and  join  the 
insurgents.! 

•  Culloden  Papera,  p.  '263.  f  Ibi^.  p.  461.  . 
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-  At  the  ftitare  progress  of  the  insurrectioD  in  the  Highknds  depended 
much  upon  the  Frasers,  Lord  London,  in  conjunction  with  lord-president 
Forbes,  resolved  to  march  to  Castle  Downie,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat» 
and  to  obtain  the  best  satisfaction  that  could  be  got  for  the  peaceable 
behaviour  of  that  powerful  clan.  For  this  purpose,  two  companies  of 
the  Mackenzies,  which  had  been  posted  near  Brahan,  were  called  into 
Inverness  on  the  ninth  of  December ;  and  after  allowing  the  detachment^ 
which  had  been  at  Fort  Augustus,  one  day's  rest,  his  lordship  left  Inver* 
ness  on  the  tenth,  taking  along  with  him  that  detachment  and  the  two 
companies,  amounting  together  to  eight  hundred  men,  and  proceeded  to 
Castle  Downie.  The  earl  prevailed  upon  Lord  Lovat  to  go  with  him  to 
Inverness,  and  to  live  there  under  his  own  eye,  until  all  the  arms  of 
which  the  clan  were  possessed,  (and  of  which  he  promised  to  obtain  the 
delivery,)  were  brought  in.  But  instead  of  delivering  the  arms  on  the 
day  fixed,  being  the  fourteenth  of  December,  he  made  excuses  and 
fresh  promises  from  day  to  day  till  the  twenty-first,  when  Lord  Loudon, 
thinking  that  he  was  deceived,  placed  sentries  at  the  door  of  the  house 
where  Lord  Lovat  resided,  intending  to  commit  him  to  the  castle  of 
Inverness  next  morning;  but  his  lordship  contrived  to  escape  during  the 
night  through  a  back  passage,  and,  being  very  infirm,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  carried  off  on  men's  shoulders.* 

Next  in  importance  to  the  keeping  down  of  the  Frasers,  was  the  relief 
of  the  shires  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen,  from  the  sway  of  Lord  Lewis  6or« 
don.  To  put  an  end  to  the  recruiting  and  exactions  of  this  nobleman,  the 
laird  of  Macleod  was  sent  the  same  day  that  Lord  Loudon  proceeded  to 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  composed  of 
four  hundred  of  his  own  kindred,  and  one  hundred  of  the  Macleods  of 
Assint,  towards  Elgin,  and  these  were  to  be  followed  by  as  many  men  as 
could  be  spared  from  Inverness,  after  adjusting  matters  with  Lord  Lovat. 
Accordingly,  on  the  thirteenth,  two  hundred  men  were  detached  under 
Captain  Munro  of  Culcairn,  to  follow  Macleod  to  Elgin  and  Aberdeen, 
and  these  were  again  to  be  followed  successively  by  other  small  bodies,  and 
by  Lord  Loudon  himself,  as  soon  as  matters  were  finally  settled  with  Lovat 
The  escape  of  that  crafty  chief,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  part  of  the 
plan,  as  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  reduce  the  force  near  Inver* 
ness  any  farther,  while  Lord  Lovat  was  at  large. 

In  the  meantime  Macleod  reached  Elgin,  where  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  party  of  two  hundred  of  the  insurgents  bad  taken  possession 
of  the  boats  on  the  Spey  at  Fochabers,  and  that  they  intended  to  dis* 
pute  the  passive  with  him.  Macleod  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey 
on  thefifteenth;  but  the  insui^ents,  instead  of  waiting  for  him,  retired  on  his 
approach,  and  he  passed  the  river  without  molestation.  On  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  he  marched  to  Cullen  and  Banff.  Meanwhile  Munro  of 
Culcairn  arrived  with  his  detachment  at  Keith,  where  he  was  joined  by 
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Gruit  of  Onnt  «t  the  head  of  fire  hundred  of  his  dan,  and  on  the  eigh- 
teenth they  ptooeeded,  n  oonJBDCtioii,  to  Str«thb(^^.  Next  day  it  was 
agreed  upon  between  Macleod  and  Culeaim^  that  whilst  the  former  should 
mareh  next  morDing  from  Banff  to  Old  Meldmm,  which  ia  tweLve  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  the  latter,  with  Grant  and  hia  men,  sbonkl  at  same  tiine 
proceed  to  Inrerary,  which  ia  about  the  same  distance  from  Abei^eeo ; 
but  Grant,  apprehensiye  that  his  own  Gountry  would  be  harassed  in  hid 
absence,  returned  home.* 

When  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  heard  of  the  arriral  of  Maeleod  at  Inref- 
ory,  he  resolved  to  attack  hinu  With  his  own  regiment,  the  men  whom 
Lord  John  Drummond  had  sent,  and  a  battidion  of  three  hundred  Far- 
quharsoDs,  commanded  by  Farquharson  of  Monaltry,  he  left  Aberdeen 
on  the  twenty-third,  and  arrived  near  Inverury  with  such  expeditioB  aad 
secrecy,  that  he  almost  surprised  Madeod  in  his  quarters.  It  was 
kte  before  Lord  Lewis  reached  the  place,  and  Macleod  had  barely  time 
to  put  his  men  under  arms,  and  to  seize  some  advantageous  posts  in  tbe 
town.  Day-light  had  disappeared  before  the  action  commenced ;  but 
the  light  of  the  moon  enaUed  the  combatants  to  see  one  another.  Botb 
sides  continued  to  fire  for  some  time  ;  but  Lord  John  Drummond's  sol* 
diers  and  the  Farquharsons  having  advanced  close  upon,  the  Maeleocbt 
the  latter  fled,  and  never  halted  till  they  had  recrossed  the  Spey.  Very 
few  men  were  killed  on  either  side ;  but  the  victors  took  forty-one  pris' 
oners,  among  whom  were  Mr  Gordon,  younger  of  Ardoch ;  Forbes  of 
£cht ;  Maitland  of  Petrichie  $  and  John  Chalmers,  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  .f 

Shortly  after  this  skirmish.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  marched  his  men  to 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Perth,  where,  about  the  time  of  Priooi 
Charles's  return  from  England,  about  four  thousand  men  were  collected* 
These  consisted  of  the  Mackintoshes,  the  Frasers,  the  part  of  tb« 
Mackenzies  attached  to  Charles,  and  the  Farquharsons;  of  recroits 
sent  from  the  Highlands  to  the  clan  regiments  that  had  gone  to 
England ;  of  the  forces  raised  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  Sir  James  Kia* 
loch,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  low  country  of  the  north ;  and  of  tlM 
troops  brought  over  from  France  by  Lord  John  Drummond. 

While  this  mixed  body  lay  at  Perth,  a  disagreement  occurred  betireeo 
the  Highlanders  and  the  other  troops,  which  might  have  led  to  serioui 
consequences  if  the  arrival  of  an  order  sent  by  the  prince  from  Dumine^ 
requiring  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  Join  him,  had  act  f^ 
an  end  to  the  dispute.  This  disagreement  was  occasioned  by  the  eon* 
duct  of  Lord  Strathallan  and  his  council  of  officers,  on  receiving  the 
order  which  Charles  had  sent  from  Carlisle  by  Madauchlan  of  Maclauch- 
Ian,  to  march  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  follow  the  army  into  £nglao<^ 
This  order,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Maclauchlan  and  all  the  Hig^^' 
land  officers,  they  had  considered  it  inexpedient  to  obey.     The  result 
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waa,  itmk  the  HigUaod  officers  caballed  togethert  and  ratolv«d  to 
march;  bat  as  the  Highhmdera  had  no  money;  as  man/  oC  those 
wbo  bad  eome  last  from  the  Highhuids  wanted  arms»  and  as  Lord 
StratfaaUan  waa  in  possessioo  of  the  moneyy  arms»  ammonitioD,  and  storesi 
they  eoald  not  proceed.  In  this  dilemma  they  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion to  seize  the  money  and  arms,  and,  persisting  in  their  resolution  to 
suurcby  matters  were  proceeding  to  extremities  when  Rollo  of  Powhouse 
vriTed  at  Perth  with  the  order  alluded  to^  which  at  aoce  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute** 

The  inhabitants  of  Edinborgby  reliered  firom  the  presence  of  thv 
Highland  armyy  had  lived  for  five  weeks  in  a  state  of  comparative  se» 
curity.     Public  worship  had  been  resumed  in  several  of  the  city  churches 
on  the  third  of  Noyember,  and  in  all  of  them  on  the  tenth.     The  state 
offieersy  who  had  retired  to  Berwick,  did  not,  however,  return  till  the 
^Tteenth,  when  they  entered  the  city  with  an  air  of  triumph^  which 
accorded  ill  with  theur  recent  conduct  as  fugitives.     Attended  by  the 
Bheriffs  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  and  a  great  number  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  these  counties,  the  officers  of  state  walked  into  the  city  in  pro* 
ceaiion,  and  were  saluted  by  a  round  from  the  great  guns  of  the  castle. 
The  mnsic-bells  kept  up  a  merry  peal  during  the  whole  of  the  proces- 
sion^ which  was  responded  to  by  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  following  day,  Lieutenant-general  Handasyd  arrived,  as  before 
stated,  at  Edinbui^h  with  Price's  and  Ligonier's  regiments  of  foot,  and 
Hamilion's  and  Ligonier*s  (lately  Gardiner's,)  dragoons ;  and,  on  the 
seventh  of  December,  these  troops  were  sent  west  to  Stirling,  where,  in 
oonjunction  with  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  militia,  amounting  to  nearly 
seven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Home,  they  guarded 
the  passes  of  the  Forth.     In  the  mean  time,  exertions  were  made  to  re- 
^nbody  the  Edinbui^h  regimrat ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  success.    With  the  exception  of  some  young  men  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer  company,  few  of  the  inhabitants  were 
(disposed  to  take  up  arms,  as  they  were  fully  sensible,  that  without  a 
sufficient  force  of  regular  troops,  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  op- 
posed to  the  Highlanders,  should  they  return  to  the  city. 

In  this  situation  of  matters,  the  news  of  the  Highlanders  having 
crossed  the  £sk  in  their  retreat  from  England,  reached  Edinburgh,  and 
threw  the  civil  and  military  authorities  into  a  state  of  consternation. 
Ignorant  of  the  route  the  Highlanders  meant  to  follow,  they  were  ex* 
^Tfemely  perplexed  how  to  act.  They  naturally  apprehended  another 
^it,  and  their  fears  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the' return  to  Edin- 
hurgh  of  the  regular  troops  from  the  west,  on  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
^inber,  and  by  the  arrival  of  the  Glasgow  regiment  the  next  day,  all  of 
Horn  had  retreated  to  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders. 
A^id  of  a  second  visit  from  the  Highlanders,  the  directors  of  the  banks 
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and  the  heads  of  the  public  offices  had>  duriog  the  twenty-second  and 
the  twenty-third,  transferred  them  to  the  castle,  whither  the  inhabitants 
had  also  removed  their  most  valuable  effects.  A  re^lution  was  adopted 
by  the  public  authorities  to  put  the  city  in  a  proper  state  of  defence^ 
and,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  a  paper  was  read  in  the  city  churches, 
acquainting  the  inhabitants,  that  it  had  been  resolved  in  a  council 
of  war  to  defend  the  city.  Next  day  a  considerable  number  of  meo 
from  the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  provided  with 
arms  from  the  castle,  entered  the  city,  and  were  drawn  up  in  the  High 
street.  The  men  of  each  parish  marched  by  themselves,  and  were 
attended  in  most  instances  by  their  respective  ministers.*  These  were 
joined  by  other  small  corps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a 
body  of  seceders,  belonging  to  the  associated  congregations  of  Edin 
burgh  and  Dalkeith,  carrying  a  standard  with  this  inscription,  <'  For 
Religion,  Covenants,  King,  and  Kingdoms."  The  ministers  of  these 
&natical  religionists,  not  being  of  such  a  pugnacious  disposition  as  their 
brethren  of  the  establishment,  did  not  appear  in  the  ranks. 

Had  the  Highlanders  chosen  to  march  upon  Edinburgh,  the  resolu- 
tion to  defend  it  would  not  have  been  carried  into  effect,  as  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  regular  troops  to  have  retired  to  Berwick  on  their 
approach ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  new  defenders  of 
the  capital,  an  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Hawley  was  now  on  0$ 
march  into  Scotland.     This  gentleman,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  though  described  by  the  duke  of  NeW" 
castle  as  *<  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  experience,"!  was  in  fact  a  man  of 
very  ordinary  military  attainments,  and  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  important 
duty  which  had  been  assigned  him.     His  whole  genius  lay,  as  Mr  John 
Forbes  of  Culloden  observed  to  his  &ther,  the  president,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  squadron,  or  in  prosecuting  with  vigour  any  mortal  to  the 
gallows.:]:     He  had  a  very  sorry  opinion  of  the  prowess  of  the  High- 
landers, whom  he  was  confident  of  beating,  if  his  troops  were  in  good 
condition,  without  regard  to  the  numbers  of  their  opponents  ;§  but  he 
was  destined  soon  to  find  out  his  mistake. 

To  expedite  the  march  of  the  English  army,  the  gentlemen  and 
&rmers  of  Teviotdale,  the  Merse,  and  the  Lothians  furnished  horsjes,  by 
means  of  which  the  first  division  of  the  royal  army,  consisting  of  & 
battalion  of  the  Scots  Royals  and  Battereau's  foot,  reached  Edinbai^h 
as  early  as  the  second  of  January,  where  they  were  joined  in  succession 
by  Fleming  s  and  Blackeney's  regiments  on  the  third ;  that  of  Major 
general  Huske  on  the  fourth ;  by  Hawley  himself  -on  the  sixth ;  by  the 
regiments  of  Wolfe  (not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  immortal  general  of 
that  name)  and  Cholmondeley  on  the  seventh ;  by  Howard*s  (the  old 
Buffs)  and  Monro's  on  the  eighth ;  and  by  Barrel's  and  Pulteney's  on 
^he  tenth.     At  Dunbar,  Aberlady,  and  other  places,  these  troops  were 
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>eotertained  by  the  proprieton  in  East  Lothian,  who  allowed  eadi 
soldier  a  pound  of  beef,  a  pound  of  bread,  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  a  bottla 
of  ale.*  They  were  also  feasted  at  Edinburgh  at  the  expenie  of  the 
city,  where  they  were  courteously  received  by  the  terrified  inhabitants, 
who  furnished  them  with  blankets,  and  evinced  great  anxiety  to  make 
them  comfortable.f  The  citizens  also  illuminated  their  houses;  and 
Buch  as  declined  had  their  windows  broken  by  the  mob,  who  alio  demo* 
lished  with  an  unsparing  hand  all  the  windows  of  such  houses  as  were 
uninhabited.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city,  the  commander-in-chief  jus- 
tified Mr  Forbes's  opinion  by  causing  one  gallows  to  be  erected  in  the 
Grassmarket,  and  another  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  on  which  It 
18  supposed  he  meant  to  hang  such  unfoitunate  victims  as  might  fiill 
Into  bis  hands,  j: 

To  return  to  Charies.     On  his  arrival  at  Glasgow,  his  first  care  was 
•to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  his  men,  who  were  in  a  most  pitiable 
plight  from  the  want  of  clothing.     He  ordered  the  magistrates  to  furnish 
the  army  with  twelve  thousand  shirts,  six  thousand  cloth  coats,  six 
thousand  pairs  of  stockings,  and  six  thousand  waistcoats.     Enraged  at 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens  for  having  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  raising 
troops  against  hira,  the  prince  sent  for  Buchanan  the  provost,  and  demand- 
ed the  names  of  the  subscribers,  and  threatened  to  hang  him  in  case  of 
refusal;  but  the  provost,  undismayed,  replied  that  he  would  name 
nobody  except  himself,  that  he  had  subscribed  largely,  as  he  thought 
he  was  discharging  a  duty,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die  in  such  a 
cause.    The  provost  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  &\e  hundred  pounds  as  the 
penalty  of  his  refu8al.§ 

The  mansion  which  Charles  occupied  during  his  residence  in  Glasgow 
belonged  to  a  rich  merchant  named  Glassford.  It  was  the  best  house 
in  the  city,  and  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Trongate,  but  has 
long  since  disappeared.  While  in  Glasgow  he  ate  twice  a  day  in 
public.  The  table  was  spread  in  a  small  dining-room,  at  which  he  saf 
down  without  ceremony  with  a  few  of  his  officers  in  tbn  Highland  dress* 
He  was  waited  upon  on  these  occasions  by  a  few  Jacobite  ladies. 
Charles  courted  popularity,  and,  to  attract^  attention,  dressed  more 
elegantly  in  Glasgow  than  at  any  other  place;  ||  but  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  kept  up  a  reserve,  which  made  Charles  remark,  with  a  feeling 
of  mortifying  disappointment,  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  place  where 
he  found  fewer  friends.  Though  dissatisfied  with  the  people,  he  seemed, 
however,  greatly  to  admire  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  buildings.^ 
Having  refitted  his  army,  Charles,  within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 

*  Scots  JVIagasnne,  toI.  viif.  p.  3St, 
t  *  The  zeal  (says  General  Wightman)  which  Ihe  inhabitants  have  shown  in  accom- 
modadng  the  troops,  will  help  to  ridd  us  of  the  suspicion  of  Jacobitism ;  but  we  hare  s 
pack  of  vermin  <ciu.  Jacobites?)  within  our  walls,  who  take  unaccountable  libertys,  of 
.^bom  I  hope  we  shall  be  for  ever  ridd  ere  long."-— CuiZoden  Paper s,  p.  470i 
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reviewed  it  on  Glasgow  Green,  in  presence  of  a  korge  coneoiifM  of 
tpectatorsy  and  had  the  oatis&etioii  to  find  thal>  witk  the  esceptioii  ef 
those  he  had  left  at  Carlisle,  he  had  not  lost  more  than  forty  men 
during  his  expedition  into  England.  Hitherto  he  had  canefulljr  oon* 
cealed  his  weakness^  but  now^  thinking  iiimself  ewe  of  doubliag  his  army 
ia  a  few  days,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  let  the  vorld  see  the  handiul  ef 
men  with  whom  he  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Englaiidy  and 
returned  in  the  ktce  of  two  powerful  armies  almost  without  loss** 

Abandoning,  in  the  mean  tiiae^  his  project  of  returning  to  EagkuMi 
'Charies  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinbargk 
He  depended  much  for  success  upon  the  artillery  and  engineers  brought 
iover  by  Lord  John  Drummond,  and  looked  confidently  forward  for  ad- 
ditional succours  from  France  in  terms  of  the  repeated  assuneuioes  hs 
had  received.     Having  determined  on  begiiming  with  Stirling^  he  sent 
orders  to  Lord  Strathallan,  Lord  Jolm  Drummond»  Locd  Lewis  Gordon^ 
and  other  commanders  in  the  north,  to  join  him  forthwith  with  idl  their 
force8.f     To  accelerate  a  junction  with  the  forces  at  Perth,  the  priaee 
marched  his  army  from  Glasgow  on  the  fourth  day  of  January,  seven* 
teen  hundred  and  forty-six,  in  two  divisions ;  one  of  which,  commanded 
by  the  prince,  took  tlie  road  to  Kilsyth,  where  it  passed  the  night 
Charles  himself  took  up  his  quarters  in  Kilsyth  house,  then  belongmg 
to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield.     Mr  Campbell's  steward,  it  is  said,  was 
ordered  to  provide  every  thing  necessary  for  the  comlbrt  of  the  prince^ 
under  a  promise  of  payment,  but  was  told  next  morning  that  the  bill 
should  be  allowed  to  his  master  at  accounting  for  the  rents  of  KiUytii, 
which  was  a  forfeited  estate.     Next  day  Charles  marched  towards  Stir- 
ting,  and  encamped  his  division  at  Denny,  Bannockbura,  and  StNinians. 
He  passed  the  night  at  Bannockbum^hbnse,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hugh  Pater- 
son,  where  he  was  received  with  Jacobite  hospitality.     The  other  din- 
siott,  ooBsisting  of  six  battalions  of  the  clans,  under  Lord  George  Mwamf, 
spent  the  first  night  at  Cumbernauld*  and  the  next  at  Falkirk,  where 
they  fixed  their  quarters. 

Preparatory  to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  Charies  resolved  to  reduce  the 
town  of  Stirling.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  Greneral  BkbckiKQ^ 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  came  to  the  determination  of  defending  it; 
and  a  body  of  about  six  hundred  volunteers,  all  inhabitants  of  the  toWd, 
was  supplied  by  the  governor  with  arms  and  ammunition  irom  the  osstla, 
and  promised  every  assistance  he  could^  afibrd  them.  He  told  theia» 
at  same  tatne,  that  if  they  should  be  overpowered  thc;y  could  naake  H 
good  retreat,  as  he  would  keep  an  <^en  door  for  t^m.  Animiated  by 
the  activity  of  the  magistrates  and  the  clergymen  of  the  town — among 
whom  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  father  of  the  Secession,  who 
commanded  two  companies  of  Seceders,  was  particularly  distinguished 
-*^-4he  i»habttants  proceeded  to  put  the  town  in  a  postuns  of  defenoe* 

In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  ibe  fourth  of  January  the  Hlghhmden 
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had  nearly  surrounded  the  town ;  but  they  did  not  complete  the  inrest* 
ment  till  next  day,  which  was  partly  occupied  in  cutting  down  some 
trees  intended  for  ftscines*  on  which  they  meant  to  construct  a 
battery.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  sent  a  drummer  to 
the  east  gate  with  a  message ;  but,  being  fired  upon  by  the  sentinelsy  he 
threw  away  his  drum  and  fled.  The  insurgents  fired  several  shots  into 
the  town  during  the  night,  which  were  responded  to  by  the  volunteersy 
who  were  all  under  anus,  and  posted  in  different  parties  at  the  difl^rent 
bye^ntiies  and  paths  into  the  town,  and  at  such  parts  of  the  wall  as 
were  deemed  insufficient.  During  the  night  the  utmost  alarm  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  few  of  them  went  to  bed.  Some  fied  from 
the  town,  and  others  retired  into  the  castle ;  but  the  magistrates  and 
the  other  principal  inhabitants  remained  all  night  in  the  council  cham- 
ber  in  which  they  had  assembled,  to  give  such  direction  and  assistance 
as  might  be  necessary,  in  case  an  assault  should  be  attempted  during* 
the  night.* 

Next- morning  the  insurgents  were  discovered  erecting  a  battery 
within  musket  shot  of  the  town,  almost  opposite  to  the  east  gate,  in  a 
situation  where  the  cannon  of  the  castle  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
«pon  them.     The  volunteers  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  musketry  upon 
them ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  annoyance,  the  Highlanders  completed  the 
battery  before  noon.     Charles,  thereupon,  sent  a  verbal  message  to  the 
magistrates,  requiring  them  instantly  to  surrender  the  town;  but,  at 
their  solicitation,  they  obtained  till  ten  o'clock  next  day  to  make  up 
their  minds.     The  message  was  taken  into  consideration  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  question  of  surrender  was  long  and 
.  anxiously  debated.     The  majority  having  come  to  the  resolution  that  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  the  town  with  the  handful  of  men  within,  two 
deputies  were  sent  to  Bannockbum,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Highland 
^''^Yy  who  offered  to  surrender  on  terms ;  and  they  stated  that,  rather  than 
snrresHler  at  discretion,  as  required,  they  would  defend  the  town  to  the 
l«8t  extremity.     After  a  negotiation,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Tuesday,  the  following  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon :  viz. 
that  DO  demand  should  be  made  upon  the  town  revenues,^ — ^that  the 
itihabttants  should  not  be  molested  in  their  persons  or  effects, — and  that 
the  arms  in  the  town  should  be  returned  to  the  castle.     Pending  this 
^negotiation,  the  Highlanders,  to  terrify  the  inhabitants  into  a  speedy 
submission,  as  is  supposed,  discharged  twenty-seven  shots  from  the 
^ttery  into  the  town,  which,  however,  did  no  other  damage  than  beating 
down  a  few  chimney  tops.     After  the  arms  were  carried  intp  the  castle, 
^^  gates  were  thrown  open  on  Wednesday  the  eighth,  and  the  High- 
landers entered  the  town  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.f 

Being  in  want  of  battering  cannon  for  a  siege,  Charles  had,  before  his 
departure  from  Glasgow,  sent  orders  to  Lord  John  Drummond,  to  bring 
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lip  the  pieces  wbieh  he  bud  brougbt  over  from  FVanee.  Am  G^enerd 
BUkeoey  bad  broken  down  part  of  Stirling  bridge»  to  prevent  tite  uwnr- 
gents  at  Pertb  from  crossing  tbe  Fortb  at  Stirling ;  some  of  the  batter- 
ing cannoA  were  sent  to  tbe  Frews,  and  wore  transported  across  that 
lord  by  means  of  floats,  wbile  tbe  rest  were  brought  to  AUoa  as  a  nearer 
road  for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  across  the  Frith  of  Fortii* 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  oyer  these  pieces,  and  as 
there  was  hut  a  small  guard  aloug  with  them»  they  might  hxve  fidlea 
into  the  hands  oi  a  party  of  troops  sent  up  the  Frith  by  Hawiejr,  had 
not  Lord  George  Murray,  on  hearing  of  their  embarkation,  seat  isewet 
Lochiel  with  his  regiment,  which  had  lately  bees  augmented  by  recraks^ 
and  was  now  seven  hundred  ^rong.* 

As  there  were  no  ships  at  Alloa,  Lord  George  seized  a  vessel  lying 
off  Airth  to  transport  his  cannon  across  the  Frith..  This  was  afbrtunate 
circumstance,  as  two  sloops  of  wair,  the  Pearl  and  Yulturo^  sailed  up 
tbe  Frith  next  tide  from  Leith  roads  to  seize  all  the  vessels  and  boats  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  and  otherwise  to  obstruct  the  conveyance  of  the 
cannon.  General  Hawley,  about  the  same  tlney  viz.  on  the  eighth  of 
Januaiy«  sent  up  some  armed  boats,  and  a  small  vessel  with  cannon  firom 
Leith,  manned  with  three  hundred  men  under  tho  command  o£  lAen* 
tenant«colonel  Leighton,  to  destroy  all  Hie  works  the  Highlanders  had 
made  to  cover  the  passage  of  their  cannon*  The  sloofw  of  war  anchored 
in  Kincardine  roads,  whence,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  two  kmg 
boats  well  manned  were  sent  up  towards  Airth,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  boats  and  small  armed  veasek  to  bum  two  vessels  lyti^  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  could  not  be  launched  till  the  spring  tides.  TUs 
service  they  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man»  though  the  boats 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Highlanders  who  were  posted  m  the  villsi^e. 
Having  been  prevented  returning  to  the  station  off  Kincardine,  by  the 
lowness  of  the  tide,  the  Highkndera  opened  a  battery  of  three  pieces  el 
cannon  nei^t  morning  upon  the  flotilla,  but  without  doing  it  any  damaga. 
The  Higbla^dei)!  are  said  to  have  had  two  of  their  cannon  dismonated 
on  this  ocqasion  by  the  fire  from  the  sloop,  and  to  have  sustained  &  kas 
of  several  men,  Including  their  priaeipal  engineer.f 

Apprehensive  that  the  flotilla  woul4  next  attempt  to  set  ftre  io  tiie 
other  ves^el,^  Lord  Ge<H*ge  Murray  erected  a  bsiltoy  of  f«ur  guaa  at 
Elphinstonjepans  to  command  the  river^  9fA  to  k^eep  (^  the  sloops  ai 
Var,  hoold  they  attempt  to  come  up.  In  addition  to  the  troops  statwaad 
at  Airth,  his  brdship  sent  a  reinforcement  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  men  from  Falkirk,  which  arrived  at  ]£lphinstone  and  Airth  oa 
the  tenth.    'At  this  time  the  vessel  which  had  beeu  seized  at  Airth  was 
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lying  ftt  Alloa,  and  had  taken  two,  out  of  ieven  pieces  of  canoon,  wilh 
some  aiBmunitioo  on  board.  To  capture  tfau  rmaelf  a  large  boal»  haying 
-tkhy  loldierB  on  board,  along  with  the  boats  belonging  to  the  sloops  of 
'war,  well  iuaoned  and  armed,  were  sent  up  the  river  doriag  the  night  of 
the  tenth,  with  infttmctions  to  lie  atl  night  a  mile  abore  AUoa»  in  order  to 
tntereeptthe  vessel  shoald  an  attempt  be  made  to  carry  her  up  the  river 
during  the  night.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  design^  the  boats 
grounded  after  passing  the  town,  and  the  Highlanders  who  were  posted 
in  the  town,'  having,  by  this  accident,  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
enemy  was  at  hand,  immediatdy  beat  to  arms,  and  conwienoed  a  ran* 
dom  fire  from  right  to  left,  which  forced  the  boats  to  ntrsat  down  the 
river.  Next  morning,  however,  the  two  sloops  of  war,  aoeompanied  by 
some  smaller  vessels,  went  up  the  river  with  the  tide,  and  casting  anchor 
opposite  to,  and  within  musket-shot,  of  the  battery,  opened  a  brisk  fire. 
Three  of  the  smaller  vessels  anchored  in  a  convenient  place  to  play  upon 
the  village  of  EipMnstone,  and  two  more  hovered  along  as  if  inclined  to 
land  some  soldiers,  with  which  they  were  crowded.  The  firing  was  kept 
up  on  both  sides,  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  without  mach  damage  on 
either  side*  The  cable  of  one  of  the  sloops  of  war  having  been  out 
asunder  by  a  cannon  shot,  an  aecid^it  which  forced  her  from  her  station, 
aad  the  two  pilots  in  the  other  having  each  lost  a  leg,  the  assailants 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  fell  down  the  river  with  the  ebb*tide. 
Being  now  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  Lord  George  bronght 
over  the  cannon  and  stores  without  furtlier  opposition.* 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  two  days  after  he  had  taken  possession  of 
the  town,  Chartes  broke  ground  before  Stirling  castle,  between  the 
church  and  a  large  house  at  the  head  of  the  town,  called  Marr's  work. 
Here  he  raised  a  batteiy  against  the  castle,  upon  which  he  mounted  two 
Sixteen  posnders,  two  pieces  of  eight,  and  three  of  tliree.  The  prince 
thereupon  summoned  General  Blakeney  to  surrender,  but  his  answer 
was,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity ;  that  as  hon- 
our had  hitherto  been  his  rule  through  life,  he  would  rather  die  than 
stain  it  by  abandoning  his  post,  and  that  his  royal-highness  would  as- 
suredly have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him,  were  he  to  surrender  the 
castle  in  such  a  cowardly  manner,  f  To  prevent  any  intelligence 
of  their  operations  being  carried  to  the  enemy,  the  Highlanders 
shut  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  placed  guards  at  all  the  outlets.  The 
siege  went  on  very  slowly,  and  Charles  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
chosen  a  bad  situation  for  his  battery,  which  was  so  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  castle,  that  its  works  were  speedily  demolished,  and  the  cannon 
dismounted. 

While  the  siege  was  going  on,  the  forces  in  the  notth  under  Lord 
Strathallan  and  Lditl  John  Drummond  began  to  arrive  at  Stirling.  By 
these  feinforcementii  the  prince's  army  was  increased  to  nine  thousand 
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men,  all  in  the  highest  spirits.  The  MacdoDalds,  the  CameitMis,  and 
the  Stuarts,  were  now  twice  as  numerous  as  they  were  when  the  High- 
land army  entered  England,  and  Lord  Ogilvy  had  got  a  second  battal- 
ion, under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Kinloch,  as  lieuteaant-colonel, 
much  stronger  than  the  first.  The  Erasers,  the  Mackintoshes,  and  Far* 
qnharsons,  were  reckoned  three  hundred  men  each,  and  in  addition  to 
these,  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  and  his  son.  Lord  Macleod,  had  also  broog^ht 
up  their  men.* 

Conceiving  himself  in  a  sufficiently  strong  condition  to  giye  battle  to 
the  Highlanders,  General  Hawley  began  to  put  the  troops  he  had  as- 
sembled  at  Edinburgh  in  motion  towards  the  west.  His  force  amounted 
to  upwards  of  nine  thousand  men,  of  whom  thirteen  hundred  were 
cavalry,  and  he  might  in  a  few  days  have  increased  it  considerably  by 
the  additi(Hi  of  some  regiments  which  were  on  their  march  to  join  him. 
He  had  also  reason  to  expect  the  immediate  arrival  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth  of  a  body  of  six  thousand  Hessians  who  had  embarked  at  Wil- 
liamstadt  on  the  first  of  January,  by  which  accession  his  army  would 
have  been  almost  douUed ;  but  impatient  to  acquire  a  renown  which 
had  been  denied  to  Cope,  his  predecessor,  of  whose  capacity  he  had  been 
heard  to  speak  very  contemptuously ;  Hawley  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
his  expected  reinforcements,  but  to  seize  the  laurels  which  were  in  ima- 
gination already  within  his  grasp. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  January,  the  first 
division  of  the  royal  army,  consisting  of  five  regiments  of  foot,  together 
with  the  Glasgow  regiment  of  militia,  and  Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's, 
(late  Gardiner's)  dragoons,  all  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Huske,  left  Edinburgh  and  marched  westward  to  Linlithgow.  Hearing 
that  preparations  had  been  made  at  Linlithgow  for  the  reception  of  these 
troops,  and  that  provisions  and  forage  had  been  collected  in  that  town 
for  the  use  4>f  Hawley's  army,  Lord  George  Murray  left  Falkirk  at  four 
o'clock  the  same  morning  for  Linlithgow,  with  five  battalions  of  the  clans 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  these  stores.  He  was  joined  on  the  road  by 
Lord  Elcho  s  and  LordFitsligo's  troops  of  life-guards,  whom  he  had  order- 
ed to  meet  him.  Before  sunrise  he  had  completely  surrounded  the 
town,  and  as  Lord  George  had  been  informed  that  Huske's  division  was 
to  enter  the  town  at  night,  he  called  his  officers^  together  before  march- 
ing into  town,  and  having  told  them  the  object  for  which  they  had  come, 
he  desired  that  they  would  continue  ready  to  assemble  in  the  street  on  a 
moment's  warning,  in  order  to  march  wherever  they  might  be  directed. 
After  takings  possession  of  the  town,  and  apprehending  a  few  militia.  Lord 
George  sent  forward  some  patroles  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  to  recon- 
noitre while  the  Highlanders  were  engaged  in  seizing  the  articles  pre- 
pared for  the  royal  forces;  but  they  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  in 
town  when  these  advanced  parties  discovered  a  body  of  dragoons  ad  vane- 
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iog  towards  the  town.  Two  of  the  patroles  came  back  at  full  speedy  aod 
having  given  Lord  George  notice  of  their  approach*  he  marr^WMJ  with  his 
men  out  of  the  tovm.  The  dragoons  retired  as  the  Highlanders  ad- 
vanced. Their  horse,  with  two  hundred  of  the  best  foot,  followed  them 
about  two  miles ;  but  the  main  body  returned  to  Linlithgow,  where  they 
dined.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  reconnoitering  parties,  the 
advanced  body  also  returned  to  the  town ;  but  in  less  than  an  hour  one 
of  these  parties  came  in  with  information  that  the  dragoons  were  again 
returning  with  a  large  body  of  horse  and  loot  Lord  Geoi^  resolved 
to  attack  them  when  the  half  of  them  should  pass  the  bridge,  half  a  mile 
west  from  the  town,  and  after  waiting  with  his  men  on  the  streets  till 
Huske  had  reached  the  east  end  of  the  town,  he  retired  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  fhe  royalist  general  would  follow  him ;  but  Huske,  who  marched 
above  the  town,  though  he  followed  the  Highlanders  to  the  bridge,  did 
OQt  pass  it.  Lord  Geoi^e  returned  to  Falkirk,  and  by  orders  of  the 
prince  marched  next  day  to  Bannockbum.* 

On  the  fourteenth  other  three  regiments  marched  from  Edinburgh 
towards  Borrowstowness,  to  support  the  division  under  Huske,  and  these 
were  followed  next  day  by  three  additional  regiments.     With  these 
forces  Huske  marched  on  the  sixteenth  to  Falkirk,  and  encamped  to 
the  north-west  of  the  town  with  his  front  towards  Stirling.    In  the  even- 
ing he  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  the  artillery,  con- 
sisting often  pieces  of  cannon.     General  Hawley  himself  arrived  at  Cal- 
lander house  the  same  evening.     Next  morning  the  army  was  joined  by 
Cobham*s  dragoons,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  by  about 
a  thousand  Argyleshire  men,  chiefly  Campbells,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  afterwards  duke  of  Argyle.     Besides  this 
corps,  this  whig  clan  furnished  another  of  a  thousand  men,  which  was 
posted  about  Inverary,  under   Major-general   Campbell,  the  colonel's 
&ther,  to  guard  the  passes.     Along  with  the  army  was  a  company  call- 
ed the  Yorkshire  Blues,  raised,  maintained,  and  commanded,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Thornton.     Several  volunteers,  among  whom  were 
several  clergymen,  also  accompanied  the  army  on  this  occasion. 

Having  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  royalists  to  Falkirk, 
Charles,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  ordered  the  different  detach- 
ments of  his  army  to  concentrate  upon  Plean  moor,  about  seven  miles 
from  that  town,  and  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Bannockbum,  where  his 
head-quarters  were.  He,  however,  left  several  battalions,  amounting 
Xo  about  a  thousand  men,  in  Stirling,  under  the  duke  of  Perth,  to  push 
on  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Nobody  supposed  that  the  prince,  in  issuing 
this  order,  had  any  other  object  in  contemplation  than  to  review  his 
^rmy,  and  of  such  little  importance  was  it  considered,  that  although 
the  order  was  made  immediately  known  on  all  sides,  it  was  near  twelve 
o'clock  next  day  before  the  different  parts  of  the  army  arrived  from 
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their  caotonments.*  After  the  army  had  been  drawn  np  in  line  of 
battle,  Charles  called  a  coaneil  of  war,  and  for  the  first  time  stated  his 
intention  of  giving  immediate  battle  to  Hawley*  That  general  had, 
it  is  believed,  been  informed  of  the  probability  of  an  attack,  b«t  he 
treated  the  information  lightly,  and  instead  of  attending  to  the  afiairs 
of  his  camp,  spent  the  morning  at  Callander^house  with  the  countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  with  whom  he  break&sted.f  The  Torwood,  once  a  Ibrest 
4>f  great  extent,  celebrated  as  the  chief  retreat  of  the  heroic  Wallace, 
but  now  greatly  decayed,  lay  between  the  two  armies;  and  through 
what  was  once  the  middle  of  the  forest,  the  high  road  from  Stiriing 
to  Falkirk,  by  Bannockburn,  passes. 

From  information  which  Charles  had   received,  he  supposed    that 
Hawley  would  have  advanced  and  offered  him  battle ;  but  seeing  no  ap- 
pearance of  him,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  about  mid'-day,  towards 
Falkirk.     While  the  main  body  of  the  army  marched  in  two  columns 
along  the  moor,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Torwood,  where  they  could  not  be 
seen  from  Hawley's  camp,  a  third  body  of  horse  and  foot,  under  Liord 
John  Drummond,  appeared  upon  the  high  road  which  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  Torwood,  and  moved  about,  displaying  their  colours  in  view 
of  the  enemy,  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  Hawley's  camp.     The  object 
of  thb  parade  was  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  main 
body,  which  was  advancing  unperceived  towards  Falkirk,  by  a  different 
route.     After  the  two  columns  had  advanced  about  half  a  mile,  Lord 
George  Murray  received  an  order  from  the  prince  to  delay  passing  the 
water  of  Carron  till  night,  as  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  cross  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  but  his  lordship  having  satisfied  his  royal  high- 
ness of  the  impropriety  of  the  order,  he  was  allowed  to  jnroceed.  Ignorant 
of  the  approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Highlanders,  Hawley*s  officen 
thought  the  demonstration  made  by  the  body  on  the  high  road  un^ 
worthy  of  attention,  but  they  were  aroused   from  their  apathy  by  a 
countryman,    who    arrived    in   the  camp   with   intelligence   that  the 
Highlanders  were   close  upon   them.     Two   of  the  officers   immedi- 
ately ascended  a  tree,  and,  by  means  of  a  telescope,  descried  the  High- 
land anny  marching  towards  Falkirk,  by  the  south  side  of  the  Torwood. 
This  was  a  little  before  one  o'clock,  and  the  officers  having  communi- 
cated the  circumstance  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  their  commanding 
officer,  he  went  to'Callander-house  and  informed  the  general  of  it.     In- 
stead, however,  of  ordering  his  men  to  get  under  arms,  Hawley  directed 
that  they  should  merely  put  on  their  accoutrements.     This  order  was 
obeyed,  and  the  troops  sat  down  to  dinner,  but  before  they  had  finbhed 
their  repast,  the  Generate  beat  to  arms. 

When  the  Highlanders  came  in  sight  of  the  water  of  Carron^  the 
town  of  Falkirk,  and  the  enemy's  camp,  also  opened  upon  their  view. 
It  was  now  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  some  well  mounted  scouts. 
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.-vr  lio  were  oo  Uie  o|>poMte  tide  of  the  water,  oo  obteiruig  Ihe  Highkadcn, 
uaamediaiely  rode  off  at  full  gallop,  and  reported  that  the  Highland  army 
-vrmB  alMWt  to  cross  the  Carron  at  Dunnipcce.  The  alarm  vhieh  thw 
intell^enee  produced  in  the  royaliet  camp,  waa  very  great.  Hawley 
^vras  instanUy  aeat  lor,  and  the  eommandii^  officers,  who  were  exeeediog* 
ly  perplexed,  formed  their  regiments  as  quickly  as  possible  npon  the 
^Ottod  in  finont  of  the  camp.  The  general,  instantly  monnting  hb 
Jionse,  galloped  to  the  can^»,  and  in  his  haste  left  his  hat  behind  him* 

In  taking  the  circuitous  route  by  the  south  side  of  the  Torwood* 
Charles  had  a  double  object  in  view— 4o  conceal  his  approach  from  the 
enemy  as  long  as  he  could,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  Falkirk  moor, 
about  two  miles  south-west  of  Hawley's  oamp^  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  was  considered  well  fitted  for  the  operationa  of  a 
Highland  army.  Suspec^g  that  it  was  the  prince's  design  to  secure 
the  heights  of  the  moor^  Hawley  at  once  determined  to  prevent  him,  if 
pebble,  and  accordingly  on  his  arrival  at  the  camp  he  ordered  the 
three  regiments  of  dragoons  to  march  towards  the  moor,  and  take  pos* 
session  of  the  high  ground  between  them  and  the  insurgents*  He  also 
directed  the  infantry  to  follow  them  with  fixed  bayonets.  This  waa  a 
rash  and  inconsiderate  step,  as  Hawley  had  never  examined  the  ground, 
which  he  fouod,  when  too  late^  was  by  no  means  a  suitable  fidd  of 
battle  for  bis  troops.  In  <Hrdering  his  army  to  marob  up  the  moor,  the 
English  commander  is  said  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  Highlanders  did  not  mean  to  attack  him,  but  to  give  him  the  slip,  and 
march  back  to  Eonglaad,  and  that  his  d^et  was  to  intercept  them  and 
bring  them  to  action.*  This  explanation,  however,  is  by  no  means  satia* 
factory. 

After  crossing  the  Carron  at  Duanipace  Steps*  the  main  body  of  the 
Highlanders  stretched  along  the  moor  in.  two  parallel  lines,  about  two 
hundred  paces  asunder.  The  column  next  the  royal  army  consisted  of 
the  clan  regiments  which  had  been  in  England,  and  of  the  recruits 
which  had  lately  arrived  from  the  Highlands,,  with  the  Erasers,  and 
a  battalion  of  the  Farquharsons.  The  other  column,  which  was  to 
the  right  of  the  last  mentioned,  consisted  of  the  Athole  brigade,  the 
Maclauchlans,.  the  battalions  of  Ogilvy  and  Gordon,  and  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond's  regiment.  After  reaching  the  bottom  of  ihe  hill,  the  columns  fiiced 
tQ  the  left,,  and  began  to  ascend  the  eminence.  Almost  simultaneous  with 
this  dloyement,  Hawley's  dragoons,  proceeding  along  the  eastern  wall  oi 
Bantaskin  inclosures,  rapidly  ascended  the  hill  also,  followed  by  the  foot 
with  fixed  bayonets^  At  this  instant,  the  sky,  which  till  then  had  been 
unusually  serene,  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  before  the  foot  had  ad* 
vanced  far,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  burst  from  the  south-west, 
which  beat  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  sddiers,  and  retarded  their  march 
upK  th#  hitt.    A  running  contest  seemed  now  to  take  place  between  the 
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dragoons  and  the  advanced  divisions  of  the  Highland  colomni^  conmmtm 
ing  of  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Athole  men>  to  gain  the  summit  of  tiie 
ridge  of  the  moor.  Both  "parties  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  about  the 
same  time,  and  possessed  themselves  of  two  eminences,  within  musket 
shot  of  each  other.  To  prevent  the  dragoons  gaining  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  and  the  wind,  the  Macdonalds  and  Athole  men  had  advanc-- 
ed  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  had  left  the  rear  of  the  columns  c^msider- 
ably  behind,  and  on  reaching  the  height  of  the  moor,  they  halted  to 
give  time  to  the  rear  to  come  up. 

•  Meanwhile  Lord  George  Murray,  who  commanded  the  right  win^ 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  battle.  In  formings, 
the  two  columns  merely  faced  to  the  left,  by  which  simple  movement 
the  eastern  column  at  once  became,  as  originally  designed,  the  front  line. 
When  completed,  the  order  of  battle  of  the  Highland  army  was  as  follows. 
On  the  extreme  right  of  the  first  line,  stood  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch, 
next  to  these  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald,  and  in  succession  the  regiment 
of  Glengary,  a  battalion  of  Farquharsons  under  Farquharson  of  Bumar- 
rel,*  the  Mackenzies,  the  Mackintoshes,  the  Macphersons  under  Cluny 
their  chief,  the  Frasers  under  the  Master  of  Lovat,  the  Stuarts  of  Appin, 
and  the  Camerons,  who  formed  the  extreme  left  of  this  line.  The 
second  line,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  the  low  country  regiments,  was 
composed  of  the  Athole  brigade,  which  formed  the  right  wing,  of  Liord 
'Ogilvy's  regiment  of  two  battalions  in  the  centre,  and  of  the  regiment  of 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  also  of  two  battalions,  which  formed  the  left  of  the 
line.  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
second  line,  the  prince  was  stationed  with  some  horse  and  foot,  and.  was 
joined  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  by  Lord  John  Dram- 
moud,  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  the  Irish  piquets  and  the  other 
troops,  with  which  he  had  made  the  feint,  as  a  corps  de  reserve.  Some 
of  the  horse  guards  under  Lords  Elcho  and  Balmerino,  and  also  some 
of  the  hussars,  who  were  on  the  right  of  the  prince,  were  sent  &rther  to 
the  right  to  protect  the  flank,  but  they  were  prevented  from  extending 
farther,  by  a  morass,  which  covered  the  right  wing,  and  were  obliged 
to  draw  up  behind  the  Athole  men.  At  the  opposite  extremity  on  the 
left  of  the  prince.  Lords  Pitsligo*s  and  Kilmarnock's  horse  were 
stationed,  f 

The  infantry  of  the  royal  army  was  also  formed  in  two  lines,  with  a 
body  of  reserve  in  the  rear ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  cavalry,  as  will 
be  seen,  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  insurgent  army.  The 
first  line  consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Ligonier,  Price,  Royal  Scots, 
Pulteney,  Cholmondeley,  and  Wolfe,  and  the  second  of  those  of  Bat- 

*  There  was  another  haltalion  of  the  Farquharsons  under  FarquharMn  of  Monaltiy, 
wluch,  having  the  charge  of  the  cannon  belonging  to  the  insurgent  army,  was  not  in  th* 
battle. 
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tereaii.  Barrel,  Fleming,  Munro,  and  Blakeney.     The  names  of  the 
n^ments  are  here  given  according  to  the  order  they  ftood,  beginning 
with  the  right.     Behind  the  right  of  the  leoond  line,  Howard's  regi- 
ment was  stationed  as  a  reserve.     The  Glasgow  regiment,  and  other 
lowland  militia,  were  posted  as  another  body  of  reserve,  near  some 
cotta^pes  behind  the  left  of  the  drago<Mis;  and  the  Argyleshire  men  were 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  right  of  the  royal  army,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  forces  under  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  seemed,  before 
they  join^  the  two  columns  on  the  moor,  to  threaten  an  attack  upon 
the  camp.     The  left  of  the  dragoons  was  directly  opposite  to  Keppoch's 
r^imeat,  but  by  keeping  large  intervals  between  their  squadrons,  their 
right  extended  as  far  down  as  the  centre  of  Lord  Lovat's  regiment,  which 
stood  the  third  from  the  left  of  the  insurgent  army.     Li  consequence  of 
this  ejitension  of  the  front  line  of  the  royal  army,  Lochiel's  regiment, 
whi<^  was  upon  the  left  extremity  of  the  opposite  line,  was  outflanked 
by  three  of  the  royal  regiments.*    With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
regiments  in  each  line,  which,  by  their  proximity  to  the  top  of  the  moor, 
had  reached  ground  somewhat  level,  the  rest  of  the  king's  infantry  stood 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  so  gseat  was  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
that  the  opposite  wings  alone  of  either  army  were  visible  to  each  other. 
Between  the  right  of  the  royal  army  and  the  left  of  that  of  the  insur- 
gents, there  was  a  ravine,  which,  beginning  on  the  declivity  of  the  bill, 
directly  opposite  the  centre  oi  the  Fraser  battalion,  ran  in  a  norther- 
ly direction,  and  gradually  widened  and  deepened  till  it  reached  the 
plain.     The  right  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by  Major-general 
Huske,  the  centre  by  Hawley  himself  and  the  left  by  Brigadier  Chol- 
mondeley,  but  the  three  regiments  of  dragoons  on  the  left  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ligonier.     The  colonel's 
own  dragoon  regipent,  formerly  Gardiner's,  was  stationed  on  the  ex- 
treme left.     Hamilton's  dragoons  were  posted  on  the  right,  and  Cob- 
ham's  in  the  centre* 

In  the  action  about  to  commence,  the  combatants  on  both  sides  were 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  artillery.  The  Highlan^rs,  from  the  rapidity 
of  their  march,  left  their  cannon  behind  them,  and  those  belonging  to 
Hawley's  army,  consisting  of  ten  pieces,  stuck  &st  in  a  swamp  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  The  royal  forces  were  greatly  superior  to  the  High- 
landers in  numbers,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
having  the  wind  and  the  rain  in  their  backs,  were  not  annoyed  to  the 
same  extent  as  their  adversaries,  who  received  the  wind  and  rain  direct- 
ly in  their  faces.f 

The  right  wing  of  the  Highland  army  and  Hawley 's  cavalry  had  re 

*  Jacobite  Memoira,  p.  Siu 

t  Some  accounts  make  Hawley's  forces  of  all  descriptions  at  fifteen  thousand,  being 
iearly  double  the  numbers  df  the  Highlanders,  who  amounted  to  eight  thousand;  but 
these  statemenU  are  exaggerated.  Hawley's  army,  including  the  Argyleshire  men,  did 
not  probably  exceed  ten  thousand  men. 
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tnained  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wiUiin  musket  sbot  of  emch 
other,  waiting  the  coming  up  of  the  other  forces,  when  Greneral  Hawlejr 
sent  an  order  to  Colonel  Ligonier,  to  attack  the  Highlanders.    At  tlie 
time  this  order  was  despatched,  some  of  his  troops  destined  for  the  cen- 
tre of  his  second  line  had  not  reached  their  posts,  but  Hawley,  impatient 
of  delay,  and  led  astray  by  a  mistaken  though  prevalent  idea,  that  the 
Highlanders  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  cavalry,  resolved  to  commence 
the  action  with  the  dragoons  only.     Ligonier,  who  appears  to  have  en- 
tertained more  correct  notions  on  this  subject  than  the  genendtssiino, 
was  surprised  at  the  order ;  but  he  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.*    ' 
Before  advancing,  Colonel  Ligonier  made  several  motions,  with  the 
design  of  drawing  off  the  fire  of  the  Highlanders,  and  riding  in  among 
them,  and  breaking  their  ranks  ;  but  they  did  not  fire  a  shot.     Conjec- 
turing that  the  dragoons  were  to  be  supported  by  a  body  of  infimtiy  in 
their  rear.  Lord  George  Murray,  to  whom  no  such  description  of  force 
was  discernible  at  the  time,  sent  Colonel  Roy  Stuart  and  Anderson,  the 
guide  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  forward  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre. 
On  receiving  their  report  that  they  had  not  observed  any  foot,  Lord 
George  resolved  to  anticipate  his  opponent  Ligonier,  by  attacking  the 
dragoons.     Accordingly  he  gave  orders  to  the  right  wing  to  advance 
slowly,  and,  passing  along  the  line,  desired  the  men  to  keep  their  ranks, 
and  not  to  fire  till  he  gave  them  orders.     Lord  George,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  his  target  on  his  arm,  then  took  his  station  at  the  head 
of  the  first  line,  which,  with  the  second,  continued  to  advance  in  good 
order.     The  dragoons,  on  observing  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders, 
.also  began  to  move  forward,  and  were  instantly  at  the  full  trot     They 
came  up  in  very  good  order,  till  within  pistol-shot  of  the  first  line  of 
the  Highlanders,  when  Lord  George  Murray  presented  his  piece  as  the 
signal  to  fire.     The  Highlanders,  thereupon,  discharged  a  volley  with 
such  precision  and  effect,  that  the  dragoons  were  entirely  broken,  and 
many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded.     Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's 
regiments  instantly  wheeled  about,  and  galloped  down  the  hill,  riding 
over  and  trampling  upon  some  of  their  party,  and  carrying  along  with 
them  a  company  of  the  Glasgow  regiment.     Cobham's  regiment,  which 
had  just  returned  firom  foreign  service,  however,  stood  its  ground  for 
some  time,  and  breaking  through  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders, 
trampled  many  of  them  under  foot.     A  singular  combat  then  ensued. 
Deprived  of  the  use  of  their  broadswords,  some  of  the  Highlanders, 
who  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  had  recourse  to  their  dirks,  which 
they  plunged  into  the  bellies  of  the  horses.     Others  seized  the  riders 
by  their  clothes,  and  dragging  them  from  their  horses,  stabbed  them 
with  the  same  weapon.  *  In  this  mel6e  the  chief  of  Clanranald  made  a 
narrow  escape,  having  been  trodden  down,  and  before  he  was  able  to 
rise  a  dead  horse  fell  upon  him,  the  weight  of  which  prevented  hin 
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firom  extricating  himself  without  aMittance.  While  id  this  periloni 
pitatttioD,  he  saw  a  disnumnted  dragoon  and  a  Highlander  straggling 
near  him,  and  for  a  time  the  issue  seemed  doubtfiiL  The  anxiety  oi 
the  chief,  whose  own  preservation  seemed  to  depend  on  the  success  of 
his  clansman,  was  soon  relievedt  when  he  saw  the  Highlander  throw  his 
antagonist,  and  instantly  despatch  him  with  his  dirk.  The  Highlander 
thereupon  came  up  to  the  prostrate  chi^f,  and  drew  him  from  under  the 
horse.  The  dragoons,  unable  any  longer  to  contend  with  the  Macdon- 
alfls,  galloped  off  to  the  right  between  the  two  armies^  and  received 
the  fire  of  the  remainder  of  the  front  line  of  the  Highlanders,  as  they 
went  along,  as  &r  down  as  Lord  Lovat's  regiment* 

Afraid  that,  after  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  the  Highlanders  would 
commence  a  disorderly  pursuit^  Lord  George  Murray  ordered  the  Mao- 
donalds  of  Keppoch  to  keep  their,  ranks,  and  sent  a  similar  order  to  the 
two  other  Macdonald  regiments.     But  notwithstanding  this  command  of 
the  lieutenant-general,  and  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  who,  with  drawn 
swords  and  cocked  pistols,  endeavoured  to  restrain  them  from  an  immedi- 
ate pursuit,  a  considerable  number  of  the  men  of  these  two  regiments, 
ialong  with  all  the  regiments  on  their  left,  as  far  down  as  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  rushed  down  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     They  were  re- 
eved with  a  volley  from  some  of  the  regiments,  on  the  left  of  the  first 
line  of  the.  royal  army,  and  having  returned  the  fire,  the  Highlander* 
threw  away  their  muskets,  and  drawing  their  swords,  rushed  in  upon 
the  enemy.     Unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  the  whole 
of  the  royal  army,  with  the  exception  of  Barrel's  regiment,  and  part  of 
the  regiments  of  Price  and  Ligonier,  gave  way.    At  first  the  Highlanders 
supposed  that  the  route  was  complete,  and  General  Hawley  himself,  who 
was  huddled  off  the  field  among  a  confused  mass  of  horse  and  foot,  was 
of  the  same  opinion ;  but  the  Highlanders  were  undeceived,  when  com- 
ing near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  they  received  a  fire  in  flank  from  these 
regiments,  which  threw  them  into  great  disorder ;  and  obliged  them  to 
retire  up  the  hill.     The  Camerons  and  the  Stuarts,  who  were  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ravine,  suffered  also  from  the  fire  of  this  body,  and 
were  likewise  obliged  to  fall  back.f 

Meanwhile  Lord  George  Murray,  who  observed  the  confusion  in  Raw- 
ley's  army,  was  moving  down  the  hill  with  the  Athole  men  in  good  order, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  it  on  its  retreat.  He  had  sent  orders  by 
Colonel  Ker,  to  the  reserve  to  iadvance  on  the  left,  and  having  met 
scattered  parties  of  the  Macdonalds  returning  up  the  hill,  he  en- 
deavoured to  rally  them  as  he  marched  down,  but  without  effect.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Lord  George  obtained  a  complete 

•  Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative  in  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  8&  Kirkconnel  MS. 
Home'g  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  151.  Culloden  Paperi,  p.  272.  Johnstone's  Memoirs, 
p.  122. 

f  Kirkconnel  MS.  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  602.  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
IfiS. 
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View  of  the  discHrder  which  prevailed  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  With  the 
exception  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  Cobbam's  dragoons, 
which  were  marching  rapidly  towards  Falkirk,  and  coFering  the  rear  of 
the  other  fugitives,  the  remainder  of  the  it>yal  army  was  running  off  to 
the  right  and  left,  by  forties  and  fifties ;  but  as  Lord  George  had  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  hundred  men  with  him,  and  as  the  rest  of  the 
Highland  army  was  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  hill,  he  resolved  to  half 
at  its  foot  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  Irish  piquets,  cmd  by  Lord 
John  Drummond,  and  other  officers.  Some  of  the  officers  advised  a 
retreat  towards  Dunnipace,  that  the  men  might  obtain  shelter  during 
the  night  from  the  rain,  which  was  excessive ;  but  his  lordship  strongly 
advised  that  they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  Falkirk  im- 
mediately, while  the  confusion  lasted,  and  he  concluded  with  Count 
Mercy's  expression  at  the  battle  of  Parma,  that  he  would  either  lie  in 
the  town  or  in  paradise.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  the  prmoe 
arrived,  and  approved  highly  of  the  views  of  his  lieutenant-general 
Charles  was  advised,  in  the  meantime,  to  retire  to  some  house  on  the 
face  of  the  hill,  till  the  result  of  the  attempt  should  be  known.* 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  aud  as  the  fires  of  Hawley's  camp  indicated 
an  apparent  intention  on  his  part  to  retain  possession  of  the  town,  the 
officers  assembled  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  considered  it  unsafe  to  ad- 
vance farther,-  till  they  had  ascertained  the  state  of  matters.  To  pro- 
cure intelligence,  Mr  Drummond,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Strathallan,  and 
Oliphant,  younger  of  Gask,  entered  Falkirk,  disguised  as  peasants,  aud 
having  ascertained  that  General  Hawley,  after  issuing  orders  to  set  fire 
to  his  tents,  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  was  retreating  on  Linlithgow, 
they  immediately  returned  to  their  friends  with  the  information.  The 
body  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  now  advanced  upon  Falkirk,  in 
three  detachments,  one  of  which,  under  Lochiel,  entered  the  town  at 
the  west  end,  another  under  Lord  George  Murray,  at  the  centre,  and 
the  other,  under  Lord  John  Drummond,  by  a  lane  called  the  Coir 
wynd,  at  the  east  end.  Some  stragglers,  who  had  remained  behind, 
were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  fired  at  Lord  John  Drummond, 
when  about  to  seiz^  him,  and  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  arm.  Infor- 
mation of  the  occupation  of  the  town,  by  the  Highlanders,  was  s&kt  to 
the  prince,  who  immediately  repaired  thither,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  now  occupied  as  the  post-office,  which  fronts  the  steeple. 

So  great  was  the  disorder  that  existed  in  the  Highland  army,  oocar 
sioned  by  the  rash  and  impetuous  conduct  of  the  Macdonalds,  in  leav- 
ing their  ranks,  and  by  the  check  received  from  the  three  regiments,  that 
it  was  about  four  hours  afler  the  close  of  the  battle,  which  lasted  scarcely 
twenty  minutes,  before  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  any  informa- 
tion of  the  result.  The  Highlanders  were  dispersed  in  every  direction 
over  the  hill,  and  the  different  clans  were  mingled  together  pell-mell* 

*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  87. 
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"The  oonfbsion  was  greatly  inereaied  by  tiie  obacority  of  the  night»  and 
ftr  several  hours  they  wandered  orer  the  moor,  uncertain  whether  they 
vrere  to  meet  friends  or  foes.  Early  in  the  eyening,  many  of  the  High* 
landers  bad  retired  from  the  field  of  battle,  either  thinking  it  lost,  or  in« 
'  tending  to  seek  shelter  from  the  weather.  Daring  this  disorder,  the 
£ite  of  the  prince  himself  was  equally  unknown.  Early  in  the  action, 
be  had  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  with  an  order ;  but,  on  returning 
with  an  answer,  the  prince  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  The  officer,  in 
searching  for  him,  fell  in  with  the  prince's  own  life-guards,  drawn  up  in 
ord^r  of  battle,  near  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  with  their  command* 
er,  Lord  Elcbo,  at  their  head ;  but  his  lordship  could  give  him  no  infor* 
mation  respecting  the  prince.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  several  chiefs  of 
the  dans,  ignorant  even  of  the  fate  of  their  own  regiments,  met  together 
at  the  seat  of  Mr  Primrose,  at  Dunnipace,  where  they  were  joined  every 
instant  by  other  officers  all  equally  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  battle. 
At  length  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  doubt  was  removed 
from  the  minds  of  this  party,  by  the  arrival  of  Macdonald  of  Loch- 
gary,  who  announced  that  the  Highland  army  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory, — ^that  the  English  were  flying  in  disorder  towards  Edin- 
burgh,— and  that  the  prince  was  in  possession  of  Falkirk,  and  in  the 
quarters  which  had  been  occupied  by  General  Hawley.  He  added, 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  Dunnipace,  by  the  prince,  with  orders  to  the 
r^t  of  the  army  to  repair  to  Falkirk  next  morning  by  break  of  day.* 

Partly  from  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  and  partly  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  collecting  a  sufficiently  numerous  body  of  the  Highlanders 
together,  the  prince  was  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit.  About  fifiteen 
hundred  of  them  had  entered  the  town,  but  so  intent  were  they  upon 
securing  the  spoils  of  the  English  camp,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
sufficient  guards  could  be  got  for  the  town,  and  the  prince's  person,  dur- 
ing the  night.  Besides,  the  Highlanders  had  been  upon  their  legs  for 
twelve  hours,  without  receiving  any  refreshment,  and  were  completely 
drenched  to  the  skin,  so  that  even  bad  pujrsuit  been  otherwise  practica-- 
ble,  they  must  have  speedily  desisted  from  excessive  fatigue,  and  might 
probably  have  suffered  from  the  dragoons  which  covered  the  rear  of 
Hawley 's  foot. 

In  addition  to  seven  pieces  of  cannon  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  captain  of  the  train  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Hawley  left 
behind  him  all  his  baggage,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
Owing  to  the  rain,  very  few  of  his  tents,  to  which  he  had  set  fire,  were 
consumed.  Besides  the  materiel  of  tlie  royal  army,  several  standards 
and  stands  of  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  According  to 
the  official  returns,  the  loss  of  the  English,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  two  hundred  and  eighty,  including  a  considerable  number 

*  Johiiftone's  Memoirs,  p.  127. 
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of  officers ;  but  these  returns  are  supposed  to  be  greatly  underrated.* 
There  were  sixteen  officers  killed,  on  the  government  side,  viz.  Colooel 
Sir  Robert  Mqnro  of  Foalis ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney  of  Ligonier*s 
regiment  of  dragoons;  Lieutenant-colonel  Biggar  of  Munro's  regiment  ; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Powell  of  Cholmondeley's  regiment ;  five  captains 
and  one  lieutenant  of  Wolfe's ;  and  four  captains  and  two  lieutenants 
of  Blakeney*s  regiment.     Sir  Robert's  regiment,  which  consisted  cfaiefljr 
of  his  own  clan,  had  particularly  distinguished  itself  at  the  batUe  of 
Fontenoy ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  it  partook  of  the  panic  whieb 
had  seized  the  other  regiments  on  the  lefl,  and  fled,  leaving  its  colonel 
alone  and  unprotected.     In  this  situation  Sir  Robert  was  attacked  hy 
six  men  of  Loohiel's  regiment,  and,  for  some  time  gallantly  defended 
himself  with  his  half-pike.     He  killed  two  of  his  assailants,  and  would 
probably  have  despatched  more,  had  not  a  seventh  come  up  and  shot 
him  in  the  groin  with  a  pistol.     On  falling,  the  Highlander  struck  him 
two  blows  across  the  face  with  his  broadsword,  which  killed  him  on  die 
spot.     Dr  Munro  of  Obsdale,  his  brother,  who,  from  fraternal  affecti<Hi, 
had  attended  Sir  Robert  to  the  field  to  afford  him  any  medical  assis- 
tance he  might  require,  was  standing  close  by  his  brother  when  he  fell, 
and  shared  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  same  Highlander,  who,  after  fir- 
ing another  pistol  into  his  breast,  cut  him  down  with  his  claymore.    The 
bodies  of  the  two  brothers  having  been  recognised  the  next  day,  were 
honourably  interred  in  one  grave  in  the  church-yard  of  Falkirk  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  chie&.f 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Highlanders  amounted  only  to  about  forty 
men,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  captains,  and  some  subaltern  offi- 
cers. They  had,  however,  near  double  that  number  wounded.  Besides 
Lord  John  Drummond,  young  Lochiel  and  his  brother,  Dr  Archibald 
Cameron,  were  slightly  wounded.  Hawley's  army  could  boast  only  of 
one  prisoner,  who  fell  into  their  hands  by  mere  accident.  This  was 
Major  Maedonald  of  Keppoch's  regiment,  cousin  to  the  chief.  Having 
pursued  the  flying  English  farther  than  any  other  person,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  returning  to  his  corps,  when  in  his  way  he  observed,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  d  body  of  men  at  some  distance  standing  in  a  hollow  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  Imagining  this  body  to  be  Lord  John  Drummond's 
regiment  and  the  French  piquets,  he  ran  forward  towards  the  party 
with  his  sword  still  drawn,  and  when  near  them,  cried  out  with  a  feeling 
of  strong  emotion,  "  Gentlemen,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Why  don't 
ye  follow  after  the  dogs,  and  pursue  them  ?"  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
uttered  these  words,  when  he  discovered  that  the  body  he  accosted  was 

» 

•  Mr  Home,  who  was  in  the  engagement,  stotes,  that  Hawley  had  about  300  or  400 
private  men  killed.  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  who  was  also  present,  reckons  his  loss  at 
between  400  and  600  killed,' and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners.  The  Chevalier  ||ohn- 
rtone  makes,  men  600  killed,  and  700  prisoners.  Such  also  is  the  estimate  of  th« 
author  of  the  Journal  and  Memoirs  printed  among  the  Lockhart  Papers.     . 

f  Culloden  Papers,  p.  268. 
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an  English  regiment,  (Barrers,)  and  the  cry,  **  Here  itf  a  rebel  ^  here  it  a 

rebel  r  at  onoe  met  his  ears.     Escape  being  impossible,  the  migor, 

thinking  that  he  ^would  not  be  discovereil  by  the  colour  of  his  white 

cod^e,  which  was  quite  dirty  with  the  rain  and  the  smoke  of  the  firing, 

pretended  that  he  was  one  of  their  own  Campbells ;  but  General  Huske 

observed  that  it  was  easy  to  discover  what  the  prisoner  was  by  his 

sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  covered  over  with  blood  and  hair.    Huske 

gave  orders,  *'  to  shoot  the  dog  instantly,"  and  a  party  of  musketeers 

immediately  presented  their  pieces  at  the  majors   breast;   but  Lord 

Robert  Ker  generously  interposed,  and,  beating  down  the  musketi^ 

saved  the  major's  life.     The  general   having  refused  to  receive  the 

major's  arms,  they  were  accepted  by  Lord  Robert.     When  pulling  hit 

pistol  from  his  belt,  previously  to  surrendering  hit  arms,  Huske  was 

alarmed,  and  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  that  **the  dog"  was  going  to 

shoot  him ;  but  Macdonald  indignantly  observed,  that  he  was  more  of 

a  gentleman  than  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  that  he  was  only  pulling  off 

his  pistol  to  deliver  it  up.*    The  major  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and 

committed  to  the  castle  next  day,  and,  after  a  few  months'  confinement, 

tried,  convicted,  and  executed. 

The  victory  would  have  been  complete  by  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  English  army,  had  the  prince  taken  the  usual  precautions  to  pre- 
serve unity  of  action  among  the  different  sections  of  his  undisciplined 
host.     Early  in  the  morning,  Lord  George  Murray  had  submitted  a 
plan  of  the  battle  to  his  royal  highness,  and  requested  that  he  would 
name  the  officers  that  were  to  command,  and  assign  them  their  different 
stations ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Lord  George  himself,  who  was  ap« 
pointed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  who  consequently  had 
the  command  of  the  right  wing,  no  other  appointment  appears  to  have 
been  made.    It  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  Chlurles  himself,  that 
Lord  John  Drummond  was  to  have  commanded  the  left  wing ;  but  if 
tuch  was  the  case.  Lord  John  could  have  obtained  no  distinct  notifica- 
tion thereof,  as  he  never  appeared  in  his  place.     It  is  maintained  by 
Lord  George  Murray,  that  had  there  been  an  officer  in  command  on 
the  left,  to  have  brought  up  two  or  three  battalions  from  the  second 
line,  or  from  the  corps  de  reserve  so  as  to  have  extended  the  first  line 
still  farther  to  the  left,  and  thus  to  have  faced  the  English  regiments 
which  outflanked  them,  the  whole  of  Hawley*s  foot  must  have  been 
taken  or  destroyed,  and  that  few  even  of  the  horse  would  have  escaped, 
as  the  Highlanders  would  not  have  given  over  the  chase  till  they  had  reach- 
ed Linlithgow, — and  that,  in  short,  had  the  three  regiments  which  out- 
lined the  Highlanders  been  &ced,  the  battle  would  not  have  lasted  ten 
minutes,  as  these  regiments,  instead  of  keeping  their  ground,  pouring  in 

*  Note  in  the  prince's  household  book  in  Jaoobite  Memoirs,  p.  146.  The  aboYe,  which 
is  a  correct  version  of  the  story,  is  at  variance  with  that  usually  told  of  the  nu^or,  who  is 
said  to  have  fallen  a  victini  to  his  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  a  fine  horse^  which  is  stdd 
to  have  run  off  with  him  to  the  enemy. 
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part  of  their  fire  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Highlanders,  and  compelling 
those  who  attacked  the  right  and  centre  of  Hawley's  foot  sword  in  hand 
to  retire  to  their  former  ground,  would  have  giyen  way  with  the  rest  of 
the  main  body.  In  the  absence  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  it  was  the 
duty  of  O' Sullivan,  who,  as  adjutant-general,  was  chiefly  intrusted  by 
the  prince  with  the  formation  of  the  left  wing,  to  have  brought  up  men 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  line ;  but  instead  of  riding  along  the 
line  as  he  should  have  done  before  the  action,  none  of  the  officers  of 
the  first  line  of  the  Highland  army  saw  him  till  the  battle  was  over.* 
While  Lord  John  Drummond  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  error 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  left,  he  retaliated  upon  the  lieutenant- 
general,  by  ascribing  the  escape  of  Hawley's  army  to  the  conduct  of  Lord 
George  himself,  who  prevented  part  of  the  right  wing  from  joining  in  the 
charge  upon  the  foot,  after  the  flight  of  the  dragoons. 

The  English  imputed  their  defeat  chiefly  to  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
which  was  full  in  their  faces  during  the  action ;  but  this,  though  certainly 
a  formidable  difficulty,  was  not  the  only  one  they  had  to  encounter. 
To  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  not  to  any  particu- 
lar .incident,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  unfortunate  result  which  ensued.  To 
Hawley's  ignorance  of  the  resistance  which  the  Highlanders  could  oppose 
to  cavalry,  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  mainly  owing.  He  had  been  major 
of  Evans's  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  where  that  raiment 
and  the  Scots  Greys,  led  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  after  getting  over  a 
morass,  which  the  intense  frost  of  the  preceding  night  had  rendered  passa- 
ble, attacked  the  flank  of  the  insurgent  army,  which  conceived  itself 
secure  from  that  quarter,  and  rode  down,  and  drove  off  the  field  several 
regiments  of  Highlanders.  Imagining  from  this  occurrence,  that  the 
Highlanders  could  not  withstand  the  charge  of  cavalry,  he  observed  one 
day  in  a  company  of  officers  in  Flanders,  who  were  talking  of  the  battle 
of  Preston,  that  ^<  he  knew  the  Highlanders;  they  were  good  militia ;  but 
he  was  certain  that  they  could  not  stand  against  a  charge  of  dragoons, 
who  attacked  them  well."  f  Under  this  impression,  he  began  the  battle 
with  his  dragoons,  before  his  infantry  had  been  fiiUy  formed  into  line.' 
and  he  soon  saw  the  consequences  of  his  indiscretion.^: 

*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  91,  g2,  94.  f  Home's  Works,  toI.  iii.  p.  158. 

Mn  a  pamphlet  publislied  at  London  in  1746^  entitled,  '^  A  few  paseages  showiDg  Um 
sentiments  of  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  General  Hawley,  with  relation  to  the  oondoet, 
measures,  and  behaviour  of  several  persons,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  in  the  dty  of  Edin- 
burgh, sinoe  the  commencement  of  the  present  civil  war  and  rebellion ;"  the  following  ad« 
dress  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Hawley  in  Holyrood-house,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle,  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Scotland,  which,  if  correct,  shows  &at  that  event  had  alter- 
ed his  opinion  of  the  Highlanders :  **  Gentlemen,  you  pretend  to  have  an  extraordinary  seal 
for  his  Migesty's  service,  and  seem  to  be  ver}*  assiduous  In  promoting  it ;  but  let  me  tell  you, 
you  have  either  been  mistaken  in  your  own  measures,  or  have  been  betraying  his  cause. 
How  often  have  you  represented  (he  Highland  army,  and  the  multitude  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  have  joined  them  Avm  the  low  country  with  their  followers,  as  a  despi- 
cable pack  of  herds,  and  a  contemptible  mob  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes  ?  How  have 
you,'  in  your  repeal  advices,  disguised  and  lessened  the  numbers  and  strength  of  his 
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Though  the  field  of  battle  is  about  twenty«six  miles  distant  from 
Gclmburgh,  the  intelligence  of  Hawley's  defeat  was  known  there  before 
Tiine  o*dock  at  night»  by  the  arrival  of  some  spectators  who  had  witneswd 
tike  action,  and  by  some  of  the  dragoons  who,  impelled  by  fear,  did  not 
bait  till  they  reached  the  capitaL  The  English  general  paved  the  even- 
ing  of  the  battle  at  Linlithgow,  and  marched  next  morning  with  the  mass 
of  his  army  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  arriyed  about  fonr  o'clock  in  the 
sdtemoon.  A  prey  to  disappointment  and  vexation,  the  appearance  of 
Hawley  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  is  said  by  an  observer  to  have 
been  most  wretched,  and  even  worse  than  that  of  Cope  a  few  hours  after 
bis  <<  scuffle,"  when  the  same  person  saw  him  at  Fala  on  his  retreat  to 
Berwick,* 

Before  the  return  of  Hawley's  army,  the  greatest  consternation  pre- 
vailed among  the  friends  of  the  government  at  Edinburgh  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  fugitives  the  preceding  night,  who  brought  accounts  of  the 
total  route  and  dispersion  of  the  army,  exaggerated  by  the  relation  of 
circumstances  which  had  no  existence,  save  in  their  own  terrified  im- 
aginations ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army  served  to  dis- 
sipate their  fears  in  some  measure.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
bellion, however,  to  its  final  close,  never  were  the  apprehensions  of  the 
supporters  of  the  existing  government  more  alarmingly  excited  than  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  they  saw  the  veteran  troops,  who  had  fought 
the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  return  fit>m  Falkirk  discomfited 

Majesty's  enemies  in  your  rebellioiis  country?  And  how  often  hsre  you  falsely  magni- 
fied and  increilsed  the  power  and  number  of  his  friends  ?  These  things  you  had  the 
hardiness  to  misrepresent  to  some  of  the  ministers  of  state,  and  generals  of  the  army. 
If  the  goyemment  had  not  relied  on  the  truth  of  your  adviess,  it  had  been  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  haTo  crushed  this  insurrection  in  the  bud.  If  your  information  had  not  been  un- 
luckily believed,  that  most  part  of  the  Highlanders  had  run  home  with  their  booty  after 
thebattle  of  Gladsmuir,  and  that  they  who  remained  had  absolutely  refiised  to  march  into 
England,  what  would  have  hindered  the  king  to  send  down  a  few  troops  from  Eni^and 
to  assist  his  forces  in  Scotland,  to  hare  at  once  dispersed  and  destroyed  them  ?  But  you» 
out  of  your  views  or  vanity,  made  him  and  his  ministry  believe  that  you  were  able  to  do 
it  jTonrselves.  And  what  are  the  consequences  of  your  ftne  politics  and  intelligence  ? 
The  rebels  have  got  time  to  draw  to  such  a  head,  that  the  king  has  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw more  than  ten  thousand  of  his  own  troops  from  the  assistance  of  his  allies  abroad, 
and  as  many  auxiliaries  from  Holland  and  Hesse,  to  defend  his  own  person  and  domin- 
ions at  home.  As  to  your  diminishing  their  numbers,  and  ridiculing  their  discipline, 
you  see,  and  I  feel  the  effects  of  it.  I  never  saw  any  troops  fire  in  platoons  more  regularly, 
make  their  motions  and  evolutions  quicker,  or  attack  with  more  bravery  and  better  order 
than  those  Highlanders  did  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  last  week.  And  these  are  the  very 
men  whom  you  represented  as  a  parcel  of  raw .  undisciplined  vagabonds.  No  Jacobite 
could  have  contrived  more  hurt  to  the  king's  faithful  friends,  or  done  more  senrice  to  his 
inveterate,  enemies.  Gentlemen,  I  tdl  you  plainly,  these  things  I  am  now  blaming  you 
for  I  shall  represent  at  court,  so  that  it  may  be  put  out  of  your  power  to  abuse  it  for  the 
future^  .  I  desire  no  answer,  nor  will  I  receive  any.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  offer  in 
your  defence  or  justification,  do  it  above,  and  publish  it  here.  It  will  not  offend  me.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  deal  with  you  with  that  openness  and  honour  which  becomes  one  of 
my  station  and  character.  I  will  send  to  you  in  writing  what  I  have  now  delivered  to 
you  by  word  of  mouth,  that  you  may  make  any  use  of  it  that  you  think  proper  for  your 
own  advantage  and  exculpation.— Farewell.*' 

*  CuUoden  Papers,  p.  267. 
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by  a  body  of  undisciplined  mountaineers  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
despise.  The  Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand,  exulted  at  the  yictofy,  and 
gave  expression  to  their  feelings  by  openly  deri<)ing  the  vanquished.* 

The  prince  spent  the  eighteenth,  the  day  after  the  battle^  at  Falkirk  ; 
but,  as  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  during  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  few 
of  the  officers  quitted  their  lodgings*  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  the  slain  were  interred  by  orders  of  the  prince,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  Highlanders  marched  to  Linlithgow,  of  which 
they  took  possession.  Charles  now  took  the  advice  of  his  friends  as  to 
the  use  he  should  make  of  his  victory.  Some  were  for  following  up  the 
blow  which  had  been  struck,  and  driving  Hawley  out  of  Scotland. 
Others  were  for  marching  directly  to  London  before  the  enemy  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  consternation.  They  argued  that  it  was  not 
to  be  suf^osed  that  Hawley  would  again  face  the  prince  and  his  victor- 
ious army  till  he  should  receive  new  reinforcements  f  that  even  then  the 
troops  which  had  been  beaten  would  communicate  terror  to  the  rest ; 
and  that  the  prince's  army,  flushed  with  victory,  could  never  fight  with 
greater  advantages  on  their  side*  There  were  others*  however,  who 
thought  differently,  and  maintained  that  the  capture  of  Stirling  castle 
was  the  chief  object  at  present ;  that  it  had  never  been  before  heard  of 
that  an  army  employed  in  a  siege,  having  beaten  those  that  came  to 
raise  it,  bad  made  any  other  use  of  their  victory  than  to  take  the  fortress 
in  the  first  place ;  that  any  other  conduct  would  argue  a  great  deal  of 
levity ;  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  castle,  as  it  opened  an  easy  and  safe  communication  between  the 
prince,  (wherever  he  might  happen  to  be,)  and  his  fi>iends  in  the  north. 
This  last  view  was  supported  by  M.  Mirahelle  de  Gordon,  a  French 
engineer  of  Scotch  extraction,  who  gave  the  prince  the  strongest  assur- 
ances that  the  castle  would  be  forced  to  surrender  in  a  few  days,  and 
added,  moreover,  that  if  the  prince  went  immediately  upon  another 
expedition  he  would  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  all  his  heavy  artillery  which 
he  could  not  carry  with  him  into  Eng]and.f  The  opinion  of  an  indivi- 
dual, decorated  with  an  order,  and  who  was  consequently  considered  a 
person  of  experience  and  talents,  had  great  weight  with  the  prince,  who, 
accordingly,  resolved  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Stirling  before  commencing 
any  other  operations;  but  Charles  discovered,  when  too  late,  that 
Mirabelle's  knowledge  as  an  engineer  was  extremely  limited,  and  that 
he  had  neither  judgment  to  plan  nor  knowledge  to  direct  the  operatioiis 
of  a  siege.  This  person,  whose  figure  was  as  eccentric  as  his  mmd,  was 
called,  in  derision^  Mr  Admirable  by  the  Highlanders.^:    . 

During  the  prince's  short  stay  at  Falkirk,  a  misunderstanding  took 
place  between  a  party  of  the  Camerons  and  Lord  Kilmarnock,  whiek 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  that  nobleman.     As  this  incident  aflbrds  a 


*  Culloden  Papers,  p.  272.  f  Kirkconnel  MS. 

t  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  117* 
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jemarkable  illualnitioii  of  danship,  tbe  partienlars  cannot  fiiil  to  be 
iDterestiDg.     Lord  Kilmarnock,  having  passed  the  erening  of  the  battle 
in  his  house  at  Calhrnder,  came  neit  morning  to  Falkirk  with  a  party 
of  his  men,  who  had  in  their  custody  some  Edinburgh  volunteers,  who, 
Having  fallen  behind  Hawley's  army  in  its  march  to  Linlithgow,  had 
Deen  taken  and  carried  to  Callander  house.     Leaving  the  prisoners  and 
dieir  ga^rd  standing  in  the  street,  opposite  to  the  house  where  the 
prince  lodged,  his  lordship  went  up  stairs  and  presented  to  him  a  list  of 
the  prisoners,  am(mg  whom  was  Mr  Home,  the  author  of  the  Tragedy 
of  Douglas  and  the  History  of  the  Rebellion.     Charles  opened  the 
window  to  survey  the  prisoners,  and  while  engaged   in   conversation 
with  Lord  Kilmarnock  about  them,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  paper  in 
his  hand,  a  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the  Scots  Royals,  carrying  a  musket 
and  wearing  a  black  cockade,  appeared  in  the  street,  and  approached 
towards  the  prince.     The  volunteers  who  observed  this  man  coming  up 
the  street  were  extremely  surprised,  and,  thinking  that  his  intention  in 
coming  forward  was  to  shoot  the  prince,  expected  every  moment  to  see 
him  raise  his  piece  and  fire.     Observing  the  volunteers,  who  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  prince,  all  looking  in  one  direction,  Charles  also  look-* 
ed  the  same  way,  and  seeing  the  soldier  approach  appeared  amazed,  and, 
calling  Lord  Kilmarnock,  pointed  towards  the  soldier.     His  lordship 
instantly  descended  into  the  street,  and  finding  the  soldier  immediately 
opposite  to  the  window  where  Charies  stood,  the  earl  went  up  to  him, 
and  striking  the  bat  off  the  soldier's  head,  trampled  the  black  cockade 
under  his  feet.     4t  that  instant  a  Highlander  rushed  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and,  laying  hands  on  Lord  Kilmarnock,  pushed  him 
violently  back.     Kilmarnock  immediately  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  pre- 
sented it  at  the  Highlander's  head;  and  the  Highlander  in  his  turn 
drew  his  dirk,  and  held  it  close  to  the  earl's  breast.     They  stood  in 
this  position  about  half  a  minute,  when  a  crowd  of  Highlanders  rushed 
in  and  drove  Lord  Kilmarnock  away.     The  man  with  the  dirk  in  his 
hand  then  took  up  the  hat,  put  it  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  the  High- 
landers marched  off  with  him  in  triumph. 

This  extraordinary  scene  surprised  the  prisoners,  and  they  solicited 
an  explanation  from  a  Highland  officer  who  stood  near  them.  The 
officer  told  them  that  the  soldier  in  the  royal  uniform  was  a  Cameron  • 
"  Yesterday,"  continued  he,  ''  when  your  army  was  defeated  he  joined 
his  clan;  the  Camerons  received  him  with  joy,  and  told  him  that  he 
should  wear  his  arms,  his  clothes,  and  every  thing  else,  till  he  was  pro- 
vided with  other  clothes  and  other  arms.  The  Highlander  who  first 
interposed  and  drew  his  dirk  on  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  the  soldier's 
brother ;  the  crowd  who  rushed  in  are  the  Camerons,  many  of  them  his 
near  relations ;  and,  in  my  opinion,"  continued  the  officer,  "  no  colonel 
nor  general  in  the  prince's  army  can  take  that  cockade  out  of  his  hat, 
except  Lochiel  himself.* 

»  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  162. 
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Ad  aocideDt  occurred  about  the  same  time,  which  had  a  most  prejo- 
dicial  effect  ia  thiuoing  the  rauks  of  the  Highlaod  army.     The  High- 
laodersi  pleased  with  the  fire-arms  they  had  picked  up  upoD  the  field  of 
battle,  were  frequeotly  haodliDg  aod  dischargiog  them.     Afraid  of  ac- 
cidcDtSy  the  officers  had  issued  orders  prohibiting  this  abuse,  but  to  do 
purpose.     One  of  Keppoch's  men  had  secured  a  musket  which  had  been 
twice  loaded.     Not  aware  of  this  circumstaoce,  he  fired  off  the  piece^ 
after  extractiDg  one  of  the  balls,  in  the  direction  of  some  officers  who 
were  standing  together  on  the  street  of  Falkirk.     The  other  ball  unfor- 
tuoately  eotered  the  body  of  ^neas  Mac4oDeU,  second  son  of  Glen- 
gary,  who  commanded  the  Glengary  regiment.     He  survired  only  a 
short  time,  and,  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  man  that  shot  him 
begged  with  his  last  breath  that  he  might  not  suffer.     To  soothe  the 
Glengary  men,  uuder  their  loss,  the  prince  evinced. by  external  acts 
that  he  participated  in  their  feelings,  and,  to  show  his  respect  for  the 
memory  of  this  brave  and  estimable  youth,  attended  his  funeral  as  chief 
mourner ;  but  nothing  the  prince  could  do  could  prevent  some  of  the 
men,  who  felt  more  acutely  than  others  the  loss  of  the  representative 
of  their  chief,  from  returning  to  their  homes. 

On  Sunday  the  nineteenth,  the  prince  returned  to  Baunockbum, 
leaving  Lord  George  Murray  with  the  clans  at  Falkirk.  At  Bannock- 
burn  he  issued,  by  means  of  a  printing-press  which  he  had  carried 
with  him  from  Glasgow,  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  a  modest 
document  when  compared  with  that  of  Hawley,  who  gravely  asserted 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  rain  his  ^rmy  would  have  continued  in 
his  camp,  <*  being  masters  of  the  field  of  battle  I"* 

*  The  following  is  the  account  published  by  the  Highland  army: — '*  Falkirk,  Jan. 
ITth.— £arly  this  morning  the  Prince  Regent,  (having  left  the  duke  of  Perth  with 
several  battalions  to  push  on  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,)  drew  up  his  army  in 
line'of  battle  a  mile  east  from  Bannockbum,  which  was  the  head  quarters;  being  in- 
formed that  iiie  enemy,  who  were  encamped  at  four  miles  distance,  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Falkirk,  were  advancing  to  give  him  battle.  But  finding,  about  mid-day,  they 
did  not  move,  he  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  march  and  attack  them.  And  im- 
mediately Lord  George  Murray  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  two  columns,  hold- 
ing above  the  Torwood,  as  the  high-road  leading  from  Stirling  to  Falkirk  was  too  nar- 
row. The  army  passed  the  water  of  Carron  at  Dunnipace,  the  two  colunuis  keeping 
always  an  equal  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards.  They  were  then  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  being  about  txiro  miles  and  a  half  distant  At  the  same  time  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  had  gone  with  most  of  the  horse  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  movement  as  intending  to  march  the  highway  through  the  ^orwoodi 
"  The  two  columns  continued  their  march  without  the  least  stop,  and  went  up  the  bUl . 
of  Falkirk  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  wind  and  rising  ground.  The  enemy  were  per- 
ceived to  be  in  motion  from  the  time  we  past  the  water,  and  were  marching  up  the  hill- 
Their  cavalry  being  in  their  front,  and  a  good  way  before  them,  had  now  taken  poases- 
'  sion  of  a  rising  ground  opposite  to  our  right,  and  within  half  cannon-siiot ;  upon  which 
we  immediately  formed,  being  betviixt  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  it 
was  believed  their  foot  were  forming  close  beliind  them,  orders  were  given  by  his  royal 
highness  for  the  first  line  to  march  sofUy  forwards,  (the  second  line  keeping  the  usual 
distance,)  to  drive  them  from  that  eminence ;  which  was  done  accordingly,  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  exactness ;  for  when  they  were  within  pistol-shot,  the  dragoom 
liore  down  towards  us  at  the  trot,  in  order  to  break  us ;  then  our  men  gave  part  of  their 
fire  so  a  propos,  that  they  entirely  broke  them,  doing  great  cxeculion. 
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After  tiie  battle  of  Falkirk,  the  duke  of  Perth  again  sammoned  tba 
easde  of  Stirling  to  surrender,  bat  the  governor  returned  the  same 
an  swer  he  had  sent  to  the  first  message.  The  prinoe  therefore  resam- 
ed  the  siege  on  his  retnm  to  his  former  head  quarters,  and  filed  his 
troops  ia  their  previous  cantonments.  An  able  mathematician,  named 
Grant,  who  had  been  employed  many  years  with  the  celebrated  Cassini, 
in  t*  e  observatory  at  Paris,  and  who  had  conducted  the  siege  of  Carlisle, 
had  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  communicated  to  the  prince  a 

'<  Scrsoon  as  our  men  who  had  fired  chained  their  mosketi  again,  which  they  did  in 
their  march,  they  adranced  to  attacic  the  infantry;  but  the  ground  was  lo  unequal,  being 
interspersed  with  risings  and  hollows,  that  they  could  not  peroeire  what  was  doing  on 
their  left,  only  heard  the  firing  upon  that  side. 

**  ur  left  not  being  fully  formed  when  the  attack  began  on  the  right,  a  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy's  horse  came  up  also  to  attack  them ;  but  reoeiTing  part  of  their  fire, 
they  roke  and  ran  off  Their  infantry  coming  in  upon  that  side  with  six  pieces  of  can- 
non, -were  attacked  by  some  battalions^  who^  receiTing  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  went  in 
sword  in  hand,  and  drove  them  down  the  hill  with  great  impetuosity  and  slaughter.  But 
not  perceiving  our  right,  (by  reason  of  the  onevenness  of  the  ground  J  they  made  a  stop 
till     ich  time  as  the  two  wings  should  join  to  the  centre,  and  the  second  line  come  up. 

-  ^  His  royal  highness,  who  was  mostly  in  the  centre,  (attended  by  the  French  ambas* 

sudor,)  and  whose  attention  was  turned  to  all  parts,  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  outlined 

ns  on  the  left  wing,  sent  Brigadier  Stapleton,  and  the  piquets  of  the  Irish  brigade,  with 

some  other  troops,  to  take  up  that  space  upon  the  left     Then  the  whole  army  marched 

down  towards  the  enemy,  who  were  retreating  on  all  sides  in  great  disorder;  but  by 

reason  of  the  unevenness  Of  the  ground,  and  night  coming  on,  with  great  wind  and  rein, 

they  could  not  orertake  themf-as  they  were  positively  ordered  to  keep  their  renks.    Had 

the  enemy  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  on  the  ground  they  must  have  inevitably 

been  cut  to  pieces;  however,  they  went  off  with  the  utmost  precipitation ;  and  were  Just 

got  to  the  east  end  of  the  town  of  Falkirk,  when  Lord  John  Drummond  entered  on  that 

side.  Lord  Geoi^e  Murray  in  the  middle,  and  Lochiel  in  the  west  end.     Lord  John 

Drummond  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  musket-shot,  at  the  end  of  the  town, 

by  one  of  the  soldiera  whom  he  was  taking  prisoner. 

**  'We  took  all  their  cannon,  consisting  of  two  large  ones,  five  field-pieces,  all  of  brasp, 
three  iron  cannon,  several  mortars  and  cohonis,  with  a  great  number  of  shells,  all  their 
ammunition,  waggons,  tents,  (whlrh  we  found  almost  all  standing,  few  of  them  having 
been  consumed  by  the  fire  which  they  had  themselves  set  to  their  camp,)  three  standards, 
two  stand  of  colours,  a  kettle  drum,  many  small  arms,  their  baggage,  clothing,  and  gener- 
ally every  thing  they  had  not  burned  or  destroyed.  We  made  above  seven  hundred  pri- 
soners, besides  officers ;  and  we  reckon  above  six  hundred  were  killed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, besides  what  we  were  told  were  drowned  in  fording  the  river  Avon. 

**  We  had  not  above  forty  men  killed  on  our  side,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  cap- 
tains and  some  subaltern  officers.  There  was  near  double  that  number  wounded, 
amongst  whom  was  young  Lochiel,  on  the  ancle,  but  so  slightly,  that  it  did  not  hinder 
him  from  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  the  town  of  Falkirk.  His  brother  was 
likewise  wounded. 

«  His  royal  highness*s  first  care,  early  next  morning,  was  to  send  up  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, to  cause  bury  the  dead,  as  well  those  of  the  enemy  as  our  own  people ;  and  some  of 
their  officers  that  could  be  distinguished,  (of  which  it  is  said  are  Sir  Kol>ert  Munro  and 
Colonel  Whitney,)  were  brought  down  to  the  town,  to  be  decently  interred  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  own  officers  were. 

"  Had  not  the  night  come  on,  and  so  stormy,  his  royal  highnesses  army  would  have 
got  betwixt  them  and  Linlithgow,  and  would  have  utterly  destroyed  them.  AH  the 
officers  and  private  men  behaved  with  invincible  courage;  and  the  order  which  they 
kept  in  their  marching  and  attack  surprised  even  the  officers  who  had  been  in  the  for- 
mer and  present  wars  abroad. 

**  The  Irish  officers  were  of  vast  Use  in  going  through  the  different  posts  of  the  army, 
and  assisting  in  the  various  dispositions  that  were  madei*' 
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plan  of  attack,  by  opening  trenches  and  estalilishiog  batteries  in  tbe 
church-yard.    He  had  assured  the  prince  that  this  was  the  only  plaee 
where  they  could  find  a  parallel  almost  on  a  level  with  the  batteries  of 
the  castle ;  and  that  if  a  breach  were  efiected  in  the  half-moony  which 
defended  the  entry  to  the  castle,  from  a  battery  in  the  church*yard,  the 
rubbish  of  the  work  would  fill  the  ditch,  and  render  an  assault  practicable 
through  the  breach.     In  consequence,  however,  of  a  remonstrance  from 
the  inhabitants,  who  stated  that  the  fire  from  the  castle  in  the  directioa 
of  the  church-yard,  would  reduce  the  greater  part  of  the  town  ^  Jehes 
the  prince  abandoned  this  plan,  and  he  consulted  M.  Mirabtrlle,  with 
tbe  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  other  practicable  mode 
of  making  an  attack  on  the  castle  with  effect*     To  borrow  an  expression 
of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Mirabelle  on 
this  occasion,  that  it  is  always  the  distinctive  mark  of  ignorance  to  find 
nothing  difficult,  not  even  the  things  that  are  impossible,  this  eccentric 
person,  without  the  least  hesitation,  immediately -undertook  to  open  the 
trenches  on  the  Gowling  or  Gowan  hill,  a  small  eminence  to  the  north 
of  the  castle,  about  forty  feet  below  its  level.* 

As  there  were  not  above  fifteen  inches  depth  of  earth  above  the  rock, 
it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  earth  with  bags  of  wool  and 
earth,  an  operation  which  occupied  several  days.     On  breaking  ground 
a  fire  was  opened  on  the  trenches  from  the  castle,  which  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  was  answered 
from  the  trenches^  but  the  fire  from  the  castle  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  hinder  the  operations,  which,  from  the  commanding  position  of  the 
castle  guns,  could  have  been  easily  prevented.     The  design  of  Genenl 
Blakeney  in  thus  allowing  the  besiegers  to  raise  their  works,  was,  it  is 
understood,  to  create  a  belief  among  them,  that  the  castle  would  not  be 
tenable  against  their  batteries,  and  by  this  impression  to  induce  the 
Highland  army  to  remain  before  the  fortress  till  Hawley  should  be  agaifl 
in  a  sufficiently  strong  condition  to  advance  firom  Edinburgh.     Haying 
completed  the  battery  on  the  Gowan  hill,  which  consisted  of  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  they  quickly 
raised  another  on  a  small  rocky  eminence  called  the  Ladies  hill,  on  the 
south-east  of  the  town.     They  were  both  unmasked  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  and  immediately  opened  with  a  brisk  fire, 
which  shattered  two  of  the  embrasures  of  the  castle.     As  the  guns  o( 
the  batteries  were  pointed  upwards  the  balls  generally  went  over  the  cas- 
tle, and  the  few  that  struck  the  walls  produced  little  effect ;  but  the  cage 
was  totally  different  with  the  besieged,  who,  from  their  elevated  sitaatioO) 
from  which  they  could  see  even  the  shoe-buckles  of  the  French  artilJeiy- 
men  behind  the  batteries,  poured  down  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  be- 
siegers from  two  batteries  mounting  together  thirteen  pieces,  which  dis- 
mounted their  guns,  broke  their  carriages,  and  f'^rced  tbe  besiegers  to 
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retire  with  considerable  loes.  Thus  defeated  in  their  attack,  the  b«» 
siegers  abandoned  the  siege  after  wasting  three  weeks  in  a  fraitlets 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  a  post,  which  could  hare  been  of  no 
essential  service  to  them,  and  before  which  they  lost  some  of  their  best 
men,  chiefly  among  the  F^nch  piquets,  whom  least  of  all  they  could 
spare. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Arrival  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Edinburgh— His  march  to  the  west— Siege  of 
Stirling  castle  raised — Retreat  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  north— Reasons  for  the  r»- 
treat^Coundl  of  war  held  at  Crieff  by  Prince  Charles— ArriTal  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland at  Stirling — Crosses  the  Forth  and  marches  to  Perth— Arrival  of  the  Heedan 
troops  at  Leith — Charles  arrives  at  Moy  castle— Ineffectual  attempt  of  Lord  Loudon 
to  seize  him — Rout  of  Moy— Flight  of  Lord  Loudon  from  Inverness — Charles  enters 
Inverness  and  takes  the  castle— Duke  of  Cumberland  arrives  at  Aberdeen — Expedi- 
tions of  the  Highlanders,  who  take  Fort  Augustus — Expedition  against  Lord  Loudon 
and  dispersion  of  his  forces — Expedition  of  Lord  George  Murray  into  Athol»»Ouke 
of  Cumberland's  advanced  detadiments  take  possession  of  Old  Meldrum  and  Strath- 
bogifr— Retreat  of  the  insurgents  across  the  Spey— A  party  of  the  royalists  surprised, 
at  Keith— Loss  of  the  Prince  Charles,  formerly  the  Hazard,  sloop-ofTwar— Stoge  of 
Fort  William — Its  abandonment. 

Unwilling  any  longer  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  «flf  to  * 
general  who  had  given  such  a  signal  proof  of  incapacity  as  tbpttf 
had  done,  the  government,  immediately  on  receipt  of  his 
sent  down  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  Scotland,  to  take  the 
of  the  army,  and  to  retrieve  if  possible  the  lost  reputation  of  the 
of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.    The  duke  was  beloved  by  the  armyy  and 
enjoyed  its  confidence,  circumstances  which  rendered  him  peculiarly 
fitted  to  supersede  Hawley,  who,  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh  with 
his  army,  had  by  his  severities  become  unpopular  with  the  soldiers. 
Another  reason  for  putting  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the  army  opposed 
to  Prince  Charles,  was  the  favourable  effect  which,  it  was  supposed,  the 
appearance  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  and  which,  it  was  expected,  would  neutralize  the  in- 
fluence of  his  kinsman.     But  apart  from  his  rank  as  the  son  of  the 
king,  Prince  William  had  little  to  recommend  him  to  the  especial  notice 
of  a  nation,  rather  fastidious  in  its  respect  for  princes.     His  conduct 
while  in  Scotland  showed  that  humanity,  the  brightest  ornament  which 
can  adorn  the  soldier  and  hero,  had  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
virtues.     With  a  cruelty  which  fortunately  has  few  parallels  among 
civilized  nationsf,  he  pursued  his  unfortunate  victims,  the  misguided 
but  highminded  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  with  a  relentless  per- 
severance which  disgusted  even  his  own  partizans ;  but  a  bare  recital  of 
his  enormities,  which  shall  be  given  in  their  proper  place,  will  be  tfae 
best  justification  for  the  execration  in  which  his  memory  is  held  by  the 
Scottish  nation* 

Having  received  his  instructions,  the  duke  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
for  his  journey.     He  left  London  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  at  one 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by  Lord  Catheart,  Lord  Buiy,  Colonels 
Conway  and  York  his  aides-de-camp,  and  arrived  at  Holyrood-hoose 
00  tke  thirtieth,  ai  three  o'olock  in  the  morning.  He  went  to  bed 
ilbeut  fire  o'dook^  and  after  sleeping  nearly  three  hoora  he  rose  and 
entered  ott  basmesa  with  Generals  Hawley  and  Hnake^  and  the  rest  of 
tbe  principal  offioMV,  before  eight  o'rfodt  in  the  iMnrning.  He  was 
afterwards  waited  upon  by  the  stste-ofBoers,  the  auigiitrRtes  of  the  dty, 
tile  professora  €€  the  nnivenity,  and  the  deigy,  all  of  whom  were  grad* 
onsly  rieeeired.  Hia  royal  highness  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
tke  city  in  a  gold  box.  Jb  the  afternoon  he  hM  a  sort  of  drawing- 
rooHH  whioh  was  attended  by  a  eensiderable  nnmber  of  ladies  very 
richly  dressed.  The  most  oonspionous  among  them  was  a  Miss  Ker, 
who  wore  a  bnsk,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  erown  done  in  bogles,  snr* 
rounddd  with  this  inscrqytion,  **  Britain's  Hero,  William,  dake  of  Cum- 
hsrland.''  To  celebrate  his  anrival  the  dty  was  illuminated  in  tha 
eveniiig^  but  akhoogh  the  Jacobites,  from  prudential  motiTes,  concurred 
in  this  demonstration,  their  windows  were  broken  by  the  mob.* 

Ia  the  course  of  the  day  the  duke  inspected  the  army.    His  appear- 
ance revived  the  spirits  of  the  troops,  who,  it  is  said,  desured  nothing  so 
much  as  an  opportunity  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  of  tiieir  late  de- 
^i    Sneh  being  the  favouraMe  disposition  of  the  troops,  it  was  resolv- 
^  in  a  conncil  of  w»r  held  in  the  evening  to  march  next  morning  to 
the  i^lief  of  Stirling  castle.    Accordingly,  early  in  the  morning  the  army, 
which,  by  late  reinforcements,  bad  been  increased  to  fourteen  battalions 
^f  foot,  and  four  r^ments  of  dragoons^  besides  the  Argyleshire  men, 
kft  Edinburgh  in  two  divisions^  preceded  by  Hamilton's  and  Ligonie/s 
dr^ooDs.    One  of  these  divisions,  comprising  eight  battalions,  at  the 
^^^  of  which  the  dnke  was  to  place  himself,  proceeded  towards  Linlith- 
&^9  and  the  other,  cotunsifsog  of  six  battalions  under  tiie  command  of 
^gadier  Mofdaunt^  marched  in  the  direction  of  Borrowstowness. 
J^e  dofce  himself  left  Holyrood'^house  at  nine  o'dock  in  the  morning, 
^  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  dtisens,  who,  irom  curiosi^,  had 
collected  before  the  polace  at  an  early  hour  to  witness  his  departure. 
He  entered  a  splendid  coach,  which,  with  twelve  beantifd  horses,  had 
^D  pressenf^  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Hopctoun,  and  was  accompanied 
^  ^m  progress  through  the  dty  by  many  persons  of  distinction,  and 
^y  a  evowd  of  citizens.     On  reaching  Castlebams,  a  place  about  a 
<I««rter  of  a  mile  frt>m  the  West^port,  by  which  he  left  the  dty,  the 
^^^  mounted^  his  horse,  and  taking  off  his  hat  thanked  the  people  for 
^y  attentions.    Ho  told  &em  that  he  was  in  great  baste  to  fulfil  the 
<}^iect  of  his  misden,  and  cenduded  by  wishing  them  forewelL    This 
thort  address  was  recdvcd  with  a  fend  huzsa.     The  duke  then  took 
we  of  the  nobility  and  g^try  who  surrounded  him,  and  at  parting 
^r  ^  Shan  we  not  have  one  song  ?"    Ho  tiien  began  to  sing  an  old 
Scotch  song : — 
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*  Will  ye  play  me  fair  ? 
Highland  laddie,  Highland  laddie.' 


But  before  be  bad  finished  tbe  first  stanza  he  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  went  off  at  full  gallop  to  join  the  army.*. 

The  duke  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at  Linlithgow  with  the- 
eight  battalions,  and  Mordaunt  stopped  at  Borrowstowness  with  the  other 
division.  The  dragoons  were  quartered  in  the  adjacent  villages,  and  the 
Argyleshire  men  were  posted  in  front  towards  the  river  Avon.  Early 
next  morning,  the  duke  received  intelligence  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Highland  army,  quartered  at  Falkirk,  had  retired  to  the  Torwood,  where 
they  gave  out  they  intended  to  make  a  stand.  Determined  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  following  the  insurgents,  the  duke,  after  reviewing 
his  army  in  the  .morning,  advanced  towards  Falkirk.  Several  parties  of 
the  Highlanders,  who  were  seen  hovering  on  the  hiUs  between  Falkirk 
and  Linlithgow,  retired  with  precipitation  on  his  approach ;  but  some 
stragglers  were  brought  in  by  his  advanced  scouts,  who  reported  that 
the  Highlanders,  afraid  to  risk  another  battle,  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  the  royal  army,  and  the  diminution  of  their  own  by  desertion,  were 
repassing  the  Forth  in  great  confusion.  Two  great  explosions,  like  the 
blowing  up  of  magazines,  which  were  heard  from  a  distance,  seemed  to 
confirm  this  intelligence.  On  reaching  Falkirk,  the  duke  found  that  all- 
the  wounded  soldiers  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  the  late  action, 
had  been  left  behind  by  the  insurgents  in  .their  retreat.  His  royal 
highness  halted  at  Falkirk  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  immedir 
ately  detached  Brigadier  Mordaunt  with  the  Argyleshire  men  and  all  the 
dragoons,  in  pursuit  of  the  Highlanders.  The  duke  passed  the  night 
in  the  house  which  Charles  had  occupied  on  the  evening  of  the  late 
battle,  and  slept  in  the  same  bed  on  which  the  prince  had  reposed.  Next 
morning  Prjnce  William  marched  to  Stirling,  of  which  Brigadier  Mor* 
daunt  had  taken  po§se6sion  the  previous  evening.  He  complimented. 
General  Blakeney  on  his  defence  of  the  castle,  and. was  informed  by 
him  that,  had  the  siege  continued  much  longer,  he  (Blakeney)  must 
have  surrendered  for  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

In  his  march  the  duke  was  accompanied  by  several  officers  'of  the 
English  army,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Preston,'  and  who,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  being  forcibly  released  by  armed  parties  of  country 
people  in  Angus  and  Fife,  had  broken  their  parole,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  not  only  absolved  these  offi- 
cers from  their  parole,  but  sent  circulars  to  all  the  other  officers,  who 
Continued  prisoners  of  war,  releasing  them  from  the  solemn  obligation 
they  had  undertaken  not  to  serve  against  Prince  Charles  for  a  certain 
time,  requiring  them  to  join  their  respective  regiments,  and  threatening 
with  the  loss  of  their  commissions  such  of  them  as  should  reftuse  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  service.     Such  a.  command,  if  issued  hi  tbe 
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present  day,  would  be  scouted  with  indignation  by  the  whole  army;  but* 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  the  duke's  unprincipled  mandate  was  obeyed. 
*  A  few  officers,  however,  had  the  virtuous  courage  to  refuse  compliance, 
and  declared  their  sense  of  the  insult  offered  to  men  of  an  honourable 
profession,  by  remarking  that  the  duke  was  master  of  their  oommiasiont, 
but  not  of  their  probity  and  honour.* 

'^  It  was  not  without  considerable  reluctance  that  Charles  had  been  in- 
duced to  consent  to  a  retreat  So  late  as  the  twenty-eighth  of  January, 
on  which  day  he  received  information  at  Bannockbum  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  expected  at  Edinburgh  in  a  day  or  two,  he  had  sent  Sec- 
retary Murray  to  Falkirk  to  acquaint  Lord  George  Murray,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  advance  and  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  when  he 
Bhould  reach  Falkirk,  and  to  request  his  lordship  to  remain  there  till  the 
duke  came  to  Linlithgow.  Lord  George  did  not  express  any  disappro* 
bation  of  Charles's  design,  but  immediately  drew  up  a  plan  of  the  bat- 
tle in  contemplation,  which  he  carried  to  Bannockbum,  and  showed 
to  Charles.  The  prince,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  with  the  plan,  which  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  he 
had  sketched  previous  to  the  late  battle ;  but,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
he  received  a  packet  from  Lord  George  Murray  by  an  aid-de-camp,  con- 
taining a  representation  by  his  lordship  and  all  the  chiefs,f  who  were 
with  him  at  Falkirk,  advising  a  retreat  to  the  north. 
^  In  this  paper,  after  stating  that  they  considered  it  their  duty,  ''  in 
this  critical  juncture,"  to  lay  their  opinions  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner before  his  royal  highness,  they  proceeded  to  say,  that  they  were 
certain  that  a  vast  number  of  his  troops  had  gone  home  since  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  different  corps,  they  found  that  the  evil  was  hourly  in* 
creasing,  and  that  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  it, — that  as 
they  were  afraid  Stirling  castle  could  not  be  taken  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected, they  could,  from  the  inequality  of  their  numbers  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  anticipate  nothing  but  utter  destruction  to  the  few  troops  that 
might  remmn  behind,  should  the  enemy  advance  before  the  castle  fell 
into  Prince  Charles's  hands.  For  these  reasons,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  his  royal  highness,  and  those 
who  remained  with  him,  out  of  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
them,  was  to  retire  immediately  to  the  Highlands,  where  the  army 
could  be  usefully  employed  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  taking  the 
forts  in  the  north, — ^that  they  were  morally  certain  they  could  keep  as 
many  men  together  as  would  answer  that  end,  and  would  hinder  the 

-^      *  -  •  •  • 

*  Kirkconnel  MS.  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  167.  Among  the  honourable  few  were 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  lieutenant-colonel  of  Lee's  regiment;  Mr  Ross,  son  of  Lord  Ross; 
Captain  Lucy  Scott ;  Lieutenants  Farquharson  and  Gumming ;  and  Mr  Home  has 
been  justly  censured  for  suppressing  in  his  history  this  fact,  and  others  equally  well 
known  to  him. 

t  These  were  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  Qanranald,  Ardshiel,  Locbgary,  Soothouse,  and  tha 
master  of  Lovat 
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tp0i9y  from  foll^wmg  tliem  to  the  mooatftioa  at  that  seaMm  of  the  yeus 
-^^and  tbatf  ui  nmpgi  they  had  qo  doubt  that  aa  army  of  tea  Aousan^ 
effective  HighJaodeis  ooald  be  brought  together,  who  would  follow  hi^ 
royal  bigbpem  wb^ev^r  he  might  thiok  proper, — that  such  a  plan  wovW 
eertaioly  dUconoQrt  hU  eaemiesy  and  co^ld  not  but  be  approved  of  by 
his  royal  highness's  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad,— -and  that  if  m 
landing  should  happen  in  the  meantimei  the  Highlanders  would  imme- 
diately rise  either  to  join  the  invaders,  or  to  mal^e  a  powerfiil  diversioii 
elsewherei-^hat  on  considering  the  hprd  marches  which  the  army 
had  undergone,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  indemeDcy  of  |hf 
weather,  his  royal  bighnessi  as  well  as  bis^ies  abros|d  andhisadherenti 
at  home,  could  not  fail  to  approve  of  the  proposaly-^-that  the  greatest 
objection  to  the  retreat  was  the  difficulty  of  saving  the  artillery,  parti- 
cularly the  heavy  cannon ;  but  that  it  would  be  better  that  some  of  these 
were  thrown  into  the  Forth,  than  that  his  royal  highness  and  th^  flower 
of  his  army  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  they  inevitaUy  wonld,  should 
the  proposed  retreat  not  be  agreed  to,  and  put  in  execution  without  los« 
of  time,— -and  that  they  thought  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  imprui* 
denee  to  risk  the  whole  on  so  unequal  a  chance,  when  there  were  such 
hopes  of  succour  from  abroad,  besides  the  resour<^es  his  ro3rBl  highness 
would  have  from  bis  adherents  at  home.  In  conclusion,  they  informed 
the  prince  that  they  had  just  been  apprized,  that  numbers  of  their  peo* 
pie  had  gone  off,  and  that  many  were  sick,  and  not  in  a  condition  to 
fight  They  added,  that  nobody  was  privy  to  the  address  but  the  sub* 
scribers ;  and  they  assured  his  royal*  highness  that  it  was  with  grea( 
concern  and  reluctance  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  declare  thei^ 
sentiments  in  so  dangerous  a  situation, — a  declaration  which  nothii^ 
could  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  make  but  the  unfprtunato  diminu* 
tion  of  the  army  by  desertion.* 

AccQrding  to  a  statement  madQ  by  John  Hay,  who  occasionally,  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  prince,  Charles  was  so  transported  with  rage,  after 
reading  this  paper,  that  bo  struck  his  head  against  the  wall  oi  the  room 
till  h^  stfiggerect  and  exclaimed  most  violently  against  Lord  Georg<^ 
Murray.  Tq  dissuade  the  subscrib^^  from  their  resolution,  Charles 
sent  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to  Falkirk»  who^  not  succeeding  in  his  mis- 
sion, returned  to  Bannockbum,  accompanied  by  Keppoeh  and  several 
other  chiefs.  These  argued  the  matter  with  Charles  himself,  and 
ultimately  prevailed  upon  him  to  consent  to  a  retreatf  This  re* 
treat  was  condemned  by  some  of  the  prince's  flatterers ;  but  the  simple 
&ot,  stated  by  Patullo  the  muster*master  of  the  prince's  army,  that, 
before  the  retreat,  the  army  had  been  diminished  by  desertion  to  five 
thousand  men,  fiilly  justifies  the  advice  given  by  Lord  George  Murray 
and  the  chiefs  at  Falkirk4     Even  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  especial 

*  No.  99  of  Appendix  to  Home's  Works,  toI.  iii.  p.  335. 
.    f  No.  40  of  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  388. 
I  No.  80  of  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  S17. 
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fiwottrite  of  tbe  priaoe,  admitted  the  neoeerity  of  the  retreet,  for  NMonf 
n^Nort  from  the  lednctioii  of  the  amy.* 

In  order  to  Hiake  the  retreat  with  as  little  loes  aa  poarible,  honee  and 
4»rnag^  were  ordered  in  from  all  quarterfy  under  the  pretext  of  car- 
rying the  field  artillery  and  ammnnition  towarda  Edinbaigh,  whither  it 
w«a  giyen  out  that  the  anny  waa  to  march  immediately.  The  army, 
boweren  began  to  antpeet  the  design,  and  eyery  perMn*  not  in  the  eo- 
cret,  looked  dejected.  During  the  thirtieth^  a  great  deal  of  buitle  toolL 
l^inee  in  the  country  in  ooUecting  horsea  and  oarriagesy  but  with  little 
c§ect,  89  the  country  people,  who  ako  began  to  conjecture  that  a  retreat 
waa  inteadedy  were  not  di^ioeed  to  attend  to  the  order.f  At  length  the 
deaign  of  these  preparations  became  apparent  when,  in  consequence  of 
a  previous  arrangement.  Lord  George  Murray  left  FallLirlc  with  the 
dans  on  the  fveningof  the  thirty  •first  for  Banaockbum,  leaving  behind 
him  Elcho's,  Pitsligo  s,  and  Kilmarnock's  horse,  who  were  directed  to 
jsatrole  betwixt  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow  till  ten  o'clock  that  night.  Lord 
George  continued  at  the  prince's  quarters  till  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  anqy  should  rendezvous  at  nine  o'clock  next 
uKMning,  near  St  Nioians ;  and  a  message  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
duke  of  Perth  Stod  Lord  John  Druramond*  both  of  whom  were  at  Stirling^ 
to  be  ready  to  march  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  but  not  to  evacuate 
the  town  without  ferther  orders*  After  Lord  George,  however,  had  left 
the  prince's  quarters  for  his  own  at  Easter  Green-yards,  these  orders 
were  countermanded  without  his  knowledge,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
Stiriing  to  evacuate  it  by  break  of  day.  j: 

The  iq)pointed  rendezvous  at  St  Ninians  never  took  place,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  private  men  imagining  when  they  first  heard  of 
the  retreat  that  the  danger  was  much  greater  and  nearer  than  it  really 
was,  had  begun  at  day-break  to  take  the  road  to  the  Frews.  Before 
the  hour  appointed  for  assembling,  many  of  them  had  arrived  at  that 
ford,  so  that  wheti  Charles  left  his  quarters  for  St  Ninians,  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  his  anpy  was  to  be  seen.  Officers  were  sent  after  some  par* 
ties,  who  were  stUi  visible,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  them,  but  with- 
out effect-  The  troops  in  Stirling,  in  terms  of  the  orders  they  had 
received,  after  sfuking  their  cannon,  also  marched  to  the  Frews,  so 
that  the  prince  and  Lord  George  Murray  found  themselves  almost  de- 
serted* Charles  finding  it  impossible  to  recall  his  troops,  marched  off 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  and  the  fow  troops  that  remained  with  him.§ 

On  the  Booming  of  the  retreat  the  church  of  St  Ninians,  in  which 
the  insurgents  had  fifty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  blew  up  with  a  terrible 
e.%plosion,  which  was  heard  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  Qt  Lin- 
lithgow. Whether  it  happened  irom  accident  or  design,  is  a  point  which 
cannot  be  ascertained.     If  from  design,  it  must  have  been  the  act  of 

*  Vide  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  in  the  Appendix,  dated  from  the  Castle  of  Blair,  8th 
Dcfrember,  1746,  from  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  possession  of  his  Migesty. 

t  Kirkconnel  MS,  f  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  100.  §  Ibid. 
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tome  unknown  individual,  as  there  was  no  warning  given  to  any  person 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  That  it  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  by 
any  person  in  the  prince's  interest,  seems  very  evident  from  the  (act, 
that  Charles  himself  was  near  enough  to  hare  suffered  injury,  and  that 
some  of  the  Highlanders,  as  well  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  were  killed.*  Yet,  such  was  the  spirit^  of  misrepresentation 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  that,  without  the  least  assignable  motive, 
the  odium  of  the  act  was  thrown  upon  Charles.  ' 

When  this  explosion- took  place,  Lord  George  Murray  was  still  at  his 
head  quarters.  He  thought  the  castle-guns  had  fired  a  volley ;  and  on 
repairing  to  the  town  about  an  hour  after  the  explosion,  he  was  utterly 
amazed  to  find  that  the  besiegers  had  disappeared.  He,  therefore,  sent 
^  aid-de-camp  to  call  off  some  horse  he  had  posted  near  Falkirk,  and 
proceeded  immediately,  with  the  few  troops  that  remained  with  him,  to 
the  Frews.f 

The  Highland  army  was  quartered  that  night  at  Doune,  Dumblane, 
and  adjacent  villages,  and  continued  to  retire  next  day,  the  second  of 
February,  in  a  very  disorderly  manner.  The  prince  halted  at  Crieff, 
where  he  reviewed  his  army,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of 
his  officers,:]:  his  army  was  found  not  to  have  lost  above  a  thousand  men 
by  desertion.  Charles,  who  had  consented  to  a  retreat  on  the  supposi- 
tion thai  his  army  had  lost  a  third  of  its  numbers  from  this  cause,  is 
said  to  have  been  deeply  affected  on  this  occasion.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray's enemies  did  not  slip  the  opportunity  of  reproaching  him,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  chiefs  who  had  signed  the  representation,  with  deception ; 
but  the  author  in  question  observes,  that  their  mistake,  if  there  really  was 
a  mistake,  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  people  will  divest  themselves  of 
prejudice,  and  examine  the  circumstances  impartially.  He  observes, 
that,  from  the  battle  of  Falkirk  up  to  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land's march  from  Edinburgh,  the  country  being  absolutely  secure,  the 
Highlanders  had  indulged  their  restless  disposition  by  roaming  about 
all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  quarters,  and  that  numbers 
of  them  were  absent  several  days  from  their  colours — ^that  their  principal 
officers  knowing  for  certain  that  some  had  gone  home,  imagined  that  such 
was  also  the  case  with  all  who  were  not  to  be  found  in  their  respective 
quarters,  but  that  all  the  stragglers  had  got  to  Crieff  and  appeared  at  the 
review.  Without  questioning  such  a  respectable  authority  as  Mr  Max- 
well, who  may  be  right  in  the  main  fact,  as  to  the  number  of  the  army 
at  Crieff,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  army  had  recruited  its  ranks  on 
the  retreat  to  Crieff,  by  overtaking  the  deserters  on  their  homeward 
route,  than  that  two  or  three  thousand  men  should  have  been  absent  on 
a  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  camp. 

After  the  review,  the  prince  held  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  upon 


•  Kirkconnel  MS.  f  Ibid.  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  100. 
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the  coarse  to  be  pursued.  At  no  former  meetiog  did  heats  and  party 
animosities  break  out  to  such  an  extent  as  at  this  counciL  Lord  George 
Murray  complained  greatly  of  the  flight,  and  requested  to  know  the 
names  of.  the  persons  who  had  advised  it ;  but  the  prince  put  an  end  to 
this  branch  of  the  conversation  by  taking  the  whole  blame  on  himself. 
After  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and  altercation,  it  was  determined  that 
the  army  should  march  north  to  Inverness  in  two  divisions, — that  the 
horse  and  low-country  regiments  should  proceed  along  the  coast  road, 
and  that  the  prince,  at  the  head  of  the  clans,  should  take  the  Highland 
road.*  Lord  Geoige,  after  other  officers  had  refused,  agreed  to  take 
the  command  of  the  coast  division,  which  arrived  at  Perth  late  that 
night.  The  prince  remained  at  Crieff,  and  passed  the  night  at  Faimtoih 
a  seat  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Next  day, 
being  the  fourth,  Charles  marched  from  Crieff  to  Dunkeld,  and  thence 
to.  Blair  in  Athole,  where  he  remained  several  days,  till  he  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  other  division  at  Aberdeen. 

It  would  have  been  quite  impossible,  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
for  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  to  have  overtaken  the  Higblandr 
ers ;  but  slow  as  the  movements  of  such  an  army  necessarily  were,  it 
met  with  an  obstruction  which  retarded  its  progress  nearly  three 
days.  This  was  the  impassable  state  of  Stirling  bridge,  one  arch  of 
which  had,  as  formerly  mentioned,  been  broken  down  by  General 
Blakeney  to  embarrass  the  intercourse  between  the  Highland  army 
when  in  the  south,  and  its  auxiliaries  in  the  north.  It  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  February  that  the  bridge  was  repaired,  on 
which  day  the  English  army  passed  over.  The  advanced  guard,  con-* 
sistibg  of  the  Argyleshire  Highlanders  and  the  dragoons,  went  on  to 
Crieff,  and  the  foot  were  quartered,  in  and  about  Dumblane,  where  the 
duke  passed  the  night  Next  day  he  proceeded  to  Crieff,  and  on  the 
sixth  arrived  at  Perth,  of  which  his  advanced  guard  had, taken  posses- 
sion the  previous  day. 

r.  Lord  George  Murray  marched  from  Perth  for  Aberdeen  with  his  divi- 
sion on  the  fourth.  He  left  behind  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were 
spiked  and  thrown  into  the  Tay,  a  great  qtmntity  of  cannon  balls,'  and 
fourteen  swivel  guns,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hazard  sloop-o^ 
war,  which  had  been  surprised  and  taken  at  Montrose  by  the  Highland? 
ers.  These  pieces  were  taken  out  of  the  river  next  day  by  the  royal 
troops.  ji 

>  Having  learned  at  Perth  the  different  routes  taken  by  the  Highland 
army,  and  that  it  had  gained  two  or  three  days'  march  in  advance,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  resolved  to  halt  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  men: 
From  Perth  parties  were  sent  out  to  perambulate  the  neighbouring 
country,  who  plundered  the  lands  and  carried  off  the  effects  of  the 
prince's  adherents.     The  duchess-dowager  of  Perth  and  the  viscountess 

•  Kirkoonnel  MS. 
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of  StraithallaD  were  ai^nrehended^  oarried  to  Edinlrargb,  and  tomtaitkeA 
to  the  castk. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Perth,  the  duke  of  Cuntberiand  reeeifred 
an  express  aonouDciDg  the  arrital  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  of  a  hftee  of 
about  fife  thousand   Hessians,  under  the  command  6i  the  ^ioee 
of  Hesse,  ion-in4aw  of  George  the  Second.    These  ao^iiaried  had 
been  brought  over  firom  the  coDtinent  to  supply  the  place  of  tlM 
Dutch  troops,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  states^general  in  coiiee« 
quence  of  the  interference  of  the  French  government,  which  oonsidered 
the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  king  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Holland^ 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  furnish  these  troops  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, as  a  violation  of  the  capitulations  of  Tonmay  and  Dmdermonde. 

The  fleet  which  conveyed  the  Hessian  troops  anchored  in  Lekh 
roads  on  the  eighth  of  February,  having  been  only  four  days  from  WB« 
liamstadt.  The  prince  of  Hesse,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Crawferd, 
a  son  of  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  wbo 
had  attended  him  in  the  expedition,  landed  that  night  at  IfCTth,  and 
proceeded  to  Holyrood-hoose.  His  serene  highness  was  sainted  on  hts 
arrival  in  the  roads  by  the  ships  of  war  lying  there,  and  afterwards  hj  a 
roand  from  the  great  guns  of  Edinburgh  easCle.  The^  troops  were 
disembarked  at  Leith  on  the  ninth  and  the  following  day,  and  were  ca»* 
toned  in  and  about  Edinburgh.  (>i.the  illeenth  of  February  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  paid  a  visit  to  the  prince  of  Hesse,  his  brother-in-law,  at 
Edinburgh.  On  that  evening  they  held  a  council  of  war  in  Mtlton^hous^ 
the  residence  of  the  tord^j  ustiee-derk.  In  consequence  of  the  snchleB  and 
disorderly  retreat  of  the  HigUanders,  an  opinion  had  begun  fo  prevail 
among  the  friends  of  the  government  at  Edinburgh,  that  it  was  the  inteU" 
tion  of  the  insorgents  to  disperse  themselves,  and  that  Charles  would  Ibl* 
low  the  exawple  set  by  bis  father  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixtfeen^  by 
leaving  the  kingdom.  Im^essedf  with  this  idea^  the  generals  who  at' 
tended  the  council  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion  Ihat  the  wiff  was 
at  an  end,  and  that  tho  duke  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  give  orders 
to  his  offieers  to  maick  into  the  Highlands,  as  soon  as  the  season  wcMild 
permit,  and  ferret  the  iasorgients  oat  of  their  strongholds,  as  it  appeared 
evident  to  theos  that  they  wonld  ne^r  risk  a  batlle  wA  an  army  eooh' 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberlaad  After  the  officers*  had  delfrered 
their  sentiments,  the  duke  reqoested  Lord  Itiilton  (To  give  his^  opinioii> 
as  he  knew  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders  better  than  any  person  pre^ 
sent.  EGs  kurdsiip  at  irst  declined  doing  so,  as  be  was  not  a  mifitaiy 
man,  bnt  bedng  pressed  by  the  duke,  he  beg«^  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  ,migfat  be  mistaken  in  the  of^nion  he  was  about  fo  giv^,  boft 
he  felt  himsdf  bound  t»  deelane,  fi*om  afl  he  knew  of  the  Highhmdii  and 
Highlanders,  timt  Ifbe  w«r  wsis>  not  at  aa  end,  awi  ^hat  aes  tbei  kjng^t 
troops  could  not  follow  ikie  Highlanders  among  their  ftstnessteS'  M  i^ 
winter  season,  they  would,  though  now  divided  and  scattered,  unite 
again,  and  venture  another  battle  befbre  giving  up  the  war.     Aoquiei- 
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cing  in  the  views  of  Lord  Milton,  whose  opinion  tarned  out  correct^  the 
duke  returned  to  Perth  next  day  to  pat  his  army  in  motion  towards  the 
north.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Highland  army  was  proceeding  in  its  march  to  Inver- 
ness. After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Blair  in  Atholci  Charles  marched 
to  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  the  barrack  of  which  was  taken  and  blown  up 
by  a  party  under  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  who  made  the  small  garrison 
prisoners.  He  reached  Moy  castle,  a  seat  of  the  laird  of  Mackintosh, 
about  ten  miles  from  Inverness,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  with  an 
advanced  guard  of  about  fifty  men.  As  Charles's  forces  were  widely 
scattered,  he  resolved  to  halt  at  Moy  till  he  should  concentrate  a  force 
sufficient  to  attack  the  earl  of  Loudon,  who  was  posted  at  Inverness  with 
two  thousand  men. 

Hearing  of  Charles's  arrival  at  Moy  castle,  and  that  he  had  not  above 
five  or  six  hundred  men  with  him.  Lord  Loudon  formed  a  design  to 
seize  him  during  the  night  while  off  his  guard.  The  better  to  conceal 
his  project,  his  lordship,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  completely 
invested  Inverness  on  all  sides,  posting  guards  and,ax;hain  of  sentinels 
round  the  town,  with  positive  orders  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  leave 
it  on  any  pretext  whatever.  He  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen 
liundred  men  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning ;  and,  having  assembled  them  without  noise,  he  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  instantly  set  off,  planning  his  march  so  as  he  might 
arrive  at  the  castle  of  Moy  about  eleven  o'clock  at  nightf 

Notwithstanding  the  secrecy,  however,  with  which  Lord  Loudon  con- 
booted  his  scheme,  the  plan  was  divulged  by  the  imprudence  or  perfidy 
of  some  persons  intrusted  with  the  secret.  According  to  one  account, 
(for  there  are  several,)  the  design  was  communicated  to  Lady  Mackin- 
tosh, a  zealous  Jacobite,  by  Fraser  of  Gorthleck,  in  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  her,  and  in  another  letter  which  she  received  at  the  same  time 
ftx>in  her  mother,  who,  though  a  whig,  felt  a  repugnance  to  allow  Charles 
to  be  made  a  prisoner  in  her  daughter's  house,  in  which  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence  as  a  guest.j:  Another  account  is,  that  while  some 
£nglish  officers  were  drinking  in  a  tavern  in  Inverness,  waiting  the 
hour  of  their  departure,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  happened  to  wait  on  them,  paid  great  attention  to  their  con- 
versation, and,  from  certain  expressions  dropped  by  them,  discovered 
their  design, — ^that  she  immediately  left  the  house,  escaped  from  the 
town,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  and  immediately 
tooik  the  road  to  Moy,  running  as  fast  as  she  was  able,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  which,  to  accelerate  her  progress,  she  had  taken  off,-— and 
that  on  arriving  she  informed  Lady  Mackintosh  of  the  design  against 
the  prince.§     A  recent  publication,  ||  however,  has  furnished  a  third 

♦  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  t  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  145. 

I  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  180.  §  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  146. 
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venSon  of  this  affiiir,  which  appears  to  be  more  oprrect  in  the  detaih 
It  m  there  stated  that  Ltdy  Mackintosh's  iiotb^y  who  liyed  in  Invert 
ness,  having  received  notice  of  Lord  Loudon's  design,  despatched  tk  b^fi 
«boat  fifteen  years  of  age»  named  lAuchlap  Maddoloshy  to  Moy»  ^  ap- 
prize the  prinee  there<rf^,-^hi^  the  bo^i  fiiidii^  he  epvld  not  pass  by 
Lord  Loudon's  men  w^bout  running  the  risk  of  bding  dineove^  con- 
cealed hknself  behind  a  wi^  till  they  had  p9ssed»  when,  taking  a  dif- 
ferent road,  he  reached  Moy  and  gave  the  aliurmu  The  prince^  vho  wa9 
in  bed,  vas  instantly  awakened,  andt  jumping  out  of  bed>  put  on  h» 
clothes,  left  the  house  with  a  guigrd  of i^bofit  thirty  mef^  and  iissfp^ud 
in  a  neighbouring  wood.* 

As  soon  83  Lady  Mi^duntPf^h  was  informed  of  Lord  Loudon'^  <Mgn» 
she  sent  five  or  six  of  her  people,  headed  by  a  country  blacksmiily 
named  Friser,  to  watch  the  advan<^  of  Loudon's  troops.    This  naO) 
with  a  boldness  almost  incrediblei  jGormed  the  extraordinary  4esigo  of 
surprising  the  advancing  party,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  M  l» 
prey  to  a  panic.     With  this  view,  he  posted  his  men  on  both  aide^ 
of  the  road  to  Inverness,  about  three  miles  from  Moy,  and  enjomed 
them  not  to  fine  till  be  should  give  directions,  ^nd  then  wt  tP  file  to^ 
gether,  but  one  after  the  0ther»  in  the  order  he  pmnted  mt    Af*- 
ter  waiting  for  «ome  time,  the  party  was  apprized  of  the  advance  of 
Lord  Loudon's  troic^  by  the  noise  they  made  in  marching.     Wheii  tk 
head  of  the  detadbment^  which  consisted  of  seventy  men  under  the  hurd 
of  Macleod,  was  witliijp  hewing,  the  blacksmith  c^led  out  with  f^  lood 
voice,  '^  Here  come  the  yill^ias  who  intend  carrying  off  our  prince;  b^ 
my  lads;  do  not  spare  them;  give  them  no  quarter."     He  ther^pon 
discharged  his  piece  in  the  direction  of  the  det^bmept^  and  bk  p9Xllyi 
after  following  his  example,  raQ  in  different  directions,  calling  upon  tie 
Macdonj^lds  and  Camerons  to  advance  on  the  right  and  lefl>  and  l^peit' 
ijpg  alo(id  tke  names  of  Lochiel  and  Keppoch.    Impressed  with  tbe  \f^ 
lief  th^t  th^  whole  Highland  army  W9S  at  hand,  the  advanced  gvard  i^^ 
stfmtly  turned  its  bsK^k,  and  communicating  its  fears  to  the  rear,  4  ^^^ 
of  indescribably   confusion  ensued.     The  sauve^qui-pefii  whiph  h^ 
forth  from  th.e  dis^mfited  legions  of  Napoleon  on  the  plains  4>f  Wat^ 
loo,  was  not  more  appalling  to  the  flying  French  tbm  were  the  usAi^  ^ 
the  Ca^neroq^  and  M^^cdonalds  to  the  ears  of  Loird  Lpudon'^  troop  OQ  ^ 
present  occasion*     Jn  the  hurry  of  their  flight  mftny  ware  throifn  dP^V 
and  trod  upoQt   and  so  great  W9s  the  pftniq  with   which  tb^  ^' 
gitjves  w^rp  sei^d,  that  the  fligh|;  continued  tiU  they  |;ot  n^tff  b^^*" 
nfas.    Th^  m^ater  of  J^oss,  who  accompanied  the  pftrtyt  afl4  vw 
on^  of  thos^  who  wiui  overwhelmed*  ol^terv^d  to  Mr  Homp  ^ 
h»  bad  been  in  many  perils,  but  h^d  n^yer  fou^d  himself  in  f^^  ^ 
grievo^  cppditiop  as  that  in  which  he  was  at  th@  rput  of  Moy*!   b 

*  Vi^  $tate|iient  of  Alexander  Stewart,  one  of  the  prUice's  footmea,  in  Jacobite  He- 
moirs,  p.  lOf^  and  the  prince's  Houeeltold-book,  p.  167-8-0. 
t  Home's  Worlds,  toI.  iii.  p.  180.     Johnstone's  Memoirs^  p.  146. 


CAPTURE  OF  THK  TOWN  AIlD  CASTLE  OW  INVERNESS.        SI  1 

<ffitfr  tbe  famd  of  Maeloo<l*s  p^ptfy  feputed  the  best  in  Scollaiidy  was 
Am  dead  «ii  tbe  spot  On  tiie  dispeniod  of  Lord  Loodoft's  party, 
Cbarks  reterficd  to  Um  oislIe#* 

Having  aSseSdbkd  lib  aM0  next  morning,  Cliarles  ndvanoed  upon 
lovemess  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Lord  Loudon,  and  taking 
TeifemgB  lor  the  attempt  of  the  pfdeedtng  night;  but  his  lordship,  not 
fe^faig  iatiined  to  Wait  Ibr  th€  prinee,  retired  into  Ross^hire,  by  erossing 
the   Moray  Frith  at  the  feity  of  Kessock.    Charles  took  hnmediat^ 
poa^esnon  of  Inverness,  and  kiid  siege  to  tbe  castle  then  named  Fort 
George.     This  straetvret  whioh  was  situated  en  a  hiR  to  the  sonth^west 
of  Cromwdl's  forty  had  been  raised  at  the  Revolution ;  and  bid  eosf  th« 
gei^^mment^  since  its  ercretlon^  above  fi%  thousand  pounds.    The  castle 
was  fortified  in  the  modern  manner,  being  a  regular  square  with  four 
bastions,  and  it  commanded  the  town  and  the  bridge  dver  the  river  Ness* 
This  ibrtiress  had  a  garrison  of  eighty  regular  troops ;  but,  on  his 
departure  frosti  lavemeiar  Lord  Loudon  threw  info  it  two  of  the  inde« 
p^ident  companies^  one  of  Grants,  and  tbe  other  of  Macleods.     The 
eastle  on  tbe  present  oeeasioa  mounted  sixteen  pieces  of  <!annon,  and 
was  #ell  provided  with  ammunition  and  provisions.     The  prince  sum* 
moned  tbe  fortress  to  surrender,  but  Grant  of  Rothiemurcns,  the  gover^ 
aor^  refused  to  comply.     Tboogh  Charles  had  left  his  heavy  artillery 
behiddy  he  fouiid  no  difficulty  in  redadng  this  fort,  as  the  little  hill  on 
which  it  #as  built  was  so  cootigaoits  to  the  town  that  it  could  be  easily 
^pvoached  on  that  side,  without  exposure  to  its  fire.     It  was  resolved 
to  undermine  the  castle  and  blow  it  up ;  but,  after  a  siege  of  two  days, 
and  ti^hen  the  mine  had  been  completed,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
This  event  t06k  pla^  on  the  twentieth  of  Febrosry.     The  prince,  how- 
ever, did  not  spare  the  fortress>^  which  he  blew  up  immediatdy  after  the 

«  Stewart's  Statement  and  the  llousehold-book,  ui  antea.  The  statement  gWen  by 
Mr  llome^-^fhat  Lady  Mackintosh  concealed  Lofd  Loudon*s  design  from  the  prince, 
and  tiiat  he  knew  Mthing.  of  hii  kmdshti/s  msrch  till  next  morning,  H  oertaiiily  errone- 
ous. He  says  that, "  without  saying  a  word  to  Charles  or  any  of  his  eompany,  she  ( liady 
Mackintosh,)  ordered  fiye  or  six  of  her  people,  well  armed,  under  the  conduct  of  a  coun« 
ity  smith,  towatdi  the  road  from  lAremess,  and  give  notice  if  they  should  perceive  aiiy 
nmiiber  of  men  eoftriof  low»ds  Moy ;"  an4  ihat  *'  Charles^  lor  whose  ssfoly  the  lady  had 
provided  so  effectually,  knew  Botking  of  Lord  Leuddn's  mareh  till  next  momhig;  for  ke 
was  up  and  dressed  when  the  smith  and  his  party  came  to  Moy,  and  gave  an  account  of 
(heir  victory.*'  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  blacksmith  ancf  hlis  party  were  sent  out  by 
Lady  Maekintogb  before  tfeM  tfrrival  of  the  boy,  as  Oib»  the  prince's  mraster  of  the  hottter- 
kold,  who  was  sleeping  in  his  tlothes  in  Iko  castle  of  Moy  when  the  boy  arrived^  say* 
expressly  that  the  blacksmith's  adventure  **  happened  much  about  the  time  when  the 
boy  (LaucMan  Mackintosh)  arrived  at  Moy  to  ^ve  the  afarm.^  And  Alexander  Stew- 
ard the  footman,  says,  that  while  Charles  and  his  party  (of  whom  Stewart  was  one,) 
were  standinjg.  at  the  end  of  a  loeh,  at  soma  distance  from  Moy,  there  camo  an  express 
from  Lady  Mackintosh,  desiring  his  royal  highness  to  return  to  the  castle,  as  "  the  five 
^es  she  had  seht  out  the  night  before*^  had  come  back,  after  surprising  Lord  Loudon's 
detacinaeiit*  U  ia  ptobabley  however,  that  the  Macksmith  antl  hid  party  were  sent  out  by 
Lady  Mackintosh  without  tho  prince's  k«owIedgeyei€her  on  aceeunt  of  somo  vague  fnlbr- 
mation  which  she  had  at  first  received  of  the  intentions  of  Lord  Loudon,  which  she  did 
not  think  fit  to  trouble  tho  prince  with,  or  from  an  anxiety  Co  guard  against  any  possible 
accident. 
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fturrendor ;  but  a  sergeant  in  the  French  artillery,  who  was  charged  witli 
the  operation,  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion.  Imagining  that  the  match 
was  extinguished,  he  approached  to  examine  it,  and  was  blown  into  the 
air,  with  the  stones  of  the  bastion,  to  an  immense  height  by  the  explo- 
sion.* 

On  the  same  day  that  Charles  arrived  at  Moy,  the  division  under 
Lord  George  Murray  had  reached  Spey  side ;  and  the  day  before  Fort 
George  surrendered  he  had  arrived  with  his  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Inverness.  In  consequence  of  a  great  fall  of  snow,  which  took  place 
on  the  day  Lord  George  marched  from  Aberdeen,  his  inarch  had  been 
most  fiEitiguing ;  and  the  French  piquets  and  Lord  John  Drummond's 
regiment  were  obliged  to  halt  a  day  at  Kintore  and  Inverury.  After 
giving  the  prince  an  account  of  his  march,  Lord  George,  contemplat- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  retreat  to  the  Highlands,  mentioned  a  plao, 
devised  by  him  and  Lord  Pitsligo,  to  assess  the  shires  of  Banff,  Mony, 
and  Nairn  in  five  thousand  bolls  of  meal,  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  and 
he  proposed  that  the  greater  part  of  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Highlands 
for  subsistence,  in  case  of  retreat  thither.  The  prince  approved  of  the 
plan ;  but  directed  that  the  whole  of  the  meal,  when  collected,  should 
be  brought  to  Inverness.f 

With  the  exception  of  two  detachments,  which  took  possession  of 
Blair  and  Castle  Menzies,  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  lay 
inactive  at  Perth  till   the  twentieth  of  February,  on  which  day  he 
put  his  army  in  motion  for  the  north,  in  four  divisions.     He  sent  notice 
to  the  prince  of  Hesse  to  march  to  Perth,  and  in  his  way  to  leave  two 
battalions  at  Stirling.     At  the  same  time  he  directed  the  remains  of  Ligo- 
nier's  and  Hamilton's  dragoons  to  be  cantoned  at  Bannockbum,  and  St 
George's  dragoons  to  be  posted  at  the  bridge  of  Earn.     With  the  assist- 
ance of  these  cavalry  regiments,  which  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  it  was  thought  that  the  prince  of  Hesse  would  be 
able  to  pheck  the  insurgents,  and  prevent  their  progress  south,  should 
they  give  the  duke  the  slip.     In  marching  north,  the  duke's  army  took 
the  road  along  the  coast,  as  Lord  George  Murray  had  done.    On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February  the  army  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  where  the 
duke  took  up  his  quarters,  till  the  advance  of  spring  should  enable  him 
to  take  the  field.     A  few  days  before  his  arrival,  a  vessel  from  France 
had  landed  at  Aberdeen  three  troops  of  Fitz* James's  horse,  with  i^^ 
officers,  and  a  piquet  of  Berwick's  regiment.    These  troops,  with  a  small 
party  of  men  under  Moir  of  Stonywood,  left  Aberdeen  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  duke. 

Compelled  by  circumstances  to  abandon,  within  the  short  space  of 
three  weeks,  the  whole  tract  of  low  country  from  the  Avon  to 
the  Don,  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  the  subsistence  of  his -army; 
followed  by  a  large  army  with  powerful  resources  in  its  rear,  which  it 

•  Kirkconiiel  MS.    Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  149, 
t  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  104. 
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coald  render  speedily  available;  and  narrowly  watched  by  the  forces 
under  Lord  Loudon^  the  situation  of  Charles  now  became  very  critical. 
The  fertile  province  of  Moray  and  part  of  the  adjacent  territory  had,  by 
the  expulsion  of  L^rd  London  from  Inyemess,  no  doabt  come  into  his 
possession ;  but  he  could  not  expect  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this  dis- 
trict for  any  length  of  time  without  a  precarious  struggle*  He  had  it 
in  his  power,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  retire  into  the  neighbouring  High- 
lands, where  his  pursuers  would  scarcely  venture  to  follow  him ;  bnt» 
without  previously  securing  a  supply  of  provisions  from  the  Low  coun- 
try, he  could  not  keep  his  army  together  in  a  dutrict  where  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  extremely  scanty.  The  possibility  of  such  a  retreat 
was  contemplated  by  Lord  Geoi^  Murray ;  but,  from  aversion  to  such 
a  design,  or  from  want  of  foresight,  Charles,  as  just  stated,  overruled  his 
lordship's  proposal  to  send  a  supply  of  provisions  to  the  Highlands. 

Judging  from  the  slowness  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  motions,  that 

a  considerable  time  would  elapse  before  he  would  venture  to  cross  the 

Spey>  Charles  resolved  to  employ  the  interval  in  carrying  through  a  series 

of  operations  which  he  and  his  friends  projected.    The  principal  of  these 

were  the  reduction  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William,  and  the  dispersion 

of  Lord  Loudon's  army.  To  secure  subsistence  for  his  army,  he  cantoned 

the  greater  part  of  the  division  which  had  marched  by  Aberdeen  between 

that  town  and  Inverness ;  and,  as  after  the  retreat  ftx>m  Stirling  he  had 

directed  any  supplies  that  might  be  sent  him  from  France  to  be  landed 

to  the  north  of  Aberdeen,  he  occupied  all  the  little  towns  along  that 

coast.     As  this  district  was  generally  disaffected  to  the  government,  it 

^as  an  easy  matter  to  guard  it  with  the  few  troops  that  were  dispersed 

over  it ;  and  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  till  the  English  army 

came  up,  when  the  different  parties  were  directed  to  &11  back  from  post 

to  post  as  the  duke  advanced.* 

The  first  enterprise  that  Charles  undertook,  after  capturing  Fort 
George,  was  the  siege  of  Fort  Augustus.  To  reduce  this  fortress,  and 
with  the  ulterior  view  of  laying  siege  to  Fort  William,  Brigadier  Staple- 
ton  was  sent  into  Stratherrick  with  the  French  piquets  and  a  detachment 
of  Lord  John  Drummond's  regiment,  and  appeared  before  Fort  Augustus 
about  the  end  of  February.  Without  waiting  for  his  artillery,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  few  pieces  found  at  Fort  George,  he  attacked  the  old  bar- 
rack and  carried  it  immediately,  the  garrison  retiring  to  the  fort.  Mr 
Grant,  who  had  succeeded  M.  Mirabelle  as  chief  engineer,  since  the 
siege  of  Stirling,  opened  a  trench  upon  the  third  of  March.  The  garri- 
son held  out  two  days,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine  by  the  falling  of  a  shell,  the  fortress  surrendered, 
and  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  Guise's  regiment, 
^^fe  made  prisoners  of  war.  Leaving  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  with  a  few 
troops  in  command  of  the  place,  the  brigadier  marched  to  Fort  William, 
vhich  he  invested  on  the  land  side.f 

•  Kirkconnel  MS.  t  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  182.     Kirkcomiel  MS. 
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Paraoaat  U>  hit  plan  of  operations,  the  prince,  in  tbe  be|g^siag  of 
March,  sent  Lord  Cromarty  with  a  detacfameat)  coBsii^ii^  of  his  awn 
regiment,  the  Mackintoshes^  Macgregorsy  asd  Barrisdale's  men^  to  drive 
the  forces  under  Lord  London  iniA  of  Ross^hire.    Fioding  that  bis  lord-> 
ship  was  nnaUe  to  aceonnpiish  the  task  which  had  been  asisigned  kim, 
Charles  despatched  Lord  George  Mofray  to  his  asristairee  with  the 
Macdonalds  of  Clanraiiakl  and  a  battalion  of  Lochiers  regiment*     He 
readied  DingwaU  the  fint  night,  where  he  foand  Lord  Cromarty's  cie- 
tacbment;  bnt  his  lordship  had  been  absent  two  days  at  his  own  house 
with  a  stft>ng  gnard  of  Mackeazies.     Loard  Geoi^  marehed  next  day 
for  Tain,  wliere  he  understood  Lord  Loudon  wan  posted ;  bat  on  tbe 
soad  he  learned  that  his  lordship  had  crossed  the  Dcnmooh  Frith  tor 
Sutherland,  and  had  quartered  bis  troops  in  tbe.  town  of  Dornoch  and. 
the  ndgbbonrhood.     Not  haying  any  boats  to  carry  his  m&a  across  tks 
frith,  his  k>rdsb]p,after  consulting  his  officers^  returned  to  DingwaU,  where 
be  quartered  his  men.   The  reason  Of  i^ttring  a  day*s  march  forther  baek 
was  to  throw  Lord  Loudon  off  his  guard,  as  it  was  contemplated  to  bring 
boals  along  the  coast  and  attempt  tbe  passage*   There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
Tent  the  detachment  marching  round  tbe  h6ad  of  the  frith ;  but  Lord 
Loiidoo  hating  a  sufficiency  of  boats,  might  have  eluded  his  pursuets  by 
recrossing  to  Tain ;  and,  as  Lord  Greorge  would,  by  suob  a  course,  have 
been  several  days'  march  from  Inverness,  tbe  main  body  of  tbe  H^hland 
army  would  have  been  in  a  critical  situation,  if  the  duke  of  Cumberland's 
army  bad  reached  the  neighbourboed  of  Inverness,  while  the  corps  under 
Lord  Geoi^e  Murray  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Domoeh.* 
After  sending  notice  to  Lord  Cromarty  of  .the  dispositton  of  his  foroes^ 
and  that  the  duke  of  Perth  would  take  the  command,  Lord  Georgie  re- 
turned to  loverUiess  the  foiUowing  day,  to  execute  a  design  he  and  Mae* 
pherson  of  Cluny  had  concerted,  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Blair,  and  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  government  troops  in  Athole,  who,  from  in- 
formation he  had  reeeived,  had  committed  gteat  excesses  in  that  (UstricU 

To  carry  the  enterprise  against  Lord  Loudon  into  execution^  aH  the 
fishing  boats  that  could  be  eolleeted  on  the  coast  of  Moray  wtere  brought 
to  Findhonir  A  few  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  charge  of  coliedtuig  this 
small  fiotfHa  bad  been  intrusted,  had  conducted  the  matter  with  such 
seciieciy  and  expedition,  HkdX  do  person  in  the  government  interest  was 
aware  of  it ;  bot  after  tbe  boats  were  all  in  readtaess,  a  difficulty  pre^ 
seilted  itself  in  getting  tbem  across  the  Moray  frith  without  beings  per- 
ceived by  the  English  cruiaflers  that  were  continually  passing  along  the 
coast*  Moir  of  Stony  wood,  however,  undertook  to  eonvey  tbe  boats  to 
Tain,  aod  he  aeeoiidingly  set  Otil  one  night  with  this  litf le  fleet*  and  arrived 
at  his  destination  aext  mevning  without  being  observed  by  the  enemy.f  On 
tile  flotilkt  reaefaing  Tain,  the  duke  of  Pwtb  divided  hieforee  into  two  parts; 
and  wbUe,  with  one  of  them,  he  marched  about  by  the  head  of  the  frith, 

•  JacobJte  Memoirs,  p.  105.  \  Kirkoonnel  M3. 
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he  directed  the  other  to  cross  id  tiie  boats*     Under  oorer  of  a  thick  log 

this  dirkion  l^pded  without  being  difioaveredp  and  the  doke»  haying  united 

hi^  forces  on  the  north  sid«  of  the  Frith*  advaneed  upon  Dornoch.  When 

sear  tha(  U^wn^  he  cvme  up  irith  a  party  of  two  hundred  BMn,  who  were 

on  their  march  to  join  Lord  Loudon*    This  party  inatandy  fled ;  but 

jHajor  jMiaekieoTie,  irbo  couNRaiided  it»  with  four  or  five  oflleersy  and  sixty 

privatei,  were  loade  prisoners.    Among  the  officers  was  a  son  of  Mr  Mao* 

doadd  of  8oathoiiee»  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  own  fiither.*  The  aMin 

boiyt  under  L^ord  LoadQB#  abandoned  Dornoch  in  great  eonstemataoB» 

and  fl^d  iM>rtb  towards  Glenmore^  porsued  by  the  Jacobite  teces.  Both 

pwrjti^  marobfid  idl  night ;  but  the  lugHires  kept  ahead  of  their  pursn* 

m.     After  a  ehaso  of  about  thirty  miles,  the  duke  of  Perth  dveontinued 

ihe  pursuit,  a&d  halted  at  the  head  of  Loch  Shin.    While  foUowing  the 

epemy  during  the  nigbt»  great  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  Macdonalds 

in  the  d«ke  of  Perth's  detachment*  lest,  in  the  ereot  ol  an  engagement* 

they  might  not  be  able,  notwithstanding  their  white  cockades,  to  distin* 

gui^  theiaaelyes  from  the  Macdonalds  of  Skye,  who,  like  the  other 

Maedonald%  wore  heather  in  their  bonnetstf    Upon  reaching  the  head  of 

Sutherlaodsbire,  Lord  London  separated  his  army.     Accompanied  by 

the  lord-preai^ent  and  the  laird  of  Madeod,  he  marehed  to  the  sea-eoast 

with  eight  hundred  of  the  Macdonalds  and  Madeods,  and  embarked  for 

tha  isle  of  Skye.     Part  of  his  own  regiment,  with  sereral  officers,  took 

refuge  k)  Lord  Reay's  country.   Finding  that  Lord  Loudon's  troops  had 

.dispersed,  l^e  duke  of  Perth  returned  to  Inverness,  leaving  Lord  Cro- 

<iHrty  in  Sutherland  with  a  sufficient  force  to  fceq>  Lord  Sutlmrland  and 

Lord  Reay*a  people  in  check. '  The  diapenicm  of  Lord  Loudon's  army 

was  considered  <^  such  importance  by  Charles,  that  he  inunediately 

despatched  an  office  to  France  with  the  intelligenoe.^     In  this  expedi« 

tion,  several  vessels  in  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  having  some  valuable 

efeetf  9n  board,  ifell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Before  Lprd  Geotge  Murray  set  out  on  his  expedition  into  Atfaole, 
Maepheraon  of  Cluny  bad  secured  the  passes  between  that  country  and 
Badenocb,  to  prevent  ail  communication  between  these  districts.  About 
^  middle  of  March  Lord  George  left  Inverness  with  four  huiidDed  men  of 
^«  Athole  brigade ;  and,  en  entering  Badenoeh,  be  was  joined  by  Cluny 
vith  three  bundred  Macphersens.     Od  the  sixteenth  of  March  the  whole 

*  Johii8toue>  Memoirs,  p,  164.  The  Cheralier  givef  ^n  ^fi^cUng  Qfopount  of  the 
paternal  anxiety  of  Scothouse  when  ordered  to  set  out  as  one*  of  the  detachment  to 
alUc^c  Lord  IxMidon.  Not  anttdpatlng  the  landing  of  the  prin^  in  Scotland,  he  had 
^pliad  lor  sqd  obtained  a  «9a»DAi«ffioQ  ipr  his  sofi  in  l^e^  Lp|u)w'«  Jregiment,  snd  hif 
&Urii|  nov  was  le^t  ^is  son  should  fall  by  l^is  own  haods !  ^t]M»i8e  is  dlSflcribfid  hy  tbe 
CheTaUer  as  possessing  **  all  the  qualities  which  usually  distinguish  a  worthy  and  gal- 
hat  man;  bnbve,  polished,  obliging,  Jie  poseessed  at  the  same  time  a  eultiTated  nrind  and 
A  mvntfi  jiid0i|ienl^  *f  He  '^  )|ad  |i  fine  ^untepapcf^  isid  4f  bJi  sgrneabU  eiEteiier  be  «dded 
A  noble  and  co^imanding  fi^urep" 

f  Loddiart  Papers,  Vol.  4i.  p.  305. 

♦  Vide  Letter  in  the  Appendix  frwn  Colonel  Warren  to  the  CheTalier  de  St  George, 
of  9th  May,  1746,  from  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  possession  of  his  Maj^ty. 
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detachment  set  out  from  Dalwhinnie  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  did 
not  halt  till  they  reached  a  place  called  Dalnaspedal,  or  Dabpeddei, 
about  the  middle  of  Drummochter,  where  the  body  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  parties,  in  each  of  which  the  Athole  men  and  the  Mac- 
phersons  were  proportionally  mixed. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny  and  Lord  George, 
no  person  in  the  expedition  knew  either  its  destination  or  object  The 
time  was  now  come  for  Lord  George  to  explain  his  design,  which  he  said 
was  to  surprise  and  attack  before  day-light,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  posts  in  Athole  occupied  by  the  royal  forces.  As 
an  encouragement,  he  offered  a  reward  of  a  guinpji  to  every  man  who 
should  surprise  a  sentinel  at  his  post  There  were  about  thirty  posts  in 
all,  including  the  different  houses  at  which  the  royal  troops  were  quar- 
tered ;  but  the  principal  posts,  more  especially  selected  for  attack,  were 
Bun-Rannoch, — ^the  house  of  Keynnachin, — ^the  house  of  Blairfettie,— 
the  house  of  Lude, — ^the  house  of  Faskally,  and  the  inn  at  Blair,  where, 
as  Lord  George  Murray  was  informed,  several  officers  of  the  twenty-firet 
regiment  were  quartered.  After  the  different  parties  had  discharged 
their  duty  by  attacking  the  posts  assigned  them,  they  were  ordered  to 
meet  at  the  bridge  of  Bruar,  about  two  miles  north  from  Blair,  as  tbe 
general  rendezvous  for  the  detachment 

Having  received  their  instructions,  the  different  parties  set  out  imme- 
diately ;  and  so  well  was  the  scheme  of  attack  laid,  that  betwixt  three 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  posts,  though  many  miles 
distant  from  one  another,  were  carried.  At  Bun-Rannoch,  where  there 
was  a  late-wake  held  that  night,  the  sentinel  was  surprised,  and  the 
whole  of  the  party,  ( Argyleshire  men,)  while  engaged  in  that  festivity) 
were  taken  prisoners,  without  a  shot  being  fired  on  either  side.  Tbe 
sentinel  at  Keynnachin  being  more  upon  his  guard,  discharged  his  piece 
and  alarmed  his  friends,  who  defended  themselves  for  a  short  time  by 
firing  from  the  windows,  till  the  party  broke  into  the  house,  and  killing 
one  man,  made  prisoners  of  the  rest.  At  Blairfettie,  where,  there  v/ere 
fifty  Argyleshire  men  stationed,  the  sentinel  was  surprised,  and  the  party, 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion  at  their  head,  entered  the  house  be- 
fore the  soldiers  within  knew  that  they  were  attacked.  They  endeavoured 
to  defend  themselves,  but  were  o'bliged  to  surrender.  Lady  Blairfettie 
was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  till  informed  by 
a  servant  that  her  husband  was  below,  and  wbhed  to  see  her  immedi- 
ately. On  coming  down  stairs  she  found  the  garrison  disarmed,  tlie 
prisoners  in  the  dining  room,  and  about  a  dozen  of  her  husband's  tenants 
and  servants  standing  over  them  with  drawn  swords.  Blairfettie,  tiiinl' 
ing  that  his  wife  had  been  harshly  treated,  desired  her  to  point  out  any 
of  the  prisoners  who  had  used  her  ill ;  but  she  answered  that  sbe  baa 
no  other  complaint  to  make  than  this,  that  the  prisoners  had  eaten  aU 
her  provisions,  and  that  she  and  her  children  were  starving.*    Tbep6^ 

*  Note  by  the  Editor  of  Johnstone*8  Memoirs,  p.  155. 
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ties  at  Faskally,  at  Lude,  and  the  bridge  of  Tilt>  were  also  taken ;  bat 
that  in  the  inn  of  Blair,  after  some  resistance,  escaped  to  the  castle. 
Three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  Lord  George  s  parties,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  While  beating  np  the  different  posts,  a  party, 
by  order  of  Lord  George,  secnred  the  pass  of  KiUiecrankie.* 

Haying  been  apprized,  by  the  arrival  of  the  party  from  the  inn  of 
Blair,  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  who  held  the 
castle  of  Blair,  instantly  got  his  men  under  arms,  and  left  the  castle  to 
ascertain  who  they  were  that  had  attacked  his  posts.  Information  of 
this  circumstance  was  brought  about  day-break  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village  to  Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  then  at  the  bridge  of  Bruar 
with  a  party  of  twenty-five  men  only  and  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  wait- 
ing for  the  different  parties  he  had  despatched  the  previous  night.  This 
intelligence  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Lord  George  and  his  party, 
all  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  probably  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
garrison.  Lord  George  immediately  consulted  the  gentlemen  around  him 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue.  Some  advised  an  immediate  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  Dalwhinnie,  but  others  were  for  crossing  the  nearest 
hills,  and  retiring  by  roads  along  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  gar- 
rison to  follow  them.  His  lordship,  however,  was  opposed  to  both  opi- 
nions, as  by  quitting  his  post  he  was  aftaid  that  his  different  parties,  as 
they  came  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  would  be  surprised,  and 
made  prisoners.  While  pondering  how  to  extricate  himself  from  the  di- 
lemma in  which  he  was  placed,  he  espied  a  long  unfinished  turf-wall 
which  ran  across  a  field  near  the  bridge.  An  idea  at  once  occurred  to 
him,  that  by  disposing  the  few  men  that  were  with  him  behind  this  wall 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another,  and  by  displaying  the  co- 
lours of  both  regiments  in  front,  he  might  deceive  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's 
detachment,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  they  were  to  be  opposed 
by  a  large  body  of  men.  Having  disposed  his  small  party  in  the  way 
described,  Lord  George  directed  the  pipers,  (for  luckily  he  had  with  him 
the  whole  pipers  of  his  detachment,)  to  keep-  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
road  to  Blair,  and  the  moment  they  saw  any  military  appear  in  that  di- 
rection, to  strike  up  at  once  with  all  their  bagpipes.  Just  as  the  sun 
Was  rising  above  the  horizon,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  men  appeared,  and 
their  ears  were  instantly  saluted  by  the  noise  of  the  bagpipes,  when  the 
pipers  commenced  playing  one  of  their  most  noisy  pibrochs.  The  party 
behind  the  wall  then  drew  their  swords,  and,  as  they  had  been  previously 
ordered  by  Lord  George,  kept  brandishing  them  above  their  heads. 
This  ruse  succeeded  completely,  and  Sir  Andrew,  alarmed  by  the  noise 
and  the  spectacle  before  him,  at  which  he  took  only  a  short  glance, 
ordered  his  men  to  the  right  about,  and  retired  into  the  castlcf 

Being  now  relieved  from  all  apprehension  of  attack.  Lord  George 
remained  at  his  post  till  joined  by  about  three  hundred  of  his  men,  when 

«  Jacobite  Memoiri,  p.  107.  t  Home's  Works,  "vol.  iU.  p.  188. 
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he  marched  to  Blair,  and  invested  the  castle.    Having  no  battering* 
cannon,  and  only  two  small  field-pieces,  which  could  make  no  impression 
on  walls  that  were  seven  feet  thick,  he  resolved  to  blockade  the  castle, 
which  he  expected  would  be  forced -to  surrender  in  two  or  three  weeks 
for  want  of  provisions.     To  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
castle  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Lord  George  placed  a  guard  of 
three  hundred  men  at  the  village  of  Blair,  where  he  was  himself  sta- 
tioned, and  another  near  the  Mains,  at  some  stables  which  had  been 
recently  erected.   Being  joined  by  four  or  five  hundred  men  belonging  to 
the  district,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  Highland  army.  Lord  George 
detached  a  party  to  Dunkeld,  where  they  remained  till  the  approach  of 
the  Hessians  from  Perth.     This  party  then  retreated  to  Pitlochrie,  two 
miles  below  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  where  they  remained  several  days, 
during  which  time  repeated  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the 
hussars,  and  some'of  St  George's  dragoons.     During  the  time  the  Athole 
men  kept  possession  of  Pitlochrie,  Lord  George  Murray  went  there  gen- 
erally twice  every  day  to  ascertain  the  state  of  matters.     The  Hessians 
showed  no  disposition  to  leave  Dunkeld,  where  they  had  taken  up  their 
quarters,  till  the  thirteenth  of  March,  on  which  day  a  large  body  of  them 
came  up  as  far  as  the  Haugh  of  Dalskean,  about  two  miles  from  Fit- 
locbrie.     The  dragoons  and  hussars  continuing  to  advance,  the  Athole 
men  retired  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Killiecraniiie,  where  they  baited 
to  dispute  tho  passage ;  but  after  remaining  six  hours  waiting  for  the 
Hessians,  they  were  informed  that  a  great  part  of  them  had  returned  to 
Dunkeld.* 

At  this  time  the  garrison  of  Blair  castle  was  reduced  to  great  distress 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  if  the  blockade  had  been  continued  a 
few  days  longer  they  must  have  surrendered ;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
besieged.  Lord  George  Murray  was  ordered  to  return  immediately  to 
Inverness,  in  consequence  of  the  expected  advance  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Accordingly,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  Lord  George  sent 
off  his  two  pieces  of  cannon,  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  in  his 
march,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  drew  off  the  party  from  the 
pass  to  Blair,  whence  he  took  his  departure  from  Inverness,  at  two 
o'clock  next  morning.  Finding  the  pass  clear.  Lord  Crawford  weo/ 
through  it  the  same  morning,  but  the  Hessians,  alarmed  at  the  dreadfal 
aspect  which  it  presented,  positively  refused  to  enter  the  pass.  As,  from 
the  expresses  which  Lord  George  Murray  received,  he  was  led  to  infer 
that  the  duke,  of  Cumberland  was  about  to  leave  Aberdeen^  his  lordship 
made  a  most  rapid  march,  having  performed  the  journey  in  seventy 
hours,  four  only  of  which  he  devoted  to  sleep.  Cluny's  men  were  left 
at  Ruthven,  to  guard  Badenoch  from  the  incursions  of  the  royal  troops 
in  Athole.f 

To  facilitate  his  march  to  the  north,  and  to  clear  as  much  of  the  lo^ 

•  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  109.  t  Ibid.  p.  110. 
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tsountiy  as  possible  from  the  presence  of  the  iosorgents,  the  duke  ofl 
Cumberland  sent  several  detachments  from  Aberdeen,  to  scour  the 
country,  and  possess  themselves  of  certain  posts  between  the  Don  and 
the  Spey.     One  of  these  detachments,  consisting  of  four  battalions  of 
infantry,  the  duke  of  Kingston's  horse,  and  Cobham*s  dragoons,  nnder 
the  command  of  General  Bland,  left  Aberdeen  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
and  took  possession  of  Old  Meldrum,  Inverury,  and  Old  Rain.     Bland 
was  preceded  on  his  march  by  the  Argyleshire  men,  and  a  hundred  of  the 
laird  of  Grant's  followers  under  the  eldest  son  of  that  chief.    At  this  time 
the  insurgent  forces  on  the  east  of  the  river  Spey,  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  wdre  stationed  as  follows. 
Lord  Stratballan's  horse,  which  had  been  lately  separated  from  Lord  Kil- 
marnock's, and  the  hussars,  occupied  CuUen  ;  part  of  the  battalions  of 
Hoy  Stewart  and  Gordon  of  Avochy,  consisting  of  about  four  hun- 
dred men,  with  fifty  horse,  were  quartered  at  Strathbogie,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  cantoned  in  Fochabers,  and  the  villages  along  the  Spey.* 
Having  received  intelligence  of  the  occupation  of  Strathbogie  by  the 
Highlanders,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  sent  orders  on  the  sixteenth,  to 
General  Bland  to  march  thither  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  endeavour  to  surprise  the  forces  there  assembled,  and  failing  in 
that  design^  to  attack  them  and  drive  them  across  the  river.     To  sustain 
General  Bland,  should  occasion  require,  Brigadier  Mordaunt  marched 
by  break  of  day  next  morning  to  Old  Meldrum,  with  four  battalions 
and  four  pieces  of  cannon.    About  the  same  time  General  Bland  left  Old 
Meldrum  for  Strathbogie,  and  almost  succeeded  in  surprising  the  insur- 
gents, who  were  ignorant  of  his  approach  till  he  came  near  the  place.    At 
the  time  the  news  of  General  BIand*s  march  reached  Strathbogie  some 
of  the  Highlanders  were  absent,  having  been  sent  the  preceding  night  for 
the  purpose  of  tntercepting  the  young  laird  of  Grant,  who  was  returning 
to  his  own  country  with  a  commission  to  raise  a  regiment  out  of  his 
clan,  and  who  was  to  pass  within  a  few  miles  of  Strathbogie.     The 
P^rty,  however,  did  not  succeed,  as  Mr  Grant  got  the  start  of  them,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  strong  castle  belonging  to  Lord 
Forbes,  which  they  found  it  impossible  to  force  without  artillery.     This 
party  returned  to  Strathbogie  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  greatly 
fatigued  from  want  of  rest,  and  found  that  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived of  Bland  s   advance.     This  news   was  fully  confirmed   by  the 
arrival  of  some  scouts,  who  came  back  at  full  speed  with  information 
that  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  was  at  hand.f 

Alarmed  at  the  unexpected  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  officers  at 
Strathbogie  were  at  first  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  There  was  danger  in 
retreat  as  well  as  in  attempting  to  remain.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
"^en,  who  were  in  want  of  sleep  and  refreshment,  could  march  far  with- 
^^t  halting ;  and  as  they  had  left  several  stragglers  behind,  it  appeared 

•  Kirkconiiel  MS.  f  Tbid. 
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certain  that,  in  the  event  of  a  retreat,  these  would  be  picked  up  by 
Bland's  cavalry.    On  the  other  hand,  from  the  vast  numerical  superiority 
of  the  English  forces,  it  was  dreaded  that  the  small  party  would  not  be  able 
to  make  an  effectual  resistance,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  the  whole 
would  easily  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.     In  this  dilemma  it  was  re- 
solved to  remain  an  hour  at  Strathbogie,  to  give  time  to  the  stragglen 
to  come  up,  and  then  .to  retreat.     At  this  time  the  van  of  Bland's  de> 
tachment  had  begun  to  appear,  and  before  the  hour  had  elapsed  the 
whole  was  in  sight,  and  the  van  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage.    The  small  party  of  guards  then  marched  out  towards  the  enemy» 
and  while  they  formed  between  the  village  and  the  bridge  of  Bogie,  as 
if  intending  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  the  foot  left  the  village. 
After  they  had  cleared  the  village,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  begun  to 
file  along  the  bridge,  the  small  body  of  horse  retired  after  the  foot,  towards 
the  river  Deveron,  which  they  crossed.   They  thereupon  formed  again  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  to  stop  the  enemy's  horse,  who  had  pursaed 
them  at  full  speed  from  Strathbogie  to  the  river  side,  but  they  did  not 
at  first  attempt  the  passage,  a  circumstance  which  enabled  the  foot  to 
gain  the  adjoining  hill  without  molestation,  and  where,  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  road  and  the  rockiness  of  the  ground  on  each  side  of  it, 
they  were  perfectly  safe  from  the  attacks  of  cavalry.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  volunteers  among  the  cavalry,  who  followed  half-way 
up  the  hill,  and  skirmished  with  a  few  of  the  guards  who  were  left  be- 
hind to  observe  their  motions,  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  gave  over  tlie 
pursuit.     The   Highlanders,  however,  did  not  halt  till  they  reached 
Fochabers.     Next  day  they  crossed  the  Spey,  along  with  the  other 
troops  which  had  been  cantoned  on  the  east  side,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  villages  on  the  opposite  side.* 

From   Strathbogie,  Geneml  Bland  sent  forward  a  'detachment  of 
seventy  Campbells,  and  thirty  of  Kingston's  horse,  to  occupy  Keith, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  this  post  long.     Major  Glasgow,  an 
Irish  officer  in  the  service  of  France,  having  offered  to  the  prince  to 
carry  it  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men,  he  was  allowed  to 
attempt  the  enterprise,  and  succeeded,  the  village  having  been  invested 
on  all  sides  before  the  enemy  was  aware  of  the  attempt.     On  this  occa- 
sion they  became  the  victims  of  a  little  stratagem.     After  recrossing 
the  Spey,  Lord  John  Drummond  sent  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  across 
every  morning.     The  foot  remained  generally  all  day  at  Fochabers, 
and  the  horse  patrolled  on  the  road  between  that  village  and  Keitb. 
On  the  twentieth  of  March,  a  small  party  of  Bland's  light  horse  having 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  Fochabers,  the  p^J 
occupying  the  village,  apparently  alarmed,  left  it  in  a  hurry,  much 
earlier  than  usual,  and  repassed  the  river.     The  design  in  thus  repair- 
ing across  the  river  before  the  usual  time,  was  to  throw  the  party  ^ 
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Keith  off  their  guard,  and  who,  fiuicying  themselves  secure,  took  no  pre» 
caotions  against  surprise.  After  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  Glasgow 
crossed  the  Spey  with  his  detachment,  consisting  of  two  hundred  Ibol 
and  forty  horse,  and  marching  direct  to  Keith,  arrived  there  nnperceiv- 
ed  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Campbells,  who  were  quar- 
tered in  the  church,  formed  in  the  church-yard,  and  a  smart  fire  was 
kept  np  for  some  time  between  them  and  their  assailants ;  but  upon  being 
promised  quarter,  if  they  submitted,  they  laid  down  their  arms.  Of  the 
whole  party,  including  the  horse,  not  above  Hre  or  six  escaped.  Captain 
Campbell  who  commanded  the  detachment,  a  non-commissioned  oflScer, 
and  five  privates  were  killed.  Glasgow  had  twelve  of  his  men  killed  oi 
wounded.* 

The  advantages  obtained  by  the  insurgents  in  their  expeditions  into 
Atfaole  and  Sutherland,  and  by  the  reduction  of  Fort  Augustus,  were  in 
some  degree  balanced  by  the  loss  of  the  Prince  Cbartes,  formerly  the 
Hazard  sloop  of  war,  and  the  capture  of  some  treasure  and  warlike  stores 
which  she  had  brought  from  France  for  the  use  of  Charles's  army ;  and 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Fort  William. 

Early  in  November  the  Hazard,  a  vessel  mounting  sixteen  guns  and 
some  swivels,  with  a  crew  of  eighty  men,  had  anchored  at  Ferriden,  oppo- 
site Montrose.     The  object  of  her  commander,  in  taking  this  station,  was 
to  prevent  the  insurgents  from  taking  possession  of  the  town.     At  this 
time  a  party  of  Lord  Ogilvy^s  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
David  Ferrier,  held  Brechin,  of  which  Ferrier  had  been  appointed  de- 
puty.governor  by  the  prince  before  his  march  into  England ;  and  to 
hinder  the  approach  of  this  party  towards  Montrose,  a  fire  was  kept  up 
at  intervals  for  three  days  and  nights  from  the  Hazard,  the  only  effect 
of  which  was  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  exceedingly.     To  put  an  end  to 
*Hich  a  state  of  matters,  Ferrier  formed  the  design  of  capturing  the  vessel 
by  raising  a  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
her  getting  out  to  sea.     In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  entered  Montrose 
one  night,   and  possessed  himself  of  the  island  on  the  south  side   of 
the  town,  opposite  to  where  the  Hazard  lay.     Next  day  the  Hazard 
attempted  to  dislodge  the  party  from  the  isle  by  her  fire,  but  without 
success.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  a  vessel  carrying  French 
,  colours  was  observed  at  sea,  standing  in  towards  the  river,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  transport  from  France,  with  a  party  of  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond's  regiment,  some  Irish  piquets,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.     On 
observing  this  vessel,  the  Hazard  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  as  a  decoy ;  but, 
upon  a  signal  from  the  party  on  the  island,  the  commander  of  the  French 
vessel  ran  her  on  shore  out  of  reach  of  the  Hazard's  guns.     The  crew 
then  landed  the  six  guns,  and  a  fire  was  opened  from  them  upon  the 
Hazard  next  morning  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  on  each  of  which 
three  of  the  pieces  had  been  planted.     With  the  exception,  however,  oi 
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having  some  of  her  rigging  cut,  she  sustained  no  damage.  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  Ferrier's  party.  Captain  Hill,  the  commander  of  the  Hazard,  had 
taken  four  six-pounders,  and  two  fbur-pounders,  belonging  to  the  tovn, 
which  he  had  put  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour ;  but,  by  oversight, 
he  left  this  vessel  at  the  quay,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  This  circumstance  was  fatal  to  the 
Hazard ;  for,  finding  that  the  guns  latelj^  landed  were  not  sufBcient  to 
force  the  Hazard  to  surrender,  Captain  Ferrier  carried  the  four  six- 
pounders  to  the  Dial-hill,  from  which  he  fired  upon  the  Hazard ;  aud  her 
commander,  seeing  escape  hopeless,  after  hoisting  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
making  an  ineffectual  attempt  for  permission  to  leave  the  river,  sur- 
rendered.* 

This  vessel,  being  a  first-rate  sailer,  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
insurgents,  and  had  made  several  trips  to  France.     On  the^  present  oc- 
casion the  Prince  Charles,  as  the  Hazard  was  now  named  by  the  High- 
landers, was  returning  from  France,  having  on  board  several  officers  and 
some  privates,  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  quantity  of  gold 
coin,  amounting  to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
She  was  observed,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  off  the  Banffshire  coast, 
by  the  Sheemess  man-of-war,  which  immediately  gave  her  chase.   The 
Prince  Charles  taking  a  north-west  course,  endeavoured  to  escape  hy 
entering  the  Pentland  frith ;  but  the  Sheemess  followed  her  into  that 
dangerous  gulf;  and  afler  a  running  fight,  in  which  the  Prince  Charles 
is  said  to  have  lost  thirty-six  men,  the  latter  ran  ashore  on  the  sands  d 
Melness,  on  the  west  side  of  Tongue  bay,  near  the  house  of  Lord  Reay, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.     The  officers,  soldiers,  and  crew,  imme- 
diately landed  with  the  trefisure,  which  was  contained  in  small  boxes, 
and  carried  it  to  the  house  of  William  Mackay  of  Melness,  where  it 
remained  during  the  night.     The  dispersion  of  Lord'  London's  forces, 
an  event  which  was  considered  at  the  time  highly  favourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  Charles  in  the  north,  turned  out,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
be  very  prejudicial.     Part  of  them,  as  has  been  stated,  had,  upon  their 
dispersion,  retired  into  that  wild  and  barren  region  called  Lord  Reays 
country ;  and  when  the  Prince  Charles  arrived  in  Tongue  bay,  there 
was  a  party  of  these  troops  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood.    On  re- 
ceiving notice  of  the  landing.  Lord  Reay  sent  some  persons  in  a  boat 
across  the  bay,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  party  who  had  disem- 
barked ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  it  was  not  numerous,  it  was  con- 
certed between  him  and  some  of  Lord  Loudon's  officers,  to  attack  &6 
party  next  morning  with  such  forces  as  they  could  collect.     Early  next 
morning  the  French,  conducted  by  George  Mackay,  younger  of  Mel- 
ness, who  had  undertaken  to  lead  them  to  Inverness,  left  Mebess; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  attacked,  two  hours 
after  day-break,  by  a  body  of  men,  consisting  of  fifty  of  Lord  Reay^ 
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]>eople  headed  by  hb  lordship's  steward  and  a  similar  number  of  Lord 
Loudon*s  troops.  After  a  short  resistance^  during  which  four  or  six  of 
their  men  were  killed  and  as  many  wounded,  the  whole  party,  consisting 
of  twenty  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  and  sailors, 
surrendered. 

As  Charles's  coffers  were  almost  exhausted  at  this  time,  the  loss  of 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  pressed  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  army, 
which  he   had,  in  consequence,  great  difficulty  in  keeping  together. 
Though  sparing  in  his  troops,  the  king  of  France  had  not  been  remisa 
in  sending  Charles  pecuniary  supplies,  nor  had  the  king  of  Spain  been 
unmindful  of  him  ;  but  the  remittances  sent  by  these  sovereigns  did  not 
all  reach  their  destination,  some  of  them  having  been  intercepted  by 
British  cruizers  on  their  way.     Reckoning,  however,  the  sums  drawn 
and  received  from  various  sources,  Charles  must  have  got  no  inconsi- 
derahle  sum ;  but  he  appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  his  pecu- 
niary concerns,  and  a  system  of  peculation  is  said  to  have  been  prac* 
tised  by  the  persons  intrusted  with  their  management,  which  told  heavi- 
ly upon  his  means.     His  principal  steward  in  particular,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  finances  was  committed,  is  alleged  not  to  have 
been  scrupulously  honest,  and  he  is  said  to  have  contrived  matters  so 
as  to  prevent  open  detection.     His  underlings  did  not  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity when  occasion  offered  of  filling  their  pockets :  a  system  of  im- 
position was  also  practised  by  means  of  false  musters.*     Under  such 
circumstances  the  early  exhaustion  of  Charles's  military  chest  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.     In  this  situation,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  re- 
cruiting his  finances  at  Inverness,  he  had  resolved  to  return  to  the 
south  country ;  but  other  circumstances  induced  him  to  forego  his  in- 
tention. 

Judging  firom  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle, 
neither  Lord  George  Murray  nor  Brigadier  Stapleton  had  any  hopes  of 
reducing  Fort  William,  which,  besides  being  a  strong  place,  was  regu- 
larly fortified  ;  but,  as  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  and  other  chiefs,  whose  pro- 
perties la;j(  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  yery  desirous  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  fortress  which  perpetually  annoyed  them,  and  the  garrison  of  which 
had,  during  the  prince's  expedition  into  England,  made  frequent  sallies, 
and  burnt  the  houses  of  the  country  people,  and  carried  off  their  cattle, 
they  did  not  object  to  the  siege,  f 

To  assist  the  troops  under  Stapleton,  the  Camerons  and  the  Macdon- 
alds  of  Keppoch  were  ordered  to  Fort  William.  Mr  Grant  the  engi- 
neer proposed  to  begin  the  siege  by  erecting  a  battery  on  a  small  hill, 
called  the  Sugar-loaf,  which  overlooked  the  fortress  about  eight  hundred 
yards  off;  and  as  he  observed  that  one  of  the  bastions  projected  so  far 
as  it  could  not  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  the  first,  he  proposed  to  arrive 
at  it  by  a  trench  and  blow  it  up ;  but,  while  in  the  act  of  reconnoitering^ 
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he  received  a  violent  contusion  from  a  cannon-ball^  wliich  completely 
disabled  him.  Brigadier  Stapleton,  having  no  other  engineer,  was 
obliged  to  send  to  Inverness  for  M.  Mirabelle,  the  singular  personage 
formerly  alluded  to.  Meanwhile,  the  besieged  heightened  the  parapeti 
of  the  walls  on  the  side  where  they  dreaded  an  attack,  and  raised  the 
two  faces  of  the  bastions  seven  feet  high.* 

For  several  days  a  skirmishing  was  kept  up  between  the  garrison  and 
two  sloops  of  war  stationed  in  the  river,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  besieg- 
ers  on  the  other,  with  varied  success ;.  but  the  insurgents  having  com- 
pleted a  battery  on  the  Sugar-loaf  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  opened 
the  siege  that  evening.     From  its  distance  from  the  fortress,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  cannon,  which  consisted  of  six  and  four-pounders  only, 
little  execution  was  done.     Next  day  the  besiegers  erected  a  new  bat- 
tery at  the  foot  of  the  Cow-hill,  within  half  the  distance  of  the  other, 
which  was  also  opened,  but  with  little  better  effect*     On  the  twenty- 
second.  Brigadier  Stapleton  sent  a  drummer  to  Captain  Scott,  the  com- 
manding officer,  with  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  surrender,  but  his  an- 
swer was,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.    The 
bombardment  was  thereupon  renewed  on  both  sides  for  some  hours,  but 
at  last  the  garrison  silenced  the  besiegers  by  beating  down  their  princi- 
pal battery.     The  besiegers  then  erected  a  third  battery,  and  the  bom- 
bardment continued,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  thirty-first,  when  the 
garrison  made  a  sally,  forced  one  of  the  batteries  erected  upon  a  place 
called  the  Craigs,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  walls,  and  captured 
several  pieces  of  cannon  and  two  mortars.     Notwithstanding  this  disas- 
ter, they  continued  to  annoy  the  besieged  from  ^ve  cannon  which  they 
had  still  mounted,  but  with  no  other  damage  to  the  garrison  than  the 
destruction  of  the  roofs  of  most  of  the  houses.     At  length,  on  the  third 
of  April,  Brigadier  Stapleton,  in  consequence  of  instructions  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  prince  to  join  him  immediately,  raised  the  siege,  and, 
after  spiking  his  heavy  cannon,  marched  for  Inverness  with  the  piquets, 
taking  his  field  pieces  along  with  him.     He  left  the  Highlanders  behind, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  follow  him  with  as  litt}e  deiay  ss 
possible.     The  loss  sustained  on  either  side  was  trifling,  f 

Abounding  as  the  prince's  enterprise  did,  in  many  brilliant  powtSf 
there  is,  unquestionably,  no  part  of  it  more  deserving  of  admiration 
than  that  which  now  presents  itself,  near  the  end  of  his  short,  but 
very  eventful  career.  At  Gladsmuir  and  at  Falkirk,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  prince's  energies  were  directed  to  a  single  point,  but  at  Inver- 
ness he  projected  a  number  of  expeditions,  attacks,  and  sieges,  and 
conducted  them  with  an  energy  and  promptitude  which  astonished  the 
government.  The  whole  force  he  was  able  to  collect,  after  his  retreat 
to  the  north,  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  men ;  and,  although  there 
was  no  certainty  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  might  not  advance  iiU' 
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mediately  from  Aberdeen,  which  is  only  a  hundred  miles  from  Inver* 
ness,  yet  he  separated  his  forces,  and,  while  with  one  detachment  he 
kept  General  Bland  in  check,  he  almost  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a 
series  of  operations  with  the  isolated  parts  of  his  army  in  the  distant  ter- 
ritories of  Atholey  Lochaber,  and  Sutherland. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

march  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  north — The  duke  crosses  the  Spey— Dissatfs- 
faction  in  the  Highland  army—Cause  of  it— Arrival  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Nairn — Retreat  of  the  duke  of  Perth — Prince  Charles  leaves  Inverness  with  his  army 
^ Forms  his  army  on  Drummossie  moor — Night  march  to  Nairn  resolved  upon — 
The  march,  its  failure — Return  of  the  Highland  army  to  Culloden— Advance  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland — Battle  of  Culloden. 

Having  spent  upwards  of  five  weeks  at  Aberdeen,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland began  to  prepare  for  his  march  to  the  north.  As  it  was  his 
intention  to  proceed  by  the  coast  road,  he  had  ordered  a  number  of  vic- 
tualling ships  to  rendezvous  at  Aberdeen ;  and  early  in  April,  these  ves- 
sels, escorted  by  several  ships  of  war  provided  with  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  other  warlike  stores,  had  arrived  at  their  destination,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  the  army  along  the  coast  and  affording  the  necessary 
supplies.  About  this  time  the  weather  had  become  favourable,  and 
though  still  cold,  the  snow  had  disappeared,  and  a  dry  wind  which  had 
prevailed  for  some  days  had  rendered  the  river  Spey,  the  passage  of 
which  was  considered  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  march,  ford- 
able.* 

•  The  publication  of  the  Forbes  Papers  has  recently  brought  to  light  the  meanness  and 
rapacity  of  the  duke  of  (j^mberland  and  General  Hawley.  The  duke  lived,  all  the  time 
he  was  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  house  of  Mr  Alexander  Thomson,  advocate,  and,  although 
he  made  use  of  every  kind  of  provisions  he  found  in  the  house,  and  of  the  coals  and 
candles,  he  did  not  pay  Mr  Thomson  a  single  farthing,  nor  did  he  even  thank  him.  He 
left,  however,  six  guineas  for  the  servants,  a  boy  and  two  women,  one  of  whom  had  wash- 
ed and  dressed  his  linen.  Mrs  Gordon  of  Hallhead  was  induced  to  yield  possession  of 
her  house  in  the  town  to  General  Hawley,  under  a  promise  that  the  greatest  care  would 
be  taken  of  every  thing  in  the  house.  Having  represented  that  she  was  miable  to  fur- 
nish linen  and  other  necessaries  for  Hawley  and  his  suite,  Mrs  G.  was  informed,  that  as 
the  general  would  bring  every  thing  with  him,  she  might  lock  up  all  she  had,  and  that  all 
that  was  wanted  was  the  use  of  two  of  her  maid- servants  to  do  the  work  of  the  house. 
Mrs  G.  accordingly  secured  her  effects  under  lock  and  key;  but  Hawley  had  not  been 
above  a  day  in  the  house  when  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Mrs  G.  demanding  delivery  of  all 
her  keys,  and  threatening,  in  case  of  delay,  to  break  open  all  the  locks.  Having  received 
the  keys,  the  general  sent  Major  Wolfe,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  to  Mrs  G.  in  the 
evening,  who  intimated  to  her  that  she  was  deprived  of  every  thing  except  the  clothes 
on  her  back.  The  poor  lady  then  desired  to  have  her  tea,  but  the  major  told  her  that 
it  was  very  good,  and  that  tea  was  scarce  in  the  army.  She  next  asked  for  her  cho' 
oolate,  and  the  same  answer  was  returned.  She  expressed  a  wish  to  get  other  things,  par- 
ticularly her  china,  but  the  gallant  m^jor  told  her  that  she  had  a  great  deal  of  it,  that  it 
was  very  pretty,  and  that  the  general  and  his  friends  were  very  fond  of  china  themsdves; 
but  perhaps  she  might  get  back  some  of  it.  Mrs  G.  petitioned  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
to  order  her  property  to  be  restored  to  her.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  promised  to  grant  tht 
prayer  of  the  petition,  but  no  prohibitory  order  was  issued,  and  General  Hawley  jhts. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  eighth  of  April  the  dnke  left  Aberdeen  with  the 
last  dlTision  of  his  army,  c<nuittiog  of  six  battalions  of  fool  and  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  The  whole  regular  foroe  under  faiseommand  amount- 
ed  to  about  seven  thousand  two  hundred  meui  oomprehending  fifteen 
regiments  of  foot,  two  of  dragoons,  and  Kingston's  hone«  Besides  these, 
there  were  the  Argyleshire  men  and  other  militia,  whose  vntted  num- 
bers* may  be  stated  at  two  thousand.  At  the  time  of  the  duke's  depart- 
ure, six  battalions,  with  Kingston's  hone  and  Cobham's  dragoons,  under 
Major-general  Bland,  were  stationed  at  Strathbogie,  and  three  battalions 
at  Old  Meldnun,  under  Brigadier  Mordaunt.  The  duke  quartered  the 
first  night  at  Old  Meldmm  and  the  next  at  Banff,  where  two  spies  were 
seized  and  hanged.  One  of  them  was  eaught  while  in  the  net  of  notch- 
ing upon  a  stick  the  number  of  the  duke's  forces.*  On  the  eleventh  the 
duke  marched  to  Cullen,  and  at  Portsoy  he  was  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Old  MeMrum  and  Strath- 
bogie. The  army  being  too  numerous  to  obtain  quarters  in  the  town, 
the^  foot  encamped  for  the  night  on  some  ploughed  fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  horse  were  quartered  in  CulJen  and  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages. The  earl  of  Findlater,  who,  with  his  countess,  had  accompanied 
the  army  on  its  march  from  Aberdeen,  on  arriving  at  his  seat  at  Cullen, 
made  a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas  to  the  troops. 

Next  day,  being  Saturday,  Uie  twelfth  of  April,  the  duke  put  his  army 
again  in  motion,  and,  after  a  short  march,  halted  on  the  moor  of  Arron- 
del,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  river  Spey.  He  then  formed  his 
army  into  three  divisions,  each  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  other, 
and  in  this  order  they  advanced  towards  the  Spey.  The  left  divi- 
sion, which  M'as  the  laigest,  crossed  the  river  by  a  ford  near  Gormach,  the 
coitre  by  another  dose  by  Gordon  castle,  and  the  division  ^on  the  right 
by  a  ford  near  the  church  of  Belly.  In  their  passage,  the  men  were  np 
to  their  waists  in  the  water,  but»  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  one 
dragoon  and  four  women,  who  were  carried  away  by  the  stream,  no 
accident  occurred. 

ceeded  to  pack  up  every  thing  In  the  least  portable,  and  sliipped  the  best  ttiinp  off  to 
Edinburgh  a  fortnight  before  he  left  Aberdeen.  Mrs  Gordon  gives  a  very  minute  cata- 
logue of  the  efeeta  carried  off,  Ythkh.  flhe  values  «t  £600.  Among  those  abstraotod  were 
the  whole  of  h«r  husband's  hody-dothss,  thnse  wjgs,  **  wjihsersivl  shirts  and  nigbt-ffovtns 
of  Bob's,"  (Mr  Gordon's  son).  He  earried  off  all  the  china  and  other  icrockery  wnriv 
and  did  not  leave  a  single  tea  cup  or  plate, — all  the  \nne  glasses  and  decanters, — the  Jin- 
ens  and  table  napery,  and  even  the  kitchen  towels.  He  stript  theheds  of  every  thing, 
and  left  ihe  bare  |»ds|8  standing.  In  short,  be  deared  the  hoiise  of  afanast  eviery  thijig^^ 
of  empty  bottles,  landing  pens,  iron  skewers,  flutes,  music  books,  two  caxws  with  china 
heads,  wash-balls,  &c.  &c.  Mrs  Gordon  insinuates  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  parti- 
cipated in  the  spoQ.  In  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  of  A9hley,iiear  Bath, 
brother  of  Mrs  Gordon,  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Lyon«  who  lived  io  Lady  Gotton^s  iafliiiy  in 
London,  he  observes,  that  a  Mrs  Jackson,  who  knew  Mrs  Gordon's  china  well,  recog- 
nised part  of  it  one  day  in  the  window  of  a  china  shop  In  London,  and  having  the  curi- 
osity to  inquire  of  the  shopkeeper  fnm  whom  he  had  bought  H,  was  Informed  that  he  had 
purchased  it  from,  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  told  him  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had 

given  it  to  her. 

•  Ray,  p.  313. 
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The  duke  of  Perth)  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  with  the  Higli* 
land  forces  appointed  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Spey,  not  thinking  it 
advisable  to  dispute  that  position  against  such  an  overwhelming  force  as 
that  to  which  he  was  opposed,  retired  towards  Elgin  on  the  approacli  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.     The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  and  of  ius 
brother,  Lord  John  Drummond,  has  been  censured  for  not  disputing  the 
passage  of  the  Spey,  but  without  reason.     The  whole  of  the  Highland 
forces  along  the  Spey  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
being  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  those  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  disparity,  the  Highlanders,  aided  by  the 
swollen  state  of  the  river,  might  have  effectually  opposed  the  passage  ot' 
the  royal  army  had  it  been  attempted  during  the  month  of  March,  but 
a  recent  drought  had  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river,, 
and  had  rendered  it  fordable  in  several  places  to  such  an  extent,  that  at 
two  of  them  a  whole  battalion  might  have  marched  abreast.     As  some 
of  the  fords  run  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  some  damage  might  have  been 
done  to  the  royal  army  in  crossing,  but  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had 
a  good  train  of  artillery,  he  could  have  easily  covered  his  passage  at 
these  places. 

.  The  departure  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  from  Aberdeen  was  not 
known  at  Inverness  till  the  twelfth,  on  the  morning  of  which  day  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  Charles  that  he  was  in  full  march  to  the  north 
with  his  whole  army.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Inverness,  Charles 
had  formed  the  design,  while  the  duke  of  Cumberland  lay  at  Aberdeen, 
of  giving  him  the  slip,  by  marching  to  Perth  by  the  Highland  road,  so 
as  to  induce  the  duke  to  return  south  and  thus  leave  the  northern 
coast  clear  for  the  landing  of  supplies  from  France.  With  this  view,  he 
had  directed  the  siege  of  Fort  William  to  be  pushed,  and,  calculating 
upon  a  speedy  reduction  of  that  fortress,  he  had  sent  orders  to  the  Mac- 
donalds,  the  Camerons,  and  the  Stewarts,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
siege,  immediately  on  the  capture  of  the  fort  to  march  into  Argyleshire, 
and,  after  chastising  the  whigs  in  that  district,  and  giving  an  opportuni- 
ty to  their  friends  there  to  join  them,  to  proceed  to  Perth.*  Charles, 
however,  for  the  present,  laid  aside  the  intention  of  marching  south,  and 
knowing  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  would  advance  from  Aberdeen 
early  in  April,  he  gave  orders  for  concentrating  his  forces  at  Inverness, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  duke's  march,  he  renewed  these 
orders,  by  sending  expresses  every  where  to  bring  up  his  men.  Those 
who  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Fort  William  were  already  on  their  march, 
*  but  Lord  Cromarty  was  at  a  considerable  distance  with  a  large  body  of 
men,  and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  arrive  in  time  if  the  duke  was 
resolved  on  an  immediate  action.f 

Besides  the  men  who  were  absent  on  the  expeditions  in  Lochaber  and 
Sutherland,  there  were  many  others  who  had  returned  to  their  homes, 

«  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  App.  No.  il,  p.  339.  f  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  ISOl 
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either  discontented  with  the  sitaation  in  which  they  found  themselTet 
«fter  they  came  to  Inyernessy  or  to  see  their  families  or  friends.  Up  to 
the  period  of  their  arrival  there»  they  had  received  their  pay  panctaally» 
but  at  Inverness  tbe  face  of  affairs  was  completely  changed  in  this  re* 
spect,  and  instead  of  money  the  troops  were  reduced  to  a  weekly  allow* 
4iQce  of  oatmeal.  The  men  murmured  at  first  at  the  stoppage  of  their 
pay,  but  their  clamours  were  quieted  by  their  officers,  who  gave  them 
assurances  that  a  supply  of  money  would  soon  be  received  from  France. 
This  expectation  would  have  been  realized,  but  for  the  misfortune  which 
befell  the  Prince  Charles,  and  in  consequence  of  that  event,  the  soldiers 
began  to  murmur  afresh,  and  some  of  them  seeing  no  pressing  occasion 
for  their  attendance,  and  choosing  rather  to  enjoy  a  frugal  repast  with  their 
friends  at  home  than  serve  without  pay,  left  the  army.  These  absentees, 
however,  had  no*  intention  of  abandoning  the  service,  and  were  resolved  to 
rejoin  their  colours  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  probability  of  coming  to  action. 
Accordingly,  many  of  those  who  had  returned  to  their  homes  set  out  of 
their  own  accord  to  rejoin  the  army,  on  hearing  of  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
land's  advance,  though  few  of  them  arrived  in  time  for  the  battle.* 

Reduced  in  numbers  as  the  prince's  army  was  from  the  causes  alluded 
to,  they  still  burned  with  impatience  to  meet  the  enemy;  and  when  intel* 
ligence  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  march  from  Aberdeen  reached  In* 
vemess,  it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  portion  there  assembled.f    From  the 
fetigues  and  labours  they  bad  experienced  during  the  campaign,  and  the 
numerous  inconveniences  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  from  the  want 
^f  P^y»  there  was  nothing  the  Highlanders  dreaded  more  than  another 
taarch  to  the  south  ;  but  the  near  prospect  they  now  bad  of  meeting  the 
Bnglisb  army  upon  their  own  soil,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by 
one  bold  and  decisive  blow,  absorbed  for  a  while  all  recollection  of  their 
past  sufferings.     By  drawing  the  duke  of  Cumberland  north  to  Inver- 
ness, it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  prince  could  meet  him  on  more 
equal  terms  than  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  would  have  a  better  and  more 
Numerous   army   at   Inverness,   than   he   could    have   carried    south.^ 
This  unquestionably  would  have  been  tbe  case  had  Charles  avoided  a 
^ttle  till  he  had  assembled  all  his  troops,  but  his  confidence  on  the 
present  occasion  got  the  better  of  his  prudence. 

After  crossing  the  Spey,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  halted  his  army 
on  the  western  bank,  and  encamped  opposite  to  Fochabers,  but  the  horse 
afterwards  repassed  the  river  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  tbe  town.  Here, 
as  at  Cullen,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  surprise.  Early  next 
niorning  he  raised  his  camp,  and  passing  through  Elgin,  encamped  on  the 
moor  of  Alves,  nearly  midway  between  Elgin  and  Forres.  The  duke  of 
Perth,  who  had  passed  the  previous  night  at  Forres,  retired  to  Nairn  upon 
his  approach.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  renewed  his  march  on  the  four- 
teenth and  came  to  Nairn,  where  the  duke  of  Perth  remained  till  he  wbr 

•  Kirkconnel  Ma  t  Ib'd. 
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within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  began  hb  retreat  in  sight  of  the  English 
army.  In  this  retreat,  Clanranald's  regiment,  with  the  French  piquefai 
and  Pitz-James's  horse,  formed  the  rear.  To  harass  the  rear,  and  n- 
tard  the  march  of  the  main  body  tiU  some  of  hia  foot  sfaoold  come  ap^ 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  sent  forward  his  cavalry.  Several  shots  were 
exchanged  between  the  duke's  cavalry  and  the  French  horae,  and  is 
expectation  of  an  engagement  with  the  duke's  advanced  guard,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  cavalry  and  the  Argyleshtre  men,  the  Macdonakb 
of  Cianranald,  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  were  ordered  bads  to  sap- 
port  the  French.  These  regiments  accordingly  returned  and  took 
ground,  and  Fitz- James's  horse  fbrnsed  on  their  right  and  left.  The  dake's 
advanced  guard  thereupon  halted,  and  formed  in  order  of  batde,  but  as 
the  main  body  of  the  English  army  was  in  full  march  the  rear  recom^ 
menoed  their  retreat.  The  advanced  guard  continued  to  pursue  tbe 
Highlanders  several  miles  beyond  Nairn,  but  finding  the  chase  useless 
returned  to  the  main  body  which  was  preparing  to  encamp  on  a  pbuo 
to  the  west  of  Nairn.* 

Neither  at  the  time  when  Charles  received  intelligence  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland's  march  from  Aberdeen,  nor  till  the  following  day  (Susday)) 
when  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  English  army  had  acluidly  cross- 
ed the  Spey,  does  Charies  appear  to  have  had  any  intuition  of  speedily 
risking  a  battle.  He  probably  expected  that  with  the  aid  of  tbe  reinf 
forcements  he  had  sent  to  support  the  duke  of  Perth,  his  grace  would 
have  been  able,  for  sometime  at  least,  to  have  msuntained  a  position  on 
the  western  bank  of  tbe  river,  and  that  time  wonMbe  thus  afforded  bim 
to  collect  the  scattered  portions  of  his  army,  before  being  compelled,  by 
the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  but  whatever  his  intentions  were  antericHr  to  the  receipt  of  tb^ 
intelligence  of  the  English  army  having  crossed  the  Spey,  that  circum- 
stance alone  made  him  determine  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
without  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  absent  detachments. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  Charles  ordered  th« 
drums  to  beat,  and  the  pipes  to  be  played,  as  tbe  signal  for  summoo- 
ing  his  men  to  arms.  After  those  who  were  in  tbe  town  had  assembled 
in  the  streets,  the  prince  mounted  his  horse,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  led  them  out  to  Culloden,  about  four  miles  from  Inveroe8S.t 
Leaidng  part  of  his  men  in  the  parks  around  Culloden  house,  Charles 
went  onward  with  his  first  troop  of  guards  and  the  Mackintosh  r^imeoti 
and  advanced  within  six  miles  of  Nairn  to  suf^yort  the  duke  of  P^^ 
but  finding  him  out  of  danger,  he  returned  to  Culloden,  where  be  was 
coined  by  the  whole  of  the  duke's  forces  in  the  evening.  Lochiel  ako 
arrived  at  the  same  time  with  his  regiment.  That  night  the  Highland^" 
bivouacked  among  the  forze  of  Calloden^wood,  and  Charles  afid  his  p^ 
cipal  officers  lodged  in  Culloden  house. 

•  Kirkconnel  MS.     Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  607. 
t  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  518.  • 
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Haring  aeleeted  DniimDOMie*moor  for  a  field  of  batde»  Prince 
Charlea  marched  his  army  thither  early  in  the  moming  of  the  fifteenth* 
and  drew  his  men  up  in  order  of  hattie  acrow  the  moor,  which  is  abont 
half  a  mile  broad.  His  front  looked  towards  Nairn,  and  he  had  the  river 
of  that  name  on  his  right*  and  the  indosnres  of  Culloden  on  his  left. 
This  moor,  which  is  a  heathy  flat -of  considerable  extent  about  five  miles 
from  Inverness  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  Culloden 
bouse,  forms  the  top  of  a  hill  which,  rising  at  Culloden,  dies  gradually 
away  in  the  direction  of  Nairn*  The  ascent  to  the  moor  is  steep 
on  both  sides,  particularly  firom  the  shore.  In  pitching  upon  this 
ground^  Charles  acted  on  the  supposition  that  the  duke  of  Cumber* 
land  would  march  along  the  moor,  which  was  better  fitted  for  the  firee 
passage  of  his  army,  than  the  common  road  between  Nairn  and  luTer- 
ness,  which  was  narrow  and  inconvenient* 

In  expectation  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  would  advance,  Charles 
sent  forward  on  the  road  to  Nairn  some  parties  of  horse  to  reconnoitre, 
but  they  could  observe  no  appearance  of  any  movement  among  the  royal 
troops.   The  ground  on  which  the  army  was  now  formed  had  been  chosen 
without  consulting  Lord  George  Murray,  who,  on  arriving  on  the  spot, 
objected  to  it,  on  the  footing  that  though  interspersed  with  moss  and  some 
hollows,  the  ground  was  generally  too  level,  and  consequently  not  well 
suited  for  the  operations  of  HighLmders.     He  therefore  proposed  to  look 
out  for  more  eligiUe  ground,  and  at  his  suggestion  Brigadier  Stapleton 
and  Colonel  Ker,  were  sent  about  ten  o'clock  to  survey  some  hilly  ground 
on  the  south  side  of  the  water  of  Nairn,  which  appeared  to  him  to  bo 
steep  and  uneven,  and  of  course  more  advantageous  for  Highlanders. 
After  an  absence  of  two  or  three  hours,  these  officers  returned  and  re« 
ported  that  the  ground  they  had  been  appointed  to  examine  was  rugged 
and  boggy,  that  no  cavalry  could  act  upon  it,  that  the  ascent  on  the 
side  next  the  river  was  steep,  and  that  thtfire  were  only  two  or  three 
places,  about  three  or  four  miles  above,  where  cavalry  could  pass ;  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  being  inaccessible.     On  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, Lord  George  Murray  proposed,  in  the  event  of  Cumberland's 
forces  not  appearing  that  day,  that  the  army  should  cross  the  water  of 
Nairn,  and  draw  up  in  line  of  battle  next  day,  upon  the  ground  which 
had  been  surveyed;  and  that,  should  the  duke  of  Cumberland  not  ven- 
ture to  cross  after  them  and  ragage  them  upon  the  ground  in  ques* 
tion,  they  might  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  him  with 
advantage.    In  the  event  of  no  such  opportunity  offering,  his  lordship  said 
that  he  would  recommend  that  the  army  should,  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing the  duke  after  them,  retire  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where 
they  might  attack  him  at  some  pass  or  strong  ground.     This  proposal 
met  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  commanding   officers  ;  btat 
Charles  who,  two  days  before  (when  a  suggestion  was  made  to  him  to 
retire  to  a  strong  position  tiU  all  his  army  should  assemble,)  had  declared 
his  resolution  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland  even  with  a  thousand 
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men  only,  declined  to  accede  to  it.  His  grounds  were  that  such  a  retro- 
grade movement  might  discourage  the  men,  by  impressing  them  with  a 
belief  that  there  existed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  their  commanders  to 
shun  the  English  army ;  that  Inyemess,  which  was  now  in  their  rear, 
would  be  exposed,  and  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  might  march  upoo 
that  town,  and  possess  himself  of  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage  and 
ammunition.* 

Concluding  from  the  inactivity  of  the  duke^of  Cumberland  that  he  bad 
no  intention  of  marching  that  day,  Charles  held  a  council  of  war  in  the 
afternoon,  to  deliberate  upon  the  course  it  might  be  considered  most  ad- 
visable to  pursue  in  consequence  of  the  duke's  stay  at  Nairn.    According 
to  Charles's  own  statement,  he  had  formed  the  bold  and  desperate  design  of 
surprising  the  English  army  in  their  camp  during  the  night ;  but,  desirous 
of  knowing  the  views  of  his  officers  before  divulging  his  plan,  he  allowed 
all  the  members  of  the  council  to  speak  before  him.     After  hearing  the 
sentiments  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  other  commanders  who  were  present, 
Lord  George  Murray  proposed  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland  dur- 
ing the  night,  provided  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  attack  could 
be  made  before  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Charles,  over- 
joyed at  the  suggestion  of  his  lieutenant-general,  immediately  embraced 
him,  said  that  he  approved  of  it,  that  in  feet  he  had  contemplated  the 
measure  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  have  disclosed  it  till 
all  the  members  of  the  council  had  delivered  their  sentiments.f 

Had  the  army  been  in  a  condition  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  a  night  march 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  plan  of  a  night  attack  was  unquestionably  the 
best  that  could  have  been  devised  under  existing  circumstances.   U sur- 
prised in  the  dark,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army 
would  have  been  routed ;  but  supposing  the  duke  to  have  been  on  his 
guard,  a  night  attack  appeared  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  getting  the 
better  of  his  superiority  in  numbers  and  discipline,  and  of  rendering  hw 
cavalry  and  cannon,  in  which  his  chief  strength  lay,  utterly  useless.  But 
the  Highland  army,  from  some  unaccountable  oversight  on  the  pari  or 
the  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  commissariot  department,  was 
fn  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation,   and  consequently  not  able  to 
perform  such  a  fatiguing  march.     Although  there  was  a  quantity  of 
meal  in  Inverness  and  the  neighbourhood  sufficient  for  a  fortnights 
consumption,  no  care  had  been  taken  to  supply  the  men  with  an  allo^r- 
ance  on  leaving  Inverness,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  during  this 
and  the  preceding  day  very  few  of  them  had  tasted  a  particle  of  food' 
To  appease  their  hunger  a  single  biscuit  was  distributed  to  each  voani 
but  this  pittance  only  increased  the  desire  for  more ;  and  hunger  g^t^^i 
the  better  of  patience,  some  of  the  men  began  to  leave  the  ranks  in  qo^^ 

•  A  Particular  Account  of  the  BatUe  of  CuUoden.  In  a  letter  from  an  officer  (^ 
George  Murray)  of  the  Highland  army  to  his  friend  in  London.  London,  1749'  P*  * 
No.  42  of  Appendix  to  Home's  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  S42.— Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  \Si- 

t  Vide  Memorandum  by  the  Prince,  note,  p.  IBS, 
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of  provisions.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  deprivation  under  which  they 
laboured^  the  army  was  never  in  higher  spirits,  or  more  desirous  to 
meet  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  not  until  all  hopes  of  an  immediate  engage- 
ment were  abandoned  that  the  men  thought  of  looking  out  for  the  meant 
of  subsistence.* 

The  expediency  of  a  night  attack  was  admitted  by  all  the  members  of 
the  council)  but  there  were  a  few  who  thought  that  it  should  not  be  ven- 
tured upon  that  night,  and  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  army^ 
which  might  be  expected  in  two  or  three  days  at  fiirthest.     Keppoch 
with  his  Highlanders  had  just  come  up  and  joined  the  army ;  but  the 
Mackenzies  under  Lord  Cromarty,  a  body  of  the  Frasers  whom  the 
Master  of  Lovat  had  collected  to  complete  his  second  battalion,  the  Mac- 
phersons  under  Cluny,  their  chief,  the  Macgregors  under  Glengyle,  a 
party  headed  by  Mackinnon,  and  a  body  of  Glengary's  men  under  Baris- 
dale,  were  still  at  a  distance,  though  supposed  to  be  all  on  their  march  to 
Inverness.     The  minority  objected  that,  should  they  fail  in  the  attempt* 
and  be  repulsed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  rally  the  Highlanders, — that 
even  supposing  no  spy  should  give  the  duke  of  Cumberland  notice  of 
their  approach,  he  might,  if  alarmed  by  any  of  his  patroles,  have  time  to 
put  his  army  in  order  in  his  camp,  place  his  cannon,  charged  with  car- 
touch-shot,  as  he  pleased,  and  get  all  his  horse  in  readiness  to  pursue  the 
Highlanders  if  beat  off.     Besides  these  objections  they  urged  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  retreat  if  many  of  their  men  were  wounded*  irom  the 
aversion  of  the  Highlanders  to  leave  their  wounded  behind  them.    They* 
moreover,  observed  that  they  had  no  intelligence  of  the  situation  of  the 
duke's  camp ;  and  that  even  could  a  safe  retreat  be  made,  the  fatigue  of 
marching  forwards  and  backwards  twenty  miles  would  be  too  much  for 
men  to  endure,  who  would  probably  have  to  fight  next  day.f 

All  these  arguments  were  however  thrown  away  upon  Charles,  who, 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  John 
Drummond,  Lochiel,  and  others,  showed  the  utmost  impatience  for  an 
'  immediate  attack.  The  party  who  supported  this  view  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  danger  which  might  ensue  should  the  attack  miscarry; 
but,  strange  to  say,  they  were  urged  to  it  from  the  very  cause  to  which 
the  feilure  was  chiefly  owing,  the  want  of  provisions.  Apprehensive 
that  if  the  army  was  kept  on  the  moor  all  night,  many  of  the  men 
would  go  away  to  a  considerable  distance  in  search  of  food,  and  that  it 
M^ould  be  very  difficult  to  assemble  them  speedily  in  the  event  of  a  sud- 
den alarm,  they  considered  an  immediate  attack,  particularly  as  Charles 
Dad  resolved  to  Eght  without  waiting  for  reinforcements,  as  a  less  des* 
perate  course  than  remaining  where  they  were.:]: 

•  Kirkconnel  MS.  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.  A  letter  from  Mr  John  Hay 
of  Ilestalrig,  who  had  the  principal  charge  of  the  proyisions,  to  Charles,  in  his  own  ex- 
culpation, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  dated  from  Paris,  6th  Dec.,  1746.  The 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  his  Miy'esty. 

t  Particular  account  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  p.  a  t  Ibid,  p.  9. 
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To  prevent  the  duke  of  Cumberland  from  obtaining  any  knowledge 
of  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders  from  the  spies  who  might  be  within 
view  of  his  army,  Charles  fixed  upon  eight  o'clock  for  his  departure, 
by  which  time  his  motions  would  be  concealed  from  observation  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  evening.  Meanwhile  the  commanding  officers  repair- 
ed to  their  respective  regiments  to  put  their  men  in  readiness ;  but  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o  clock  an  incident  occurred  which  almost  put  au 
end  to  the  enterprise.  This  was  the  departure  of  a  large  number  of  the 
men,  who,  ignorant  of  the  intended  march,  went  off  towards  Inverness 
and  adjacent  places  to  procure  provisions  and  quarters  for  the  night. 
Officers  from  the  different  regiments  were  immediately  despatched  on 
horsebacik  to  bring  them  back,  but  no  persuasion  could  induce  the  men 
to  return,  who  gave  as  their  reason  for  refusing  that  they  were  starving. 
They  told  the  officers  that  they  might  shoot  them  if  they  pleased,  but 
that  they  would  not  go  back  till  they  got  some  provisions.*  By  this  defec- 
tion Charles  lost  about  two  thousand  men,  being  about  a  third  of  bis  army 

This  occurrence  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
every  member  of  the  council  who  had  formerly  advocated  a  night  at- 
tack now  warmly  opposed  it  Charles,  bent  upon  his  purpose,  reso- 
lutely insisted  upon  the  measure,  and  said  that  when  the  march  was 
begun  the  men  who  had  gone  off  would  return  and  follow  the  rest. 
The  confidence  which  he  had  in  the  bravery  of  his  army  blinded  him 
to  every  danger,  and  he  was  prompted  in  his  determination  to  persist 
in  the  attempt  from  an  idea  that  Cumberland's  army  having  been  that 
day  engaged  in  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  their  commander,  would 
after  their  debauch  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his  Highlanders. 

Finding  the  prince  fully  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  at  all  hazards, 
the  commanding  officers  took  their  stations,  waiting  the  order  to  march* 
The  watch  word  was,  "King  James  the  Eighth,"  and  special  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  army,  that  in  making  the  attack  the  troops 
should  not  make  use  of  their  fire-arms,  but  confine  themselves  to  their 
swords,  dirks,  and  bayonets  ;  and  that  on  entering  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land's camp  they  should  cut  the  tent  strings  and  pull  down  the  poles, 
and  that  wherever  they  observed  a  swelling  or  bulge  in  the  fellen 
covering,  they  should  strike  and  push  vigorously  with  their  swords  and 
dirks.f  Before  marching,  directions  were  given  to  several  small  parties 
to  possess  all  the  roads,  in  order  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of  their 
march  being  carried  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland* 

In  giving  his  orders  to  march,  Charles  embraced  Lord  George  Murray, 
who  immediately  went  off  at  the  bead  of  the  line,  about  eight  o'clock,  pre- 
ceded by  two  officers,  and  about  thirty  men  of  the  Mackintosh  regime"^ 
who  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country  were  to  act  as  guides.  Thougn 
the  whole  army  marched  in  one  line,  there  was  an  interval  in  the  mM^ 
as  if  it  consisted  of  two  columns.    The  Athole  men  led  the  van,  and  next 

*  Particular  Account,  p.  10.  f  Lockhart  Papers,  rol.  ii.  p.  50B. 
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to  tliem  were  the  CameroDB  who  were  followed  hy  the  other  chms.    The 
low  country  rc^imeDts,  the  French  piqaets,  and  the  homei  formed  the  rear. 
Lord  John  Driunmond  was  in  the  centre,  or  at  the  head  of  the  second 
column ;  and  the  duke  of  Perth  and  Charles^  who  had  Fiti-Jaines's  and 
other  horse  with  him,  were  towards  the  rear.     Besides  the  party  of  Mack- 
intoshes, who  served  as  guides  in  front,  there  were  others  of  tlwt  clan  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  and  rear,  and  generally  along  the  line,  to  prevent  any 
of  the  men  from,  losing  their  way  in  the  dark.*     The  plan  of  attack,  as 
laid  down  by  LfOrd  George  Murray,  was  this : — The  army  was  to  have 
marched  in  a  body  till  they  passed  the  house  of  Kilraick  or  Kilravoek, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  firom  CuUoden,  on  the  direct  road  to  Nairn. 
The  army  was  then  to  have  been  separated,  and  while  Lord  George 
Murray  crossed  the  river  Nairn  with  the  van,  making  about  one-third 
of  the  army,  and  marched  down  by  the  sonth  side  of  the  river,  the 
remainder  of  the  army  was  to  have  continued  its  march  along  the 
north  side  till  both  divisions  came  near  the  duke's  camp.     The  van 
was  then  to  have  re-crossed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  royal  army  from 
the  south,  while  the  other  part  was  to  have  attacked  it  at  the  same  time 
from  the  west.f     With  the  exception  of  Charles,  who  promised  upon 
his  honour  not  to  divulge  it  to  any  person,  and  Anderson,  who  acted  as 
guide  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  no  person  was  made  privy  to  the  plan,  as 
its  success  depended  upon  its  secrecy.j:     Had  it  been  executed  it  might 
have  proved  ruinous  to  the  duke's  army,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  the  reign* 
ing  dynasty. 

Id  the  outset  of  the  march  the  van  proceeded  with  considerable  ex- 
pedition, but  it  had  gone  scarcely  half  a  mile  when  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray received  an  express  ordering  him  to  halt  till  joined  by  the  rear 
column,  which  was  a  considerable  way  behind.  As  a  halt  in  the 
van  always  occasions  a  much  longer  one  in  the  rear  when  the  march  is 
resumed,  Lord  George  did  not  halt  but  slackened  his  pace  to  enable  the 
rear  to  join.  This,  however,  was  to  no  purpose,  as  the  rear  still  kept 
behind,  and  although,  in  consequence  of  numerous  expresses  enjoining 
him  to  wait,  Lord  George  marched  slower  and  slower,  the  rear  fell  still 
farther  behind,  and  before  he  had  marched  six  miles  he  had  received 
at  least  fifty  expresses  ordering,  him  either  to  halt  or  to  slacken  his  pace. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  stoppage  was  the  badness  of  the  roads. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  van  was  opposite  to  the 
house  of  Kilravoek,  Lord  John  Drummond  came  up  to  the  van  and 
stated  to  Lord  George  Murray  that  unless  he  halted  or  marched  much 
slower  with  the  van  the  rear  would  not  be  able  to  join.  The  duke  of 
Perth  having  shortly  thereafter  also  come  up  to  the  front  and  given  a 
8>nailar  assurance,  his  lordship  halted  near  a  small  farm  house  called 
Yellow  Know,  belonging  to  Rose  of  Kilravoek,  nearly  four  miles  from 
Nairn,  and.  about  a  mile  from  the  place  where  it  was  intended  the  van 

•  Particular  Account,  p.  10. 
t  Appendix  to  Home's  Works,  No.  42.  vol.  iii.  p.  346.  ♦  Home,  vol.  iil.  p.  206. 
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•hould  cross  the  river.     In  the  wood  of  Kilravock  the  inarch  of  the 
rear  was  greatly  retarded  by  a  long  narrow  defile  occasioned  partly  by  a 
stone  wall ;  and  so  fittigued  and  faint  had  the  men  become,  by  the  badoeas 
of  the  roady  and  want  of  food,  that  many  of  them,  unable  to  proceed,  lay 
down  in  the  wood.     This  circumstance  was  announced  to  Lord  Geoige 
Murray  by  several  officers  who  came  up  from  the  rear  shortly  after  the 
▼an  had  halted.     Mostly  all  the  principal  officers,  including  the  duke  oi 
Perth,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  John  Drummond,  Locbiel,  and  Gen- 
eral O* Sullivan,  were  now  in  the  van,  and  having  ascertained  by  their 
watches,  which  .they  looked  at  in  a  little  house  close  by,  that  it  was  t\ro 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  at  once  perceived  the  impossibility  of  sur- 
prising the  English  army.     The  van  was  still  upwards  of  three,  and  the 
rear  about  four  miles  from  Nairn,  and  as  they  had  only  been  able  to  ad- 
vance hitherto  at  a  rate  little  more  than  a  mile  in  the  hour,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  army  in  its  exhausted  state  would  be  able  to  accom* 
plish  the  remainder  of  the  dbtance,  within  the  time  prescribed,  even  at 
a  more  accelerated  pace.     By  a  quick  march  the  army  could  not  haye 
advanced  two  miles  before  day-break ;  so  that  the  duke  of  ComberlaDd 
would  have  had  sufficient  time  tq  have  put  his  army  in  fighting  order  be- 
fore an  attack  could  have  been  mad^.     These  were  sufficient  reasons  of 
themselves  for  abandoning  the  enterprise,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  army  had  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  march,  and  that  scarce- 
ly one-half  of  the  men  that  were  drawn  up  the  day  before  on  Drummossie 
moor  remained,  the  propriety  of  a  retreat  becomes  undoubted.* 

Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  never  contemplated  any  thing  but  a 
surprise,  and  whose  calculation  of  reaching  Nairn  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  would  have  been  realized  had  the  whole  line  marched  with  the 
same  celerity  as  the  first  four  or  five  regiments,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  unexpected  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  to 
have  at  once  ordered  a  retreat,*!*  but  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  seoti- 

•  Home's  Works,  vol.  lii.  Appendix,  No,  42.  p.  3fi0.     True  Account,  Ac  p.  H* 
f  In  the  letter  which  Lord  George,  under  the  signature  of  De  Valignie,  addressed  to 
his  friend  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  dated  from  Emerick,  5th  August,  1749.  he  thus  justi- 
fies himself  for  having  ordered  a  retreat  without  the  prince's  orders: — **  They  say>  ^W 
return  from  Kilraick  without  the  Prince*s  positive  orders?  he  was  general,  and  wiUtotn 
his  immediate  orders  no  person  should  have  taken  so  much  upon  him.     My  answer  to 
this  is,  (waiving  what  Mr  O'Sullivan  said  from  the  Prince  *)  that  all  the  officers  were 
unanimous; — that  as  it  could  not  be  done  by  surprise,  and  before  day-break,  as  had  been 
proposed  and  undertaken  with  no  other  view,  it  was  impossible  to  havesuooess;  for  it 
was  never  imagined  by  any  one  that  it  was  to  be  attempted  but  by  a  surprise.    ^b8teTe>r 
may  be  the  rules  in  a  regular  army,  (and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  I  was  ignorant  of  theinw 
our  practice  had  all  along  been,  at  critical  junctures,  that  the  commanding  officers  did 
every  thing  to  their  knowledge  for  the  best.     At  Gladsmuir  (the  plan  of  which  sttsck 
I  had  formed,)  I  was  the  last  that  passed  the  defile  of  the  first  line»  and  the  first  that  al- 


•  «  Mr  O'Sullivan  said,  (he  had  just  come  up  to  the  front,)  he  had  just  then  w"« 
from  the  Prince,  who  was  very  desirous  the  attack  should  be  made:  but  as  Lord  George 
Murray  led  the  van,  and  could  judge  of  the  time,  he  left  it  to  him  whether  to  do  it  ^ 
not." — Particular  Account,  p.  12. 
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ments  of  the  officers  about  him,  he  requested  them  to  state  their  viewa 
of  the  -course  they  thought  it  most  advisable  to  adopt  There  were 
several  gentlemen  present,  who,  having  joined  the  Athole  brigade  as  vol* 
unteers,  had  marched  all  night  in  the  front :  and  as  the  duke  of  Perth, 
Lord  John  Drummond,  and  the  other  officers,  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to 
resolve  upon.  Lord  George  Murray  requested  the  volunteers  to  give 
their  free  opinion,  as  they  were  all  equally  interested  in  the  consequences. 
Without  hesitation  ail  these  gentlemen,  eager  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment, were  for  marching,  but  most  of  the  officers,  particularly  Lochiel 
and  his  brother,  Dr  Cameron,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  in  which 
they  were  backed  by  Lord  George  Murray,  who  observed  that  if  they 
could  have  made  the  attack  within  the  time  prescribed,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  succeeded,  especially  if  they  could  have  surprised  the  enemy; 
but  to  attack  in  daylight  an  army  that  was  near  double  their  number, 
and  which  would  be  prepared  to  receive  them,  would  be  considered  an 
act  of  madness.* 

Among  the  volunteers  the  most  conspicuous  was  Mr  Hepburn  of 
Keith.     While  arguing  for  an  attack  with  Lord  George  Murray,  the 
beating  of  a  drum   was  beard  in  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  camp. 
**  Don't  you   hear,"  said  Lord  George ;   **  the  enemy  are  alarmed ; 
we  can't  surprise  them."     **l  never  expected,"  said  Hepburn,  ''to 
find  the  red   coats  asleep;  but  they  will  be  drunk  After  solemnizing 
the  duke  of  Cumberland's   birth-day.     It  is  much  better   to  march 
on  and  attack  them  than  to  retreat,  for  they  will  most  certainly  fol- 
low, and  oblige  us  to  fight  when,  we  shall  be  in  a  much  worse  condi- 
tion to  light  them  than  we  are  now."     While  this  altercation  was  going 
on,  Mr  John  Hay,  then  acting  as  interim-secretary  to  the  prince  instead 
of  secretary  Murray,  who  was  unwell,  came  up  and  informed   Lord 
George  that  the  line  bad  joined.     Gathering  from  the  conversation  he 

tacked  •,  and  gained  in  going  on  a  good  part  of  the  ground  we  had  left  betwixt  us  and  the 

main  ditch,  by  the  front  having,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  marched  a  little  too  far. 

When  I  came  up  with  the  enemy*8  cannon,  I  did  not  stay  to  take  them,  but  went  on 

against  both  foot  and  dragoons,  being  very  quickly  followed  by  our  right.     I  received  no 

orders  (nor  did  I  wait  for  any,  otherwise  the  opportunity  would  have  been  lost,)  from  the 

time  I  passed  the  defile  till  the  battle  was  over.     At  Clifton,  where  I  expected  to  have 

been  supported  by  all  our  army,  John  Roy  Stuart  brought  me  orders  from  the  Prince  to 

rttreat,  for  he  had  ordered  the  march  for  Carlisle,  which  was  begun.     The  officers  who 

^ere  with  me  agreed  in  my  opinion,  that  to  retreat  when  the  enemy  were  within  less 

tlian  musket-shot  would  be  very  dangerous,  and  we  would  probably  be  destroyed  before 

•«'e  came  up  with  the  rest  of  our  army.     We  had  nothing  for  it  hut  a  brisk  attack;  and 

therefore,  after  receiving  the  enemy's  fire,  we  went  sword  In  hand  and  dislodged  them  • 

after  which  we  made  our  retreat  in  good  order.     I  own  I  disobeyed  orders;  but  what  I 

did  was  the  only  safe  and  honourable  measure  I  could  take,  and  it  succeeded.     At  the 

battle  of  Falldrk  1  never  received  an  order  or  message  from  his  Royal  Highness  after  I 

passed  the  water  at  Dunipace  till  the  battle  was  over,     I  could  say  much  more  on  tliis 

subject;  all  I  shall  now  add  is,  that  at  the  time  we  retift-ned  from  Kilravock  there  was 

^^0  officer  of  any  distinction  with  the  prince,  (except  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  be  reckoned 

one,)  they  being  all  in  the  van.     Brigadier  Slapleton  was  indeed  in  the  rear,  but  he 

knew  nothing  of  the  ground  there,  and  his  people  were  only  to  liave  been  a  corps  de  re- 

Hrvc,  and  not  in  the  attack." 

•  Particular  Account,  &c.  p.  12. 
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overheard  that  a  retreat  was  resolved  upon,  he  began  to  argae  against 
it,  but  being  unsuccessful  he  immediately  rode  back  to  Charles,  who  -^ 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  first  column,  and  told  him  that  unless  he  came  to 
the  front  and  ordered  Lord  George  to  go  on  nothing  would  be  dooe. 
Charles,  who  was  on  horseback,  rode  forward  immediately  towards  the  ■ 
front,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  halt,  and  on  his  way  met  the  yan  io 
full  retreat.  He  was  no  doubt  surprised  at  this  step,  and  in  a  tempo* 
rary  fit  of  irritation,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  Lord  George  Murray 
had  betrayed  him;*  but  Lord  George  immediately  convinced  him  ^of 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  retreating/'-)* 

The  army  marched  back  in  two  columns,  by  a  different  but  more 
direct  route  than  that  by  which  it  had  advanced.  In  returning  they 
had  a  view  of  the  fires  in  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  camp.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  arrived  at  Culloden,  whither  it  had  been  agreed  upon  to 
proceed,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  remainder  did  not 
remain  long  behind.  The  quick  return  of  the  army  suggests  an  idea 
that  had  it  marched  in  double  columns  towards  Nairn  by  the  shortest 
route,  it  might  have  reached  its  destination  at  least  an  hour  sooner  than 
the  time  contemplated  by  Lord  George  Murray,  but  there  was  great 
danger,  that,  by  adopting  such  a  course,  the  duke  of  Cumberl^n^l  would 
have  obtained  notice  of  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders. 

On  arriving  at  Culloden,  the  prince  gave  orders  to  bring  provisions 
to  the  field ;  but  the  calls  of  hunger  could  not  brook  delay,  and  many  of 
the  common  men  as  well  as  officers  slipt  off  to  Inverness  and  the  neigh'- 
bourhood  in  quest  of  refreshment  Others,  from  absolute  exhaustion, 
lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  sought  a  momentary  respite  in  the  arms  of 
sleep.  Charles  himself,  with  his  principal  officers,  went  to  Culloden 
house,  where,  sullen,  dejected  and  silent,  they  for  a  time  stared  at  one 
another  with  amaziement,  instead  of  deliberating  upon  the  course  they 
ought  to  pursue  at  this  critical  juncture.  A  search  was  made  for  food, 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  little  bread  and  a  small  quantity  of  whisky, 

*  Mr  John  Hay's  account  of  the  Retreat,  No  43  of  Appendix  to  Home's  works,  vol. 
iii.  p.  366.  This  statement  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  rest  upon  the  single  authonty 
of  Hay ;  and  Mr  Home  has  been  blamed  for  making  it,  as  it  was  not con&rmedhy  others. 
The  same  statement  however  is  also  made  by  Mr  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  a  much  more 
respectable  authority  than  Hay.  Mr  Home  had  the  Kirkconnel  MS.  in  his  possession 
when  writing  his  history,  but  seldom  refers  to  it.  Mr  Maxwell's  words  are ;  "  ^^^ 
prince  was  incensed  beyond  expression  at  a  retreat,  begun  in  direct  contradiction  to  bis 
inclination  and  express  orders.  In  the  first  moments  he  was  convinced  he  was  betray- 
ed, and  expressed  himself  to  that  purpose.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  hy  lAo» 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  loading  Lord  George  Murray,  but  when  he  kn** 
that  this  step  had  been  taken  in  concert  with  Lochiel  and  others,  whom  he  had  never  dis- 
trusted, he  did  not  know  what  to  think  or  what  to  do ;  thus  perplexed  he  arrived  with  tiie 
army  at  Culloden."  See  also  narrative  by  the  Rev.  George  Innes  in  Jacobite  MeffloirSi 
who  says,  (p.  289,)  that  some  persons  positively  said,  that  when  the  prince  met  the  duKe 
of  Perth's  regiment  returning,  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  betrayed ;  what  need  I  give  ordei^ 
when  my  orders  are  disobeyed." 

+  Answer  by  the  Prince  to  Mr  Home's  query,  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  357.  ht'"8 
No.  44.  of  the  Appendix. 
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hich  was  procured  for  the  prince  with  great  difficulty,  no  refreshment 
fany  kind  could  be  obtained.* 

After  a  short  repose  the  men  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  their 

fficers,  who  informed  them  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  was  ap* 

voaohing*     Tbere  were  others  whcMu  hunger  had  kept  awake,  and  who 

taylDg  seized  and  killed  some  cattle  and  sheep  which  they  found  at  Cul* 

oden>  were  preparing  a  repast,  but  few  of  them  had  time  to  make  any 

king  ready  before  the  alarm  was  given.f    The  intelligence  of  Cumber- 

bnd's  advance  was  first  brought  to  CuUoden  house  about  eight  o'clock 

liy  one  Cameron,  a  lieutenant  in  Lochiel's  regiment,  who  having  fidlen 

ttleep  at  the  place  where  the  halt  was  made,  had  been  left  behind,  j:    As 

Fitz-James'  horse  and  others  had  gone  to  Inverness  to  refresh,  and  as 

&ose  who  remained  were,  from  the  hard  duty  they  had  performed  for 

several  days  and  nights,  unfit  for  patrolling,  Charles  had  no  means  of 

SBcertaining    whether  the  troops  that  were  approaching  were   merely 

&D  advanced  party,  or  the  whole  of  the  English  army.     That  nothing 

v^igbt  be  left  to  conjecture  at  such  an  important  crisis,  some  officers 

were  instantly  despatched  to  Inverness,  to  bring  back  the  men  whom 

.Wger  had  driven   thither,  and  the  Highlanders   at.  CuUoden  were 

got  ready  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  marched  through  the  parks  of 

Culloden  in  battalions,  as  they  happened  to  be  lying,  to  Drummos- 

«e  moor,  on  a  part  of  which,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 

place  where  they  had  been  drawn  up  the  day  before,  the  army  halted. 

Lord  George  Murray  now  renewed  his  proposal  to  pass  the  water  of 

Nairn,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  ground  which  had  been  surveyed 

we  previous  morning,  as  being  much  better  fitted  for   Highlanders 

loan  the  level  on  which  they  stood.     An  additional  reason  for  passing 

we  l^aim  was,  that  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  who  was  expected  every 

nioment  with  his  clan,  was  to  come  on  the  south  side.     Charles,  how- 

^^^^  again  rejected  this  judicious  advice,  for  the  reasons  he  had  form- 

^I'ly  given.§     By  retiring  beyond  Inverness,  or  among  the  fastnesses,  to 

the  south  of  the  water  of  Nairn,  an  action  might  have  been  easily  avoided 

jior  several  days ;  and,  as  the  projected  night  attack  had  miscarried,  it 

'ouM  certainly  have  been  a  wise  course  to  have  shunned  an  engage- 

'^i^t,  till  the  men  had  recovered  their  strength  and  spirits;  but  Charles, 

^ver-sanguiQe  in  all  his  calculations,  and  swayed  by  his  creatures  and 

[  y^^^P^ants,  was  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom.     It  seems  strange 

at  a  retreat  to  Inverness  was  not  proposed.   By  retiring  into  the  town, 

?^^  occTipying  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  delay  of  twenty- 

^ur  hoars  might  have  been  obtained,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  duke  o. 

vimberland  would  have  attempted  to  force  the  town,  or  a  strong  camp, 

^  same  day  he  marched  from  Nairn.     By  postponing  the  engagement 

'^sxt  day,  a  very  different  result  might  have  happened,  as  the  High- 

Kirkconnel  MS.     Lockhart  Papers,  vok  ii.  p.  519.     Particular  Account,  p.  U. 
^  Wrkconnel  MS.  \  Home,  vol.  iii.  p.  311.  §  Particular  Account,  p.  ik 
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landersy  who  were  in  a  starving  condition,  would  have  had  time  to  pr<  • 
cure  provisions,  and  recruit  from  their  fatigue ;  and  numbers,  who  wei  i 
not  able  to  come  up  in  time  to  Culloden,  would  have  rejoined  Ui! 
ranks  at  Inverness. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  informed  of  tbe  night  march  to- 
wards Nairn  by  some  Highland  spies  whom  he  had  in  his  pay,  and  who 
had  mixed  with  the  insurgents  as  they  marched ;  but  the  spies  were  igno- 
rant of  the  intended  surprise,  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
the  Highland  army.     Judging  firom  the  intelligence  brought  by  t)ie  last 
person  that  arrived  in  his  camp,  that  the  Highlanders   were  coming 
directly  in  his  front,  the  duke  considered  himself  free  from  surprise,  as 
the  Argyleshire  men  lay  on  the  plain  to  the  west  of  his  camp,  while  a 
party  of  dragoons  patrolled  all  night  between  Nairn  and  the  sea.    Ha 
therefore  ordered  his  men  to  take  some  rest,  but  to  keep  their  arms  in  readi- 
ness.    He  appears  not  to  have  anticipated  an  attack  during  the  nighty, 
but  to  have  imagined  that  Charles  merely  meant  to  take  ground  daring  | 
the  night,  and  to  attack  him  early  next  morning.     In  expectation  of  a 
battle,  the  duke  had  formed  his  army  by  break  of  day,  and,  having  as* 
certained  that  the  Highland  army  had  retreated,  he  began  his  marck 
towards  Inverness  about  five  o'clock.*    The  English  army  had,  as  antir 
cipated,  celebrated   the  birth-day  of  their  commander ;   but  aithongk 
they  were  amply  supplied  with  bread,  cheese,  and  brandy,  at  the  dukei 
expense,  the  men  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation.f  ; 

Before  commencing  the  march,  written  instructions,  which  had  beea 
communicated  to  the  commanders  of  the  different  regiments,  were 
read  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  line.  These  instructioitf 
were  to  this  effect :  that  if  the  persons  to  whom  the  charge  of  the 
train  or  baggage  horses  was  intrusted,  should  abscond  or  leave  them, 
they  should  be  punished  with  immediate  death ;  and  that  if  any  officer 
or  soldier  misconducted  himself  during  the  engagement,  he  should  be 
sentenced.  The  infantry  marched  in  three  parallel  divisions  or  columns, 
of  five  regiments  each,  headed  by  General  Huske  on  the  left,  Lo 
Sempill  on  the  right,  and  General  Mordaunt  in  the  centre.  The  artii 
lery  and  baggage  followed  the  first  column  on  the  right,  and  the  dre-i 
goons  and  horse,  led  by  Generals  Hawley  and  Bland,  were  on  the  feA 
forming  a  fourth  column.  Forty  of  Kingston's  horse  and  the  Ai^^e* 
shire  men  formed  the  van.;): 

The  charge  of  forming  the  Highland  army  in  line  of  battle,  on  this 
important  occasion,  was  intrusted  to  O'Sullivan,  who  acted  jn  thedouW 
capacity  of  adjutant  and  quarter-master  general.  This  officer,  in  th'l 
opinion  of  Lord  George  Murray,  a  high  authority  certainly,  wasexceed-j 
ingly  unfit  for  such  a  task,  and  committed  gross  blunders  on  every  occa- 
sion of  moment.    In  the  present  instance  he  did  not  even  visit  the  gro«»'^ 

•  Home,  vol.  iiJ.  p.  209.  t  Boyse,  p.  155. 

I  Boyse,  p.  156.     English  offidai  account  of  the  battle. 
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where  the  army  was  to  be  drawn  up,  and  he  committed  a  '<  fatal  enor** 

by  omitting  to  throw  down  some  park  walls  upon  the  left  of  the  Eoglish 

I    army,  which  were  afterwards  taken  possesion  of  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 

^ ,  berlaod,  it  being  found  afterwards  impossible  to  br^d^  the  English  lines, 

i  from  the  destructive  flank-fire  which  was  opened  from  these  walls  upon 

the  right  of  the  Highland  army,  as  it  advanced  to  the  attack.*     While 

the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  forming  his  line  of  battle.  Lord  Geoige 

Murray  was  very  desirous  to  have  advanced  and  thrown  down  these 

walls ;  bat  as  such  a  movement  would  have  broken  the  line,  the  officers 

about  him    considered  that  the  attempt  would  be  dangerous,  and  he 

therefore  did  not  make  it.f 

'    The  Highland  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines.     The  first,  or  front 
line,  consisted  of  the  Athole  brigade,  which  had  the  right,  the  Camerons, 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  John  Roy  Stewart's  regiment,  Frasers,  Mackintoshes, 
Farquharsons,  Maclachlans,  and  Macleans,  united  into  one  regiment ; 
the  Macleods,  Chisholms,  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald,  Keppoch,  and  Glen- 
gary.     The  three  Macdonald  regiments  formed  the  left*    Lord  George 
Murray  commanded  on  the  right,  Lord  John  Drummond  in  the  centre,  and 
the  duke  of  Perth  on  the  left,  of  the  first  line.     There  had  been,  a  day  or 
two  before,  a  violent  contention  amongthe  chiefe  about  precedency  of  rank. 
The  Macdonalds  claimed  the  right  as  their  due,  in  support  of  which  claim 
they  stated,  that  as  a  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  Angus  Macdonald,  lord 
of  the  Isles,  in  protecting  Robert  the  Bruce  for  upwards  of  nine  months, 
in  his  dominions,  that  prince,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  conferred 
the  post  of  honour,  the  right,  upon  the  Macdonalds, — that  this  post 
had  ever  since  been  enjoyed  by  them,  unless  when  yielded  from  cour- 
tesy upon  particular  occasions,  as  was  done  to  the  chief  of  the  Mac 
leans  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw4     Lord  George  Murray,  however,  main- 
tained that,  under  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  right  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  Athole  men,  and  he  insisted  that  that  post  should  be 
now  conferred   upon   them,  in  the  contest  with  the   duke  of  Cum- 
berland's  army.§     In   this   unseasonable   demand,   Lord   George   is 
said  to  have  been  supported  by  Lochiel  and  his  friends.  ||     Charles 
refused  to  decide  a  question  with  the  merits  of  which  he  was  im- 
perfectly acquainted ;  but,  as  it  was  necessary  to  ac^ust  the  difference 
immediately,  he  prevailed  upon  the  commanders  of  the  Macdonald  regi- 
ments to  waive  their  pretensions  in  the  present  instance.*  *     The  Mac- 
donalds in  general  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  complaisance 
of  .their  commanders,  and,  as  they  had  occupied  the  post  of  honour  at 
Gladsmuir  and  Falkirk,  they  considered  their  deprivation  of  it,  on  the 

•  Vide  the  carious  and  interesting  letter  in  the  Appendix  from  Lord  George  Murray 
to  the  prince,  written  firom  Ruthven  the  day  after  the  battle,  from  the  Stuart  Papers 

ill  the  possession  of  his  Msgesty. 

t  Particular  Account,  p.  15.  t  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p^  610. 

§  Kfrkconnel  MS.  ||  Lockhart. Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  610.  ••  Klrkconnel  M& 

III.  2  H 
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preiebt  occasion,  ai  ominous.*  The  duke  of  Perth,  while  he  stood  k% 
the  head  of  the  Glengary  regiment,  hearing  the  murmurs  of  the  Mac^ 
dooakis,  said,  that  if  they  behaved  with  their  usual  valour,  they  would 
make  a  right  of  the  left,  and  that  he  would  change  his  name  to  Mac- 
donald  ;  but  these  proud  clansmen  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  him. 

The  seoond  line  of  the  Highland  army  consisted  of  the  Grordons  un« 
der  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  formed  in  column  on  the  right»  the  French 
Royal  Scots,  the  Irish  piquets  or  brigade.  Lord  Kilmarnock's  foot  gttard8,t 
Lord  John  Drummond'S  regiment,  and  Glenbuoket*s  raiment  ib  column 
on  the  left,  flanked  on  the  right  by  Fitz*James's  dragoons,  and  Lord 
Elcho's  horse-guards,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Perth  squadron,  under  Lords 
Strathallan  and  Pitsligo,  and  (he  prince's  body-guards  under  Lord  Bal- 
merino.    General  Stapleton  had  the  command  of  this  line.     The  third 
Ihie^  or  resenre,  consisted  of  the  duke  of  Perth's  and  Lord  Ogilvy's  regi- 
ments, under  the  kst-mentioned  nobleman.     The  prince  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  Fitz^James's  horse,  took  his  station  on  a  veiy 
small  eminence  behind  the  centre  of  the  fivst  line»  from  which  he  had 
a  complete  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.     The  extremities  of  the 
front  line  and  the  centre  were  each  protected  by  four  pieces  of  cannoD4 

The  English  army  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  the  order  already 
described,  and,  after  a  march  of  eight  miles,  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
in  consequence  of  the  advanced  guard  reporting  that  they  perceived  the 
Highland  army  at  some  distance  making  a  motion  towards  them  on  the 
left.  Finding,  however,  that  the  Highlanders  were  still  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  that  the  whole  body  did  not  wove  forward,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  resumed  his  march  as  before,  and  continued  to  advance  till 
within  a  mile  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Highland  army,  when  be 
ordered  a  halt,  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the  Highlanders, 
again  formed  his  army  for  battle  in  three  lines,  and  in  the  folloviog 
order. 

The  first  line  consisted  of  six  regiments,  viz.  the  Royals,  (the  Ist,) 
Gholmondley's,  (the  d4th,)  Price's^  (the  Uth,)  the  Scots  Fusileers,  (the 
2l8t,)  Monro's,  (the  37th,)  and  Barrel's,  (the  4th>.  The  earl  of  Albe- 
marle had  the  command  of  this  tine.  In  the  intermediate  spaces  be- 
tween each  of  these  regiments  were  placed  two  pieces  of  cannon,  mak- 
ing ten  in  whole.  The  second  line,  which  consisted  of  five  regimentS) 
comprised  those  of  Pulteney,  (the  Idth,)  Bligh,  (the  20th,)  Sempil,  (the 
25th,)  Ligonief,  (the  48th,)  and  Wolfe's,  (the  8tb,)  and  was  under  the 
command  of  G^iieral  Huske.  Three  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  be* 
tween  the  exterior  regiments  of  this  line  and  those  next  them.  Tbe 
third  line,  or  corps  de  reserve,  under  Brigadier  Mordaunt,  consist- 

•  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
f  These  guards  were  originally  a  body  of  cavalry,  called  the  horse-grenadiers,  but  thef 
were  dismoiintod,  and  their  hones  were  gf?en  to  the  men  of  Fitz-James*8  regiment,  vht 
had  landed  in  Scotland  without  horses. 

X  Kirkconnel  MS.     Home's  Worlu,  vol.  iil.  p.  211. 
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ed  of  four  regimentsy  tu.  BattereaaV  (the  62d,)  Howard*^  (tht 
Sd,)  Fleming's,  (the  d6th,)  and  Blakeney'i,  (the  S7th,)  flanked  by. 
KiDgstOD  a  djragtK)ii«9  (the  dd.)  The  order  in  which  the  ragimeota 
of  the  diS&reut  Unea  are  enumeraied,  ia  that  in  whieh  they  atood 
from  right  to  left.  The  flanka  of  the  fioBt  line  were  praleeled  on 
the  left  bj  Kerrs  dragoona^  (the  llth»)  eontiating  of  three  aqnedrooay 
commanded  by  Lord  Anenini»  and  on  the  right  fay  Cobham'a  dragoonf» 
(the  lOthy)  eonsiatiBg  ako  of  three  MiaBdroBa,  nnder  General  Blandy  with 
the  additional  leciirity  of  a  moraai»  eitending  towarda  the  aea;  bill 
thinking  faimadf  quite  safe  cm  the  right,  the  dake  afterwards  ordered 
these  last  to  the  left,  to  aid  in  an  intended  attack  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  Higfalandera.  The  Argyle  men,  with  the  exception  of  one  hen* 
dred  and  forty,  who  were  upon  the  left  of  the  reserTe*  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  baggage. 

The  diapositioBs  of  both  annics  are  considered  to  have  been  well  ar- 
ranged ;  but  both  were  better  ealcalated  for  delence  than  ibr  attack. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Engliah  army  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  superior  to  that  of  the  Highlanders ;  aa,  from  the  regimenti  in  the 
second  and  third  lines  being  placed  directly  behind  the  maeant  ^Mcea 
between  the  regiments  in  the  tinea  respectively  before  them,  the  dnkc 
of  Cumberland,  in  the  event  of  one  regiment  in  the  front  line  being 
broken,  could  immediately  bring  up  two  to  aupply  its  piece.  Bat  this 
opinion  ia  questionable,  aa  the  Highlanders  had  a  colunm  on  the  flanks 
of  the  second  tine,  which  might  hare  been  used  either  for  eatenaion  or 
eschellon  movement  towards  any  point  to  the  centre,  to  sa{^rt  either 
the  fonst  or  second  line. 

In  the  dispositioDS  described,  and  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
each  <^her,  did  the  two  amies  stand  for  some  time  gaaing  at  one  an- 
other, each  expecting  that  the  other  would  advance  and  give  battle* 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  Prince  Charies  on  this  ooea- 
sioQ,  those  of  the -duke  of  Cumberiand  appear  to  have  been  for  from 
enviable.  The  thoughts  of  Preston  and  Falkirk  could  not  foil  to  exeito 
ia  him  the  most  cUrefui  apprehensions  for  the  reralt  of  a  combat  aflbct- 
iag  the  very  exist^ice  of  his  ikther  s  crown ;  and  that  he  placed  but  a 
<ioubtful  reliaDoe  upcoi  his  troops,  is  evident  from  a  speech  which  he 
QOw  made  to  his  army.  He  began  by  informing  them,  that  they  were 
about  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  king,  their  religion,  their  liberties,  and 
property,  and  that  if  they  only  stood  firm  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
lead  them  on  to  certain  victory ;  but  as  he  would  muob  rather,  he  said, 
be  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  brave  and  resolute  men  than  of  ten  thou- 
sand if  mixed  widi  cowards,  he  added,  that  if  there  were  any  amongst 
them,  who,  through  timidity,  were  diffident  of  their  courage,  or  others, 
who,  from  consciooce  or  inclination,  folt  a  repugnance  to  perform  their 
duty,  he  requested  them  to  retire  immediately,  and  he  promised  them  his 
free  pardon  for  doing  so,  as  by  remaining  they  might  dispirit  or  disorder 
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the  other  troops,  and  bring  dishonour  and  disgrace  on  the  army  under  hia 
eommand. 

As  the  Highlanders  remained  in  their  position,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
again  put  his  army  in  marching  order,  and,  after  it  had  advanced,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  front  line  of  the  Highlanders,  it 
again  formed  as  before.  In  this  last  movement  the  English  army  had 
to  pass  a  piece  of  hollow  ground,  which  was  so  soft  and  swampy,  that 
the  horses  which  drew  the  cannon  sunk ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  after 
slinging  their  firelocks  and  unyoking  the  horses,  had  to  drag  the  can- 
non across  the  bog.  As  by  this  last  movement  the  army  advanced  be- 
yond the  morass  which  protected  the  right  flank,  the  duke  immediately 
ordered  up  Kingston's  horse  from  the  reserve,  and  a  small  squadron  of 
Cobham's  dragoons,  which  had  been  patrolling,  to  cover  it ;  and  to  ex- 
tend his  line,  and  prevent  his  being  outflanked  on  the  right,  he  also  at 
same  time  ordered  up  Pulteney's  regiment,  (the  13th,)  from  the  second 
line  to  the  right  of  the  royals ;  and  Fleming's,  (the  dfith,)  Howard's, 
(the  dd,)  and  Battereau's,  (the  62d,)  to  the  right  of  Bligh's,  (the  20tb,) 
in  the  second  line,  leaving  Blakeney's,  (the  27th,)  as  a  reserve. 

During  an  interval  of  about  half  an  hour  which  elapsed  before  the 
action  commenced,  some  manoeuvring  took  place  in  attempts  by  both 
anulcs  to  outflank  one  another*     While  these  manoeuvres  were  making, 
a  heavy  shower  of  sleet  came  on,  which,  though  discouraging  to  the 
duke's  army,  from  the  recollection  of  the  untoward  occurrence  at  Fal- 
kii'k,  was  not  considered  very  dangerous,  as  they  had  now  the  wind  in 
their  backs.    To  encourage  his  men,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  rode  along 
the  lines  addressing  himself  hurriedly  to  every  regiment  as  he  passed. 
He  exhorted  his  men  to  rely  chiefly  upon  their  bayonets,  and  to  allow  the 
Highlanders  to  mingle  with  them  that  they  might  make  them  <<  know  the 
men  they  had  to  deal  with."   After  the  changes  mentioned  had  been  exe- 
cuted, his  royal  highness  took  his  station  behind  the  royals,  between  the 
first  and  second  line,  and  almost  in  front  of  the  left  of  Howard's  regiment, 
waiting  for  the  expected  attack.    Meanwhile,  a  singular  occurrence  took 
place,  characteristic  of  the  self-devotion  which  the  Highlanders  were 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  manifest  towards  the  prince  and  his  cause.  Con- 
ceiving that  by  assassinating  the  duke  of  Cuml>erland  he  would  confer 
an  essential  service  to  the  prince,  a  Highlander  resolved,  at  the  certain 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  to  make  the  attempt.     With  this  intention,  be 
entered  the  English  lines  as  a  deserter,  and  being  granted  quarter,  was 
allowed  to  go  through  the  ranks.     He  wandered  about  with  apparent 
indifierence,  eyeing  the  diflerent  officers  as  he  passed  along,  and  it  was 
not  long  till  an  opportunity  occurred,  as  he  conceived,  for  executing  bis 
fell  purpose.     The  duke  having  ordered  Lord  Bury,  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, to  reconnoitre,  his  lordship  crossed  the  path  of  the  Highlander, 
who,  mistaking  him,  from  his  dress,  for  the  duke,  (the  regimentals  of 
both  being  similar,)  instantly  seized  a  musket  which  lay  on  the  ground, 
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and  discharged  it  at  his  lordship.  Fortanately  he  missed  his  aim,  and  a 
soldier  who  was  standing  by  immediately  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot* 
In  expectation  of  a  battle  the  previoas  day,  Cbailes  had  animated  bis 
troops  by  an  appeal  to  their  feelings^  and  on  the  present  occasion  he 
rode  from  rank  to  rank  encouraging  his  men,  and  exhorting  them  to 
act  as  they  had  done  at  Prestonpans  and  at  Falkirk.f 

The  advance  of  Lord  Buiy,  who  went  forward  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  insurgents  to  reconnoitre,  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
Highlanders  as  the  proper  occasion  for  beginning  the  battle.     Taking 
off  their  bonnets,  the  Highlanders  set  up  a  loud  shout,  which  being 
answered  by  the  royal  troops  with  an  huzza,  the  Highlanders  about 
one  o'clock  commenced  a  cannonade  on  the  right,  which  was  followed 
by  the  cannon  on  the  left;  but  the  fire  from  the  last,  owing  to  the 
want  of  cannoneers,  was  after  the  first  round  discontinued.    The  first 
volley  from  the  nght  seemed  to  create  some  confosion  on  the  left  of  the 
royal   army,   but  so  badly  were    the  cannon  served    and  pointed, 
that  though  the  cannonade  was  continued  upwards  of  half  an   hour, 
only  one  man  in  Bligh's  regiment,  who  had  a  leg  carried  off  by  a 
cannon-ball,  received  any  injury.     After  the  Highlanders  had  continued 
firing  for  a  short  time.  Colonel  Belford,  who  directed  the  cannon  of  the 
duke's  army,  opened  a  fire  from  the  cannon  in  the  firont  line,  which  was 
at  first  chiefly  aimed  at  the  horse,  probably  either  because  they,  from 
their  conspicuous  situation,  were  a  better  mark  than  the  infantry,  or  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that  Charles  was  among  them.     Such  was  the  ac« 
curacy  of  the  aim  taken  by  the  royal  artillery,  that  several  balls  entered 
the  ground  among  the  horses  legs,  and  bespattered  the  prince  with  the 
mud  which  they  raised ;  and  one  of  them  struck  the  horse  on  which  he 
rode  two  inches  above  the  knee.     The  animal  became  so  unmanageable, 
that  Charles  was  obliged  to  change  him  for  another.:^     One  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  stood  behind  with  a  led  horse  in  his  hand,  was  killed  on  the 
spot.     Observing  that  the  wall  on  the  right   flank  of  the   Highland 
army  prevented  him  from  attacking  it  on  that  point,  the  duke  ordered 
Colonel  Belford  to  continue  the  cannonade,  with  the  view  of  provok- 
ing the  Highlanders  and   inducing  them  to  advance  to  the  attack. 
These,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  royal  army  forward 
by  sending  down  several  parties  by  way  of  defiance.     Some  of  these 
approached  three  several  times  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  right  of 
the  royal  army,  firing  their  pistols  and  brandishing  their  swords ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  squadron  of  horse  on  the  right,,  which 
advanced  a  little,  the  line  remained  immoveable. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  George  Murray,  observing  that  a  squadron  of  the 
English  dragoons  and  a  party  of  foot,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the 
Argyleshiremen,  and  one  of  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  had  detached 


•  Boyse,  p.  150.  i  Captain  O' Neil's  Journal. 

I  BosweU's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  228. 
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themselves  from  the  left  of  the  rojal  army,  and  were  marehing 
towards  the  river  Nairn,  and  eonceiTing  that  it  was  their  intenl 
to  flaok  the  Highlanders,  or  to  come  upon  their  rear  when  engage 
in  front,  he  directed  Gordon  of  Avochy  to  advance  with  his  bat 
and  prevent  the  foot  from  entering  the  indosure;  bat  befitre 
battalion  could  reach  theni,  they  broke  into  the  iadoeure,  and  thro! 
down  part  of  the  east  wall,  and  afterwards  a  piece  of  the  west  wall  in 
rear  of  the  second  line,  made  a  free  passage  for  the  dragoons,  wl 
formed  in  the  rear  of  the  prince's  army.  Upon  this.  Lord 
ordered  the  guards  and  FiU-James's  horse  to  form  opposite  to 
dragoons  to  keep  them  in  check.  Each  party  stood  npon  the  opi 
sides  of  a  ravine,  the  ascent  to  which  was  so  steep,  that  neither  eot 
venture  across  in  presence  of  the  other  with  safety.  The  foot 
mained  within  the  inclosure,  and  Avochy's  battalion  was  ordered 
watch  their  motions.*  This  movement  took  place  about  the  time  ^ 
Highluiders  were  moving  forward  to  the  attack.f 

It  was  now  high  time  for  the  Highlanders  to  come  to  a  close  engage* 
ment.     Lord  George  had  sent  Colonel  Kerr  to  the  prince,  to  know  if  be 
should  begin  the  attack,  which  the  prince  accordingly  ordered ;%  but  bis 
lordship,  for  some  reason  or  other,  delayed  advancing.     It  is  probable 
he  expected  that  the  duke  would  come  forward,  and  that  by  doing  so,  and 
retaining  the  wall  and  a  small  &rm  house  on  his  right,  he  would  not  ran 
the  risk  of  being  flanked.     Perhaps  he  waited  for  the  advance  of  tke 
left  wing,  which,  being  not  so  &r  forward  as  the  right,  was  direeted  to 
begin  the  attack,  and  orders  had  been  aent  to  the  duke  of  Perth  to  that 
effect;  but  the  left  remained  motionless.      Anxious  for  the  ittaA 
Charles  sent  an  order  by  an  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Marray  to 
advance,  but  his  lordship  never  received  it,  as  the  bear^  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball  while  on  his  way  to  the  right.     He  sent  a  mesaage  aboot 
the  same  time  to  Loehiel,  desiring  him  to  urge  upon  Lord  (George  toe 
necessity  of  an  immediate  attack. 

Galled  beyond  endurance  by  the  fire  of  the  English,  which  earned 
destruction  among  the  clans,  the  Highlanders  became  quite  damoroos) 
and  called  aloud  to  be  led  forward  without  further  delay.  Unable  aoy 
longer  to  restrain  their  impatience.  Lord  George   bad  just  reaoivett 


*  Kirkoonncl  MS. 
f  Mr  Home  says  that  about  a  hundred  men  were  stationed  in  the  indosiirs,  who  trtfi 
put  to  the  sword  hy  the  dragoons  when  they  entered ;  but  he  is  certainly  mistaken*   '^ 
Maxwell  of  Kirkoonnel,  from  whom  Mr  Home  took  h!s  description  of  the  battle,  does 
not  mention  such  an  occurrence.    In  the  memoir  by  a  Highland  officer,  (Cokntfl  %^ti 
printed  among  the  Lockhart  Papers*  it  is  stated,  (p.  520,)  that  to  guard  i^nst  siiy  >^ 
tempts  that  might  be  made  to  break  do^vn  the  walls  of  the  inclosure,  there  were  two  U*^ 
talions  placed  &cing  outward,  covering  the  right  of  the  two  lines,  to  observe  the  ^^'^''^ 
of  the  English;  and  that  *  when  the  attack  began,  the  CampbeHe  threw  dews  a  P^ 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  inclosure  for  the  dragoons  on  the  duke's  left,  to  pass  to  the  rear j> 
the  prince's  army,  which  they  did  without  receiving  one  shot  from  the  two  baltalioni  tn 
were  placed  to  observe  their  motions,"  p.  621. 

X  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 
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vpon   an  in&mediate  advance,  but  before  he   had  time  to  tirae  the 
order  along  the  line,  the  Mackintothety  with  a  heroinn  worthy  of  that 
brave  dan,    nished  forward  enveloped  in  the  nnoke  of  the  enemy 'i 
cannon.     The  fire  of  the  centre  field-piecet»  and  a  discharge  of  mos- 
quetry  from  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  forced  them  to  incline  a  little  to  the 
right;  bat  all  the  regiments  to  their  right,  led  on  by  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray m  peraoD,  and  the  united  regiment  of  the  Maclanohlana  and  Mac- 
leans on  their  left,  coming  down  close  afier  them,  the  whole  moved 
forward  together  at  a  pretty  quick  pace.     When  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  English  line,  they  received  a  murderons  fire,  not  only  in  front 
from  some  field-pieces,  which  for  the  first  time  were  now  loaded  with 
grape-shot,  but  in  flank  from  a  side  battery  supported  by  the  Campbells, 
and  Ijord  Loudon's  Highlanden.     Wh<4e  ranks  were  literally  swept 
away  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  English.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadftil   ommage  in  their  ranks,  the  Highlanders  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and,   after  giving  their  fire  close  to  the  English  line,  which, 
from  the  density  of  the  smoke,  was  scarcely  perceptible  even  within 
pistol-shot,    the  right  wing,  consisting  of  the  Athole  Highlanders  and 
the  Camerons,  rushed  in  sword  in  hand,  and  broke  through  Barrel's 
and   Monroe's  regiments,   which  stood  on  the  left   of  the  first  line* 
These  regiments  bravely  defended  themselves  with  their  spontoons 
and  bayonets,  but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  onset,  that  they 
would  entirely  have  been  cut  to  pieces  had  they  not  been  inmiediately 
SQpported  by  two  regiments  from  the  second  line,  on  the  approach  of 
which  they  retired  behind  the  regiments  on  their  right,  after  sustaining  a- 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  men*     After 
breaking  through  these  two  regiments,  the  Highlanders,  passing  by  the 
two  field-pieces  which  had  annoyed  them  in  front,  hurried  fbrward  to 
attack  the  left  of  the  second  line.    They  were  met  by  a  tremendous  fire 
of  grape-shot  from  the  three  field-pieces  on  the  left  of  the  second  line, 
and  by  a  discharge  of  musquetry  from  Bligh's  and  Sempill's  regiments, 
which  carried  havock  through  their  ranks,  and  made  them  at  first  re- 
<^il ;  but,  maddened  by  despair,  and  utterly  regardless  of  their  lives, 
^ey  rushed  upon  an  enemy  whom  they  felt  but  could  not  see^  amid 
the  cloud  of  smoke  in  which  the  assailants  were  buried.     The  same 
kind  of  charge  was  made  by  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  Frasers,  Mack- 
I      intoshes,  and  the  other  centre  regiments  upon  the  regiments  in  their 
I      front,  which  they  drove  back  upon  the  second  line,  which  they  also  at- 
[      tempted  to  break  ;  bat  finding  themselves  unable  they  gave  up  the  con- 
test, but  not  until  numbers  had  been  cut  down  at  the  mouths  of  the  can- 
liOB.    While  advancing  towards  the  second  line,  Lord  George  Murray, 
in  attempting  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  which  had  become  unman- 
^eaUe,  was  thrown ;  but,  recovering  himself  he  ran  to  the  rear  and 
brought  up  two  or  three  regiments  from  the  second  line  to  support  the 
first;  but  although  they  gave  their  fire,  nothing  could  be  done, — all  was 
^08t.    Unable  to  break  the  second  line,  and  being  greatly  cut  up  by 
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the  fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  and  by  Cobham's  and  Kerr  s  dragoon^ 
who  had  formed  en  potence  on  their  right  flank,  the  right  wing  also  gavt 
up  the  contest,  and  turning  about,  cut  their  way  back,  sword  in  hanif 
through  those  who  had  advanced  and  formed  on  the  ground  they  had 
passed  over  in  charging  to  their  front 

In  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  left  to  advance  first  as  di- 
rected, Lord  George  Murray  had  sent  the  order  to  attack  from  right  to 
left ;  but,  hurried  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Mackintoshes,  the  right  and 
centre  did  not  wait  till  the  order,  which  required  some  minutes  in  the 
delivery,  had  been  communicated  along  the  line.  Thus  the  right  and 
centre  had  the  start  considerably,  and  quickening  their  pace  as  they 
went  along,  had  closed  with  the  front  line  of  the  English  army  before 
the  left  had  got  half  way  over  the  ground  that  separated  the  two  anniet. 
The  difference  between  the  right  and  centre  and  the  left  was  rendered 
still  more  considerable  from  the  circumstance,  as  noted  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness,* that  the  two  armies  were  not  exactly  parallel  to  one  another,  the 
right  of  the  prince's  army  being  nearer  the  duke*s  army  than  the  left 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  prince  than  this  isolated  at- 
tack, as  it  was  only  by  a  general  shock  of  the  whole  of  the  English  line 
that  he  had  any  chance  of  a  victory. 

The  clan  regiments  on  the  left  of  the  Ime,  apprehensive  that  they 
would  be  flanked  by  Pulteney's  regiment  and  the  horse  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  the  corps  de  reserve,  did  not  advance  sword  in  hand. 
After  receiving  the  fire  of  the  regiments  opposite  to  them,  they  answered 
it  by  a  general  discharge,  and  drew  their  swords  for  the  attack ;  but 
observing  that  the  right  and  centre  had  given  way,  they  turned  their 
backs  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  Macdonalds,  the  brave  Keppoch  seeing  himself 
abandoned  by  his  clan,  advanced  with  his  drawn  sword  in  one  band, 
and  his  pistol  in  the  other ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was 
brought  down  to  the  ground  by  a  musket-shot.  He  was  followed  by 
Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  his  own  regiment,  and 
now  a  captain  in  Clanranald's  regiment,  who,  on  his  falling,  entreated 
him  not  to  throw  away  his  life,  assuring  him  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal,  and  that  he  might  easily  join  his  regiment  in  the  retreat ;  but 
Keppoch  refused  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  his  clansman,  and,  after 
recommending  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  the  wounded  .chief  reeuved 
another  shot,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.f 

Fortunately  for  the  Highlanders  the  English  army  did  not  follon'  up 
the  advantages  it  had  gained  by  an  immediate  pursuit*  Kingstou's 
horse  at  first  followed  the  Macdonalds,  some  of  whom  were  almost 

•  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel. 
t  In  retiring  from  the  field,  Captain  Roy  Macdonald  received  a  musket-buUet,  which 
passed  in  at  the  sole  of  the  left  foot  and  came  out  at  the  fiuckle.  With  difficulty  he  reat'li- 
od  Bun  Chraobgi  two  miles  beyond  Inverness,  where  he  procured  a  hoi-be  and  setoff  for 
the  isle  of  Skye,  but  his  foot  had  swelled  so  much  that  he  could  not  put  it  in  the  stir- 
rup.—^co6tte  Memoir $f  p.  425. 
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iftirrounded  by  them,  but  the  hone  were  kept  in  check  by  the  French 
piquets,  wbo  brought  them  off.  The  dragoons  on  the  left  of  the 
English  line  were  in  like  manner  kept  at  bay  by  Ogilvy's  regiment, 
which  faced  about  upon  them  several  times.  After  these  ineffectual 
attempts,  the  ^English  cavalry  on  the  right  and  left  met  in  the  centre, 
and  the  front  line  having  dressed  its  ranks,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
whole  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  Highlanders. 

Charles,  who,  from  the  small  eminence  on  which  he  stood,  had  ob- 
served with  the  deepest  concern  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  clan  regi- 
ments, was   about  proceeding  forward  to  rally  them  contrary  to  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  others,  who  assured  him 
that   he    would  not  succeed.      All   their  expostulations  would,   it  is 
said,  have  been  vain,  had  not   General  O'SuUivan  laid  hold  of  the 
bridle  of  Charles's  horse,  and  led  him  off  the  field.     It  was,  indeed, 
full  time  to  retire,  as  the  whole  army  was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  was 
followed  by  the  whole  of  Cumberland*s  forces.     To  protect  the^  prince, 
and  secure  his  retreat,  most  of  his  horse  assembled  about  his  person; 
but  there  was  little  danger,  as  the  victors  advanced  very  leisurely,  and 
confined  themselves  to  cutting  down  some  defenceless  stragglers  who 
fell  in  their  way.     After  leaving  the  field,  Charles  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  right  wing,  which  retired  in  such  order,  that  the  cavalry 
sent  to  pursue  upon  it  could  make  no  impression. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  Charles  separated  his 
army  into  two  parts.    One  of  these  divisions,  consisting,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Frasers,   of  the  whole  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Low 
country  regiments,  crossed  the  water  of  Nairn,  and  proceeded  towards 
Baden och ;  and  the  other,  comprising  the  Frasers,  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond's  regiment,  and  the  French  piquets,  took  the  road  to  Inverness 
The  first  division  passed  within  pistol-shot  of  the  body  of  English  cav- 
alry, which,  before  the  action,  had  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Highland 
army,  without  the  least  interruption.     An  English  ofiicer,  who  had  the 
temerity  to  advance  a  few  paces  to  seize  a  Highlander,  was  instantly  cut 
down  by  him  and  killed  on  the  spot     The  Highlander,  instead  of  run- 
ning away,  deliberately  stooped  down,  and  pulling  out  a  watch  from  the 
pocket  of  his  victim,  rejoined  his  companions.*     From  the  plainness  of 
the  ground  over  which  it  had  to  pass,  the  smaller  body  of  the  prince's 
army  was  less  fortunate,  as  it  suffered  considerably  from  the  attacks  of 
the  duke's  light  horse  before  it  reached  Inverness.     Numerous  small 
pirtics,  which  had  detacheSt  themselves  from  the  main  body,  fell  under 
the  sabres  of  the  cavalry ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  had  come  out  to  witness 
the  battle,  were  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  the  ferocious  soldiery, 
who,  frons  the  similarity  of  their  dress,  were,  perhaps,  unable  to  discri- 

*  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  196. 
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ninAte  tliein  from  Charles's  troops.     This  indiscriminate  massacre  coi 
tinaed  all  the  way  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  place  called  MiU-buni^| 
within  a  mile  of  Inyerness.     Not  content  with  the  profusion  of  bloodi 
shed  in  the  heat  of  action  and  during  the  pursuit,  the  infuriated  sol-j 
diery,  provoked  by  their  disgraces  at  Preston  and  Falkirk*  travel 
the  field  of  battle,  and  massacred,  in  cold  blood,  the  mberable  wretches 
who  lay  maimed  and  expiring.     Even  sope  ofiic^rsi  whose  station  iai 
society,  apart  altogether  from  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to  which  they 
were  utter  strangers,  should  have  made  them  superior  to  this  vulgar 
triumph  of  base  and  illiberal  minds,  joined  in  the  work  of  assassinatioo. 
To  extenuate  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  battle,  and  the  subse- 
quent slaughters,  a  forged  regimental  order  bearing  to  be  signed  bj 
Lord  George  Murray,  by  which  the  Highlanders  were  enjoined  to 
refuse  quarters  to  the  royal  troops,  was  afterwards  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  duke  of  Cumberlapd ;  but  the  deception  was  easily  seen 
through.     As  no  such  order  was  alluded  to  in  the  official  accounts  of  the 
battle,  and  as,  at  the  interview  which  took  place  between  the  earl  ol 
Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino  on  the  morning  of  their  executioD, 
both  these  noblemen  stated  their  entire  ignorance  of  it^  no  doubt  wiiat- 
ever  can  exist  of  the  foigery.     The  conduct  of  Charles  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  never  indulged  in  any  triumph  over  their  vanquished  foes,  but 
always  treated  them  with  humanity  and  kindness,  high  as  it  is,  stands 
still  higher  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  royal  troops  and  their 
conunander.* 

From  the  characteristic  bravery  of  the  Highlanders,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  death,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  who  perished,  as 
well  on  the  field  after  the  battle  as  in  the  flight,  did  not  yield  their  lives 
without  a  desperate  struggle ;  but  history  has  preserved  one  case  of  indi- 
vidual prowess  in  the  person  of  Golice  Macbane,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  every  history  relating  to  the  Highlanders.     This  man,  ^^^ 
is  represented  to  have  been  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  six  feet  four  inches 
and  a  quarter,  was  beset  by  a  party  of  dragoons.    When  asaaileeiy  lie 
placed  his  back  against  a  wall,  and  though  covered  with  wounds,  be  de- 
fended himself  with  his  target  and  clfQrmore  against  the  onset  of  the 
dragoons,  who  crowded  upon  him.     Some  officers,  who  observed  the 
unequal  conflict,  were  so  struck  with  the  desperate  bravery  of  Macbane, 
that  they  gave  orders  to  save  him ;  but  the  dragoons,  exasp'.rated  by 
his  resistance,  and  the  dreadful  havoc  he  had  made  among  their  com- 

•  One  of  the  duke's  sycophants  says,  that  after  the  fatigue  of  the  battle  was  orer,  ^^ 
royal  highness  retired  to  a  place  near  the  field  to  refresh  himself;  and  that  after  dttin;!  e 
short  time  he  rose  and  took  "  a  serious  walk  to  view  the  multitudes  that  lay  dead  on  th*' 
ground.  He  was  followed  by  some  of  his  attendants,  who  observed  him  in  deep  ^^^ 
tion.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heayen,  was  bearo 
to  say,  Lord,  what  am  II  that  I  should  be  spared?  when  so  many  brave  men  U*  °^ 
upon  the  spotl — ail  expression  of  such  deep  humility  towards  God,  and  compassion  to* 
wards  his  fellow-creatures,  as  is  truly  worthy  a  Christian  hero ! !  V* — MarchaiU,  p.  99& 
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paniotis,  thirteen  of  wbom  lay  dead  at  his  feet,  would  not  desist  till  they 
had  sQCceeded  in  cntting  him  down.* 

According  to  the  official  aecoiints  published  by  the  goirenraienty  the 
royal  army  had  only  fifty  men  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nino 
woQnded,  including  eighteen  officers,  of  whom  four  were  killed.    Lord 
Robert  Ker,  second  son  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian,  and  a  captain  of  grena- 
diers, in  Barrel's  regiment,  was  the  only  person  of  distinction  killed  :  he 
M  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  when  the  Highland- 
era  attacked  Barrel's  regiment     The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Highlanders 
was  never  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision.    The  number  of  the 
slain  is  stated,  in  some  publicati<ms  of  the  period,  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  but  these  accounts  are  exaggerated.    The 
loss  could  not,  however,  be  much  short  of  twelve  hundred  men.     The 
Athole  brigade  alone  lost  more  than  the  half  of  its  officers  and  men, 
and  some  of  the  centre  battalions  came  off  with  scarcely  a  third  of  their 
meo«f     The  Mackintoshes,  who  were  the  first  to  attack,  suffered  most 
Wi^  the  exception  of  three  only,  all  the  officers  of  this  brave  regiment, 
including  Macgillivray  of  Drumnaglass,  its  colonel,  the  lieutenant^olonel, 
and  major,  were  killed  in  the  attack.     All  the  other  centre  regiments 
also,  lost  several  officers.    Mactachlan,  colonel  of  the  united  regiment 
of  Maclaohlan  and  Maclean,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  and  Maclean  of  Drimmin,  who,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  succeeded  to  the  command,  met  a  similar  fiite  from  a  random 
shot    He  had  three  sons  in  the  regiment,  one  of  whom  fell  in  the  attack, 
and  when  leading  off  the  shattered  remains  of  his  forces,  he  missed 
the  other  two,  and  in  returning  to  look  after  them,  received  the  iatal 
bullet     Charles  Eraser,  younger  of  Inverallachie,  the  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Fraser  regiment,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  Lovat, 
commanded  it  on  this  occasion,  was  also  killed.     When  riding  over  the 
^Id  after  the  battle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  observed  this  brave  youth 
lying  wounded.     Raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  he  looked  at  the  duke, 
>"rho,  offended  at  him,  thus  addressed  one  of  his  officers :  ^*  Wolfe,  shoot 
>&e  that  Highland  scoundrel  who  thus  darea  to  look  on  us  with  so  in- 
^<>^nt  a  stare."     Wolfe,  horrified  at  the  inhuman  order,  replied,  that  his 
commission  was  at  his  royal  highness's  disposal,  but  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  become  an  execntioDer.     Other  officers  refiinog  to  commit 
this  act  of  butchery,  a  private  sexier,  at  the  command  of  the  duke,  shot 
^e  hapless  youth  before  his  eyes.j:     The  Appin  regiment  had  seven- 
feen  officers  and  gendemen  slain,  and  ten  wounded ;  and  the  Athole 
brigade^  which  lost  fully  half  its  men,  had  nineteen  officers  killed,  and 
four  wounded.    The  fete  of  the  heroic  Keppoch  has  been  already  men- 

*  Cromek'8  Remainfl  of  Niihsdale  and  Gallowty  Son^,  p.  200.     HcncTersoti's  History, 

p.  ea 

t  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  124. 

\  ROTJew  of  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  in  Antijacobin  Review,  vol.  xiil. 
Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  316. 
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tioned.  Among  the  wounded,  the  principal  was  Lochiel,  who  was  shot 
in  both  ancles  with  some  grape-shot,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  after 
discharging  his  pistol,  and  while  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword.  On 
fidling,  his  two  brothers,  between  whom  he  was  advancing,  raised  bim 
up,  and  carried  him  off  the  field  in  their  arms.  To  add  to  his  miflfor- 
tunes,  Charles  also  lost  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen,  his  most 
devoted  adherents,  who  had  charged  on  foot  in  the  first  rank. 

Lord  Strathallan  was  the  only  person  of  distinction  that  fell  among 
the  low  country  regiments.  Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Sir  John  Wedder- 
bum  were  taken  prisoners.  The  former,  in  the  confusion  of  the  battlet 
mistook,  amidst  the  smoke,  a  party  of  English  dragoons  for  Fitz-James's 
horse,  and  was  taken.  Having  lost  his  hat,  he  was  led  bare-headed  to 
the  firont  line  of  the  English  infantry.  His  son.  Lord  Boyd,  who  held 
a  commission  in  the  English  army,  unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  left 
the  ranks,  and,  going  up  to  his  unfortunate  parent,  took  off  his 
own  hat,  placed  it  on  hb  father's  head,  and  returned  to  his  place  with* 
out  uttering  a  word.  This  moving  scene  brought  a  tear  from  man/ 
an  eye. 

At  other  times,  and  under  different  circumstances,  a  battle  like  that 
of  Culloden  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  ordinary  occurrence)  of 
which,  when  all  matters  were  duly  considered,  the  victors  could  have  little 
to  boast.   The  Highland  army  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  fighting  men ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  men  had  been  two  days  without  sleep^ 
were  exhausted  by  the  march  of  the  preceding  night,  and  had  scarcely 
tasted  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  wonder  is  that  they  fought  so  well 
as  they  did,  against  an  army  almost  double  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
which  laboured  under  none  of  the  disadvantages  to  which,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  the  overthrow  of  the  Highlanders  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  spirits  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  been 
sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  despondency,  by  the  reverses  of  the  royal 
arms  at  Preston  and  Falkirk,  this  unlooked  for  event  was  hailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  military  achievements  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  and 
the  duke   of  Cumberland,  who  had,  in  consequence,  an  addition  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  made  to  his  income  by  parha- 
ment,  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  hero  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
In  its  consequences,  as  entirely  and  for  ever  destructive  of  the  claims  oi 
the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  the  battle  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  fought ;  but  neither  the  duke  nor  his  men  are  greatly  to 
be  lauded  for  their  prowess;  and  they  sullied,  by  their  barbarity,  any 
glory  they  obtained  on  the  field.     Though  vanquished,  the  HigWao^^f" 
retired  from  the  field  with  honour,  and  free  from  that  foul  reproach  vhicb 
has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  memories  of  the  victors. 

After  the  carnage  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  brutal  soldiery^  ^^o, 
from  the  fiendish  delight  which  they  took  in  sprinkling  one  another  witb 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  "  looked,"  as  stated  by  one  of  themselves,  **  li^®*^ 
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many  batchers  rather  than  an  army  of  Christian  soldierB,"*  dined  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  After  his  men  had  finished  tl^eir  repast,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  marched  forward  to  take  possession  of  Inverness,  and  on 
his  way  received  a  letter,  which  had  been  addressed  to  Greneral  Bland, 
signed  by  six  of  the  French  officers  in  the  insurgent  army,  offering  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  men  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  his 
royal  highness.  As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  town  he  was  met  by  a 
drummer,  who  brought  him  a  message  from  General  Stapleton,  offering 
to  surrender  and  asking  quarter.  On  receiving  this  communication,  the 
duke  ordered  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  one  of  his  officers,  to  alight  from  his 
horse,' who  with  his  pencil  wrote  a  note  to  General  Stapleton,  assuring 
him  of  fair  quarter  and  honourable  treatment.  The  town  was  then 
taken  possession  of  by  Captain  Campbell,  of  Sempill's  regiment,  with 
his  epmpany  of -grenadiers. 

•  Scots  Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  igfi. 
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chiefb— The  duke  of  Cumberland  removes  his  head  quarters  to  Fort  Augustus- 
Devastations  committed  in  the  Highlands  by  his  troops — Apprehension  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  TulUbardiue,  Lord  Lovat,  Secretary  Murray,  and  others — Charges  against 
Macdonald  of  Barisdale— Escape  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  Lords  Elcho,  Pitsligo^  and 
others— Final  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

After  securing  his  prisoners  in  the  town,  the  dake  of  Cumberland 
released  the  soldiers  who  had  been  confined  in  the  church  of  Inverness 
by  the  insurgents,  and  who,  if  the  government  accounts  be  correct,  had 
sufiered  great  hardships.  They  had  indeed,  about  a  week  before  the 
battle  of  CuUoden,  been  almost  stripped  of  their  clothes  by  an  officer  of 
the  Highland  army,  to  clothe  a  new  corps  he  had  raised ;  but  a  com- 
plaint having  been  brought  to  Lord  George  Murray  on  the  subject,  he 
obtained  an  order  from  the  prince,  in  consequence  of  which  the  clothes 
were  restored.*  The  duke  on  the  present  occasion  presented  each  of 
these  men  with  a  guinea,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  taken 
care  off 

Besides  the  military  prisoners,  several  gentlemen  supposed  to  be 
disafiected  to  the  government  were  apprehended  by  the  duke's  orders, 
shut  up  with  the  common  prisoners,  and  were  for  some  time  denied  the 
use  of  bedding.  Nor  did  the  softer  sex,  whose  Jacobite  predilections 
had  pointed  them  out  as  objects  of  displeasure,  escape  his  resentment 
Several  of  these  ladies,  among  whom  were  Ladies  Ogilvy,  Kinloch,  and 
Gordon,  were  seized  and  kept  in  durance  in  the  common  guard,  and 
were  limited  along  with  the  other  prisoners  to  the  miserable  pittance  of 
half-a-pound  of  meal  per  day,  with  scarcely  as  much  water  as  was 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  use.  As  the  wounded  prisoners  were  utterly 
neglected,  many  who  would  have  recovered,  if  properly  treated,  died  of 
their  wounds ;  and  so  much  were  the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture  dis- 
regarded by  the  duke  and  his  officers,  that  the  bodies  of  these  unfortu- 

•Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  129.  t  Boysej  p.  16i. 
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nate  yieiiiiis  were  carried  naked  through  the  streets  by  beggars»  who 
were  employed  to  inter  them  in  the  Churchyard** 

Knowing  that  there  were  seyend  deserters  firom  the  royal  army  among 
the  insurgents^  the  duke  ordered  a  strict  inspection  to  be  made  of  the 
prisoners  in  order  to  find  them  out     No  less  than  thirty-six  were  reoog- 
nisedy  and  being  brought  to  a  summary  trial,  were  convicted,  and  suffered 
the  death  of  traitors.   Among  these  was  one  Dunbar,  who  had  been  a  ser- 
geant in  Sowle'a  regiment    He  had  taken  a  suit  of  laced  clothes  from 
Major  Lockharl  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  which  being  found  in  his  posses- 
sion,  he  was  dreeaed  in  them,  and  hanged,  and  his  bo<i^  exposed  for  forty- 
eight  hours  on  the  gibbet.f    A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  a 
relative  of  Lord  Forbes^  is  also  said  to  have  perished  on  this  occasion*  He 
had  served  as  a  cadet  in  an  English  regiment,  but,  being  from  principle 
attached  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  had  joined  the  standard  of  the  prince* 
An  incident  occurred  after  the  execution  of  thb  unfortunate  genUeman, 
which  assunied  an  alarming  appearance,  and  might  have  led  to  serious 
consequences  had  the  war  been  continued.    Before  Forbes  was  cut  down 
&om  the  gibbet,  an  English  oflScer,  with  a  morbidness  of  foeling  which 
seems  to  have  seized  the  officers  as  well  |Ui  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
army^  plunged  his  sword  into  the  body  of  Forbes,  exclaiming,  at  the 
99x^^  tim^  that  ^'all  his  countrymen  were  traitor  and  rebels  like  himself" 
'f  his  exclamation  being  heard  by  a  Scottish  officer  who  was  standing  hard 
hy«  the  offisnded  Scotchman  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  ipsuH  offer^  to  his  country.     The  EngUshman 
instantly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  in  a  short  time  the  combat  became 
general  among  the  officers  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot.     The  sol- 
^i^rs,  seeing  their  officers  engaged,  beat  to  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and 
4rew  up  along  the  streets,  the  Scotch  on  one  side  and  the   English 
Oil  the  other,  and  commenced  a  warm  combat  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Informatioii  pf  this  affiray  having  hee|i  brought  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  by  his  persuasions  put  an 
e^d  to  the  combat     He  found  the  Scotch  greatly  excited  by  the  affront 
offered  them ;  but  he  soothed  their  wounded  feelings  by  complimenting 
them  for  their  fidelity,  their  courage,  and  exemplary  conduct  j; 

Notvithstanding  the  massacres  which  were  committed  immediately 
after  tlie  battle,  a  considerable  number  of  wounded  Highlanders  still 
survived,  some  of  whom  had  taken  refuge  in  some  cottages  adjoining  the 
field  of  battle,  while  others  lay  scattered  among  the  neighbouring  inclosures. 
Many  of  these  men  might  have  recovered  if  ordinary  attention  had  been 
paid  to  them ;  but  the  flinty-hearted  duke,  considering  that  those  who 
had  risen  in  arms  against  his  foth^r  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  entirely  neglected  them.  But,  barbarous  as  such  conduct  was, 
it  was  only  the  prelude  to  enormities  of  a  stUI  more  revolting  description 


*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  236.  f  Boyse,  p.  16^ 
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At  first  thQ  victors  conceived  that  they  had  completed  the  work  of  death 
by  killing  all  the  wounded  they  could  discover ;  but  when  they  were 
informed  that  some  still  survived,  they  resolved  to  despatch  them.     A. 
Mr  Hossack,  who  had  filled  the  situation  of  provost  of  Inverness,  and  who 
had,  under  the  direction  of  President  Forbes,  performed  important  services 
to  the  government,  having  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, found  Generals  Hawley  and  Huske  deliberating  on  this  inhu- 
man design.     Observing  them  intent  upon  their  object,  and  actually 
proceeding  to  make  out  orders  for  killing  the  wounded  Highlanders,  he 
ventured  to  remonstrate  against  such  a  barbarous  step.      *^As  his 
majesty's  troops  have^been  happily  successful  against  the  rebels,  I  hope 
(observed  Hossack)  your  excellencies  will  be  so  good  as  to  mingle 
mercy  with  judgment."     Hawley,  in  a  rage,  cried  out,  "D — n  tiie 
puppy  I  does  he  pretend  to  dictate  here  ?    Carry  him  away  I*'    Another 
officer  ordered  Hossack  to  be  kicked  out,  and  the  order  was  obeyed 
with  such  instantaneous  precision,  that  the  ex-provost  found  himself  at 
the  bottom  of  two  flights  of  steps  almost  in  a  twinkling.* 

In  terms  of  the  cruel  instructions  alluded  to,  a  party  was  despatched 
ii*om  Inverness  the  day  after  the  battle  to  put  to  death  all  the  wouaded 
they  might  find  in  the  inclosures  adjoining  the  field  of  Culloden.  These 
orders  were  fulfilled  with  a  punctuality  and  deliberation  known  till 
then  only  among  savages.  Instead  of  despatching  their  unfortunaic 
victims  on  the  spot  where  they  found  them,  these  barbarians  dragged 
them  from  the  places  where  they  lay  weltering  in  their  gore,  and,  faavinrr 
ranged  them  on  some  spots  of  rising  ground,  poured  in  volleys  of  nius« 
ketry  upon  them.  Next  day  parties  were  sent  to  search  all  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  battle,  with  instructions  to  carry  all 
the  wounded  Highlanders  they  could  find  thither  and  despatch  them. 
Many  were  in  consequence  murdered ;  and  the  young  laird  of  Macleod 
was  heard  frankly  to  declare,  that  on  this  occasion  he  himself  saw  seventy- 
two  persons  killed  in  cold  blood.  The  feelings  of  humanity  were  not, 
however,  altogether  obliterated  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  officers,  who 
spared  a  few  of  the  wounded.  In  one  instance  the  savage  cruelty  of  the 
soldiery  was  strikingly  exemplified.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle  there  stood  a  small  hut,  used  for  sheltering  sheep  and  goats  in 
cold  and  stormy  weather,  into  which  some  of  the  wounded  had  crawled. 
Oh  discovering  them  the  soldiers  immediately  secured  the  door,  to  pre- 
vent egress,  and  thereupon  set  fire  to  the  hut  in  several  places,  and  all 
the  persons  within,  to  the  number  of  between  thirty  and  forty,  perished 
in  the  flames.t 

Another  instance  of  fiendish  cruelty  occurred  the  same  day.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  battle,  nineteen  wounded  officers  of  the  Highland 
army,  unable  to  follow  their  retiring  companions,  secreted  themselves  in 

*  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  London  to  his  friend  in  Bath.     Bath,  1751,  reprinted 
in  Jacobite  Memoirs. 

t  Ibid. 
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A  small  plantation  near  CuUoden  house,  whence  they  were  afterwards  car* 
ried  to  the  court-yard  of  that  mansion,  where  they  remained  two  days  in 
great  torture  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  without  the  least  medicd  aid 
or  attention  but  such  as  they  received  from  the  president's  steward,  who, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  his  unhappy 
countrymen  by  several  acts  of  kindness.     These  wretched  sufferers  were 
now  tied  with  ropes  by  the  brutal  soldiery,  thrown  into  carts,  and  carried 
out  to  a  park  wall  at  a  short  distance  from  CuUoden  house.     Being  drug* 
ged  out  of  the  carts,  they  were  ranged  in  order  along  the  wall,  and 
were  told  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  party  to  prepare  for  death. 
Such  of  them  as  retained  the  use  of  their  limbs  fell  down  upon  their  knees 
in  prayer;   but  they  had  little  time  allowed  them  to  invoke  mercy; 
for  in  a  minute  the  soldiers  received  orders  to  fire,  and,  being  posted 
at  the  distance  of  only  two  or  three  yards  from  the  prisoners,  the 
unfoHunate  gentlemen  were  almost  all  instantly  shot  dead.     That  the 
butchery  might  be  complete,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  club  their 
muskets  and  dash  out  the  brains  of  such  of  their  miserable  victims  as 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  life,  an  order  which,  horrible  to  tell,  was 
actually  fulfilled.     A  gentleman  named  John  Fraser,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Master  of  Lovat's  regiment,  alone  survived.     He  had  re- 
ceived a  ball,  and,  being  observed  to  be  still  in  life,  was  struck  on  the 
face  by  a  soldier  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket     Though  one  of  his 
cheek  bones  and  the  upper  part  of  his  nose  were  broken,  and  one  of  his 
<^yes  dashed  out  by  the  blow,  he  still  lived,  and  the  party,  thinking  they 
had  killed  him,  left  him  for  dead.     He  would  probably  have  expired  on 
tl\e  spot,  had  not  the  attention  of  Lord  Boyd,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock, when  riding  past,  been  fortunately  attracted  by  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  he  observed  lying  together.     Espying,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
heap,  a  body  in  motion,  his  lordship  went  up,  and  having  ascertained 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer  who  he  was,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
carry  Mr  Fraser  to  a  cottage,  near  at  hand,  which  he  named,  where  he 
lay  concealed  for  three  months.     He  lived  several  years  afterwards,  but 
was  a  cripple  during  life.* 

By  the  capture  of  Inverness,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ordnance  and 
niUitary  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  army.  Including  those 
taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  there  were  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
tViousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  firelocks,  a  hundred  and  ninety 
broadswords,  a  large  quantity  of  musket  cartridges,  one  thousand  and 
nineteen  cannon  balls,  a  quantity  of  musket  shot,  thirty-seven  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  twenty-two  ammunition  carts,  besides  tents,  cantines, 
pistols,  saddles,  &c.  To  encourage  the  soldiers  to  collect  the  arms  which 
the  Highlanders  had  left  on  the  field,  they  were  allowed  half-a-crown  for 
every  musket,  and  a  shilling  for  every  broadsword  which  they  brought 
*nto  the  camp  at  Inverness.     For  every  stand  of  colours  the  sum  of 


*  Letter  from  a  gentleman  In  London,  && 
111.  2    K 
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•ixteen  guineas  was  allowed,  and  no  less  tlian  &>urteen  of  these  wei« 
captured  or  picked  up  upon  the  fields  all  of  which  were  burnt  on  the 
fourth  of  June  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the 
oommoii  hangman,  after  being  carried  in  mock  procession  from  the  cat- 
tle by  a  party  of  ehimney^weeps. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  the  earl  of  Cromarty^  his  son,  Lord  Mac-  .| 
leod,  sereral  ofEeera,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  private  men,  were 
landed  at  Inverness  from  the  Hound  sloop  of  war,  which  had  eonveyed 
tliem  from  Sutherland,  where  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  a  psrty 
of  Lord  Sutherland's  people,  on  the  preceding  day,  vie«  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  under  the  following  circumstances.     Having  recseived  iastractioos 
to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  Highland  army  at  Inyemesa,  the  earl  was 
about  proceeding  to  fulfil  them,  when  a  plan  was  formed  by  the  Maekays 
and  the  earl  of  Sutheriand's  people  to  cut  him  off.     Uniting  their  foicea, 
consisting  of  three  independent  companies,  near  Golspie,  they  resohied  to 
attack  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
In  flank  and  in  rear.    In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Ci^ptain  Maeallister, 
who  commanded  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  militia,  naarehed  with  his  com- 
pany towards  the  water  of  Golspie,  and  having  in  his  march  received 
intelligenee  that  Cromarty's  regiment  had  marched  towards  the  ferryf 
but  that  the  earl  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  was  at 
Dunrobln  castle,  he  sent  Ensign  John  Mackay  with  a  party  of  twen^- 
six  men  to  intercept  him.     The  earl  left  the  eastle  with  fourteen  officen 
on  horseback,  and  a  small  party  of  well-armed  foot,  to  join  his  meo,  and 
would  have  fallen  into  an  ambuscade  which  Ensign  Mackay  had  laid  w 
him,  had  not  some  of  the  Mackays  begun  to  fire  too  soon.    Lord  Cro- 
marty immediately  retraced  his  steps  and  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  m»m 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  which  he  displayed  a  white  flag  and  raxig  s  ^"' 
as  a  signal  that  he  was  attacked.     The  earl's  men  began  immediately 
to  march  back  to  his  relief,  upon  which  Mackay  and  his  party  retired 
to  the  adjacent  high  grounds.     Meanwhile,  the  two  independent  com- 
panies, which  were  to  attack  Cromarty's  men  in  flank,  arrived  at  the  bill 
of  Culmaly,  to  the  north-west  of  Golspie,  and  obsenring  the  insargeots 
returning  from  the  ferry,  and  drawing  up  in  ordw  of  battle  on  a  rtfJOg 
ground  about  a  mile  west  from  Golspie,  they  concealed  themseW**  ^ 
the  top  of  the  hill :  Captains  Gray  and  Sutherland,  the  commanders  of 
the  two  companies,  then  descended  the  hill  to  reconnoitre..    Tbey  ^^ 
puted  Cromarty's  fbrce  to  be  between  four  and  five  hundred  TBen;  ^  » 
having  resolved  to  attack  them,  they  returned  to  their  men,  and  g« 
orders  to  that  efiect.    To  deceive  the  insurgents  as  to  the  extent  of  thetf 
numbers,  they  marched  down  the  hill  in  open  column,  keeping*  ' 
tance  of  about  twenty  paces  between  each  rank;  and  so  well  dw 
rtise  succeed,  that  the  insurgents,  struck  with  a  panic,  fled  towards 
ferry,  and  were  pursued  by  the  two  companies,  who,  attacking  ^^^ 
flank,  killed  a  considerable  number,  and  took  a  hundred  and  seven^* 
ight  prisoners.     The  two  companies  thereupon  marched  to  DttoroD 
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i»stk^  which  they  invested.  The  earl  held  oat  the  castle  till  the  eren* 
ing,  wheDy  despairing  of  relief,  he  requested  the  commanders  of  tht 
companies  to  hold  a  conference  with  htm,  in  the  eastte,  on  the  subject 
of  a  surrender.  While  engaged  in  conversationy  Ensign  ACackay,  who 
had  entered  the  castle  along  with  the  two  captains,  w<ent  down  stairs,  and 
having  informed  the  earl's  men  below  that  he  had  surrendered,  induced 
them  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  Having  secured  their  arms,  he  took 
the  keys  from  the  porter,  and,  opening  the  gates,  admitted  his  party. 
He  then  went  up  stairs  with  them,  and,  entering  the  dining-^room,  seized 
the  ear].  Lord  Macleod,  and  the  whole  officers.* 

Whilst  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  deliberating  upon  the  course  he 
should  adopt  for  finally  suppressing  the  rebellion,  his  unfortunate  kins- 
man, disheartened  by  his  recent  disaster,  was  entirely  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  his  own  personal  safety.     After  leaving  the  field,  Charles, 
escorted  by  a  large  body  of  horse,  crossed  the  river  Nairn  at  the  ford 
of  Falie,  about  lour  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.     Having  halted  a 
short  time  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nairn,  during  which  ho  held  a 
eoDSttltatioQ  with  his  friends,  Charles  dismissed  the  horse  and  most  of 
his  attendants,  with  itistructions  to  assemble  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch, 
where  they  were  directed  to  wait  for  further  orders.    Taking  along  witl< 
him  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  O'SuUivan,  Captain  (XNeil,  John  Hay,  and 
a  few  other  persons,  Charles  set  out  fbr  Gortuleg,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Lovat's  steward,  where  he  arrived  about  sunset.     There,  for  the  first 
and  only  time,  the  prince  met  Lord  Lovat,  who,  on  learning  the  cause 
of  the  prince's  unexpected  visit,  became,  it  is  said,  almost  frantic;  and, 
anticipating  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  called  out  to  those  around  him 
to  chop  off  his  head.     In  a  little  time  the  aged  chief  regained  his  self^ 
possession,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  Charles  and  his  follow- 
ers in  relation  to  their  future  prospects.     As  it  was  not  considered  safe 
to  pass  the  night  so  near  the  royal  troops,  Charles  and  his  party,  after 
partaking  of  some  supper,  left  Gortuleg  about  ten  o'clock  for  Inver- 
gary,  the  seat  of  Macdonell  of  Glengary.     Before  leaving  Gortuleg 
the  prince  took  the  precaution  to  change  his  dress. 

The  prince  and  his  party  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  Invergary  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  Charles  began  to  experience  a  fore- 
taste of  the  miseries  he  was  destined  to  endure.  This  ancient  castle, 
ever  since  its  first  erection,  had  never  been  in  such  a  cheerless  condition 
as  that  in  which  Charles  now  found  it.  Unprovided  with  furniture  or 
provisions,  and  inhabited  by  a  solitary  domestic,  it  seemed  to  warn  the 
unfortunate  fugitives  that  they  were  unwelcome  within  its  walls,  and  that 
they  must  speedily  look  out  for  a  more  hospitable  place  of  retreat. 
Overcome  by  fatigue,  the  whole  party  lay  down  upon  the  floor,  in  their 
clothes,  and  fell  asleep.  After  reposing  several  hours,  they  rose,  but 
had  nothing  to  eat  till  Edward  Burke,  servant  to  Alexander  Macleod, 

•  Life  of  George,  earl  of  Cromarty  :  London,  1746.     Boyse,  p.  165. 
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one  of  the  party,  observing  a  net  in  the  water  of  Gary,  pulled   it  out 
and  caught  two  salmoui  on  which  they  dined. 

With  the  exception  of  O^SoUivan,  0*Neil,  and  Edward  Burke,  wbo^ 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  country  was  selected  as  the  prince's  g^ide^ 
all  the  party  took  leave  of  Charles  at  Invergary.     Before  leaTing^  the 
castle,  Charles,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  disguise  himself  pot  od 
Burke's  coat ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  set  out  for  LiOcfa 
Arkaig  in  Lochaber,  accompanied  by  his  three  attendants,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  Donald  Cameron  of  Olen- 
pean.     Charles  slept  the  following  night,  that  of  Friday  the  eighteenth, 
at  M ewboll,  where  he  and  his  small  party  were  well  entertainied.     From 
MewboU  they  set  out  next  morning  for  Glenboisdale.     At  Loch  Morar 
they  waited  several  hours  for  a  boat  to  carry  them  across;  but,  not 
finding  one,  they  were  obliged,  from  the  road  being  impracticable  for 
horses,  to  abandon  them  and  to  walk  on  foot  to  Glenbobdale,  which  they 
reached  on  Sunday  the  twentieth,  after  great  &tigue,  having  crossed 
two  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  in  their  route. 

Presuming  that  Charles  still  meant  to  make  a  stand.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray and  the  other  chiefs  who  remained  with  the  army  retired  to  Ruthven, 
where,  including  Cluny's  men  whom  they  met  on  their  retreat,  they  as- 
sembled a  force  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  men.  From  the  want 
of  provisions  it  was  impossible  to  keep  such  a  body  together  for  any  length 
of  time ;  and  a  message  from  Charles,  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle, 
desiring  them  to  disperse,  hastened  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  inevi- 
table. In  thus  resigning  the  contest  which  by  his  inconsiderate  rashness 
he  had  provoked,  Charles  showed  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  that 
magnanimity  which  many  of  his  followers  ascribed  to  him.  Notwith- 
standing their  recent  reverse,  there  existed  no  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  brave  men  who  had  risked  their  all  for  him  to  continue  the  war. 
They  might  not  have,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  vindicating  the  claim  of 
an  ungrateful  prince  in  the  field ;  but,  under  his  leadership,  they  might 
have  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  forced  the  government  to  grant  them 
favourable  terms.  In  extenuation  of  the  prince's  conduct,  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  set  of 
contemptible  advisers,  who  prejudiced  him  against  his  best  friends,  and 
instilled  into  his  mind  a  conviction  that  he  had  been  betrayed  at  Cullo- 
den.  How  far  the  conduct  of  Lord  George  Murray,  after  that  event, 
may  have  determined  Charles  to  take  the  course  he  did,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  but  if  Charles,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  immediately 
after  the  battle,  hesitated  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  his  recep- 
tion of  the  following  document,  under  the  hand  of  Lord  George  Mur-  ; 
ray,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  induce  him  to  continue  the  contest: 

**  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

*'  As  no  person  in  these  kingdoms  ventured  more  frankly  in  the 
cause  than  myself,  and  as  I  had  more  at  stake  than  almost  all  the  others 
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It  together,  8o»  to  be  surey  I  caimot  but  be  very  deeply  affected  witfa 
lar  late  loss  and  present  situation ;  but  I  deciare»  that  were  your  royal 
ighness's  penon  in  safe^,  the  loss  of  the  cause,  and  the  mislbrtnnate  and 
inhappy  situation  of  my  countrymen,  is  the  only  thing  that  grieves  me, 
ibr  I  thank  God  I  have  resolution  to  bear  my  own  fiimily's  ruin  with- 
l^tut  a  grudge.      Sir,  you  will,  I  hope,  upon  this  occasion,  pardon  me,  if 
I  mention  a  few  truths.  Which  all  the  gentlemen  of  our  army  seem  con- 
vinced of. 

^  It  was  highly  wrong  to  have  set  up  the  royal  standard  without  hav* 
log  positive  assurances  from  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  that  he  would 
assist  you  with  all  his  force ;  and  as  your  royal  fiunily  lost  the  crown  of 
tiiese  realms  upon  the  account  of  France,  the  world  did  and  bad  reason 
lo  expect  that  France  would  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to 
restore  your  august  family. 

*'  I  must  also  acquaint  your  royal  highness,  that  we  were  all  fully 
convinced  that  Mr  O'Sulivan,  whom  your  royal  highness  trusted  with 
the  n^ost  essential  things  with  regard  to  your  operations,  was  exceedingly 
unfit  for  it,  and  committed  gross  blunders  on  every  occasion  of  moment. 
He  whose  business  it  was,  did  not  so  much  as  visit  the  ground  where 
we  were  to  be  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  it  was  a  iatal  error  to  al- 
low the  enemy  these  walb  upon  their  left,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  break  them,  and  they,  with  their  front  fire,  and  flanking  us  when 
we  went  upon  the  attack,  destroyed  us  without  any  possibility  of  our 
breaking  them,  and  our  Atbole  men  have  lost  a  full  half  of  their  offi- 
cers and  men.     I  wish  Mr  O'Sulivan  had  never  got  any  other  charge 
in  the  army  than  the  care  of  the  baggage,  which,  I  am  told,  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  and  understood.     I  never  saw  him  in  time  of  action, 
neither  at  Gladsmuir,  Falkirk,  nor  In  the  last,  and  his  orders  were  vastly 
confused. 

^*  The  want  of  provisions  was  another  misfortune  which  had  the  most 
fatal  consequence.     Mr  Hay,  whom  your  royal  highness  trusted  with 
the  principal  direction  of  ordering  provisions  of  late,  and  without  whose 
orders  a  boll  of  meal  or  farthing  of  money  was  not  to  be  delivered,  has 
served  your  royal  highness  egregiously  ill.     When  I  spoke  to  him,  he 
told  me  the  thing  is  ordered,  it  will  be  got,  &c, ;  but  he  neglected  his 
duty  to  such  a  degree,  that  our  ruin  might  probably  have  been  pre- 
vented had  he  done  his  duty.     In  short,  the  three  last  days  which  were 
^  critical,  our  army  was  starved.     This  was  the  reason  our  night  march 
was  rendered  abortive,  when  we  possibly  might  have  surprised  and  de- 
feat the  enemy  at  Nairn ;  but  for  want  of  provisions  a  third  of  the  army 
^^tered  to  Inverness,  &c.  and  the  other  who  marched  had  not  spirits 
to  make  it  so  quick  as  was  necessary,  being  really  faint  for  want  of 
provisions. 

"  The  next  day,  which  was  the  fatal  drfy,  if  we  had  got  plenty  of 
provisions  we  might  have  crossed  the  water  of  Nairn,  and  drawn  up  so 
advantageously,  that  we  would  have  obliged  the  enemy  to  come  to  us, 
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for  they  were  retoived  to  fight  at  ail  hazards  at  prodigious  disadvanl 
and  probably  we  would  in  that  case  have  done  by  theniy  as  they  nnbi 
pily  have  done  by  us.     In  short,  Mr  O'Sulivan  and  Mr  Hay  had 
dered  themselves  odious  to  all  our  army,  and  had  disgusted  them  to 
a  degree,  that  they  had  bred  a  mutiny  in  all  ranks,  that  had  not  tMI 
battle  oome  on,  they  were  to  have  represented  their  grievances  to  yoiff  I 
royal  highness  for  a  remedy.     For  my  own  part,  I  never  had  any  par* 
ticular  discussion  with  either  of  them ;  but  I  ever  thought  them  uscs^ 
pable  and  unfit  to  serve  in  the  stations  they  were  placed  in. 

«  Your  royal  highness  knows  I  always  told  I  had  no  design  to  con- 
tinue  in  the  army.  I  would  of  late,  when  I  came  last  from  Atb(4cf 
have  resigned  my  commission ;  but  all  my  friends  told  me  it  mighi'  'm 
of  prejudice  to  the  cause  at  such  a  critical  time.  I  hope  vo^^i  roval 
highness  will  now  accept  of  my  demission.  What  commc  .^o  you  ha?e 
for  me  in  any  other  situation,  please  honour  me  with  them. — I  am,  with 
great  zeal.  Sir,  your  royal  highness's  most  dutiful  and  humble  aeiTaott 

"  George  Muri^^v. 
**  Buthven,  I7th  April,  1746. 

<*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  keep  500  pieces,  which  shant  be  dis- 
posed upon  except  you  give  leave."  * 

It  would  appear  from  the  preceding  document,  that  Lord  Greorge 
Murray,  who,  of  all  men,  was  the  best  judge  of  the  propriety  oi  trying 
another  campaign,  did  not  in  the  least  contemplate  that  Charles  would 
abandon  the  enterprise.     His  own  opinion  was,  that  the  war  should  be 
continued ;  and  when  be  heard  that  Charles  had  resolved  to  depart  for 
France,  he  sent  Secretary  Hay  to  Glenboisdale  with  a  message  to 
Charles,  to  dissuade  him  against  such  a  step;  but  Charles  informed  Hay 
that  his  resolution  was  fixed.     Lord  George  maintained  that  the  High- 
landers **  could  have  made  a  summer's  campaign  without  the  risk  of  any 
misfortune:  they  could  have  marched  through  the  hills  to  places  in  Banff- 
shire, Aberdeenshire,  the  Meams,  Perthshire,  Lochaber,  and  Argjle»i^ 
by  ways  that  regular  troops  could  not  have  followed ;  and  if  they,  (tb« 
regular  troops,)  had  ventured  among  the  mountains,  it  must  have  beea 
attended  with  great  danger  and  difficulty :  their  convoys  might  have  been 
cut  off,  and  opportunities  would  have  offered  to  attack  them  with  sJiaost 
a  certainty  of  success.    And  though  the  Highlanders  had  neither  money 
nor  magazines,  they  would  not  have  starved  in  that  season  of  the  yettrso 
long  as  there  were  sheep  and  cattle :  they  could  also  have  separated 
themselves  in  two  or  three  different  bodies,  got  meal  for  some  days'  pro- 
vision,— met  again  at  a  place  appointed,  and  might  have  fallen  upon  the 
enemy  when  they  least  expected :  they  could  have  marched  in  three 
days  what  would  have  taken*  regular  troops  five :  nay,  had  those  take" 

*  From  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  possession  of  his  Mi^esty. 
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ke  high  roads  as  ofteo  as  tkey  would  have  been  obliged  upon  account 
their  carriages,  it  would  hare  taken  them  ten  or  twelve  days.     In 
they  might  have  been  so  harassed  and  fatigaed  that  they  must 
ive  been  in  the  greatest  distress  and  difficulties,  and  at  length  proba- 
ly  been  destroyed,  at  least  much  might  have  been  expected  by  gaining 
time:  perhaps  the  Highlanders  might  have  been  enabled  to  have  made 
an  offensiTe  instead  of  a  defensive  war."  * 

After  receiTing  Charies  s  orders  to  disperM,  the  officers  at  Ruthven^ 
to  use  an  expression  of  one  of  themselvesyf  "  took  a  melancholy  leave 
of  each  other,"  and  went  off  in  different  directions  to  secure  their  per* 
sonal  safety,  and  the  common  men  proceeded  straight  to  their  respective 
homes. 

While  Secretary  Hay  was  at  Boisdale,  Charles  drew  up  a  letter  to  the 
ehie&,  stating  the  reasons  of  his  departure,  which  he  inclosed  in  one  to 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,:^  with  instructions  to  show  it  to  them,  but  to  keep 
it  as  long  back  as  he  conveniently  could.     He  stated  that  it  was  "  of  the 
last  eoQsequehce"  to  ocmceal  his  departure  on  some  pretext  or  other, 
which  he  enjoined  him  to  contrive,  and  to  recommend,  particularly  to 
every  person  to  whom  be  showed  the  paper,  to  follow  the  same  course. 
In  n^g  this  precaution  Charles  probably  wished  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment in  ignorance  of  his  design  to  leave  the  kingdom.     The  letter  to 
the  chiefe,  which,  though  written  on  or  before  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
the  date  of  the  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  is  post-dated  the  twenty- 
eighth,  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  allowing  Sir  Thomas  to  withhold  it  for 
a  few  days,  by  which  time  Charles  expected  that  he  would  be  On  his  way 
to  the  Long  island,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  vessel  to  carry  him  to 
France.     The  letter  to  the  chie&  runs  thus : — 

"  For  the  Chiefs,^- 

**  When  I  came  into  this  country,  it  was  my  only  view  to  do  all 
in  my  power  for  your  good  and  safety.  This  X  will  always  do  as  long 
as  life  is  in  me.  But  alas  I  I  see  with  grief  I  can  at  present  do  little  for 
you  on  this  side  the  water,  for  the  only  thing  that  can  bow  be  done  is 
to  defend  yourselves  till  the  French  assist  you,  if  not  to  be  able  to  make 
better  terms.  To  effectuate  this,  the  only  way  is  to  assemble  in  a  body 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  take  measures  for  the  best,  which  you 
that  know  the  country  are  only  judges  of.  I'his  makes  me  be  of  little 
use  here ;  whereas,  by  my  going  into  France  instantly,  however  danger- 
oi«3  it  be,  I  will  certainly  engage  the  French  couit  either  to  assbt  us 
effectually  and  powerfully,  or  at  least  to  procure  you  such  terms  as  you 
would  not  obtain  otherways.  My  presence  there,  I  flatter  myself,  will 
have  more  effect  to  bring  this  sooner  to  a  determination  than  any  body 
else,  for  several  reasons ;  one  of  which  I  will  mention  here ;  viz.  it  is 


»  Account  of  the  battle  of  Cufioden,  &c.    Lend.  1749. 
t  Maxwell  of  Kirkoonnel.  t  See  this  Letter  in  the  Appendix. 
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/iiought  to  be  a  politick,  (policy,)  tboogh  a  fabe  one,  of  the  French  co 
not  to  restore  our  master,  but  to  keep  a  continual  civil  war  in 
country,  which  renders  the  English  government,  less  powerful,  and 
consequence  themselves  more.     This  is  absolutely  destroyed  by  mf 
leaving  the  country,  which  nothing  else  but  this  will  persuade  them  that 
this  play  cannot  last,  and  if  not  remedied,  the  Elector  will  soon  be  m< 
despotick  as  the  French  king,  which,  I  should  think,  will  oblige  them 
to  strike  the  great  stroke,  which  is  always  in  their  power,  however  averse 
they  may  have  been  to  it  for  the  time  past.     Before  leaving  off,  I  most 
recommend  to  you,  that  all  things  should  be  decided  by  a  council  of  all 
your  chiefs,  or,  in  any  of  your  absence,  the  next  cooimander  of  yoor 
several  corps  with  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George 
Murray,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  will  stick  by  you  to  the  very  last    Mj 
departure  should  be  kept  as  long  private  and  concealed  as  possible  od 
one  pretext  or  other  which  you  will  fall  upon.     May  the  Almighty  bless 
and  direct  you."* 

At  Glenboisdale  Charles  was  joined  by  Clanranald,  Lockhart,  youDgfr 
of  Camwath,  ^neas  Macdonald,  the  banker,  and  several  other  adher- 
ents, who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  embarking  for  the  isles, 
where,  from  the  number  of  cruizers  which  hovered  among  the  Hebri- 
des, they  considered  he  would  run  greater  risk  than  if  he  remained  on 
the  mainland.     Charles  seemed   disposed   to   adopt  this  advice;  but 
O'Sullivan  being  adverse  to  it,  and  having  represented  the  great  pro- 
bability of  speedily  finding  a  ship  among  the  isles  to  convey  him  to 
France,  and  the  great  danger  of  staying  where  he  was,  the  prince  ad- 
hered to  his  determination  of  seeking  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  Long 
island.     With  the  intention  of  soliciting  the  protection  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  Charles  sent  to  Kinlochmoidart 
for  one  Donald  Macleod,  a  trust-worthy  person  whom  he  wished  to  in- 
trust with  his  despatches.     Macleod  had  been  at  Inverness  shipping 
a  cargo  of  meal  for  Skye  when  Charles  entered  that  town,  and  had  been 
employed  to  accompany  ^neas  Macdonald  to  the  island  of  Barra,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  over  a  sum  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  which  was  lying  there.     They  had  reached  Kinlochmoidart 
on  their  way  back,  and  were  about  setting  out  for  Inverness,  when 
Macdonald  received  a  letter  from  the  prince  announcing  his  defeat,  and 
requesting  him  to  repair  to   Borodale.      On  receiving  this  message 
Macleod  immediately  set  out,  and  in  passing  through  a  forest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenboisdale,  he  observed  a  solitary  wanderer  among  ^* 
trees,  who  immediately  came  forward  and  asked  him  if  he  was  Donald 
Macleod  of  Gualtergill  in  Skye.     Macleod  answered  that  he  was,  and 
having  recognised  the  prince  in  the  person  of  his  interrogator,  he  stated 
that  he  was  at  his  service.     **  Then,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  see,  Don- 

•  From  a  copy  among  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty,  thus  V^ 
on  the  back  in  Charles's  own  hand :— «*  The  Prince's  Letter  to  ye  Chiefs  in  parting  fro* 
Scotland,  174^.** 
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aid,  I  am  in  distress.  I  therefore  throw  myself  into  your  bosom ;  do  with 
me  what  you  like.  I  hear  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  fit  to  be  trusted." 
The  aged  Highlander  doubting  his  capacity  to  serve  him,  Charles  stated 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  mission  on  which  he  intended  to  send  him. 
Macleod,  startled  at  the  proposal,  positively  refused  to  undertake  the 
task;  and  having  remonstrated  with  Charles  upon  the  impropriety  of 
asking  the  protection  of  men  who  had,  bontrary  to  their  promise,  taken 
part  against  him,  he  abandoned  his  design."* 

*  During  the  few  days  that  Charles  spent  at  Glenboisdale,  he  is  said  to 
have  wavered  in  his  plans.  Though  informed  of  the  dispersion  of  his 
troops,  he  had  hopes  that  a  good  many  might  still  be  collected  as  occa- 
sion offered.  He  is  said  even  to  have  entertained  thoughts  of  again 
assembling  his  scattered  forces,  and  acting  on  the  defensive.  He  sent 
a  few  men,  with  whom  Clanranald  had  supplied  him,  on  all  sides  to  ob- 
tain intelligence,  but  they  brought  nothing  fiivourable;  and  accounts 
which  he  received  from  the  isle  of  Skye,  that  Lord  Loudon  was  about 
to  come  over  immediately  to  the  coast  of  Arisaig,  joined  to  a  report,  which, 
however^  turned  out  to  be  false,  that  a  detachment  of  the  duke  of  Cum« 
berland's  army  had  already  reached  Fort  Augustus,  hastened  his  depart- 
ure from  the  mainland. f 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  Charles, 
accompanied  by  O'Sullivan,  0*Niel,  Allan  Macdonald,  a  catholic  priest 
of  Clanranald's  family,  and  Edward  Burke,  embarked  in  an  eight-oared 
boat  at  Borodale,  in  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  where  he  had  first  landed. 
Besides  the  persons  enumerated,  and  Donald  Macleod  who  acted  as  pilot, 
there  were  seven  boatmen.     Charles  sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  at  the  feet  of  the  pilot.     Macleod,  who  observed  indications  of  an 
approaching  storm,  had  advised  Charles  to  postpone  his  voyage  till  next 
day ;  but  the  prince  was  so  intent  upon  proceeding,  that  he  would  not 
put  ofi^  his  departure.     Four  pecks  of  oatmeal  were  all  the  provision  the 
whole  party  carried  along  with  them,  and  the  only  cooking  utensil  was 
a  pot  which  Macleod  had  taken  care  to  provide. 
•  Charles  soon  had  pccelsion  to  repent  of  his  obstinacy  in  not  listening 
to  the  advice  of  the  aged  mariner;  for  before  the  boat  had  proceeded  &r, 
a  storm  arose,  which  is  described  by  Macleod  as  the  most  violent  he  had 
ever  witnessed,  though  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  seafaring  man.     The 
danger  was  greatly  increased  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  to  add  to 
the  distress  of  the  party,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.    Vivid  flashes 
of  lightning  which  threw  a  momentary   gleam  over  the  face  of  the 
troubled  deep,  and  the  crash  of  the  thunder  which  rolled  over  the  heads 
of  the  afirighted  party,  increased  the  horrors  of  the  scene.     Unprovided 
with  a  compass,  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  course  they  were 
steering;   but  they  had,  from  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  no  alter- 
native but  to  go  before  the  wind,  and,  in  the  event  of  escaping  the 

•  Macleod's  Narrative.  t  Kirkconnel  M& 
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fury  of  the  wares,  running  the  risk  of  being  driven  upon  Skye,  ^bere 
tbe  prioce  might  Ml  into  the  bands  of  the  miliHa  who  were  in  that 
island.  But  all  their  apprehensions  of  danger  on  this  score  were  remoTed, 
by  disooTering  at  day-break  that  they  were  on  the  coast  of  the  Long 
iiUand.  At  seven  o*clock  in  the  morning  they  landed  with  great  diffi- 
culty at  Rossinishy  a  point  of  land  on  the  north-east  of  Benbecub,  one  of 
the  islands  which  form  the  group  called  the  Long  island.  Having  se* 
cured  their  boat,  Charles  and  his  party  entered  an  uninhabited  hut,  io 
which  they  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  and  dry  their  clothes, 
which  were  saturated  with  rain  and  salt-water.  Charles  purchased  a 
cow,  which  was  immediately  slaughtered ;  and  which,  with  the  small 
quantity  of  meal  provided  by  Donald  Maeleod,  served  to  support  the 
party  during  the  time  they  remained  on  the  island.* 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  using  every  effort  to  capture 
the  persons  of  the  young  Chevalier  and  his  principal  adherents.    For 
this  purpose,  sev^al  detachments  were  sent  out  by  the  duke  from  hk 
camp  at  Inverness  in  different  directions,  and  as  he  was  desirous  that 
Charles  should  not  fidl  alive  into  his  hands,  his   instructions  to  the 
commanders  of  the  detaehments  were  to  make  no  prisoners.     One  of 
these  detachments,  under  Colonel  Cockayne,  proceeded  to  Moy  castie, 
and  after  shooting  some  fogitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  man- 
sion, and  massacring  some  old  men,  women  and  cfaUdr^i,  returned  to 
Inverness,  carrying  along  with  them  Lady  Mackintosh,  who,  <m  ber 
arrival  there,  was  committed  to  custody  by  the  duke.     Another  party 
went  to  castle  Downie,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  whieh  they  burnt  to  the 
ground,  having  previously  secured  a  large  quantity  of  booty,  which  tfaej 
carried  to  Inverness*     A  body  of  six  hundred  Grants  was  sent  into  the 
Erasers'  country  to  reduce  and  disarm  that  powerfol  clan ;  and  the  Mon- 
roes, Maekays,  and  Sutherlands,  were  scattered  over  the  shires  of  Boss, 
Cromarty,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  to  keep  the  disaffected  in  these 
eounties  in  qheek.     To  secure  the  passages  to  the  isles,  Lord  Fortrose, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Seafbrth,  proceeded  to  raise  the  Mackensies,  and 
orders  were  given  along  the  coast  to  prevent  any  suspicious  persons 
from  making  their  esoape  by  sea.     Cobham's  and  Lord  Mack  Ker's  dia- 
goons  were  posted  ak>ng  the  east  coast,  and  bodies  of  militia  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  passes  leading  into  the  Highlands  to  intercept  all  persons 
who  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the  lowlands.     The  pass  of  Stirling  va* 
also  guarded  by  a  detachment  posted  at  the  Fords  of  the  Frew,  uid  the 
Edinburgh  regiment  was  spread  akmg  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  to  apprehend  such  of  the  insurgents  as  might  attempt  to  crotf 
that  arm  of  the  sea.     Besides  Ihese  difibrent  detaehments,  a  body  of 
seventeen  hundred  militia,  under  the   earl  of  Loudon,   the  laird  of 
Maoleod,  and  Sir  Alexander  Maedonald,  the  last  of  whom  had  raised 


«  Genuine  and  True  Journal  of  the  most  miraculous  Escape  of  the  young  ChevattOi 
by  an  EiigUshman.     London,  1749.     Macleod's  Narrative. 
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hb  men  beibve  tbe  battle  of  Callodeo,  and  another  body  of  eiglu  hun- 
dred Argyleshire  men  luder  General  Campbellt  afterwards  duke  of  Ar- 
gyie,  spread  themselves  over  Lochaber,  all  eager  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  prince,  in  short,  no  means  were  neglected  to  attain  this  ot^ct ; 
and  the  blood-thirsty  pnreners  required  no  other  stividns  to  nrge  them 
DO  than  the  splendid  reward  of  thirty  thousand  poundsi  which  had  been 
offered  for  tbe  capture  of  the  royal  iigitive. 

The  departure  of  Charles  from  Lochaanoagh  was  not  known  at  In- 
verness till  some  days  after  he  had  sailed,  and  the  supposed  place  of  his 
destinaticm  become  a  matter  of  interesting  specolatioa.     No  doubt  coald 
exist  that  he  designed  to  seek  refuge  among  the  western  islands,  and  as 
St  Kilcla  is  tbe  most  distant  and  the  least  frequented  of  the  whole,  it  was 
supposed  that  Charles  had  repaired  thither.     Acting  on  this  supposition. 
General   Campbell  collected  some  sloops  of  war  and  transports,  and 
bftTiug  embarked  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  set  sail  for  St  Kilda. 
After  toi>ehing  at  Barra  and  some  other  islaads,  and  searefaiag  fur  the 
priDce,  he  approached  St  Kilda,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  alarmed  at 
the  stgbt  of  the  fleet,  fled  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  cliffii  of  the 
rocks.      Landing  with  some  of  his  forces,  the  general  inquired  at  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  discovered  in  their  recesses,  what  had  be- 
come of  the  "  Pretender ;"  but  these  people  answered,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, that  they  bad  never  heard  of  such  a  person, — that  they  had 
indeed  been  informed  that  their  laird  (Madeod)  bad  lately  been  at  war 
with  a  woman  a  great  way  abroad,  and  that  he  had  overcome  her.    This, 
they  added,  was  all  they  knew  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  world.     General 
Campbell,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  statement,  made  a  search  over 
the  island,  but  not  finding  any  strangers,  returned  to  the  main  land, 
after  visiting  South  Uist.* 

Anticipating  the  utter  ruin  which  awaited  them  and  thear  followers,  if 
no  attempt  was  made  to  resist  the  meditated  designs  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  several  chiefr  and  otbersf  hekl  a  aseeting  at  Mortkiig  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  at  which  they  entered  into  a  bond  for  their  mutual 
defence,  and  agreed  never  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  make  a  gpeoeral 
peace,  without  the  conseat  of  the  whole.  They  may  be  suppoaed  to 
have  come  to  this  resolwtioD  the  more  readily,  as  a  sum  of  thirty^five 
thousand  louis-d^ors  bad  been  received  a  few  days  before  by  two  French 
^igates  whieh  had  arrived  on  the  west  coast.  By  the  bond  of  assoeia- 
tioD,  the  chiefe  agreed,  and  solemnly  promised,  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, to  raise  in  behalf  of  the  prince  and  in  defence  of  their  coiui- 
try,  as  many  able-bodied  armed  men  as  they  could  on  their  respective 
properties,  and  they  farther  promised  and  agreed  that  the  following 
clans,  viz.  Lochiel,  Glengary,    Clanranald,  Stewarts  of  Appin,  Kep- 

•  Genuine  and  True  Journal,  p.  7.     Heme's  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  232, 
t  There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen  present ;  among  whom  were  Lochiel,  young 
Clanranald,  Barisdale,  Dr  Cameron,  John  Roy  Stewart,  old  Glenbucket,  Secretary  Mur- 
ray, and  Cameron  of  Dungallon.     Lord  Lovat  was  also  present,  but  by  accident. 
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poch,  Barisdale,  Mackinnons  and  Macleods,  should  assemble  on  Thurs- 
day the  fifteenth  of  May  at  Auchnicarry,  in  the  braes  of  Lochaber. 
To  facilitate  the  junction  of  the  different  corps  with  all  possible  speed, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Erasers  of  Aird  and  the  other  Jacobite  clans 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Ness,  should  join  the  people  of  Glenmo- 
riston  and  Glengary,  and  that  the  Frasers  of  Stratherrick,  the  Mack- 
intoshes and  Macphersonsy  should  assemble  and  meet  at  the  most 
convenient  place  in  Badenoch  on  the  same  day ; — ^that  the  Macgregors, 
and  Menzies*  and  Glenlyon's  people  should  march  to  Rannoch  aud 
join  the  Rannoch  and  Athole  men,  and  be  kept  in  readiness  to  receive 
intelligence  and  orders  to  meet  the  main  body  in  the  braes  of  Mar,  or 
at  any  other  place  that  might  be  considered  convenient, — ^that  Gor- 
don of  Glenbucket  and  Colonel  Roy  Stewart  should  intimate  the  re- 
solutions of  the  meeting  to  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  Lords  Ogilvy  and 
Pitsligo,  the  Farquharsons,  and  the  other  principal  gentlemen  in  the 
north,  who  were  to  be  directed  to  fix  a  place  of  rendezvous  among 
themselves,  and  that  Macpherson  of  Cluny  and  Colonel  Roy  Stewart 
should  advertise  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  Mackintoshes  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  better  to  conceal  their  de- 
signs from  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  assembled  chiefs  agreed  not  to 
discover  or  reveal  to  any  of  their  men  or  inferior  officers,  the  agreement 
they  had  entered  into,  nor  the  day  and  place  of  rendezvous,  till  they 
had  assembled  their  respective  corps.  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  should 
any  one  engaged  in  the  association  make  separate  terms  for  himself,  he 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  to  the  prince,  and  be  treated  by  his 
associates  as  an  enemy.* 

The  associated  chiefe  had  been  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations, 
not  one  of  them  being  able,  for  various  reasons,  to  meet  on  the  day 
appointed.  Clanranald's  people  refused  to  leave  their  own  country,  and 
many  of  Glengary's  had  delivered  up  their  arms.  Lochgary  came  with 
a  small  party  to  Invermely  on  the  twentieth  of  May ;  but,  after  staying 
one  night,  he  crossed  Loch  Arkaig  and  did  not  return.  Lochiel  and 
Barisdale  met  at  Auchnicarry,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  the  twenty- 
first  or  twenty -second  of  May,  but  with  very  few  men,  and  they  were 
almost  surprised  by  a  large  party  of  the  government  forces  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty -third,  who  took  an  officer  and  two  of  Lochiel's  men 
prisoners.  The  Highlanders  immediately  dispersed,  and  Lochiel,  seeing 
no  chance  of  making  an  effectual  stand  under  existing  circumstances, 
wrote  a  circular  to  his  brother  chiefs,  advising  them  to  disperse  their 
people;  but,  as  great  expectations  were  entertained  that  the  French 
king  would  send  assistance,  he  requested  them  to  preserve  their  arms  as 
long  as  possible.f 

Conceiving  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
was  to  march  into  the  Highlands  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  the  duke 

•  Appendix  to  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  No.  xlvii.  f  Ibid.  JNo.  L. 
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of  Cumberland  began,  about  the  middle  of  May,  to  make  prefNUUtioiu 
A>r  his  journey.  He  had  in  the  begioDiog  of  that  month  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, ordering  the  insurgent  clans  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  mandate,  and  the  continuance  of  con- 
siderable armed  parties  convinced  him  that  the  Highlands  could  never 
be  reduced  without  the  presence  of  a  considerable  army  stationed  in  a 
central  district.  Having  pitched  upon  Fort  Augustus  for  his  new  head- 
quarters, the  duke  left  Inverness,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  with  eleven 
battalions  of  foot  and  Kingston's  horse,  and  reached  Fort  Augustus  next 
day.  Charles  had  intended  to  make  this  place  a  rallying  point  in  case  of 
a  defeat ;  but  his  plan  was  rejected  by  the  chie&,  and,  that  it  might  not 
be  serviceable  to  the  royal  troops,  the  buildings  had  been  blown  up. 
No  accommodation  being  therefore  found  for  the  duke's  army,  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  turf  hut  with  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  covered  with  green  sods  and  boughs,  was  erected  by  Lord 
Loudon's  Highlanders  for  the  use  of  his  royal  highness.* 

Resolving  to  inflict  a  signal  chastisement  upon  the  rebels,  the  duke 
sent,  from  his  camp  at  Fort  Augustus,  detachments  of  his  troops  in 
all  directions,  which  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
committed  excesses  scarcely  paralleled  in  history,  resembling,  though 
perhaps  on  a  minor  scale,  those  committed  by  the  hosts  of  Hyder  Ali, 
when  that  merciless  destroyer  burst  into  the  Carnatic     The  seats  of 
Lochiel,    Glengary,   Kinlochmoidart,  Keppoch,  Cluny,  Glengyle,  and 
others,  were  plundered  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  houses  of  the  common  people  shared  the  same  fate.f     Major  Lock- 
hart,  whose  name  by  his  cruelties  on  this  occasion  has  obtained  an  in- 
iamous  notoriety,  marched  with  a  detachment  into  the  country  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Barisdale,  and  laid  waste  and  destroyed  their  dwellings. 
Some  of  these  poor  people  had  obtained  protections  from  Lord  Loudon ; 
but  the  major  disregarded  them,  and  told  the  people  who  had  them,  that 
i^ot  even  a  warrant  from  Heaven  should  prevent  him  from  executing  his 
orders.      Another  corps,  under  Lord  George   Sackville,  ravaged  the 
country  about  the  glens  of  Moidart,  while  others  carried  fire  and  desola- 
tion through  other  districts.     Not  contented  with  destroying  the  coun- 
try, these  blood-hounds  either  shot  the  men  upon  the  mountains,  or 
murdered  them  in  cold  blood.     The  women,  after  witnessing  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  brothers  murdered  before  their  eyes,  were  subjected 
to  brutal  violence,  and  then  turned  out  naked  with  their  children  to 
starve  on  the  barren  heaths.     A  whole  family  was  inclosed  in  a  barn, 
and  consumed  to  ashes.      So  alert  were  these  ministers  of  vengeance, 
that  in  a  few  days,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  volunteer  who  served 

*  Boyse,  p.  169. 
f  The  booty  taken  must  have  been  considerable,  as  in  one  instance,  that  of  Glengary 
House,  the  party  who  plundered  it,  consisting  of  two  hundred  men,  had  the  following 
allowances  made  as  their  shares,  viz.  every  captain,  £11  Ss. ;  each  subaltern,  £5  18s. ; 
a  sergeant,  £1 10s. ;  a  corporal,  £1 ;  and  every  common  soldier,  15s.,  clear  of  all  deduc- 
tions.—J9oyse,  p.  169. 
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hi  the  eipedition,  neither  home,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast,  was  to  be  sees 
within  the  eompaas  of  fifty  mika :  all  waa  roin,  silence,  and  desolatioo. 
Depriired  of  their  eatUe  and  their  small  stock  of  provisioDs  by  the  r^»- 
clous  soldiery,  the  hoary-headed  matron  and  sire,  the  widowed  mothei 
and  her  helpless  olEipring,  were  to  be  seen  dying  of  hunger,  stretched 
upon  the  bare  ground,  and  within  view  of  the  smoking  ruioa  of  their 
dwellings. 

It  B»ay  seem  surprising  that  the  Highkndeni  did  not  avenge  them* 
selves  upon  their  oppressors,  by  assassinatkig  such  stragglers  tti  fell  in 
their  way.     It  cannot  be  sopposed  that  men  in  whose  bosoms  the  spirit 
of  revenge  must  have  taken  deep  root,  would  have  spared  their  relent- 
less adversaries  from  any  scruple  as  to  the  mode  of  despatching  them ; 
nor  can  it  be  imagined  tkaA  the  Highlanders  could  not  have  seieeted  fit 
occasions  when  they  might  have  inflicted  vengeance  upon  individuals. 
The  reason  of  their  forbearance  probably  was,  that  such  a  aystem  of 
warfare,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  acts  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
military,  and  thus  increase  their  calamities.     Only  one   instance  is 
known  where  an  injured  person  attempted  to  avenge  himself.      This 
was  the  case  of  a  Highlander  who  had  his  house  burned,  his  cattle 
plundered,  and  his  son  killed,  while  defending  his  family,  who  were 
turned  out  in  the  snow.    Vowing  revenge,  he  watched  the  officer  who 
was  the  author  of  this  inhuman  outrage,  and  who,  he  W9S  infbrmec^  was 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  cloak  of  a  particular  kind.     This  officer  riding 
one  day  with  Captain  George  Munro  of  Culcairn  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
lent  him  his  cloak ;  and  while  marching  in  it  with  a  party  of  men  along 
the  side  of  Loch  Arkaig,  the  captain  was  shot  by  the  enraged  High- 
lander, who  perceived  t{ie  cloak,  but  could  not  distinguish  the  difference 
of  person.     The  man  escaped,  and  although  he  was  weU  known,  aad 
might  have  been  afterwards  apprehended,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  un- 
punished.* 

Of  the  immense  quantity  of  cattle  carried  of  by  Cumberland's  troops, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fitct  mentioned  in  a  journal  of  the 
periodyf  that  there  were  sometimee  two  thousand  in  one  drove^  Intelli- 
gence of  such  a  vast  accumulation  of  live  stodc  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
graziers  of  the  south,  numbers  of  them  went  to  Fort  Augustus  well 
provided  with  money,  which  they  laid  out  to  gveat  advanti^.  Some 
of  the  people,  impelled  by  starvation,  repaired  to  the  camp  to  solicit 
from  the  spoilers  some  of  their  flocks,  to  preserve  an  existence ;  bat 
their  supplications  were  unheeded,  and  they  were  doomed  to  behold 

*  "  CoIoD^  Gnmt  of  Moy,  who  died  in  Aprils  18S2,  in  his  90th  year,  was  walking  along 
the  road  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  when  Culcairn  was  shot  A  turn  of  the  road  con- 
cealed him  from  the  soldiers  at  the  mpment,  but  when  he  came  in  sight  with  his  guni 
they  immediately  seized  him  upon  suspicion,  and  carried  him  to  Fort  William.  Afi»r 
a  short  confinement  he  was  released.  Colonel  Grant  entered  the  4Zd  as  a  Tolunteer,  or 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  afterwards  got  a  cadetshtp  in  India,  from  which  he  returned  witi 
a  handsome  fortune  nearly  fifty  years  ago." — Stewart's  Sketches,  vol.  i«  note,  p.  SSO. 

t  Scots  MHgaziiie,  vol.  viii.  p.  287. 
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their  ctMe  wAd  and  driven  awty*  whUe  fiuniae  atared  tkem  in  the 
ftee. 

The  atroeit«»  committed  by  the  dake  of  Cumberlaiid  and  kis  myr- 
midoDa»  must  have  been  peculiarly  revoltiiig  to  the  huttaae  and  generous 
mind  of  Lord  President  Forbes.  On  paying  his  respects  to  the  dnke  at 
Invemeesy  on  his  return  from  Skye,  he  took  occasion  to  hint  to  his  royal 
highness  that  the  laws  of  tiie  country  should  be  observed  even  by  his 
array ;  bat  the  duke,  who  entertained  very  different  ideas,  not  relish- 
ing such  an  intrusion  upon  his  authority,  cut  the  worthy  president  short 
with  this  exclamation,  *^  The  laws  of  the  country,  my  Liord  I  I'll  make 
a  brigade  give  lawsy  by  God  I*'  Judging  fiuther  remonstrance  to  be 
vain,  Forbes  dropped  the  subject,  and  was  c(Mnpelled  to  deplore  in  si« 
leoce  the  cruelties  which  he  could  not  prevent.  He  might  have  re- 
presented the  matter  to  the  government ;  but  he  was  perhaps  unwilling 
to  run  tbe  risk  of  incurring  its  di^leasure,  and  thereby  deprive  himself 
of  the  chance  of  being  afterwards  useful  in  saving  many  families  from 
ruin.* 

The  enormities  of  the  lawless  soldiery  were  not  confined  to  the  High- 
lands, bot  extended  to  all  the  adjoining  lowland  districts  where  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  was  known  to  exist.  The  houses  of  the  low  coun- 
try Jacobite  gentry  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  the  chapels  of 
the  Donjurant  episcopal  clergy,  as  well  as  the  more  humble  and  secluded 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  catholics,  were  either  razed  or  burnt 
to  the  ground.  So  accustomed  did  these  miscreants  become  with  deeds 
of  rapine  and  blood,  that  they  continued  their  ravages,  not  so  much 
from  a^  Reeling  of  revenge,  which  even  in  hearts  steeled  against  the  im- 
pulses of  humanity,  will  sometimes  recoil  at  its  own  atrocities,  as  from  a 
fiendish  pleasure  of  extending  the  havoc.  **  Rebd-huoting"  was  the 
term  adopted  by  the  ruffians  of  the  British  army  to  designate  their 
bloody  occupation. 

To  complete  the  work  of  extermination^  the  duke  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, denouncing  the  punishment  of  death,  by  hanging,  against  every 
person  who  should  harbour  the  insurgents,  and  a  similar  fiiie  was  de- 
clared to  await  such  as  should  conceal  arms^  ammunition,  or  any  other 
thing   belonging  to  tbe«n,  or  should  not  immediately  deliver  up  to 

*  How  far  any  rvmonstraoce  on  the  part  of  the  preiident  wouid  have  been  attended  to 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  statement : — '*  When  he  visited  I^ndon  In  the  end  of 
the  year,  (1746,)  fbr  the  purpose  of  settling  the  accounts  he  had  run  with  the  loyal  High- 
land militia,  he,  as  utnal,  went  t*  oeurt.  TIm  king,  whose  ear  had  been  offended  with 
repeated  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  the  military^  tibus  addressed  him  i^*  My  lord-presi- 
dent, you  are  the  person  1  most  wished  to  see.  Shocking  reports  have  been  circulated  of 
the  barbarities  committed  by  my  army  in  the  north  \  your  lordship  is,  of  all  men,  the 
best  able  tp  satisfy  me.'  *  I  wish  to  God,*  replied  the  presideot,  *  that  I  could,  oonsisU 
ently  with  truth,  assure  your  majesty  that  such  reports  are  destitute  of  foundation.'  The 
king,  as  was  his  custom,  turned  abruptly  away  from  the  president ;  whose  accounts,  next 
day,  were  passed  with  difficulty;  and,  as  report  says,  the  balance,  which  was  immense^ 
sever  fiiHy  paid  up."— ^n^i>a«aH»  Review,  toL  xiii.  Re9ie»  of  Hnrn^e  HiHory  of  ike 
RMiUm^ 
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persons  authorized  by  the  duke  to  receive  the  same,  any  properly  vr 
effects  in  their  possession  belonging  to  the  rebels.     In  compliance  with 
a  requisition  made  by  the  duke,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  about  the  end  of  May,  enjoined  the  ministers  of  the  different 
parishes  to  read  a  proclamation  from  the  pulpits,  in  which  they  them- 
selves, and  every  well  affected  person,  were  ordered  by  his  royal  high- 
ness to  use  every  exertion  to  discover  and  seize  the  unfortunate  fugi- 
tives; and  to  facilitate  their  discovery  and  apprehension,  the  clergy  were 
required  to  furnish  lists  of  the  names  of  all  persons  in  their  respective 
parishes  who  had  had  any  share  in  the  insurrection.     Many  clergymen, 
including  those  of  Edinburgh,  with  feelings  of  humanity  and  independ- 
ence which  did  them  honour,  refused  to  read  this  proclamation,  or  to 
comply  with  the  order  requiring  them  to  give  in  the  names  of  such  of 
their  parishioners  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  The  government, 
equally  intent  with  its  sanguinary  general  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
unfortunate  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  offered  rewards  for  appre- 
hending such  of  the  fugitives  as  might  land  in  Ireland,  and  instructious 
were  sent  to  the  British  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  in  alliance  with 
George  II.,  to  seize  all  who  might  seek  refuge  in  the  territories  of  such 
powers. 

The  guilt  of  all  these  acts  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  has  been  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  single  fact  that  he  issued 
no  orders  to  put  an  end  to  the  enormities  which  were  daily  committed, 
almost  under  his  own  eyes,  and  with  his  perfect  knowledge,  seems  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  justify  the  charge.     But  when  taken  in  connection  with 
Iiis  sanguinary  order  not  to  make  prisoners,  the  proofe  of  his  criminality 
are  evident.     Though  th^  foul  stain  of  wanton  cruelty  must  ever  attach 
to  the  British  army  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  commander  down 
to  the  private,  there  were  some  redeeming  exceptions  among  the  offi- 
cers, who  alleviated  the  sufferings,  and,  in  some  instances,  saved  the 
lives  of  the  devoted  Highlanders.     "  I  think  myself,"  says  Mr  Maxwell, 
<<  bound  in  justice,  to  let  the  reader  know  that  there  were  in  the  duke  of 
Cumberland's  army  officers  of  all  ranks,  whom  neither  the  prospect  of 
ingratiating  themselves  and  making  their  fortunes,  nor  the  contagion  of 
bad  example,  were  able  to  corrupt.     Some  of  those  that  had  done  the 
government  the  most  essential  services  were  as  conspicuous  now  for  their 
humanity  as  formerly  for  their  courage  and  conduct.     It  might  be  in- 
discreet to  be  particular, at  present;  but  their  names,  which  are  written 
with  indelible  characters  in  the  hearts  of  those  poor  people  that  owe  to 
them  the  preservation  of  their  being,  will  be  carefully  handed  down  to 
posterity.     They  are  already  known,  and  even,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
meet  with  the  applause  they  deserve  from  all  those  that  have  a  feilow- 
feeling  for  their  species." 

With  the  honourable  exceptions  here  alluded  to,  neither  the  duke  nor  i^^ 
obsequious  slaves  of  his  tyrannical  will,  ever  appear  to  have  felt  the  least 
compunction  for  the  miseries  they  inflictednipon  the  unfortunate'  High- 
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landers.  On  the  coDtrary,  they  seem  to  have  rerelled  amidst  the  ruin 
and  desolation  which  they  spread  around ;  and  when  their  occupation  of 
**  rebel-hunting"  was  gone,  by  the  destruction  of  their  victims,  they  en- 
deavoured to  relieve  the  ennui  of  repose  by  ludicrous  and  indecent  di- 
versions. Horse  and  foot  races  were  instituted  by  the  royal  duke,  who 
did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  induce  the  women  of  the  camp 
to  enter  the  lists,  and  to  expose  themselves  in  a  way  at  which  decency 
revolts.*  This  species  of  amusement  produced  great  insubordination  in 
the  army,  for  the  soldiers  got  very  fond  of  it,  and,  according  to  a 
volunteer,  most  of  them  had  horses,  which  they  bought  and  sold  with 
one  another  at  a  low  price,  and  on  which  they  rode  about  neglecting 
their  duty,  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  publish 
an  order  to  part  with  them,  otherwise  they  were  all  to  be  shot.  ''  1 
saw,"  continues  the  same  writer,  **  a  soldier  riding  on  one  of  these 
horses :  when  being  met  by  a  comrade,  he  asked  him,  *  Tom,  what  hast 
thou  given  for  the  Galloway  ?'  Tom  answered,  *  half-a-crown.'  To 
which  the  other  replied  with  an  oath,  <  He  is  too  dear ;  I  saw  a  better 
bought  for  eighteenpence.'  Notwithstanding  the  low  price,  the  vast 
quantities  of  cattle,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  taken  from 
the  rebels,  and  bought  up  by  the  lump  by  the  jockies  and  farmers  from 
Yorkshire  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  came  to  a  great  deal  of  money, 
all  which  was  divided  amongst  the  men  that  brought  them  in,  who  were 
sent  out  in  parties  in  search  of  the  Pretender ;  and  they  frequently  came 
to  rebels*  houses  which  they  had  left,  as  their  owners  would  not  be  re- 
duced to  obedience.  These  our  soldiers  commonly  plundered  and 
burnt,  so  that  many  of  them  grew  rich  by  their  share  of  spoil."  f 

When  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  military  in  pursuing  the  leading 
iugitives  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  care  of  the  government  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  to  the  continent  on  the  other,  are  considered,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  many  succeeded  in  their  attempts  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
Besides  the  earls  of  Cromarty  and  Kilmarnock,  and  Lord  Macleod,  the 


*  A  letter  from  Fort  Augustus,  dated  June  27 1 1746,  which  made  the  round  of  the  pub- 
lic Journals  at  the  time,  thus  describes  these  pastimes : — "  Last  Wednesday  the  duke  gave 
two  prizes  to.the  soldiers  to  run  heats  for  on  bare-backed  Galloways  taken  from  the  reb- 
els ;  when  eight  started  for  the  first,  and  ten  for  the  second  prise.  These  Galloways  are 
little  larger  than  a  good  tup,  and  there  was  excellent  sport  Yesterday  his  royal  highness 
gave  a  fine  Holland  smock  to  the  soldiers'  wives  to  be  run  for  on  these  Galloways,  also 
bare-backed,  and  riding  with  their  limbs  on  each  side  of  the  horse  like  men.  Eight 
started,  and  there  were  three  of  the  finest  heats  ever  seen.  The  prize  was  won,  with 
great  difficulty,  by  one  of  the  Old  Buff's  ladies.  In  the  evening,  General  Hawley  and 
Colonel  Howard  run  a  match  for  twenty  guineas  on  two  of  the  above  shelties  \  which 
General  Hawley  won  by  about  four  inches.*' 

t  Ray,  p.  372.  This  ignorant  party  writer,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  sublime  in  nature, 
could  not  endure  tlie  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery,  the  sight  of  which,  he  say%  was 
"  sufficient  to  give  a  well-bred  dog  the  vapours,  and  occasioned  numbers  of  the  royal 
troops  to  fall  sick  daily,  as  well  in  their  minds  as  bodies ! ! !"  When  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland entered  Inverness,  this  fellow,  leaving  his  horse  in  charge  of  a  servant  girl,  fol- 
lowed two  unarmed  low  countrymen  into  a  house,  and  sabred  them  in  cold  blood,— Jbco- 
hie  Jlfsmoirt,  p.  tiUS-SOS. 

lU,  2  M 
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only  other  jRoobite  chiefs  who  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  the  government^ 
were  the  marquis  of  TulUbardine,  Lords  Balmerino  and  Loyat»  and 
Secretary  Murray.  The  marquis  being  unable  from  the  bad  state  of  his* 
health,  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  running  from  corert  to  covert,  surrendered 
himself,  on  tlie  twenty-seventh  of  April,  to  a  Dumbartonshire  gende- 
man,  who  committed  him  to  the  casUe  of  Dumbarton ;  and  Lord  Bal-* 
merino,  by  the  advice  of  Mr  Grant*  younger  of  Rothiemurcus,  most 
unwisely  delivered  himself  up  at  Inverness,  two  days  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden«  After  having  the  mortification  of  witnessing,  from  the  summit 
of  a  high  mountain*  the  conflagration  of  his  seat  of  Castle  Downie  by  the 
king  fi  troops*  hord  Lovat  took  refuge  in  the  western  parts  of  Inver^ 
neBs-«hire,  and  finally  concealed  himself  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  which 
grew  on  a  small  island  in  L>och  Morar,  where  he  was  apprehended  early 
in  June  by  a  party  iVom  the  Furnace  sloop  of  war.  When  discovered 
he  was  wrapt  up  in  a  blanket ;  and,  though  he  had  between  five  and 
six  hundred  guineas  in  his  pocket,  had  been  obliged  to  live  twelve  days 
in  bis  miserable  retreat  on  oatmeal  and  water*  Being  unable,  from  his 
great  Age  and  infirmity,  to  ride,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  royal 
camp  at  Fort  Augustus.  Secretary  Murray  contrived  to  escape  from 
the  Highlands,  and  sought  for  safety  in  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr  Hunter  of  Polmood,  In  Peeblesshire ;  but  information  having  been 
given  of  his  retreat,  he  was  apprehended  on  tbe  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  by  a  party  of  St  George's  dragoons,  carried 
to  Edinburgh,  and  committed  the  same  evening  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
castle, 

Macdonald  of  Barisdale  and  his  son  were  also  taken  prisoners^  but 
were  almost  immediately  set  at  liberty.  That  a  mao  who  had  taken 
such  an  active  part  in  ^e  insurrection  as  Barisdale  did,  should  have 
been  liberated  uncondttionally,  is  very  improbable ;  and  it  was  geoe-* 
rally  understood  that  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  apprehend 
the  prince,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  So  strong 
were  the  suspicions  of  Charles  and  his  friends  of  Barisdale's  treachery, 
that  when  Colonel  Warren  arrived  in  the  West  Highlands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  Charles  to  France,  he  actually  seized  Barisdale 
and  his  son,  and  carried  them  along  with  him  to  that  country  as  prison- 
ers. A  list  of  charges,  in  the  shape  of  interrogatories,  was  afterwards 
drawn  up  by  Charles  at  Paris^  to  each  of  which  Barisdale  was  required 
to  make  a  direct  and  particular  answer  in  writing ;  but  the  nature  of  his 
answers,  if  he  made  any,  is  not  known.  These  charges,  which  are  very 
specific,  amount  to  seven  in  number.  These  were,  1.  That  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Loudon  of  Charles's  approach  to 
Inverness,  and  advised  them  to  retire  from  the  town  for  their  own  safety. 
2.  That  he  had  violated  the  bond  which  he  and  the  other  chiefs  had  en- 
tered into  at  Muirlaggan,  by  surrendering  himself  to  the  enemy  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  rest.  3.  Thsit  after  receiving  a  prdtection^  be 
had  engaged  to  apprehend  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  deliver  him  up 
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to  the  enemy  "within  a  limited  time.  4.  That  to  effect  hit  purpose  a 
party  of  military  had  been  placed  under  his  direction  5.  That  he  had 
given  information  to  the  enemy  against  the  Chevalier  Lansy  and  another 
French  officer.  6.  That  he  had  imposed  on  some  of  Glengary  s  peopki 
by  asserting  that  that  chief  had  promised  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ene- 
my,  and  that  he  was  to  receive  thirty  pounds  sterling  of  premium  for  each 
gentleman  he  (Glengary)  should  put  into  their  hands.  7.  That  in  con« 
sequence  of  this  false  information  on  the  part  of  Barisdale,  an  informa- 
tion was  given  in  against  Glengary  by  these  gentlemen ;  and  his  letters 
ordering  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  prince  were  delivered  to  Lord 
Albemarle,  upon  which  information  Glengary  was  apprehended  and  all 
his  papers  seized.*  There  may  have  been  no  foundation  for  these  grave 
charges ;  but  well  or  ill  founded,  an  opinion  long  prevailed  in  the  High- 
lands that  Barisdale  had  been  uiifa\^hful. 

If  Glengary 's  apprehension  proceeded  upon  the  information  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  own  clan,  they  must  have  had  better  grounds  for  tak- 
ing the  extraordinary  step  they  are  alleged  to  have  donej  than  the  mere 
assertion  of  Barbdale ;  but  the  charge  against  Glengary  seems  highly 
improbable,  as  it  is  scarcely  credible,  if,  as  stated,  they  had  letters  from 
him  in  their  possession  advising  them  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of 
Charles,  while  he  himself  kept  back,  that  he  would  by  such  a  perfidious 
act  have  put  himself  in  their  power.  Glengary,  after  his  apprehension, 
was  sent  to  London,  and,  along  with  the  other  chief  prisoners,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  suffered  a  long  and  tedious  confinement. 
Young  Glengary  had  been  taken  up  some  months  previously  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  twenty  months.f 

•  Vide  lists  of  these  charges  in  English  and  French  in  the  Appendix,  with  the  letter 
to  Barisdale  requiring  an  answer,  taken  from  the  original  draughts  in  the  Stuart  Ar- 
chives. Also  letter  from  Colonel  Warren  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  10th  October, 
1746>  copied  from  the  original  in  the  same  collection. 

t  Shortly  after  his  apprehension  Young  Glengary  despatched  the  following  letter  to 
Paris:  — 

«'  Towxa  OF  LoKDOK,  Jan,  2d,  1745  (1746.) 
*'  DxAR  Sir, 

*'  I  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  I  am  at  a  very  great  expense,  and  have  nothing  to  subsist  myself  with. 
This  is  beging  that  il^n  recet  you  applay  to  Mr  Waters,  and  desire  him  to  send  me  cre- 
dit for  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  in  doing  this  speedily  you  singularly  serve  and  oblige, 
dear  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Mackdovxll,  younger  of  Glengary." 

**  F.  S.— Mr  Waters  may  state  the  above  sum  either  to  my  account,  or  to  Mr  Fergus's 
(the  Chevalier.)  Please  direct  your  answer  for  me,  to  the  care  of  General  Williamson, 
at  the  Tower  of  London. 

**  Written  in  the  presence  of  me, 

<*  Tuos.  Hansom." 

« 

The  above  letter  is  thus  addressed  :  ~ 

**  A  Monsieur  Walters,  banquier  a  Paris,  &c.,  poure  faire  tenir  of  Monsieur  Gordon  au 
Coledge  des  Ecossois  rue  Fosse  St  Victore,  Paris.*' 
Mr  Waters,  on  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter,  sent  young  Glengary  a  bill  on  London 
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NotwithstandiDg  the  sanguinary  ferocity  with  which  Cumberiand'i 
soldiers  hunted  down  the  unfortunate  fugitives,  the  lives  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  were  taken  or  surrendered  themselves,  were 
saved  from  immediate  destruction  by  the  interference  of  a  few  homane 
persons,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  exter- 
minating system  of  these  bloodhounds.  Though  they  thus  escaped  the 
merciless  sword  of  the  destroyer,  they  were  nevertheless  doomed  to  suf- 
fer the  most  extraordinary  privations.  After  having  been  cooped  up  in 
the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  north,  without  any  attention  to  their  wants, 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  huddled  together  in  the  holds  of  ships, 
where  they  were  condemned  unheeded  to  pine  away,  and  amidst  a  mass 
of  filth  and  corruption,  to  inhale  the  seeds  of  pestilence  and  death.  Of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons  who  were  immured  for  eight  months 
in  the  hold  of  one  transport,  only  forty-nine  survived  the  cruel  treatment 
they  received.* 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing  their  escape '  to  the  continent.  The  duke  of  Perth,  Lord  John 
Drummond,  Lords  Elcho  and  Nairne,  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  and 
others,  embarked  at  Lochnanuagh,  on  board  one  of  the  French  ships 
which  arrived  on  the  western  coast  about  the  end  of  April.  The  duke 
of  Perth,  who  had  been  long  in  bad  health,  died  on  the  voyage.  An- 
other party  of  twelve  or  thirteen  persons,  including  Lords  Pitsligo  and 
Ogilvy,  and  Hunter  of  Bumside,  after  skulking  some  time  in  Buchao, 
got  a  vessel  which  conveyed  them  to  Bergen  in  Norway.  The  British 
consul  applied  to  the  governor  to  have  them  secured,  but  he  disregarded 
the  application,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  Sweden.  Stewart  of  Ard- 
shiel,  and  General  O'SuUivan  also  succeeded  in  reaching  France.    Old 


for  the  sum  required.  In  the  postscript  of  a  letter,  dated  Slst  January,  1746,  to  Secretary 
Edgar,  Mr  Waters  says :  '*  Since  the  above  Mr  Gordon  brought  me  the  inclosed  letter 
from  Mr  Mackdonell,  younger  of  Glengary ;  the  occasion  is  so  pressing  and  feeling,  thai, 
without  consulting  any  body,  I  gave  him  a  bill  in  favour  of  Mr  Mackdonell  for  £50 
sterling,  payable  at  sight  in  London ;  will  wait  to  know  how  to  place  it." 

The  originals  of  these  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  his  M^'esty. 

*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  300.     William  Jack,  one  of  the  prisoners,  hi  a  letter  to  hi* 
friends  in  Elgin  (Memoirs,  p.  209),  says,  that  the  sailors  used  to  amuse  themsehm  by 
hoisting  the  prisoners  up  to  the  yard-arm  and  dropping  them  into  the  sea,  and  thattbey 
would  tie  them  to  the  mast  and  flog  them ;  that  for  several  months  they  had  no  bed- 
clothes, and  that  they  used  to  dig  holes  among  the  ship^s  ballast,  consisting  of  black  earth 
and  small  stones^  to  keep  themselves  warm.     John  Farquharson  of  Aldlerg,  himself  a 
prisoner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Forbes,  published  among  the  Forbes  papers,  gl^^ 
an  appalling  description  of  the  miseries  of  his  fellow-prisoners  on  their  voyage  from  In- 
verness to  London.     He  says,  that  from  hunger,  bad  usage,  and  exposure  *'  to  all  wea- 
thers, they  were  seized  with  a  kind  of  plague  which  carried  them  off  by  dozens ;"  and  that 
**  a  good  many  of  those  who  would  have  outlived  their  sickness,  were  wantonly  murdered 
by  the  sailors,  by  dipping  them  in  the  sea  in  the  crisis  of  their  fevers."    After  arriving 
ill  the  Thames,  the  common  prisoners  were  put  into  Tilbury  Fort,  and  would  bate  p** 
rished  for  want  had  not  some  humane  people  supported  them.      The  officers  ^f* 
marched  rank  and  file  to  Southwark  jail  amid  the  hootings  of  a  tumultuous  mob.  ^^ 
loaded  them  with  scornful  epithets,  and  assailed  them  with  brickbats,  stones,  and  otbef 
missiles. 
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Glenbucket,  after  being  hunted  from  place  to  place,  eladed  his  pursuers 
by  assuming  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  and  allowing  his  beard  tp  grow.  In 
the  month  of  November  he  escaped  to  Norway  in  a  Swedish  vessel.* 
Lord  George  Murray  remained  in  concealment  in  Scotland  till  the 
mon^b  of  December,  when,  after  paying  a  private  visit  to  his  friends  at 
'ficKnburgh,  he  took  shipping  at  Anstruther  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
reached  Holland  in  safety. 

*  A  curious  and  intensting  letter  of  Glenbucket  to  Secretary  £dgar,  dated  Sl^t 
August,  1747»  giving  an  account  of  his  wandering!  and  eicape,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  The  original,  from  which  the  copy  was  taken,  Is  in  the  posiossion  of  his 
MiUeBty. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Charles  leaves  Benbecula— Lands  in  the  island  of  Glass— Despatches  Madeod  to  Stor- 
noway— Leares  Glass,  and  lands  in  Harris — Goes  to  Arynish — Commotians  in  Sior* 
noway— reaches  Iffurt — Returns  to  Glass  and  Benbecula — Lands  in  South  Ulst — 
Resides  at  Coradale — Leaves  Uist,  and  arrives  in  Quia — Returns  to  South  Uist — 
Meets  Miss  Flora  Maodonald— Voyage  to  Skye — Arrives  at  Mugstot — Goes  to  Kings- 
burgh-house — Arrives  at  Portree— Goes  to  the  island  of  Raasay — Returns  to  Skye — 
Goes  to  £llagol — Interview  with  the  laird  of  MackJnnon,  with  whom  he  proceeds  to 
the  mainland — Arrives  in  Looh  Nevis — Arrest  of  Kingsburgh,  Malcolm  Madeod,  and 
Flora  Macdonald. 

• 

The  storm  which  drove  Charles  with  such  rapidity  upon  the  distant 
shores  of  Benbecula,  continued  for  fourteen  hours  after  he  had  landed. 
Accommodating  himself  to  the  new  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
he  manifested  no  symptoms  of  dejection  at  his  reverse  of  fortune,  par- 
took cheerfully  along  with  his  companions  of  the  homely  fkre  before 
him,  and  with  an  old  sail  for  a  bed,  reposed  upon  the  floor  of  his  lowl^ 
dwelling.  In  Benbecula  the  prince  was  visited  by  old  Clanranald,  to 
whom  the  island  belonged  ;  and  having  afterwards  had  an  interview  in 
South  Uist  with  Boisdale,  Clanranald's  brother,  Charles  was  advised  by 
him  to  proceed  to  Stornoway,  the  principal  seaport  in  the  island  of 
Lewis,  and  there  give  out  that  he  and  his  company  were  the  crew  of  a 
merchant  ship  belonging  to  the  Orkneys,  which  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  isle  of  Tirey,  and  under  the  pretence  of  returning  home,  hire  a 
vessel  for  that  purpose,  and  escape  to  France.*  Accordingly,  after 
passing  two  days  in  Benbecula,  Charles  and  his  party  set  sail  for  Stor- 
noway on  the  twenty -ninth  of  April ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  strong  gale 
of  wind  from  the  south-west,  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  next  morning 
at  the  small  isle  of  Scalpay  or  Glass,  near  Harris,  about  balf  way  be- 
tween Benbecula  and  Stornoway.  They  landed  about  two  hours  before 
daybreak,  and  were  conducted  by  Donald  Macleod  to  the  house  of  Don- 
ald Campbell,  a  farmer,  known  to  Macleod,  to  whom  they  were  introduced 
as  merchants  shipwrecked  on  their  voyage  to  the  Orkneys.  The  prince 
and  O'SuUivan  took  the  name  of  Sinclair,  and  the  latter  passed  off  as 
Charles'  father.     The  whole  party  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Camp* 
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bell,  who  lent  JIAacleod  »  boat  with  which  he  proceeded  next  day,  the 
first  of  iVfay,  to  Stomoway  to  hire  a  vessel,  leaving  Charles  and  his 
friends  behixMJL 

Having  succeeded  in  hiring  a  smdl  vessel  of  forty  tons,  Macleod  sent 
an  e;(press  to  Charles  announcing  his  success,  and  requesting  him  to 
poooeed  to  Stonioway.     This  message  was  received  on  the  third  of 
May,  and  the  prince  lefl  the  isle  of  Glass  next  day  ;  but  the  wind  prov- 
ing contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  land  in  Loch  Seaforth,  in  the  island  of 
Lewis,  a  eoosiderable  distance  from  Stomoway.     Here  Allan  Macdon- 
sld  took  his  leave.     Accompanied  by  O'Sullivan,  0*Neil,  and  his  guide, 
Charles  set  out  on  foot  for  Stornoway,  over  a  wild  and  trackless  waste, 
in  a  very  dark  and  rainy  night.    ^The  guide  lost  his  way,  and  the  party 
did  not  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Stomoway  till  next  day  at  noon. 
This  mistake,  on  the  part  of  the  conductor,  was  a  fortonate  circumstance, 
as  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day  prevented  Charies  from  entering  the 
town,  where  he  might  have  been  seized  by  the  inhabitants,  who  having  re- 
eeived  information  from  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  South  Uist,  that  the 
prince  had  landed  in  Lewis  with  five  hundred  men,  with  a  design  of  burn- 
ing their  town,  carrying  off  their  cattle,  and  forcing  a  vessel  to  carry 
him  to  France,  afterwards  rose  in  arms  to  oppose  him.     Charles  stopped 
at  the  Point  of  Ary msh,  about  half  a  mile  from  Stomoway,  and  sent  in  the 
guide  to  acquaint  Macleod  of  his  arrivid,  and  to  bring  out  some  re« 
^hment,  as  he  and  his  fellow-travellers  had  been  eighteen  hours  with- 
out food.     Donald  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot  with  some  brandy, 
bread,  and  cheese,  and  found  Charles  and  his  two  companions  standing 
4n  &  moor  extremely  £stigued  and  all  wet  to  the  skin.     Donald  then 
took  them  to  the  house  of  Mrs  Mackenzie  of  Kildun,  at  Arynish,  where 
the  prince  went  to  bed.     Returning  to  Stornoway,  Macleod  was  quite 
fttoazed  to  find  the  town  in  commotion,  and  above  two  hundred  men 
under  arme.     Unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  rising, 
Donald  went  directly  into  the  room  where  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
upon  them  the  rank  of  officers  had  assembled,  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
finch  a  strange  prooeediog.     He  was  instantly  assailed  with  abuse  by 
enry  person  present :  they  informed  him  of  the  intelligence  they  had 
i^eceived  from  Uist  of  Charles's  landing,  and  of  his  allied  intentions, 
uid  they  accused  Macleod  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity  with  which  they 
were  threatened.     Unable  to  deny  the  fact  of  Charles's  arrival  in  Lewis, 
Macleod  at  once  admitted  it,  and  to  allay  their  foars  he  informed  them, 
that  so  far  from  having  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  along  with  him,  as 
r^resented,  he  was  attended  by  two  companions  only ;  <<  and  yet,''  said 
Donald  with  an  air  of  defiance,  ^'  let  me  tell  you  forther,  gentlemen,  it 
Seaforth  himself  were  here,  by  G —  he  durst  not  put  a  hand  to  the 
Pence's  bffeast  I*    The  gentlemen  present  then  declared  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  do  the  prince  the  least  harm,  and  the  only  thing  they  re- 
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quired  of  bim  was  to  leave  the  island.  Donald  offered  instantiy  to 
comply,  and  requested  them  to  give  him  a  pilot,  but  they  refused ;  and 
although  he  offered  the  most  liberal  payment  he  could  not  obtain  one. 
Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  being  privy  to  the  prince's  escape,  the 
master  of  the  vessel  which  had  been  hired,  either  suspecting  the  objecti 
or  let,  as  is  supposed,  into  the  secret  by  Macleod,  refused  to  implemeiit 
his  bargain.* 

Returning  to  the  prince,  Macleod  informed  him  of  these  disagree- 
able occurrences.  A  proposal  was  made  to  fly  to  the  moors ;  but  Charies, 
thinking  that  such  a  step  would  encourage  his  enemies  to  pursue,  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  night  at  Eildun.  Here  the  party  killed  a  cow, 
for  which  the  lady  refused  payment,  but  being  pressed  by  Macleod 
she  at  last  took  the  money.  Edward  Burke  performed  the  duties  of 
cook ;  but  the  prince,  on  the  present  occasion,  superintended  the  cu- 
linary department,  and  with  his  own  hands  prepared  a  cake  of  oat- 
meal, mixed  with  the  brains  of  the  cow,  and  baked  it  upon  a  stone  be- 
fore the  fire..  At  daybreak  next  morning  the  party  left  the  island,  car- 
rying along  with  them  a  small  stock  of  beef,  two  pecks  of  meal,  aod 
abundance  of  brandy  and  sugar.  At  this  time  the  prince,  O'SuUivaD, 
and  O'Neil  had  only  six  shirts  amongst  them,  and  being  often  drenched 
with  rain,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  take  off  the  wet  ones  before 
the  others  were  half  dry.  Conceiving  that  he  would  be  more  secure  on 
the  mainland  than  among  the  islands,  Charles  resolved  to  return  thither, 
and  ordered  the  boatmen  to  carry  him  to  Bollein  in  Eintail ;  but  they 
refused  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  which  they  considered 
dangerous  in  an  open  boat.  They,  therefore,  proceeded  southwards 
along  the  coast ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  observed 
two  large  vessels  at  a  distance  sailing  northwards,  and  making  towards 
them.  To  avoid  these  ships  they  put  into  the  small  isle  called  Euim 
or  Iffurt,  near  Harris,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Glass. 
On  landing  the  prince  and  his  attendants  went  to  the  summit  of  a  lit- 
tle hill  to  observe  the  ships.  Charles  thought  they  w^re  French,  but 
his  companions  considered  them  English.  He  was  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  but  the  boatmen  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  out 
and  reconnoitre  them.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  two  frigates 
from  Nantz,  which  arrived  in  Lochnanuagh  the  day  after  Charles's 
departure  from  that  place,  and  having  landed  the  money,  arms,  aod 
ammunition  they  had  brought  over  for  his  service,  were  returning  to 
France.f 

The  little  island  on  which  Charles  now  was,  was  inhabited  by  a  few 
fishermen,  who,  imagining  the  prince's  boat  to  be  a  press-boat  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  ships  of  war,  ran  away  to  conceal  themselves,  leaving 
their  fish  behind.  Charles  and  his  party  fared  upon  some  of  the  fish 
which  they  found  drying  upon  the  beach.     Unwilling  to  deprive  the 
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poor  fishermen  of  any  part  of  their  hard-earned  spoils  witliout  an  equi- 
valeuty  the  prince  was  about  laying  down  some  money  on  the  place 
from  which  the  fish  were  taken  ;  but  on  one  of  his  followers  represent- 
ing to  him  that  by  doing  so  the  fishermen  might  suppose  that  some  per- 
son of  note  had  visited  the  island,  and  that  such  an  idea  might  lead  to 
bad  consequences,  he  desisted.  Charles  remained  in  this  desolate  island 
four  days,  during  all  which  time  he  and  his  party  lay  in  a  wretched 
hut,  resembling  a  hog-sty,  and  so  wretchedly  roofed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  spread  the  boat's  sail  over  the  top  of  it. '  They  lay  upon  the 
bare  floor,  without  any  covering,  and  to  prevent  surprise,  kept  watch 
by  turns. 

Resolving  to  return  to  Glass  to  pay  Donald  Campbell  a  visit,  Charles 
left  the  little  island  of  Ifiurt  on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  coursed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Long  Island  till  he  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Glass.     Under- 
standing that  Campbell  had  absconded,  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  be  seized  for  having  entertained  the  prince, — a  rumour  to  that 
efiect  having  got  abroad, — the  prince  left  Glass  the  same  day.     There 
being  no  wind,  the  boatmen  were  obliged  to  row  all  night ;  but  about 
daybreak,  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  hoisting  sail,  they  scudded  along 
the   coast  of  Harris.     Having  no  fresh  water  on  board,   they   were 
forced,  from  lack  of  other  provisions,  to  use  oatmeal  made  up  with  salt 
water,  of  which  Charles  partook  heartily.     This  salt  water  drammachy  as 
this  extraordinary  preparation  was  called,  was  qualified  with  a  dram  of 
brandy,  which  the  prince  distributed  from  a  bottle  he  held  in  his  hand. 
In  coursing  along  Harris,  Charles,  while  crossing  the  mouth  of  Fins- 
bay,  espied  a  ship  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  Ferguson,  lying  in 
the  bay,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  musket  shots,  which  immediately 
gave  them  chase.     The  ship  followed  them  three  leagues ;  bat  they 
escaped  among  the  rocks  at  the  point  of  Roudil  in  the  Harris.     They 
then  kept  close  to  the  shore,  and  in  passing  along  the  coast  of  North 
Uist  were  observed  by  another  war  vessel,  which  was  lying  in  Loch- 
maddy,  which  also  gave  them  chase.     Charles  reached  Benbecula  after 
a  very  close  pursuit,  and    had  scarcely  landed  when  a  storm   arose, 
which  drove  the  vessels  which  pursued  him  ofi^  the  coast.     After  this 
escape,  Charles  could  not  help  remarking,  that  Providence  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  taken  at  this  time. 

It  being  low  water  when  Charles  landed  in  Benbecula,  one  of  the 
boatmen  went  among  the  r^cks  in  quest  of  shell-fish,  and  found  a  crab, 
which  he  held  up  to  the  prince  with  an  expression  of  joy.  Taking  up 
a  pail  which  lay  in  the  boat,  Charles  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot 
where  the  boatman  stood,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  soon  filled  the 
pail  with  crabs.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  a  small  hut  which  lay  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Charles  carried  the  pail,  which  Macleod  in- 
sisted on  relieving  him  of;  but  Charles  refused  to  part  with  it,  observing 
that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  company  might  carry  the  baggage.  The 
door  of  the  hovel  was  so  .low,  that  the  party  could  only  enter  by  creep- 
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ing  in  on  tbeir  hands  and  knees;  but  to  make  the  entry  easier  for  the 
prince,  Burke  dug  away  part  of  the  ground,  and  put  heather  below  the 
prince's  knees.     From  this  homely  residence,  Charles  sent  a  message  to 
old  Clanranald,  acquainting  him  of  hb  return  to  Benbecula,  and  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  beset.     Clanranald  repaired  without  delay 
to  the  hut,  and  promised  Charles  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to 
enable  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.     Lady  Clanranald,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  ChaHes  half-a-dozen  of  shirts,  some  shoes  and  stockings,  a  supply 
of  wine  and  brandy,  and  other  articles,  to  make  his  situation  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  admit  of.     After  passing  several  days 
in  this  miserable  habitation,  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Clanranald,  re- 
moved to  Sodth  Uist,  and  took  up  his  abode  near  the  hill  of  Coradale, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  was  considered  a  more  secure  place 
of  retreat. 

When  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Benbecula,  Charles  despatched  Donald 
Madeod  in  Campbell's  boat,  which  he  still  retained,  to  the  mainland, 
with  letters  to  Lochiel  and  Secretary  Murray,  desiring  to  know  how 
affairs  litood,  and  requesting  thkt  a  supply  of  cash  and  brandy  might  be 
sent  to  him.  Donald  met  Lochiel  and  Murray  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Arkaig ;  but  Murray,  from  whom  he  was  desired  to  obtain  the  money, 
informed  him  that  he  had  none  to  spare,  having  only  sixty  louis-d'ors, 
which  he  meant  to  keep  for  his  own  necessities.  Donald  received  let- 
ters from  Lochiel  and  Murray  to  the  prince,  and,  having  found  the 
means,  he  purchased  two  ankers  of  brandy,  at  a  guinea  each,  for  the 
use  of  the  prince,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  prince  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  days.* 

On  his  return  he  found  the  prince  in  a  more  comfortable  dwelling 
than  that  in  which  he  had  left  him.     He  had  removed  to  South  Uist 
on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  and  lived  in  the  house  of  one  of  Clanran- 
ald's  tenants,  situated  upon  Coradale.     The  house  not  being  water- 
tight, two  cow-hideB  were  placed  upon  four  sticks  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  falling*  upon  him  when  asleep.     The  house  in  which  the  prince 
lodged  was  called  the  Forest-house  of  Glencoradale,  and  though  the  si- 
tuation was  remote,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised  for  securing  a  re- 
treat either  to  the  hills  or  to  the  sea,  according  to  circumstances.     TTiere 
being  abundance  of  game  in  the  island,  the  prince  occupied  himself 
almost' daHy  in  his  favourite  amusements  of  hunting  and  shooting.    His 
dexterity  in  shooting  birds  upon  the  wing  was  particularly  remarked. 
To'  vary  his  recreation,  he  frequently  Went  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and, 
going  on  board  a  small  boat,  caught,  with  hand-lines,  some  small  fishes, 
called  lyths  by  the  inhabitants.     Clanranald  and  his  lady  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  render  his  situation  agreeable ;  and  Clanranald 
placed  twelve  able  men  at  his  disposal  to  serve  as  guides  through  the 
island,  and  to  execute  any  orders  Charles  might  give  them. 

•  Macleod's  Narrative. 
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While  Charles  was  thas  passing  his  time  in  South  Uist>  his  situation 
every  day  was  becoming  more  and  more  critical.     The  Long  island  was 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  cutters*  sloops  of  war,  and  frigates.     Up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  militia  and  some  regular  troops  were  landed  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  a  guard  was  posted  at  every  ferry  in 
the  archipelago  to  prevent  any  person  from  getting  out  of  it  without  a 
passport.     Charles  was  made  aware  of  his  danger ;  but  he  declined  to 
leave  the  Long  island  till  he  should  receive  some  farther  intelligence, 
which  Clanranald  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  crossing  over  to  the  main- 
land.    At  length  the  peril  of  Charles  became  so  imminent,  that  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  an  escape.     He  had  already  spent  three  weeks 
in  South  Uist ;  and  though  his  residence  was  known  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred  persons,  all  of  whom  were  probably  aware  of  the  splendid  re- 
ward which  had  been  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  yet  such  was  the 
fidelity  of  these  poor  people,  that  not  one  of  them  betrayed  their  trust, 
by  giving  notice  to  the  emissaries  of  the  government  of  the  place  of 
his  concealment     He  lived  in  comparative  security  in  South  Uist  till 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a 
body  of  militia  in  the  island  of  Eriska,  which  lies  between  Barra  and 
South  Uist,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  shift  his  quarters.     He 
accordingly  left  South  Uist  in  Campbell's  boat  with  his  four  companions, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  and  landed  in  the  small  isle  of  Ouia  or  Fo- 
vaya,  between  South  Uist  and  Benbecula,  in  which  he  remained  four 
nights;  and  on  the  eighteenth,  the  prince,  0*Neil  and  Burke,  went  to 
Rossinish,  leaving  O'Sullivan  and  Macleod  in  Ouia.    Charles  passed  two 
nights  at  Rossinish ;  but  receiving  information  that  some  militia  were 
approaching  Benbecula,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Coradale.     O'SuIli- 
van  and  Macleod  anticipated  Charles's  design  by  bringing  the  boat  to 
Rossinish  during  the  night,  and  having  set  sail,  they  encountered  a  vio- 
lent storm,  accompanied  with  a  heavy  rain,  which  forced  them  to  land 
upon  the  rock  called  Achkirside-allich,  at  Uishinish  Point,  in  a  cleft  of 
which  they  took  up  their  quarters.     At  night,  finding  their  enemies 
within  two  miles  of  them,  they  sailed  again,  and  arrived  safely  at  a 
place  called  Celiestiella,  whence  they  steered  towards  Loch  Boisdale ; 
but,  observing  a  boat  in  their  way,  they  returned  to  the  former  place, 
where  they  passed  the  night.     They  proceeded  to  Loch  Boisdale  next 
day,  where  they  were  informed  that  Boisdale  had  been  made  a  prisoner, 
a  circumstance  which  perplexed  Charles  exceedingly,  as  Boisdale,  from 
^is  perfect  knowledge  of  the  different  places  of  concealment  in  the  Long 
island,  was  the  chief  person  on  whom  he  relied  for  directions  in  his  va- 
rious- movements.     Charles  skulked  some  days  about  Loch  Boisdale, 
where  he  and  his  attendants  received  occasional  supplies  of  food  from 
Lady  Boisdale.* 

During  the  time  the  prince  remained  in  Loch  Boisdale,  he  was  kept 

*  Genuine  and  True  Journal,  p.  16. 
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in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  by  the  vessels  of  war  which  hovered  off 
the  coast  of  South  Uist.  At  one  time  no  less  than  fifteen  sail  were  in 
sight ;  and  two  of  them  having  entered  the  Loch,  Charles  and  his  com- 
panions abandoned  their  boat,  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  vessels 
having  gone  out  to  sea,  Charles  and  his  party  returned  to  the  boat,  in 
which  they  had  lefl  a  small  stock  of  provisions ;  and  having  taken  out 
the  sails  for  the  purpose  of  covering  them,  they  lay  in  the  fields  two 
nights  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loch.  Removing  the  third  night  &rthei 
up  the  inlet,  they  passed  two  other  nights  in  the  same  way,  suffering  all 
the  time  the  greatest  privations.  Hitherto  the  military  had  not  visited 
South  Uist ;  but  information  was  brought  on  the  last  of  these  days  to 
Charles,  that  a  party,  under  Captain  Caroline  Scott,  an  officer  celebrat- 
ed, along  with  General  Hawley,  Major  Lockhart,  and  others,  for  his 
cruelties,  had  just  landed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  five  hundred  regu- 
lars and  militia,  within  a  mile  and  ahalf  of  the  place  where  Charles  then 
was.  On  receiving  this  alarming  intelligence,  Charles  instantly  resolved 
to  separate  his  party ;  and  leaving  O' Sullivan,  Macleod  and  Burke,  with 
the  boatmen,  to  shift  for  themselves,  he  and  O'Neil  went  off  to  the  moun- 
tains, carrying  only  two  shirts  along  with  them.  The  faithful  Macleod 
was  so  affected  at  parting  that  he  shed  tears.* 

*  O'Neil's,  Burke's,  and  Macleod's  Narratives.     Macleod  was  taken  prisoner  a  few 
days  afterwards  in  Benbecula,  by  Lieutenant  Allan  Macdonald  of  Knock,  in  Sleate,  in 
the  island  of  Skye.     He  was  put  on  board  the  Furnace,  and  brought  down  to  the  ca- 
bin before  General  Campbell,  who  examined  hJm  most  minutely.     The  general  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  along  with  the  Pretender?    ''  Yes,"  said  Donald,  '*  I  was  along 
with  that  young  gentleman,  and  1  winna  deny  it."     **  Do  you  know/'  said  the  general, 
**  what  money  was  upon  that  gentleman's  head  ?     No  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  which  would  have  made  you  and  your  family  happy  for  ever."    '*  What 
then  ?"  replied  Donald,  «  what  though  I  had  gotten  it?     I  could  not  have  enjoyed  it  for 
two  days.     Conscience  would  have  gotten  the  better  of  me ;  and  although  I  could  have 
gotten  all  England  and  Scotland  for  my  pains,  I  would  not  have  allowed  a  hair  of  his 
body  to  be  touched  if  I  could  hinder  it,  since  he  threw  himself  upon  my  care."  Campbell 
observed  that  he  could  not  much  blame  him.     Donald  was  sent  to  London,  but  released 
on  10th  June,  1747*     When  he  arrived  in  Leith  from  London,  on  his  return  to  Skye, 
he  had  no  money  to  carry  him  thither ;  but  his  wants  were  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
(afterwards  bishop)  Forbes,  an  episcopal  clergyman  in  Leith,  who  set  a  subscription  on 
foot  in  that  town,  and  in  Edinburgh,  <'  to  make  out,"  as  the  bishop  says,  *^  for  honest 
Falinurus,  if  possible,  a  pound  sterling,  for  every  week  he  had  served  the  prince  in  dis- 
tress; and,"  continues  the  worthy  bishop,  "  I  thank  God  I  was  so  happy  as  to  accomp^tsh 
my  design  directly."    In  acknowledgment  of  his  fidelity,  Donald  was  presented  by 
Mr  John  Walkinshaw  of  London,  with  a  large  silver  snuff-box,  handsomely  chased,  and 
doubly  gilt  in  the  inside.      Upon  the  lid  of  this  box  there^was  the  representation  of  an 
eight-oared  boat,  with  Donald  at  the  helm,  and  the  eight  rowers  making  their  way  through 
a  very  rough  and  tempestuous  sea.     The  Long  island  is  seen  in  the  distance  upon  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  lid,  and  the  boat  appears  to  be  just  steering  into  Rossinish,the  point 
of  Benbecula  where  Charles  landed  after  leaving  Lochnanuagh.     On  the  other  end  of 
the  lid  there  was  a  landscape  of  the  end  of  the  isle  of  Skye,  as  it  appears  opposite  to  tli« 
Long  island,  on  which  the  sites  of  Dunvegnn  and  Gualtergill  ar^  marked.     The  clouds 
were  represented  as  heavy  and  lowering,  and  the  rain  descending ;  and  above  the  douds, 
i.  €.  near  the  hinge,  the  following  motto  was  engraved ; — ''  Olim  heec  meminisse  juvabit 
Aprilis  26to,  1746.''     Upon  the  bottom,  and  near  tlie  edge  of  the  lid,  was  this  inscrip- 
tion,— '*  Quid  Neptune,  paras?     Fatis  agitamur  iniquis."     The  following  words  were 
engraved  on  the  bottom  of  the  box: — "  Donald  Macleod  of  Gualtergill,  in  the  isle  o( 
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Beset  with  dangers  on  every  hand,  Charles  and  his  companion  di- 
rected their  steps  towards  Benbecula,  and,  about  midnight,  came  to  a 
hut  into  which  0*Neil  entered.  Providentially  for  Charles,  0*Neil  here 
found  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  with  whom  he  had  got  lately  acquainted 
at  Ormaclade,  the  seat  of  Clanranald,  in  Benbecula,  when  on  a  visit  to 
the  chief,  whose  kinswoman  she  was.  This  lady,  whose  memory  will 
ever  be  held  in  esteem  by  posterity,  for  her  generous  and  noble  disin- 
terestedness in  rescuing  the  prince  from  the  imminent  perils  which  sur- 
rounded him,  was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Milton,  in  the  island 
of  South  Uist  Her  father  left  her  an  orphan  when  only  a  year  old, 
and  her  mother  had  married  Macdonald  of  Armadale,  in  the  isle  of 
Skye,  who  commanded  one  of  the  militia  companies  raised  in  that  island 
by  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  was  now  in  South  Uist  at  the  head 
of  his  corps.  Miss  Macdonald  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of 
the  middle  size,  and  to  the  attractions  of  a  handsome  figure  and  great 
vivacity,  she  added  the  more  estimable  mental  qualifies  of  good  sense, 
blandness  of  temper  and  humanity.  The  hut  in  which  O'Neil  now 
met  Miss  Macdonald  belonged  to  her  only  brother,  Angus  Macdonald 
of  Milton,  in  whose  family  she  then  resided. 

As  O'Neil  recollected  that  Miss  Macdonald  had  expressed,  in  his  pre- 
sence, an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  prince,  and  had  offered  to  do  any 
thiiig  in  her  power  to  protect  him,  it  occurred  to  O'Neil  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  she  might  render  an  essential  service  to  the  prince  if, 
after  dressing  him  in  female  attire,  she  would  pass  him  off  as  her  maid- 
servant, and  carry  him  to  Skye.  O'Neil  at  once  proposed  his  plan  to  the 
young  lady;  but  she  thought  it  fantastical  and  dangerous,  and  at  first  po- 
sitively refused  to  engage  in  it.  As  parties  of  the  Macdonald,  Macleod, 
and  Campbell  militia  were  roaming  over  the  island  of  South  Uist  in 
quest  of  Charles ;  as  no  person  could  leave  the  island  without  a  pass- 
port ;  and  as  there  was  a  guard  posted  at  every  ferry,  and  the  channel 
between  Uist  and  Skye  covered  with  ships  of  war,  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  attempt  appeared  evident.  Bent,  however,  upon  his 
plan,  0*Neil  was  resolved  to  try  what  effect  Charles's  own  presence  would 
have  upon  the  young  lady  in  inducing  her  to  yield,  and  he  accordingly 
introduced  her  to  the  prince.  Miss  Macdonald  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  his  critical  and  forlorn  state,  that,  on  seeing  Charles,  she 
almost  instantly  consented  to  conduct  him  to  Skye.     She  describes  the 

Skye,  the  faithful  Paliiiurus,  eet.  68,  1746,"  Below  which  there  was  a  representation  of 
a  dove  with  an  oliTe  branch  in  its  bill.  Donald  never  put  any  snuff  into  this  box,  and 
when  asked  the  cause  by  Mr  Forbes,  he  exclaimed,  *'  h'neeshin  in  that  box  !  Na,  the 
dial  a  pickle  sneeshin  shall  ever  go  into  it  tjU  the  King  be  restored ;  and  then,  I  trust  in 
God,  I'll  go  to  London,  and  then  I  will  put  sneeshin  in  the  box,  and  go  to  the  Prince,  and 
sa}',  *  Sir,  will  you  take  a  sneeshin  out  o'  my  box  ?* " — Jacobite  Memoirs* 

Burke,  the  other  trust-worthy  individual,  who  was  a  native  of  North  Uist,  skulked 
abnut  the  hill  of  Eval,  in  his  native  island,  for  seven  weeks,  living  part  of  the  time  on 
sea-weed  an<J  limpits.  He  afterwards  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  and,  when  the  troubles  had 
subsided,  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  unheeded,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a 
sedaii-carvier,  or  chairman. 
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prince  at  this  time  as  in  a  bad  state  of  health ;  and  though  of  a  thin  and 
weak  habit  of  body,  and  greatly  worn  out  by  fatigue,  yet  exhibiting  a 
cheerfulness,  magnanimity,  and  fortitude,  which  those  only  who  saw  him 
could  have  credited.* 

fiaving  thus  given  her  consent  to  O'Neil's  proposal.  Miss  Macdonaltl 
instantly  proceeded  to  Clanranald's  house  to  procure  the  necessary  re- 
quisites for  the  intended  voyage  to  Skye.  In  crossing  one  of  the  fords 
OR  her  way  to  Ormaclade,  she  and  her  man-servant,  Neil  Mac  £achao,f 
not  having  passports,  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  party  of  militia,  and, 
being  detained  till  next  •  morning,  were  taken  before  the  eommandiog 
officer,  who  luckily  turned  out  to  be  her  own  step-father,  Captain  Hugh 
Macdonald.  Having  stated  to  him  her  intention  of  proceeding  to  Skye 
to  her  mother,  she,  without  difficulty  or  suspicion,  procured  a  passport 
from  her  stepfather,  for  herself,  a  man*servant,  and  her  maid,  who,  in  tbe 
passport,  was  called  Betty  Burke,  (the  name  the  prince  was  to  assume,) 
and  who  was  recommended  by  Captain  Macdonald  to  his  wife  as  an  ex- 
cellent spinner  of  flax,  and  a  faithful  servant.]:  Next  day  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Charles  received  a  message  from  Miss  Macdonald,  who 
had  reached  Ormaclade,  informing  htm  that  **  all  was  well ;"  on  receiving 
which,  he  and  O'Neil  resolved  to  j<Mn  her  immediately ;  but,  to  their  great 
consternation,  the  messenger  informed  them  that  they  could  not  pass 
either  of  the  fords  that  separated  South  Uist  from  Benbeeula,  as  they  were 
both  guarded  by  the  military.  In  their  perplexity,  an  inhabitant  offered 
to  convey  them  in  his  boat  to  Benbeeula ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
landed  on  a  promontory  of  that  island.  They  dismissed  the  boat,  after 
having  given  orders  to  the  boatmen  to  meet  them  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far 
when  they  observed  that  the  land  on  which  they  stood  was  surrounded  by 
water.  Thinking  that  the  pilot  had  made  a  mistake,  they  hallooed  after 
the  boat,  but  in  vain,  as  it  was  already  far  from  the  shore.  As  it  was  high 
water,  Charles  and  his  companion  imagined  that  they  could  obtain  a 
dry  passage  on  the  subsiding  of  the  tide ;  but  they  were  disappointed. 
The  situation  of  the  prince  now  appeared  dismal.  After  escaping  so 
many  dangers^  he  had  at  present  no  prospect  but  to  starve  upon  a  desert 
island.  Nevertheless,  he  kept  up  his  spirits;  and,  after  a  laborious  search, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  ford,  by  which  he  and  hi#cfompanion  crossed.§ 

•  Flora  MacdonaW*s  Narrative.  Aome's  Works,  vol.  iii.  A  pp.  No.  45. 
t  Father  of  the  well-kuovni  Marshal  Maodonatd-duke^^  TftrerTtnm. 
X  The  letter  by  Armadale  to  his  "rrife,  was  ns  follows: — **  1  have  sent  j-oui" daughter 
from  this  country  lest  she  should  be  any  way  frightened  with  the  troops  lying  here.  Sht; 
has  got  one  Betty  Burke,  an  Irish  girl,  who,  as  she  tells  me,  is  a  good  spinster.  K  ^^' 
spinning  pleases  you,  you  may  keep  her  till  she  spin  all  your  lint ;  or  if  you  have  any 
wool  to  spin,  you  may  employ  her.  I  have  sent  Neil  Mackechan  afong  with  your  daugh- 
ter, and  Betty  Burke  to  take  care  of  them. — I  am  your  dutiful  husband, 

*•  HUGH  MACDONALD." 
*»/«««  22, 1746." 
There  is  reason  fur  believing  that  Armadale  was  privy  to  his  step-^ughter's  dengn* 

§  Kirkconnel  MS. 
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Charles  and  his  compaoion  arrived  at  KoMinish,  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
about  iiiidoight>  wet  to  the  skin,  and  exhausted  with  hunger  uad  fiitigue. 
Finding  that  a  party  of  military  was  stationed  at  a  short  distaace,  they 
retired  to  another  place,  about  four  fluiles  Irom  Rossinish,  whesce  O'Neil 
went  to  Ormaclade  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  Miss  Macdonald  had 
not  kept  her  appointment.  In  explanation,  she  informed  him,  that  con 
ceiving  the  prince  would  be  safer  in  North  Uist  than  in  Skye,  she  had 
engaged .  a  cousin  of  her  own  in  North  Uist  to  receive  him  into  his 
house.  This  gentleman,  however,  having  afterwards  declined  to  run 
the  risk  of  harbouring  the  prince,  Miss  Maedonald  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  her  voyage.  Having  hired  a  six-oared  boat  to  carry 
her  to  Skye,  which  she  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  an  appointed 
place  the  following  day,  Miss  Macdonald  left  Ormaclade  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  along  with  Lady  Clanranald,  a  Mrs  Macdonald  and 
Mac  Eachan^  all  of  whom  were  conducted  by  0*Neil  to  the  place  where 
Charles  lay  concealed,  about  eight  miles  from  Ormaclade.  On  entering 
the  hovel, .  they  found  Charles  empk>yed  in  roasting,  for  dinner,  the 
hearty  liver,  and  kidneys  of  a  sheep  upon  a  wooden  spit.  The  ladies  be- 
gan to  compassionate  the  prince  upon  bis  unfortunate  situation ;  but  he 
diverted  their  attention  from  this  melanchc^y  subject  by  some  fooetious 
observations*  He  remarked  that  the  wretched  to-day  may  be  happy 
to-morrow,  and  that  all  great  men  would  be  better  by  suffering  as  he 
was  doing.  The  party  dined  in  the  hut ;  Miss  Macdonald  sitting  on  the 
right,  and  Lady  Clanranald  on  the  left  hand  of  the  prince. 

After  dinner,  Charles  put  on  the  female  attire,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  ladies.  It  was  coarse  and  homely,  and  consisted 
of  a  flowered  linen  gown,  a  light-coloured  quilted  petticoat,  a  white 
apron,  and  a  mantle  of  dun  camlet  made  after  the  Irish  fashion,  with  a 
hood.  Whilst  Cbaries  was  putting  on  this  extraordinary  dress,  several 
jokes  were  passed  on  the  singularity  of  the  prince's  appearance.  The 
ladies  and  Neil  Mac  Eachan  returned  to  Ormaclade,  and  in  the  evening 
iigaun  met  Charles  and  his  companion  on  the  sea-shore,  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance from  that  bouse.  They  sat  down  to  supper  on  the  sea-side ;  but 
before  they  had  finished,  a  messenger  arrived  with  information  that 
Greneral  Campbell  and  Captain  Ferguson  had  arrived  at  Ormaclade  with 
a  large  party  of  soldiers  and  marines  in  quest  of  Charles.  Lady  Clan- 
ranald went  immediately  home,  and,  on  reaching  her  house,  was  inter- 
rogated very  strictly  by  these  officers,  as  to  the  cause  of  her  absence ;  but 
she  excused  herself  by  saying,  that  she  had  been  visiting  a  sick  child.* 

After  the  departure  of  Lady  Clanranald,  Charles  and  his  protectress 
went  down  to  the  beach  where  their  boat  lay  afloat,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  embark  in  case  the  military  should  appear.  They  kindled  a  fire 
upon  a  rock;  but  they  had  scarcely  warmed  themselves,  when  they  were 

*  Soon  after  this  occurrence,  Lady  Clanranald  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Lon* 
don.  On  1st  November,  Clanranald,  and  Boisdale  his  brother,  were  also  apprehended, 
and  shipped  for  London.     They  were  discharged  in  the. month  of  June  following. 
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thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by  the  appearance  of  four  boats  full  of 
armed  men,  apparently  making  towards  the  shore.  They  instantly  ex- 
tinguished their  fire,  and  concealed  themselves  behind  some  rocks.  For- 
tunately they  were  not  observed  by  the  boats,  which,  instead  of  coming 
to  land,  sailed  along  the  shore,  within  a  gun-shot  of  the  spot  where 
Charles  lay  concealed.  Judging  it  unwise  to  put  to  sea  during  the  day, 
Charles  deferred  his  voyage  till  the  evening,  and  accordingly  embarked, 
at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  twenty- eighth  of  June,  for  Skye,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Macdonald  and  Neil  Mac  Eachan*  The  prince  was  extremely 
sorry  to  part  with  O'Niel,  his  only  remaining  companion,  and  entreated 
Miss  Macdonald  to  allow  him  to  accompany  them ;  but  as  she  had  only 
three  passports,  she  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  the  request.* 

When  Charles  left  the  shores  of  Benbecula  the  evening  was  clear  and 
serene,  and  a  gentle  and  favourable  breeze  rippled  over  the  bosom  of 
the  deep ;  but  as  they  proceeded  to  sea  the  sky  began  to  lower,  and  they 
had  not  rowed  above  a  league  when  the  wind  rose,  the  sea  became  rough, 
and  a  tempest  ensued  which  seemed  to  threaten  them  with  destruction. 
Miss  Macdonald  and  the  boatmen  grew  alarmed,  but  Charles  showed 
the  greatest  composure,  and,  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits,  alternate- 
ly related  some  amusing  stories  and  sang  several  songs,  among  which 
was  an  old  spirited  air  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  passage  Miss  Macdonald  fell  asleep,  and  Charles 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  her  being  disturbed. 

The  wind  having  shifted  several  times  during  the  night,  the  boatmen 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  a  regular  course,  and  when  day-light  appeared 
next  morning  they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land  without  know- 
ing where  they  were.  Having  no  compass,  they  proceeded  at  random ; 
but  they  had  not  sailed  far  when  they  perceived  some  of  the  headlands 
of  Skye.  Favoured  by  the  wind,  they  soon  gained  the  point  of  Water- 
nish,  on  the  west  of  the  island.  In  passing  along  this  point  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Macleod  militia,  who  called  upon  them  to  land ; 
but  they  continued  their  course,  and,  to  prevent  suspicion,  plied  their 
oars  very  slowly.  Lest  the  boatmen  might  get  alarmed  at  the  fire, 
Charles  told  them  <<  not  to  fear  the  villains ;"  but  they  assured  him  that 
they  did  not  care  for  themselves :  their  only  fear  was  for  him.     "  No 

*  A  few  day's  afier  parting  with  Cliarles,  this  trusty  officer  being  betrayed  by  a  person 
in  whom  he  had  confided,  was  taken  prisoner.  Being  brought  before  Captain  Ferguson, 
and  refusing  to  give  any  information  about  the  prince,  he  was  stripped,  ordered  to  be  put 
into  a  rack,  and  to  be  whipt  When  the  last  part  of  this  order  was  about  to  be  execaixdt 
he  was  saved  from  the  intended  ignominy  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Scotch  Fusileere,  who, 
drawing  his  sword,  threatened  Ferguson  with  his  vengeance,  if  he  used  an  officer  in  such 
an  infamous  manner.  O'Neil  says  that,  four  days  after  he  was  taken.  General  Campbell 
sent  him  word,  upon  his  parole  of  honour,  that  if  he  had  any  money  or  effects  in  the 
country,  and  would  send  them  to  him,  they^hould  be  safe;  and  that  as  he  had  always 
imagined  that  the  word  of  honour  was  as  sacredly  kept  in  the  English  army  as  in  otherSi 
he  went  ysith  a  detachment  for  his  money  and  gold  watch  which  he  had  hid  among  th« 
rucks;  that  he  sent  to  General  Campbell  by  Captain  Campbell  of  Skipness,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas,  his  gold  watch,  broadsword  and  pistols;  but  that  although  h«  rt- 
peaiedly  applied  to  him  to  return  him  his  property,  he  never  obtained,it! 
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fear  of  me  I"  was  Charles's  reply.  Encouraged  by  the  ondavnted 
bravery  of  the  prince,  the  boat's  crew  applied  themselves  with  energy 
to  their  oare ;  on  observing  which  the  Macleods  continued  to  fire  at  the 
boat  till  it  got  out  of  reach  of  their  shot,  but  did  no  harm.  Whilst  the 
bullets  were  felling  about  the  boat,  Charles,  it  is  said,  requested  Miss 
Macdotiald  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  In  order  to  avoid  them ; 
but,  with  a  generosity  of  soul  which  stamps  her  among  the  first  of  her 
sex,  she  declined  the  proposal,  and  declared  that,  as  she  was  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  the  life  of  her  prince,  she  would  never  degrade  herself 
by  attending  to  the  safety  of  her  own  person  while  that  of  her  master 
was  in  jeopardy.  She  even  solicited  Charles  to  occupy  the  place  he 
had  assigned  for  her.  The  prince,  as  the  danger  increased,  became 
•more  urgent ;  but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  Miss  Macdonald  to 
abandon  her  intrepid  resolution;  till  Charles  offered  to  lie  down  alqpg 
with  her.  Both  accordingly  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  till  out 
of  reach  of  the  bullets  of  the  militia. 

After  escaping  this  danger  they  entered  a  small  creek,  and  the  party, 
after  taking  a  short  rest,  proceeded  to  Kilbride,  and  landed  near  Mugstot 
or  Moydhstat,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Skye.     Sir  Alexander  was  at  this  time  with  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Fort  Augustus ;  and,  as  his  lady  was  known  to  be  a  warm 
friend  of  the  prince.  Flora  resolved  to  proceed  to  Moydhstat  and  acquaint 
her  with  Charles's  arrival.     Lady  Margaret  Macdonald  had  inherited  the 
spirit  of  Jacobitism  from  her  father  Alexander,  earl  of  Eglintoun ;  and,  as 
she  knew  that  her  husband  was  a  Jacobite  at  heart,  she  was  less  scrupu- 
lous to  assist  the  prince  in  his  necessities.    Knowing  her  good  intentions, 
Charles  had,  about  a  week  before  his  arrival  in  Skye»  written  her  a 
letter,  which  was  sent  inclosed  in  one  ftt>m  Hugh  Macdonald  of  Bali- 
shair,  in  North  Uist,  to  his  brother  Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  who  was 
requested  to  deliver  the  letter  into  her  ladyship's  own  hand.     Balishair 
announced  in  the  letter  to  his  brother,  that,  as  a  very  strict  search  was 
making  in  the  Long  island  for  Charles,  he  intended  to  seek  reftige  upon 
a  small  grass  island,  called  Fladdachuan,  belonging  to  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  lying  to  the  north  of  Trotternish,  with  only  one  tenant  upon 
%  and  requesting  him  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  prince,  to  meet 
him  upon  Fladdachuan  and  provide  him  with  necessaries.      He  was 
desired  to  show  the  letter  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  after  she  had  perused 
it  to  throw  it  into  the  fire ;  and  he  also  requested  that  her  ladyship 
should  do  the  same  with  the  letter  sent  her.    The  letter  was  accordingly 
delivered  to  Lady  Margaret  by  Donald  Roy,  who  burnt  his  own,  as 
directed ;  but,  on  begging  Lady  Margaret  to  put  hers  into  the  fire,  she 
rose  up,  and,  kissing  the  letter,  exclaimed,  "  No  I  I  will  not  burn  it. 
I  will  preserve  it  for  the  sake  of  him  who  wrote  it  to  me.     Although 
King  George's  forces  should  come  to  the  house,  I  hope  I  shall  find  a 
way  to  secure  the  letter."* 

•  Roy  Maodonald*s  Narrative  among  the  Forbes  Fapen. 
HI*  2  O 
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Leaving  Cbaries  in  the  boat,  Miss  Flora,  accompanied  by  Neil 
Mac  Eaoban,  set  oot  fbr  Moydbstat,  to  a|>pri2e  Ladj  Margaret  of  ber 
arrival.  It  wai  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Charles  was  left  behind^ 
as  there  was  «  militia  officer  of  the  name  of  Maoleod  in  the  house,  who, 
on  Miss  Macdonald'd  entering  the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  questioned 
her  very  closely  as  to  her  journey ;  but  she  4mswered  his  interroga- 
tories so  readily,  and  with  such  apparent  candour  and  sim^didty,  that 
he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  she  was  any  way  concerned  about  the 
prince.  Charles's  arrival  was  not  dtogether  unexpected,  as  she  had  been 
informed  the  day  before  by  Mrs  Macdonald^  wife  of  John  Macdonald 
of  Kirkebost,  in  North  Uist,  who  had  come  from  the  Long  island,  of 
the  probability  of  his  appearing  speedily  in  Skye.  Lady  Margaret,  on 
being  informed  of  the  prince  s  arrival  in  her  neighbourhood,  was  greatly 
alarmed  for  his  safety.  Her  active  benevolence  was  ever  seconded  by 
superior  talents ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  she  displayed  a  presence 
of  mind  and  readiness  of  invention,  which  corresponded  with  these  high 
qualifications.  Mr  Macdonald  of  Kingsbuiigh,  Sir  Alexander's  fiu^r, 
lieing  then  in  the  house>  she  resolved  to  consult  him  in  this  emergency. 
Desirous  also  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  Captain  Roy  Macdon- 
ald, who  had  visited  FYaddachuan  in  quest  of  the  prance,  she  sent  an 
express  to  Trotternlsh,  where  he  then  resided,  requesting  his  immediate 
attendance  at  Mugstot  Mounting  his  horse,  ho  itepaired  to  the  spot, 
and  ft^nd  Lady  Margaret  and  Kingsburgfa  walkii^  together,  above  the 
garden  of  Mugstot^  in  serious  conversation*  On  dismounting,  Lady 
Margaret  came  up  to  hitn  and  exclaimed,  ''  O  Donald  Roy,  we  are 
ruined  for  ever !"  After  a  long  consultation,  Lady  Margaret  proposed 
that,  as  the  prince  could  not  reniain  long  in  Skye  without  being  dis- 
covered^  he  should  be  conducted  to  old  Raasay,  who  was  himself  con- 
cealed with  some  select  friends,  and  tbat^  in  the  mean  time,  he  should 
take  up  his  residence  in  Kingebui^h  house. 

During  the  time  this  consultation  lasted,  Charles  remained  upon  the 
shore,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  garden.  Kingsburgh 
proposed  to  go  and  acquaint  him  of  their  determination ;  but,  lest  he 
might  be  observed  by  some  of  the  military  about  the  house,  Neil  Mac 
Eachan  was  sent  to  inform  him  that  Kingsburgh  meant  to  visit  him,  and 
to  request  that  he  would  retire  behind  a  neighbouring  hill  to  escape 
observation.  Taking  with  him  some  wine  and  provisions,  Kingsburgh 
repaired  to  the  spot  where  Mac  Eachan  had  left  Charles.  To  his  great 
tiurprise,  however,  Charles  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  he  in  vain  searched 
for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  he  expected  to  meet 
him.  Despairing  of  finding  the  prince,  Kii^borgh  would  have  returned 
to  Mugstot ;  but  the  bounding  of  a  flock  of  sheep  at  a  distance,  indicat- 
ing that  some  person  was  at  hand,  Kingsburgh  went  forward  to  the  place 
whence  the  sheep  had  fled,  where  he  found  the  prince  sitting  on  the 
ground.  Charles  started  up  when  he  saw  Kingsburgh  approaching.  He 
advanced  cautiously  towards  him,  holding  a  large  knotted  stick  in  his 
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handy  aa  if  inteodiog  to  knock  down  the  stranger.  ^  I  am  Maodonald 
of  Kingsburgh,  come  to  serve  yonr  highness^"  said  the  good  High]aDder» 
as  he  approached.  '*  It  is  well/'  answered  Charles,  who  went  forward 
to  reoeiTO  his  friend.  They  then  saluted  eaeh  othcr»  and  the  prince 
took  some  refreshment.  Kingsbargh  then  mentioned  Ladj  Macdo- 
nald's  plan,  with  which  Charles  having  exprsssed  himself  satisfied,  they 
both  proceeded  to  Kingsborgh-honse. 

Till  the  departure  of  Kingsbargh  to  meet  Charles,  the  ooeasiaess  of 
Lady  Macdonald  was  extreme.  Flora  too,  who  had  remarked  her 
anxiety,  had  her  misgivings  lest  the  prince  should  be  discovered ;  but 
with  her  wonted  firmness  she  kept  np  the  convosation  with  the  corn- 
inander  of  the  detachment,  till  dinner  was  announced^  hy  which  time 
Charles  was  on  his  way  to  Kiogsburgh.  Afier  dinner.  Miss  Macdonald 
rose  to  depart ;  but  Lady  Macdonald,  in  order  to  deceive  the  officer, 
pressed  her  to  remain,  and  put  her  in  mind  that  she  had  promised  on  a 
former  occasion  to  make  some  stay  the  first  time  she  should  visit 
Moydhstat.  Flora,  however,  excused  herself,  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  anxious  to  be  with  her  mother,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
could  not  but  feel  uneasy  in  such  troublesome  times.  With  apparent 
reluctance  Lady  Margaret  at  length  accepted  her  topology,  under  the 
condition  that  she  should  make  amends  for  her  sudden  departure  by  mak- 
ing a  longer  stay  at  Moydhstat  on  her  next  visit. 

Miss  Macdonald  accordingly  proceeded  on  her  journey,  accompanied 
by  Neil  Mac  Eachan,  and  by  Mrs  Macdonald,  the  lady  formerly  men- 
tioned,  who  was  attended  by  a  male  and  female  servant.  The  whole 
P&''ty>  .who  were  on  horseback,  soon  overtook  the  prince  and  Kings- 
burgh,  who  had  gone  so  far  by  the  common  road.  Mrs  Macdonald, 
vho  had  never  seen  the  prince  before,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  view  of 
his  countenance,  and  made  several  attempts  to  look  him  in  the  face,  but 
Charles  always  turned  his  head  aside  to  avoid  her  gaze.  Mrs  Macdon- 
aid's  maid  observing  this,  and  being  struck  with  the  uncouth  appearance 
of  the  prince,  remarked  to  Miss  Flora,  that  she  had  never  before  seen 
such  an  impudent  looking  woman  as  the  one  with  whom  Kingsburgh 
^as  walking,  and  stated  her  impression,  that  the  singular  looking 
stranger  was  either  an  Irishwoman,  or  a  man  in  woman's  clothes.  Miss 
Macdonald  informed  the  girl  that  she  was  quite  right  in  her  conjecture 
that  the  extraordinary  looking  female  was  an  Irishwoman,  for  she  knew 
her,  having  seen  her  before.  The  maid  then  exclaimed,  *'  Bless  me, 
what  long  strides  the  jade  takes,  and  how  awkwardly  she  manages  her 
petticoats  I"  To  put  an  end  to  the  prying  curiosity  of  Mrs  Macdon* 
ftld's  maid,  and  to  prevent  the  servants  of  that  lady  from  observing  the 
it>ute  which  the  prince  and  Kingsburgh  were  about  to  take  across  the 
liills,  Miss  Macdonald  called  upon  the  party  to  ride  faster,  as  they  had 
a  long  way  to  travel.  They  accordingly  set  off  at  a  trot,  and,  when 
the  party  were  out  of  sight,  the  two  pedestrians,  to  avoid  the  militia, 
who  were  on  all  the  public  roads,  went  off  by  an  unfrequented  path. 
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and  arrived  at  Kingsburgh-house  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
were  almost  immediately  joined  by  Miss  Macdonald  and  Neil  Mac 
Eachan. 

Not  expecting  her  husband  home  at  such  a  late  hour,  Mrs  Macdon- 
ald had  undressed,  and  was  just  going  into  bed,  when  one  of  her  maid 
servants  entered  her  bed-room,  and  informed  her  that  Kingsbui^h  had 
arrived,  and  had  brought  company  with  him,  and  that  Miss  Flora  Mac- 
donald was  among  the  guests.     Mrs  Macdonald  sent  down  notice  to 
Flora  to  this  effect,  that  being  sleepy  and  undressed  she  hoped  she 
would  excuse  her  for  not  coming  down  stairs,  but  begged  that  she 
would  use  her  freedom,  and  help  herself  to  any  thing  she  might  require. 
Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  servant  down  stairs,  a  young 
girl,  a  daughter  of  Kingsburgh,  entered  her  mother's  apartment  in  a 
great  hurry,  and,  with  looks  of  surprise,  informed  her,  that  her  father 
had  brought  to  the  house  the  most  **  odd  muckle  ill-'shaken-up  wife  she 
had  ever  seen,  and  taken  her  into  the  ball  too  V     Before  Mrs  Macdon- 
ald had  time  to  form  any  conjecture  on  the  subject,  Kingsburgh    him- 
self entered  his  wife's  bed-chamber,  and  desired  her  to  dress  herself  as 
fast  as  she  could,  and  get  some  supper  ready  for  his  guests.     Mrs  Mac- 
donald asked  the  names  of  her  visitors,  but  Kingsburgh  said  he  had  no 
time  for  explanation ;  and  after  telling  her  that  she  would  kngw  the  whole 
matter  in  time,  and  urging  her  to  make  haste,  he  returned  to  his  fnends 
in  the  hall. 

In  compliance  with  her  husband's  desire,  Mrs  Macdonald  proceeded 
to  dress  herself,  and  sent  her  daughter  down  for  her  keys,  which  she 
had  left  in  the  hall.  The  girl  went,  but  she  returned  almost  instantly 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  told  her  mother  that  she  was  afraid  to  venture 
into  the  hall,  as  the  tall  woman  was  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  Mrs 
Macdonald  then  went  down  herself;  but  on  observing  the  prince  strid- 
ing through  the  hall  she  hesitated  to  enter,  and  calling  to  her  husband 
requested  him  to  go  in  and  bring  her  the  keys.  Kingsburgh,  however, 
refused  to  humour  the  pusillanimity  of  his  wife,  and  she  was  at  length 
obliged  to  enter. 

When  Mrs  Macdonald  entered  the  hall,  Charles,  who,  during  the  al- 
tercation between  her  and  her  husband,  had  taken  a  seat,  rose  up,  and  ad- 
vancing, immediately  saluted  her  agreeably  to  the  Highland  practice. 
Mrs  Macdonald,  little  expecting  the  roughness  of  a  male  chin  under  a  fe- 
male attire,  began  to  tremble,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  the  silent  aod 
mysterious  being  who  stood  before  her,  she  hastened  out  of  the  halli  and 
going  to  her  husband  importuned  him  to  inform  her  who  the  stranger 
was.     She  had  not  the  least  idea  that  the  person  who  saluted  her  was 
the  prince ;  and,  imagining  that  the  stranger  was  some  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman in  disguise,  she  inquired  if  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the 
prince.     Smiling  at  her  simplicity,  Kingsburgh  said  to  her,  "  My  dear, 
the  person  in  the  hall  is  the  prince  himself."     Alarmed  at  this  unex- 
pected announcement,  she  exclaimed,  '*  The  prince  I  then  we  are  all 
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ruined :  we  will  all  be  hanged  now  I"  ''  Hout>"  replied  Kingsburgh* 
*^  we  can  die  but  once  ;  and  if  we  are  hanged  for  this  we  shall  die  in  a 
good  canse,  doing  onlj  an  act  of  humanity  and  charity.  But  go/'  conti- 
nued he,  ''  make  haste  with  supper ;  bring  us  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and 
whatever  else  can  be  got  quickly  ready."  ^  Eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  I'' 
rejoined  Mrs  Macdonald,  <<  what  a  supper  is  that  for  a  prince  I"  "  Oh  I 
wife,"  replied  Kingsburgh,  <'  you  know  little  how  this  good  prince  has 
lived  of  late ;  this  will  be  a  feast  to  him.  Besides,  to  make  a  formal 
supper  would -make  the  servants  suspect  something ;  the  less  ceremony, 
therefore,  the  better ;  make  haste,  and  come  to  supper  yourself."  Mrs 
Macdonald,  doubtful  of  her  own  capabilities  to  conduct  herself  properly 
before  royalty,  exclaimed,  "  /come  to  supper  I  I  know  not  how  to  be- 
have before  Majesty  I"  '*  You  must  come,-'  replied  Kingsburgh,  "  the 
prince  will  not  eat  one  bit  without  you ;  and  you'll  find  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  behave  before  him,  so  obliging  and  easy  is  he  in  his  conver- 
sation."* 

At  supper  Charles  placed  Miss  Flora  on  his  right  hand,  and  Mrs 
Macdonald  on  his  left.  He  always  conferred  the  above  mark  of  dis- 
tinction on  his  young  protectress,  and  whenever  she  came  into  any  room 
where  he  was  sitting,  he  always  rose  up  on  her  entry.  Charles  made  a 
hearty  supper,  and  drank  a  bumper  of  brandy  to  the  health  and  prospe- 
rity of  Kingsburgh  and  his  wife.  After  supper  he  smoked  a  pipe,  a 
practice  which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  in  his  wanderings,  to  mitigate 
a  toothache  with  which  he  was  troubled.-}*  Having  drank  a  few  glasses 
of  wine,  and  finished  his  pipe,  Charles  went  to  bed. 

After  Charles  went  to  bed.  Miss  Flora,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs  Macdon- 
ald, gave  her  a  relation  of  the  prince's  adventures,  in  as  far  as  she  had 
been  personally  concerned.  When  she  finished  her  recital,  Mrs  Mac- 
donald asked  her  what  had  become  of  the  boatmen  who  brought  the 
prince  and  her  to  Skye.  Miss  Macdonald  answered,  that  they  had  been 
sent  directly  back  to  South  Uist.  Mrs  Macdonald  observed  that  it  was 
wrong  to  have  sent  the  boat  back  immediately,  as  in  case  of  capture  on 
their  return,  the  boatmen  might  disclose  the  business  which  brought 
them  to  Skye,  and  the  prince's  pursuers  might  in  consequence  overtake 
him  before  he  could  leave  that  island.  Mrs  Macdonald  was  right  in  her 
conjecture ;  for  the  boatmen  were  seized  on  their  return  to  South  Uist, 
and  being  threatened  with  torture,  and  ultimately  with  death,  revealed 
all  they  knew,  giving  even  a  minute  description  of  the  prince's  dress. 
To  lessen  the  dangers  of  a  discovery  of  the  prince's  route.  Flora  advised 

*  Genuine  and  True  Journal,  29. 

t  '*  Donald  Macleod  said  the  prince  used  to  smoke  a  great  deal  of  tobacco ;  aiid  as  in 
his  wanderings  from  place  to  place  the  pipes  behoved  to  break  and  turn  into  short  ciUties, 
he  used  to  lake  quills,  and  putting  one  into  another,  *  and  all,*  said  J>onald,  *  into  the  end 
of  the  euUy,  this  served  to  make  it  long  enough,  and  the  tobacco  to  smoke  cool/  Donald 
added,  that  he  never  knew,  in  all  his  life,  any  one  better  at  finding  out  a  shift  than  the 
prince  was,  when  he  happened  to  be  at  a  pinch,  and  that  the  prince  would  sometime! 
sing  them  a  song  to  keep  up  their  hearts.'* — Jacobite  Memoirt,  p.  ^). 
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the  prince  to  change  his  clothes  next  day,  a  proposal  which  met  vith  hi§ 
cordial  approbation,  as  he  found  the  female  attire  rery  cmnbrous. 

The  luxury  of  a  good  bed  had  not  been  ^oyed  by  Charles  for  many 
weeks.  Three,  or  at  most  four,  hours*  sleep  was  all  he  had  generally 
been  accustomed  to  during  his  wanderings ;  but,  on  the  present  occa* 
si^n  he  slept  ten  hours  mthout  interruption,  and  might  have  added  a 
few  more  to  the  number,  had  he  not  been  wakened  by  Kingsbargh, 
who  was  prevailed  upon  by  Miss  Macdonald,  contrary  to  his  ovn  in* 
clination,  to  rouse  him.  He  informed  Kingsburgh,  in  answer  to  a  kind 
inquiry  how  he  had  reposed,  that  he  never  slept  better  nor  sounder  in 
his  life.  In  talking  of  Charles's  intended  departure^  Kingsburgh,  acting 
upon  Flora's  suggestion>  urged  upon  the  prince  the  propriety  of  chang* 
ing  his  dress,  lest  the  circumstance  of  his  being  in  female  attire  might 
transpire,  and  Kingsburgh  offered  him  a  Highland  dress  of  his  own. 
Charles  at  once  assented  to  the  proposal;  but,  to  prevent  suspicioii 
among  the  servants,  and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
description  of  the  new  dress  in  which  Charles  was  to  travel,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  leave  the  house  in  the  same  dreds  he  entered  it, 
and,  when  out  of  reach  of  observation,  assume  that  offered  to  him  by  bis 
kind  entertainer. 

Having  dressed  himself,  the  ladies  went  into  his  chamber  to  pin  his 
cap,  put  on  his  apron,  and  adjust  the  other  parts  of  his  dress.  Before 
Miss  Macdonald  put  on  the  cap,  Mrs  Macdonald  requested  her,  io 
Gaelic,  to  ask  Charles  for  a  lock  of  his  hair.  *  Flora  declined,  deairiog 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  application  herself  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness. The  prince,  though  unable  to  comprehend  what  they  were  say- 
ing, clearly  perceived  that  they  were  disputing  about  something,  and, 
desiring  to  know  the  subject  of  altercation,  was  informed  thereof  by 
Mrs  Macdonald.  Charles  then  told  her  that  her  request  was  granted, 
and  laying  down  his  head  upon  Flora's  lap,  he  desired  her  to  cut  off  a 
lock.  She  complied,  and  divided  the  destined  relic  between  them.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  house  Kingsburgh  thought  there  was  an  article  of  dress 
that  Charles  might  instantly  change  without  much  risk.  This  was  bis 
shoes,  which  were  so  much  worn  that  his  toes  protruded  through  them. 
He,  therefore,  presented  a  new  pair  of  his  own  to  bia  Royal  Highness, 
and,  taking  up  the  out-worn  brogues,  said  to  Charles,  '*  I  will  faithfully 
keep  them  till  you  are  safely  in  St  James's;  I  will  introduce  myself  by 
shaking  them  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  night's  entertainment 
and  protection  under  my  roof.''  The  prince,  amused  with  the  quaiot- 
ness  of  the  idea,  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  and,  to  humour  the  joke, 
enjoined  his  host  to  keep  his  promise.  Kingsburgh  kept  the  shoes  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  they  were  purchased  by  a  zealous 
Jacobite  gentleman,  who  gave  twenty  guineas  for  them.* 

On  being  dressed,  the  prince  partook  of  breakfast,  and  having  taken 

*  Bos  weirs  Tour. 
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a  kiud  leave  6f  Mrs  Maodonald,  left  Ejngsborgh-house  for  Portree, 
where  it  had  been  ooDcerted  he  should  embark  for  the  island  of  Raasa  j. 
He  was  accompaDied  by  Miss  Flora  and  Kingsburgh,  who  carried  un- 
der his  arm  the  suit  of  clothes  designed  for  the  prince.  When  Charles 
ieft  the  house,  Mrs  Macdonald  went  up  stairs  to  the  room  in  which  he 
had  slept,  and,  folding  the  sheets  in  which  he  had  lain,  pat  them  care- 
fully aside,  declaring  that  henceforth  they  should  never  again  be  washed 
or  used  till  her  death,  when  they  should  serve  her  as  a  winding  sheet ; 
to  which  use  they  were  accordingly  applied,  in  fulfilment  of  injunc- 
tions she  delivered  before  her  death.*  After  walking  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  Charles  and  Kingsborgh  entered  a  wood,  where  the 
prince  threw  off  his  female  attire,  and  put  on  the  clothes  which  his 
good  friend  had  provided.  These  consisted  of  a  tartan  short  coat  and 
waistcoat,  with  philibeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and  bonnet. 
When  Charles  had  shifted,  he  embraced  Kingsburgh,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  valuable  services,  which  he  assured  him  he  would  never  forget. 
Both  wept,  and  the  prince  was  so  excited,  that  a  few  drops  of  blood 
fell  from  his  nose.  Charles,  conducted  by  a  guide,  then  set  out  on  foot 
across  the  hills,  and  Miss  Macdonald  took  another  and  a  shorter  way 
on  horseback,  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  prevent  a  discovery. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  to  proceed  to  Raasay,  Donald  Roy 
had  been  despatched  from  Mugstot  by  Kingsburgh  the  preceding  day, 
in  quest  of  John  Macleod,  the  young  laird  <^  Raasay,  to  ascertain  from 
him  the  place  of  his  father  s  concealment,  in  order  to  oommunicate  to 
him  Charles's  design  of  placing  himself  under  his  protection.  When  it 
is  considered,  that  Macleod,  the  laird  of  Raasay,  was  himself  a  fugitive 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  insurrection,  such  a  design  may  appear 
singular ;  but  the  prince  had  only  a  choice  of  difficulties  before  him, 
and  the  little  Island  of  Raasay,  which  was  then  clear  of  troops,  appeared 
to  offer  the  securest  retreat.  Donald  Roy  met  young  Raasay  at  Portree, 
ivho  informed  Jiim,  that  his  father  was  skulking  in  Knoydart;  but  offered 
to  send  an  express  for  him,  being  certain  his  father  would  run  any  risk 
to  serve  the  prince  in  his  distress.  Donald  Roy  then  proposed  that  he 
should  conduct  Charles  to  the  mainland,  to  the  place  where  old  Raasay 
was ;  but  young  Raasay  said  that  such  a  step  would  be  too  dangerous 
at  that  time,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  conceal  the  prince  in  the  isle 
of  Raasay  till  his  father  should  be  informed  of  Charles's  intention  to  put 
himself  under  his  protection.     As  they  could  not  trust  a  Portree  crew, 

the  di^ulty  of  transporting  the  prince  to  Raasay,  without  observation, 

• 

*  When  Dr  Johnson  visited  Kingsburgh,  in  company  with  Mr  Boswell,  in  1774»  he 
slept  Sn  the  same  bed  that  Charles  had  occupied  twenty-eight  years  before.  **  To  see  (says 
Boswell)  Dr  Bamuel  Johnson  in  that  bed,  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  in  the  house  of  Miss  i^lora 
Miiiod«fi8ld,  struck  me  with  sudi  a  group  of  ideas,  ae  it  is  not  easy  for  words  to  deeoribe, 
as  they  passed  through  the  mind.  He  smiled  and  said, '  I  have  had  no  ambitious  thoughts 
in  it*  ^  Bos  well  describes  Flora  (then  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,)  at  tlie  time  of 
the  visft,  as  '  a  hCtle  woman,  of  genteel  appearance,  and  uncommonly  mild  and  well 
bred.**-*  Tow  to  thf  Hebridm. 
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occurred.  Dr  Murdoch  Macleod,  a  brother  of  youug  Raasay,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  being  informed  of  this  dilemma, 
said  he  would  risk  his  life  once  more  for  the  prince,  and  it  having  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  was  a  little  boat  upon  a  iresh  water  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood)  the  two  brothers,  with  the  aid  of  some  women,  by 
extraordinary  exertions,  brought  the  boat  to  sea,  over  a  Highland  mile 
of  land,  one  half  of  which  was  bog,  and  the  other  a  steep  precipice. 
The  two  brothers,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  boy,  rowed  the  boat, 
which  was  very  old  and  leaky,  to  Raasay. 

Malcolm  Macleod,  young  Raasay's  cousin,  who  will  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  sequel,  was  then  in  the  island.  He  had  been  a  cap- 
tain in  the  prince's  service,  and  was  considered  by  his  cousin  a  proper 
person  to  accompany  them  on  their  expedition.  They  accordingly 
waited  on  Malcolm,  who  offered  to  provide  a  boat ;  but  he  proposed, 
that  as  his  cousin,  young  Raasay,  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  should  not  run  any  risk  by  holding  any  communication  with 
the  prince,  more  particularly  as  Charles  could  be  brought  over  without 
his  assistance.  Young  Raasay,  resolutely  bent  upon  seeing  Charles, 
declared  his  resolution  to  see  the  prince,  if  the  result  should  be  the  loss 
of  the  estate  as  well  as  of  his  head ;  and  Malcolm,  seeing  that  any 
farther  attempt  to  dissuade  him  would  be  fruitless,  exclaimed,  '^  In  God's 
name  then  let  us  proceed."  Malcolm  Macleod  pitched  upon  two  strong 
men,  named  John  Mackenzie  and  Donald  Macfriar,  to  row  the  boat ;  but, 
when  they  came  to  the  beach,  they  declined  to  leave  the  shore  till  in- 
formed of  their  destination.  They  were  then  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
being  told  the  object  of  their  voyage,  professed  the  utmost  alacrity  to 
go  to  sea.  The  whole  party  accordingly  set  off  from  Raasay  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  landed  about  half  a  mile  from 
Portree.  By  this  time  Miss  Macdonald  had  arrived  at  the  inn,  where 
Donald  Roy  was  in  waiting  to  receive  her  and  the  prince.  Leaving 
young  Raasay  and  his  brother  in  the  boat,  Malcolm  Macleod,  accom- 
panied by  Macfriar,  went  towards  the  inn,  and  in  walking  from  the 
shore  he  observed  three  persons  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  inn, 
who  happened  to  be  the  prince,  Neil  Mac  Eachan,  and  a  little  boy 
who  had  served  as  Charles's  guide  from  Kingsburgh. 

Donald  Roy  Macdonald  had  left  the  inn  shortly  after  Miss  Macdon- 
ald's  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Charles;  but,  after  remaining 
out  about  twenty  minutes  without  seeing  him,  he  returned  to  the  house, 
afraid  lest  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  might  fester  a  wound  in  his 
fooTt  which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  which  was 
still  open.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  inn,  when  Macnab,  the  land- 
lord, informed  him  that  a  boy  wanted  to  see  him.  The  boy,  whose 
name  was  Macqueen,  having  informed  Donald  Roy  that  a  gentleman 
who  was  waiting  a  little  above  the  house  wished  to  speak  with  him,  he 
went  out  and  met  the  prince,  who  caught  him  in  his  arms.  Donald 
then  conducted  him  into  the  inn.     Charles  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  the 
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water  poured  down  from  his  clothes.  The  first  thing  be  asked  for  was 
a  dram,  on  taking  which  he  proceeded  to  shift  himselE  He  put  on  a 
dry  shirt ;  but  before  he  had  replaced  the  other  habiliments  which  he 
had  thrown  of&  a  supply  of  roasted  fish,  bread,  cheese,  and  butter  was 
brought  into  the  room,  which  the  prince  attacked  with  such  avidity  that 
Donald  Roy  could  not  help  smiling ;  and  being  observed  by  the  prince, 
he  remarked  that  be  believed  the  prince  was  following  the  English 
fiishion.  ^<  What  fashion  do  you  mean?**  said  the  prince.  ''Why,"  re- 
plied Donald  Roy,  ''  they  say  the  English,  when  they  are  to  eat  heart- 
ily,  throw  off  their  clothes."  The  prince  smiling,  said,  **  They  are  in 
the  right,  lest  any  thmg  should  incommode  their  hands  when  they  are 
at  work."  Asking  for  some  drink,  Charles  was  told  that  there  were  no 
liquids  of  any  sort  in  the  house  but  whisky  and  water,  not  even  milk,  of 
which  he  had  desired  a  little.  The  only  substitute  in  the  room  for  a 
tumbler  or  jug  was  a  dirty-looking  bucket,  which  the  landlord  used  for 
throwing  fhe  water  out  of  his  boat,  and  the  mouth  of  which  was  broken 
and  rough  from  the  frequent  use  to  which  it  had  been  thus  applied. 
Donald  Roy,  who  had  previously  quaffed  out  of  the  bucket,  handed  it 
to  Charles,  who  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  after  looking  at  it,  stared 
Donald  in  the  face.  As  the  landlord  was  in  the  room,  Donald  was 
afraid  that,  from  the  shyness  of  Charles  to  drink  out  of  a  dish  to  which 
no  objection  perhaps  had  ever  before  been  stated,  he  might  think  he  had 
a  visiter  of  distinction  in  his  house,  and  he  therefore  went  up  to  Charles, 
and  in  a  gentle  whisper  desired  him  to  drink  out  of  the  obnoxious  vessel 
without  ceremony.  Charles  taking  the  hint,  put  the  pail  to  his  head,  and 
took  a  hearty  draught  of  water.* 

Malcolm-  Macleod,  on  being  informed  of  the  prince's  arrival  at  the 
inn,  had  returned  to  the  boat,  and  with  his  cousins  waited  anxiously  for 
the  prince.  On  the  landlord  of  the  inn  leaving  the  room,  Donald  Roy, 
who  had  grown  impatient  to  get  away,  urged  the  prince  to  depart ;  but 
Charles  showed  no  inclination  to  leave  the  inn,  and  even  proposed  to 
remain  there  all  night,  as  the  rain  was  still  heavy.  Donald  told  him 
that  as  the  house  he  was  in  was  frequented  by  all  kinds  of  people,  he 
would  incur  danger  by  remaining ;  for  the  very  appearance  of  a  stranger 
would  excite  speculation  among  the  country  people,  who  were  always 
desirous  to  know  who  the  persons  were  that  came  among  them.  Charles 
assented  to  the  correctness  of  Donald's  observations,  but  called  for  some 
tobacco  that  he  might  smoke  a  pipe  before  his  departure.  There  being 
no  tobacco  in  the  house  but  roll  or  pigtail,  Charles  said  it  would  answer 
very  well ;  and  the  landlord,  at  the  request  of  Donald  Roy,  brought  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  the  scales  in  which  it  had  been  weighed.  The 
price  was  fourpence  halfpenny,  and  Charles  gave  the  landlord  a  sixpence. 
Donald  Roy  desired  him  to  bring  in  the  difference.  The  prince  smiled, 
and  on  the  change  being  brought  he  refused  to  receive  it     Donald, 

•  Donald  Roy's  Narratiye  among  the  Forbet  Papers. 
III.  2   P 
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kowever,  itiitsted  that  he  sbonld  tal^  the  three  faal%eiiee ;  because  ha 
considered  that  in  his  pmebeiit  sittotioii  he  might  fiiid  **  bawbees"  very 
ttsefiiU  Donald  then  opened  Charles-i  sporan  ;  and,  findmg  att  empty 
partitioR^  put  the  three  bblfpence  into  it  In  paying  his  hitt  Charles  got 
change  for  a  ^uiaelL  He  then  desired  the  badiord  to  give  hins  wAver 
for  another,  but  Macnah  cioi](ld  muster  only  eleven  ahiUtBgs.  Cfaaric«« 
thinkidg  that  eteven  tshiUings  «^ould  be  more  useM  to  him  than  a 
guinea  in  gold*  proposed  to  take  the  silver;  bat  Donsald*  prudeaiiy 
judging  that  such  a  piece  of  liberality  m^ht  eixieite  a  sbspi^OB  in  the 
breast  of  the  tandlord  as  to  the  rank  of  the  donor^  pevsuaded  Charles  ib 
retain  h»  guinea*  whibh  Donald  Roy  contrived  to  obtain  aslver  ibr.* 

Whesi  aiboat  to  Idave  the  tna»  Chariea  solicited  DotMild  Roy  t»  ae- 
eom|isay  him  to  Raaaay,  observing  that  he  had  ^always  fe«ifid  hhnself 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  MacdonaMs,  arid  that  ias  long  as  be  had  a  Mso^ 
donald  with  him  he  would  «tiU  think  himself  aale.  This  ftiithM  aUtead- 
antp  whilst  be  stated  his  isdinatioa  to  AerVe  the  ftrince  in  his  distress* 
represented  to  him  the  impossibili^  of  foUowiii|g  him  from  place  to 
place,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  wound  ia  his  left  foot,  which  rendered  him 
incapable  of  endaring  fstigue ;  and  thaft  as  he  woald  be  obliged  irom  his 
lameness  to  travel  occasionally  on  horsebiM^,  his  presence  would  only 
endaager  the  safety  of  the  prince.  He  agreed,  hofwever,  to  meet 'Charles 
in  Raasay  hi  a  few  dayi^  and  «tated  tha^  in  the  mean  time,  he  veuid 
remmn  in  Skye^  and  xsoHeet  for  the  luture  guidance  ^  the  jprinee  >soch 
information  as  he  ieoald,  in  relation  io  the  moyemeflM  and  plans  of  his 
ptusuers. 

Before  leaving  Portree  Charles  had  a  most  painfui  task  te  peifeitm^  that 
of  parting  wkh  the  «miid>le  and  high-minded  young  woman,  who,  dmang 
three  event&l  df^ys,  had  with  ^nerous  sympathy,  and  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  her  own  li^  watched  over  him  with  the  teadeonest  solicitude 
and  aifection,  and  rescued  ftiim  lirom  the  many  perils  with  which  he  had 
been  environed.  He  repaid  Miss  Flora  ta  emaU  sum  of  money  he  had 
borrowed  from  der,  aa4>  |>reBenting  her  with  his  nmn  portrait  in  minia-- 
ture,  saluted  her.  He  then  vetumed  her  his 'Sincere  thanks  for  the  gveat 
assistance  she  had  afforded  hiin,  and  takiqg  leave,  expressed  a  hoi^  tha^ 
notwithstanding  the  present  unfavourable  as^ct  of  his  affairs,  he  should 
yet  meet  her  in  St  James's^  He  also  took  &>ewell  of  Neil  Mac  Eaoha^ 
who  oertainly  at  that  time  had  no  )expeetBUon  that  Im  was  to  be  one  <of 
those  who  were  afterwards  to  accompany  the  furiaee  to  Prance. 

Chcurles  had  brought  aloag  with  him  from  Kki^sbttrgh,  fowr  ahiris,  a 
cold  fowj»  isome  si^gur,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  To  this  small  Btoek  he 
added  at  Portree  a  bottle  of  asquebaugh^  He  tied  this  bottle  to  hit 
belt  at  one  Side>  and  ^  the  other  the  bottle  of  brandy,  and  the  shirts  sad 
oold  fowl  which  were  put  up  in  a  handkerchief.  Thus  provided,  Charlei 
left  the  inn,  accompanied  by  Donald  Roy,  cm  the  moraing  of  the  first  of 

•  Donald  R&y'fl  Narrative. 
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July,  ntkile  it  was  yet  dark.    The  landlordy  aurfniieil  perkapa  at  the  early 
departare  of  his  guests,  cast  a  look  after  tbean  aa  th^y  went  out  at  the 
door*  which  being  observed  by  Ckarles'a  oooduclor,  be  led  the  prince 
off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  they  had  to  go,  till  out  of  view  of  the 
la]idloa*dy  and  tken  making  a  circle  they  went  down  towards  the  skore, 
and  is  their  way  met  Malcolm  Madeod,  who  conducted  the  prince  to 
the  boat.    He  then  took  leave  of  Donald  Roy,  whom  he  enjoined  not 
to  aaention  the  place  of  his  destination  to  any  person,  not  even  to  his 
fiiir  protectress.    Donald  returned  to  the  inn,  and  was  immediately  ae« 
eoftted  by  kia  host,  who  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  name  c/ 
the  geDtleman  who  had  left  his  house.     Donald  told  him,  with  apparant 
vneoiicem,  that  the  stranger  who  had  gone  away  was  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  a  brother  rebel,  who,  having  got  ft^ee  of 
his  enemies,  had  been  skulking  among  kis  friends,  the  Maedopalds  of 
Skye ;  and  that,  tired  of  remaining  in  one  place^  and  afraid  of  being 
diseovered  in  the  island,  he  had  set  out  for  the  mainland  to  seek  an 
asylum  amoi^  the  other  Macdonalds.     The  landlord,  whom  he  enjoined 
to  secrecy,  apparently  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  said  that  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  an  idea  that  the  gentlemaii  was  the  prince  in 
disguise,  as  |ie  observed  something  about  him  that  looked  very  noble.* 
Portree,  (in  Gaelic  Fortrigh,)  a  small  bay  opposite  the  island  ef  Raa- 
say,  firom  which  Charles  was  about  to  depart,  kad  derived  its  naaie, 
whiob  signifies  the  King's  Port,  from  the  circumstaQce  of  King  James 
the  Fifth  having  landed  there  during  his  excursion  amongst  the  western 
islands.     Charles  left  this  creek  after  midnight,  under  the  protection 
of  the  enthusiastic  young  laird  of  Raasay,  to  whom  Malcolm  Macleod 
introduced  him  when  he  eqtered  the  boat.     As  the  two  boatmen  had 
served  in  the  prince's  army,  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of 
young  Raasay  himself,  were  under  the  ban  of  the  government,  and  tlie 
young  laird,  whose  only  motive  in  pot  joining  the  insurrection  was  pro- 
bably a  desire  to  save  the  estate,  now  fearlessly  put  his  Ufe  and  fortune 
in  jeopardy,  when  the  risk  was  even  greater. 

Charles  slept  a  little  upon  the  passage,  and  reached 'Raasay  about 
day-break,  a  few  hours  after  his  departure  firom  Portree.  The  party 
landed  at  a  place  called  Glam,  about  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  that 
haven.  Charles,  Malcolm,  and  Murdoch  Macleod  took  up  their  abode 
in  a  wretched  hut  which  some  shepherds  had  lately  erected.  They  had 
no  bedding  of  any  sort,  and  were  obliged  to  repose  upon  some  heath.  On 
entering  the  hut  they  kindled  a  fire  and  partook  pf  some  provisions. 
On  this  as  on  other  occasions,  Charles,  to  please  the  Highlanders,  never 
tasted  wheat- bread  or  brandy  while  oat-bread  and  whisky  lasted,  for,  he^ 
observed,  tfiat  these  last  were  bis  "  own  country  bread  mi  drink"  Young 
Raasay  bad  nothing  to  dread  from  hi^  own  people ;  and,  lest  the  military 
might  revisit  the  island,  he  placed  the  two  boatmen  upon  different  emi* 

*  Mftcleod's  Nurrntive. 
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nences  to  watch  their  approach.  He  visited  Charles  and  his  friends  occa« 
sioDally»  and  always  carried  provisions  along  with  him.  Though  compar- 
atively secure,  Charles  was  very  uneasy  in  his  new  retreat;  and  frequent 
starts  and  exclamations  in  his  slumbers  indicated  the  agitated  workings 
of  his  mind.  Malcolm  Madeod  often  overheard  him  in  his  sleep  mut- 
tering imperfect  sentences,  in  Italian,  French,  and  English.  One  of  bb 
expressions  in  English  was,  "  O  God  I  poor  Scotland  1"* 

During  Charles's  stay  in  Raasay  no  person  visited  the  island,  but  be 
and  his  friends  were  kept  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  by  a  person  who 
prowled  about  without  any  apparent  business,  and  who  had  come  into 
the  bland  to  sell  a  roll  of  tobacco.  He  had  arrived  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  before  Charles.  Having  disposed  of  his  merchandise  very 
speedily,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  departed,  but  continuing  to 
stroll  up  and  down  the  island  in  an  idle  way,  he  was  suspected  to  be  a  spy. 
Malcolm  Macleod  happening  to  see  him  approaching  the  hut  one  day,  a 
council  of  war  was  held  by  Charles  and  his  friends.  The  three  Madeods 
were  for  putting  the  poor  tobacco  vender  to  death,  and  Malcolm  Macleod 
offered  to  go  out  immediately  and  shoot  him  through  the  head;  bat 
Charles  indignantly  reprobated  the  inhuman  proposal.  ''  God  forbid 
(said  he)  that  we  should  take  away  a  man's  life  who  may  be  innocent, 
while  we  can  preserve  our  own."  John  Mackenzie,  who  sat  as  sentinel 
at  the  door,  overhearing  the  debate,  said  to  himself  in  Gaelic,  '^  Well,  weli: 
he  must  be  shot :  you  are  the  king,  but  we  are  the  parliament,  and  wiU 
do  what  we  choose.''  Observing  his  friends  smile,  Charles  asked  wbat 
John  had  said ;  and  being  told  the  man's  observation  in  English,  the 
prince  observed  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow ;  and,  notwithstanding  bis 
perilous  situation,  laughed  loud  and  heartily .f  Notwithstanding  Charles's 
remonstrances,  the  stranger  would  have  been  despatched  had  he  entered 
-the  hut,  but  luckily  he  walked  past  without  looking  into  it.  It  was  af- 
terwards ascertained,  that  the  stranger  himself  was  a  fugitive  from  the 
Highland  army4  While  Charles  resided  in  this  hut,  he  and  his  com- 
panions indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  conversation.  Alluding  to  passing 
events  and  his  present  situation,  the  prince  observed  that  his  life  was  to  he 
sure  a  very  hard  one ;  but  that  he  would  rather  live  in  the  way  he  then 
did  for  ten  years,  than  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  not  because 

*  Boswell's  Tour, 
t  "  John  Mackenzie  is  alive  (in  1774) ;  I  saw  him  at  Rasay's  house.  About  eighteen 
years  ago  he  hurt  one  of  his  legs  when  dancing,  and  being  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off,  he  no^v 
was  going  about  with  a  wooden  leg.  The  story  of  his  being  a  Member  of  ParUament  i> 
not  yet  forgotten.  I  took  him  out  a  little  way  from  the  house,  gave  him  a  shilling  to 
drink  Rasay's  health,  and  led  him  into  a  detail  of  the  particulars  which  I  have  just  re- 
lated. With  less  foundation,  some  writers  have  traced  the  idea  of  a  Parliament,  and  of 
the  British  Constitution  in  rude  and  early  times.  I  was  curious  to  know  if  he  had  really 
heard  or  understood  any  thing  of  that  subject,  which,  had  he  been  a  greater  man,  vould 
probably  have  been  eagerly  maintained.  *  Why,  John,'  said  1,  *  did  you  think  he  ehouW 
be  controlled  by  a  Parliament?'  He  answered,  •  1  thought,  Sir,  there  were  many  toIc«* 
against  one.'  '* — Boswell. 

I  Ibid.  p.  S27.    Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  270. 
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he  believed  they  would  dare  to  take  away  his  life  publicly,  bat  beeaose 
he  dreaded  being  poisoned  or  assassinated.  He  was  very  particular  in 
his  inquiries  at  Dr  Macleod  about  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Cul- 
loden,  from  a  bail  which  entered  at  one  shoulder  and  went  across  to  the 
other.  He  threw  out  some  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  some  of  his 
officers  at  Culloden,  but  confessed  that  perhaps  it  was  rash  in  him  to  do 
BO.  Talking  of  the  different  Highland  corps,  Uie  Macleods  asked  Charles 
which,  in  bis  opinion,  were  the  best  soldiers^  but  he  evaded  a  direct 
answer,  said  he  did  not  like  comparisons  among  such  corps ;  and  that 
they  were  all  best* 

Charles  resided  two  days  in  Raasay,  when  becoming  uneasy,  and 
thinking  the  island  too  narrow  and  confined  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment, he  resolved  to  depart.     Understanding  that  he  expected  a 
French  ship  at  Lochbroom,  Malcolm  Macleod  offered  to  carry  him 
thither,  but  Charles  declined  (he  proposal  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
the  voyage  in  a  small  boat     He  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  Trottemish 
in  Skye,  but  his  friends  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  as  they  considered 
him  safer  in  Raasay.     Persisting  however  in  going,  the  whole  party,  in- 
eluding  the  two  boatmen,  left  Raasay  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of 
July,  in  the  same  boat  which  they  had  used  to  carry  them  into  the 
island.     After  they  had  gone  a  litde  off  the  shore  the  wind  began  to 
blow  hard,  and  soon  increased  to  a  gale.     The  sea  became  so  very  rough, 
that  the  waves  broke  over  the  boat  and  almost  filled  it  with  water.     All 
on  board  begged  the  prince  to  return,  but  he  declined,  observing,  that  as 
Ph)vidence  had  carried  him  through  so  many  dangers,  he  did  not  doubt 
of  the  same  care  now  as  before.     To  encourage  the  men  who  kept  tug- 
ging at  the  oars,  whilst  Malcolm  Macleod  occupied  himself  in  throwing 
out  the  water,  Charles  sung  a  lively  Gaelic  song  with  much  vivacity, 
having  by  this  time   obtained  a  pretty   good   knowledge    of  Gaelic. 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  they  landed  at  a  place  in  Skye,  called 
Kicolson's  rock,  near  Scorobreck  in  Trottemish,  aftec  a  very  boisterous 
voyage  of  about  fifteen  miles.     There  was  a  large  surf  on  the  shore,  and 
there  being  no  convenient  landing  place,  they  had  to  jump  out  among 
the  water.     Charles  was  the  third  man  who  leapt  into  the  sea.     Stand? 
ing  in  the  surf,  the  whole  party,  including  Charles,  laid  hold  of  the  boat 
and  drew  it  up  on  dry  ground.     The  prince  wore  a  large  great  coat, 
which  had  become  very  heavy  and  cumbersome  from  the  water.     As 
the  ascent  up  the  rock  was  very  steep  and  troublesome,  Malcolm  offered 
to  carry  the  coat,  but  Charles  refused  to  part  with  it. 

On  this  desolate  coast,  the  royal  wanderer  could  find  no  other  resting 
place  than  a  cow  4iouse,  belonging  to  Mr  Nicolson  of  Scorobreck,  about 
two  miles  from  that  gentleman's  seat.  The  party  entered  this  wretched 
hovel  and  took  a  little  refreshment  of  oat  cakes,  which  had  mouldered 
down  into  very  small  crumbs,  and  some  cheese.    Charles  being  wet  to  the 

•  Boflweirs  Tour. 
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Moh  Malcolm  Madeod  tdvked  him  to  put  on  a  dry  shkL  This  he  de* 
clincd>  and  oontinued  to  sit  in  hia  wet  olotfaea.  Overoome  witii  fiktigiie 
he  I^U  asleep ;  but  he  eiyoyed  little  sound  repose.  He  would  frequent* 
\y  start  in  his  sleep,  look  briskly  up^  and  stare  boldly  around  him,  as  if 
aboiA  to  fight  the  persons  arouod  him.  *'  Oh  poor  England !  poor 
England  I'*  were  the  exdamations  he  would  sometimes  utter,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  during  these  disturbed  moments. 

In  all  his  wanderings  it  was  (he  constant  practice  of  Charles  to  eoo* 
ceal  his  future  mor&Dients  firom  every  person  with  whose  services  he  was 
about  to  dispense,  so  as  to  prevent  any  clue  to  his  discovery*  Wishing 
to  get  quit  of  young  Raasay  and  his  brothert  he  defi|>atohed  the  former 
to  look  out  for  Donald  Roy,  and  he  desired  the  latter  to  go  to  a  place 
called  Cammistinawag,  where  he  would  meet  him.  Murdoch  Ma^leod  and 
the  two  boatmen  then  took  leave.  At  parting  he  presented  Mnrdock 
with  a  case,  containing  asilver-epoon,  knife,  and  fork,  which  he  requested 
him  to  keep  till  they  met. 

The  prince  and  Malcolm  Maoleod  remained  in  the  hut  tiU  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning»'  when  Charles,  taking  the  little  baggage  in  his 
hand,  walked  out,  and  desired  Malcolm  to  follow  him.  Madeod  took 
the  bundle  out  of  Charles's  hand,  and  followed  him  in  silence  till  out  of 
sight  of  the  cow-house,  when  Charles  taking  a  direction  MalccJm  did  not 
like,  this  faithful  adherent  went  up  to  hint  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
going,  as  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
numerous  military  parties,  who  were  dispersed  over  the  idand.  *^  Why, 
Madeod,  (replied  Charles,)  I  now  throw  myself  entirely  into  yonr  hands, 
and  leave  you  to  do  with  me  what  you  please ;  only  I  want  to  go 
to  Strath,  Mackinnon*s  country.  I  hope  you  will  accompany  me,  if  yoq 
think  you  can  lead  me  safe  enough  into  Strath."  Malcolm  dedared 
that  he  would  go  with  his  royal  highness  wherever  he  pleased,  and  o& 
fered  to  bring  him  safe  into  that  part  of  Skye  which  belonged  to  the 
chief  of  Mackinnon,  provided  he  would  consent  to  go  by  sea ;  but  Mae^ 
leod  objected  to  a  journey  over  land  which  he  considered  would  be  at- 
tended with  dangers  from  the  soldiers.  Charles,  however,  insisted  on 
going  by  land,  and  observed  that  they  could  now  do  nothing  without 
danger.  The  better  to  prevent  a  discovery,  Charles  proposed  that  be 
should  act  the  part  of  Madeod*s  servant,  and  that  he  should  assume  the 
name  of  Lewis  Caw,  there  being  at  the  time  a  young  surgeon  of  that 
name,  who  had  been  in  the  prince's  service,  skulking  in  Skye,  where 
he  had  some  relations.  Observing  that  his  scarlet  tartan  waist-eoat 
with  gold  twist  buttons,  was  finer  than  that  worn  by  Madeod,  which 
was  of  plain  ordinary  tartan,  Charles  exchanged  it  for  MaeleodV 
Then  taking  the  bag  which  contained  his  linen  out  of  Malcolm's  hands, 
Charles  threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  set  out  on  his  perilous  Joupney» 
preceded  by  the  ftiitbful  Malcolm,  who,  to  complete  the  c}ece])tion,  had 
proposed  that  Charles  should  keep  up  his  new  character  of  a  gilly  or 
footman,  by  walking  in  the  rear. 
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Strath*  the  country  of  tke  MMskymoiM^  was  at  a  ooasiderable  dittaaoe, 
and  the  route  to  it  which  theie  two  traTellen  took  lay  through  ooe  of 
the  wildest  aad  oast  mountainous  districts  of  the  vlaad*  Thoagh  a 
good  pedestrian)  Maleolm  eoald  seanoely  keep  his  distance  ahead  of 
Charles,  whose  locomotive  powers  were  sarprisiag,  there  being  few  persons 
who  CDuld  inaich  htm  at  walking*  Alluding  to  his  eelerity  of  foot*  be 
told  Malcoim  that  provided  he  got  out  of  musket-shot,  he  had  no  divad 
of  a  pursuit  by  fiaglish  soldieni,  bat  he  had  not  the  aame  oonfideaoe  if 
chased  by  a  party  of  Highknd  militia.  He  asked  Maleolm  what  they 
woaid  do  ID  the  eveat  of  meeting  any  parsons  amoBg  the  mouataias»  who 
might  attempt  to  kill  or  take  them.  *'  That  depends  upon  their  num- 
bers/' replied  Malcolm ;  "  if  there  should  be  no  more  than  four  of  them, 
I'll  engage  to  auuiage  tvoJ*  ^*  And  V'  rejoined  Charles,  '<  will  engage 
to  manage  the  •other  two."  Malcolm,  in  his  tum»  asked  Charles  what 
they  should  do  if  attacked  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers,  **  Fight,  to  be 
•ure,"  was  the  reply. 

A«  Malcolm  expected  that  they  would  &11  ia  with  some  of  the  eouatry 
peopfe  before  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  by  whon^  fimn  his 
being  well  known  in  the  island,  he  might  be  recognisec^  he  desired 
Charlea  ndt  to  evince  any  anxiety  whea  he  (Malcolm)  should  speak  to 
them,  but  remove  to  a  short  distance  and  ait  down  till  th^  ooavematioa 
ended.  They  met  a  few  of  these  people  from  time  to  time^  on  which 
ooeaeioB  Charles  not  only  observed  the  injunction  of  Malcolm,  but  sup- 
eradded  the  customary  memal  duty,  of  touchmg  his  boaaet  when  ad« 
dressed  by  his  supposed  master.  With  the  exception  of  a  bottle  of 
bnmdy,  the  two  travdiers  appear  to  have  had  Jio  other  austenaaee  during 
^eir  long  and  fetigulng  |eumey.  When  oedaeed  to  a  sin^  ghuw, 
Chaiieii  nidged  Malcolm  to  take  it,  lest  he  should  faint  with  theexoemive 
Aitigoe.  BUortm  rafused,  and  insisted  Ibat  the  prince  himself  should 
tbiak  it,  bat  Chades  resolutely  refiised,  and  eompeUed  Malcolm  to  drain 
Uie  bottle.  Malcohn  then  hid  the  (bottle  ia  a  thick  bush  of  heatl^  where 
he  Ibund  it  about  three  yeam  theneafter.  Honest  Madeod  long  preserv- 
ed it  ^'  as  a  curious  piece,"  which  he  expected  would  ooe  day  make  a 
%uie  in  Wcfitmincfter.* 

When  opportunity  oiered,  the  prince  and  Malcolm  relieved  the  tedi« 
ousnem  «f  the  joom^,  by  conversing  on  a  variety  of  topics.  The  con* 
retsation  happening  to  turn  upon  Lord  George  Murray,  Charles  observed 
that  his  lordships  whether  from  %iioraDce  or  with  a  view  to  betray  him, 
he  would  not  say^  misconducted  himself  in  Dot  4>beyiBg  ordem,  and  that 
m  particular,  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  Lord 
George  soarcely  did  any  thing  he  desired  him  to  do.  When  Malcolm 
told  hipi  of  the  many  atrocities  committed  after  that  battle^  he  appeared 
amazed,  and  said,  **  Surely  that  man  who  calls  himself  the  duke,  and  pre- 
tends to  be  so  gireat  a  general,  cannot  he  guilty  of  such  4sruelties.    I  can* 

•  Jao^Ute  Memoin^  p.  #78. 
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not  believe  it"  Talking  of  the  fiUigues  he  was  obliged  to  nndei^o,  the 
prince  Baidy  **  Do  you  not  think,  Madeod,  that  God  Almighty  has  made 
this  person  of  mine  for  doing  some  good  yet.  When  I  was  in  Italy,  and 
dining  at  the  king's  (his  father's)  table,  very  often  the  sweat  would  have 
been  coming  through  my  coat  with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  now  that 
I  am  in  a  cold  country,  where  the  climate  is  more  trying  and  exposed  to 
different  kinds  of  fatigues,  I  really  find  I  agree  equally  with  both.  I 
have  had  (pointing  to  his  kilt)  thb  philibeg  on  now  for  some  days,  and 
I  find  I  do  as  well  with  it  as  any  of  the  best  breeches  I  ever  put  on.  I 
hope  in  God,  M acleod,  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  with  it  yet"  * 
A  man  holding  such  sentiments  as  these,  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  dis- 
couraged. 

When  approaching  Mackinnon's  bounds,  Malcolm  stated  to  the  prince 
his  apprehensions,  that,  disguised  as  he  was,  he  was  afraid  he  would  stiU 
be  recognised  by  some  of  Mackinnon's  people,  who  had  been  out  in  his 
service.  He,  therefore,  suggested  that  Charles  should  disguise  himself 
still  farther.  The  prince  then  proposed  to  blacken  his  face  with  powder; 
but  Macleod  objected  to  this  plan,  which,  he  said,  would  tend  rather  to 
discover  than  to  conceal  him.  **  Then,"  observed  Charles,  "  I  must 
be  put  into  the  greatest  dishabille  possible ;"  and  puUing  off  his  wig  and 
putting  it  into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  dirty  white  napkin,  which  Malcohn, 
at  his  desire,  tied  about  his  head  close  to  his  eyebrows.  He  then  pot 
off  his  bonnet,  tore  the  ruffles  from  his  shirt,  and  took  the  buckles  cot 
of  his  shoes,  and  made  Macleod  fasten  them  with  strings.  Charles  now 
asked  his  friend  if  he  thought  he  would  still  be  recognised,  and  on  Mal- 
colm answering  that  he  thought  he  would,  Charles  said,  ^<  I  have  so  odd 
a  face,  that  no  man  that  ever  saw  me  once  but  would  know  me  again.f 
In  Malcolm's  opinion,  Charles,  though  almost  a  Proteus,  could  never 
disguise  his  majestic  mien  and  carriage ;  and  he  declared  that  there  was 
not  a  person  who  knew  what  the  air  of  a  noble  or  great  man  was,  that 
would  not,  upon  seeing  the  prince,  however  disguised  he  might  be,  at 
once  perceive  something  about  him  that  was  not  ordinary, — something 
of  the  stately  and  grand.f 

They  had  not  gone  far  after  this  conversation,  when  Malcolm  Mac- 
leod's  opinion  was  verified,  for  no  sooner  had  the  travellers  entered 
Strath,  than  Charles  was  recognised  by  two  men  of  Mackinnon's  chi]i» 
who  had  been  out  in  the  insurrection.  They  stared  at  the  prince  for  a 
little,  and  on  discovering  him,  lifted  up  their  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 
Malcolm  begged  that  they  would  compose  themselves,  lest  by  showing 
so  much  concern  they  might  discover  the  prince.  After  cautioning 
them  not  to  mention  the  meeting  to  any  one,  he  swore  them  to  se- 
crecy upon  his  naked  dirk,  and  then  dismissed  them.  They  kept  their 
word. 

Being  within  two  miles  of  the  laird  of  Mackinnon's  house,  Mal^soim 


*  JacoUte  Memoirs,  p.  477—9. 
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asked  him  if  he  wbhed  to  see  the  old  chief;  **  No/'  said  Charles,  '<  by 
no  means.  I  know  Mackinnon  to  be  as  good  and  as  honest  a  man  as 
any  in  the  world ;  but  he  is  not  fit  for  my  purpose  at  present.  You 
must  conduct  me  to  some  other  house,  but  let  it  be  a  gentleman^  house. 
They  then  proceeded,  at  Malcolm's  suggestion,  to  a  place  called  Ellagol, 
or  rather  Ellighiul,  near  Kilvory  or  Kilmaree,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  morning  after  a  journey  of  twenty-four  Highland  miles,  being  up- 
wards of  thirty  English  miles.  At  Ellagol  there  lived  one  John  Mac- 
kinnon, who  had  served  as  captain  under  the  laird  of  Mackinnon,  and 
had  married  a  sister  of  Malcolm.  Being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  matters  in  the  neighbourhood  before  conducting  Charles  into  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Malcolm  left  the  prince  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  and  went  forward  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries. 
He  found  that  Mackinnon  was  from  home ;  and  on  informing  his  sister 
that  he  had  come  to  stay  a  short  time  at  Ellagol,  if  he  could  do  so  with 
safety,  she  assured  him  that  he  would  be  perfectly  safe,  as  there  were  no 
military  people  about  the  place,  and  that  he  was  very  welcome.  Mai- 
colm^then  told  that  he  had  nobody  along  with  him  but  one  Lewis  Caw, 
son  of  Mr  Caw  a  surgeon  in  Crieff,  whom,  being  a  fugitive  like  himself, 
he  had  engaged  as  his  servant,  but  that  he  had  fallen  sick.  Mrs  Mac- 
kinnon felt  interested  in  the  stranger,  and  requested  her  brother  to  bring 
him  in. 

Charles  accordingly  entered  with  the  baggage  on  his  back,  and,  tak- 
ing off  his  bonnet,  made  a  low  bow,  and  sat  down  at  a  distance  from 
Malcolm.  Mrs  Mackinnon  looked  at  the  prince,  and  instantly  her 
sympathy  was  excited.  *'  Poor  man  I''  she  exclaimed,  '^  I  pity  him. 
At  the  same  time,  my  heart  warms  to  a  man  of  his  appearance."  Mal- 
colm having  told  hir sister,  that  he  was  almost  famishing  with  hunger, 
she  set  before  him  a  plentiful  Highland  breakfast.  Charles  still  sitting  at 
a  respectful  distance,  Malcolm  invited  him,  as  there  were  no  strangers  in 
the  house,  to  draw  near  and  share  with  him,  there  being  abundance  for 
both.  Charles  appeared  very  backward  to  obey  the  summons  to  eat,  and 
said  that  though  in  an  humble  station,  he  knew  better  how  to  conduct 
himself  than  by  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  his  master ;  but  Malcolm 
pretending  to  insist  upon  compliance,  Charles  rose  from  his  seat,  made 
a  profound  bow,  and  advancing  towards  the  table,  sat  down,  and  at- 
tacked the  viands  without  farther  ceremony. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey,  Charles  and  his  companion  had  fallen 
into  a  bog  during  the  night,  and  as  their  feet  and  legs  were  still  dirty, 
Malcolm  desired  the  servant-maid  in  Gaelic,  as  she  could  not  speak 
English,  to  bring  some  water  into  the  room,  and  as  he  was  much  fa- 
tigued, to  wash  them.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  washing  Macleod's  feet,  he 
said  to  the  girl,  "  You  see  that  poor  sick  man  there.  I  hope  you'll 
wash  his  feet  too :  it  will  be  a  great  charity ;  for  he  has  as  much  need 
as  I  have."  "  No  such  thing,"  said  she,  "  although  I  wash  the  mas- 
ter's feet,  I  am  not  obliged  to  wash  the  servant's.  What  I  he's  but  a 
III.  2  Q 
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low  country  woman's  son.  I  will  not  wash  his  feet  indeed.*'  Malcolm, 
however,  with  much  entreaty,  prevailed  upon  the  girl  to  wash  Charles's 
feet  and  legs;  but  being  rather  rough  in  her  treatment,  he  implored 
Macleod  to  desire  her  not  to  rub  so  hard.* 

After  this  operation  the  wearied  travellers  went  to  bed ;  and  at  tbe 
desire  of  Malcolm,  Mrs  Mackinnon  went  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  down 
upon  a  neighbouring  knoll,  where  she  kept  watch,  whilst  her  guests  re- 
mained in  bed.  Charles,  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  bed  in  his 
clothes,  slept  two  hours  only ;  but  Malcolm  slept  much  longer.  When 
Macleod  awoke,  he  was  surprised  to  find  Charles  out  of  bed  dandling 
Mrs  Mackinnon's  child,  singing  to  it,  and  appearing  as  alert  as  if  he  had 
been  in  bed  all  night.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  little  boy — Neil 
Mackinnon — whom  he  carried  in  his  arms,  would  be  one  day  a  captain 
in  his  service. 

Informed  that  his  brother-in-law  was  seen  approaching  the  house, 
Malcolm  went  out  to  meet  him.  After  the  usual  salutations,  Malcolm, 
pointing  to  some  ships  of  war  that  were  hovering  about  the  coast,  said 
to  Mackinnon,  "  What  if  the  prince  be  on  board  one  of  them  ?"  "  God 
forbid,"  replied  Mackinnon,  '<  I  would  not*  wish  that  for  any  thing." 
**  What,"  said  Malcolm,  "  if  he  were  here,  John  ?  Do  you  think  he 
would  be  safe  enough  ?"  "  I  wish  we  had  him  here,"  rejoined  Mac- 
kinnon, <*  for  he  would  be  safe  enough."  Macleod,  now  fully  assured 
that  his  brother-in-law  might  be  confided  in,  said,  '^  Well,  then,  he  is 
now  in  your  house."  Mackinnon,  transported  with  joy,  was  for  running 
directly  in  and  paying  his  obeisance  to  the  prince ;  but  Malcolm  stop- 
ped him  for  a  little,  till  he  should  recover  from  his  surprise.  **  When 
you  go  in,"  continued  Malcolm,  "  you  must  not  take  any  notice  of  him, 
lest  the  servants  or  others  observe  you.  He  passes  for  one  Lewis  Caw, 
my  servant."  Mackinnon  promised  to  observe  faithfully  the  injunction 
given  him,  which  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  fulfil ;  but,  as  soon  as^ 
he  entered  the  house,  he  could  not  avoid  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Charles ; 
and  unable  to  repress  his  feelings  at  the  spectacle  he  beheld,  this  gen- 
erous and  faithful  Highlander,  turning  his  face  aside,  burst  into  tears. 
To  prevent  suspicion,  Mackinnon,  at  Malcolm's  desire,  left  the  room  to 
compose  himself. 

Before  being  introduced  to  the  prince,  Mackinnon  sent  away  all  hb 
servants  from  the  house  on  different  messages,  and,  during  their  absence, 
a  consultation  was  held  as  to  Charles's  future  destination.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  he  should  proceed  to  the  mainland  immediately;  and 
John  Mackinnon  was  directed  to  go  and  hire  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  sole 

*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  4S2,  Boswell,  in  his  Tour,  gives  a  different  Tersion  of  this  story. 
**  After  this  (breakfast)  there  came  in  an  old  woman,  who,  after  the  mode  of  ancient  hos- 
pitality, brought  warm  water,  and  washed  Malcolm's  feet  He  desired  her  to  wash  tlie 
feet  of  the  poor  man  who  attended  him.  8he  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this  from  pride, 
as  thinking  him  beneath  her,  and  in  the  periphrastic  language  of  the  Highlanders  and 
the  Irish,  said  warmly,  '  Though  I  wash  your  father's  son's  feet,  why  should  I  wash  his 
father's  son's  feet?'     She  was,  however,  persuaded  to  do  it." 
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use  of  his  brother-in-law.     As  the  laird  of  Maokinoon  was  old  and  io 
firm,  and  could  be  of  little  service  to  Charles  in  his  present  situation, 
Mackiiinon  was  enjoined  not  to  say  any  thing  about  Charles  to  his  chief, 
should  he  fall  in  with  him.     Meeting  the  old  chieftain,  however,  on  his 
way,  Mackinnon,  unable  or  unwilling  to  conceal  the  fiict  of  the  prince's 
arrival  at  Cllagol,  disclosed  the  secret,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  going 
to  hire  a  boat  to  carry  Charles  to  the  mainland.     Gratified  with  the 
intelligence,  the  chief  desired  his  clansman  not  to  give  himself  any  far- 
ther trouble  about  a  boat,  as  he  would  provide  a  good  one  himself,  and 
would  wait  upon  the  prince  immediately.     John  returned  to  Ellagol, 
and  having  informed  Charles  of  the  interview  with  the  laird,  the  latter 
said  that  he  was  sorry  that  Mackinnon  had  divulged  the  secret ;  but 
as  there  was  now  no  help  for  it,  he  would  comport  himself  according  to 
circumstances.     In  a  short  time  the  aged  chief  appeared,  and  after  do- 
ing homage  to  the  royal  wanderer,  he  conducted  the  prince  to  a  neigh* 
bouring  cave,  where  he  found  Lady  Mackinnon,  who  had  laid  out  a 
refreshment  of  cold  meat  and  wine,  of  which  the  whole  party  partook. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  Malcolm  Macleod  had  represented  to 
the  prince,  that,  being  within  the  laird's  bounds,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  allow  him  to  direct  every  thing  in  relation  to  the  voyage,  and,  ta 
prevent  a  difference  of  opinion  arising  between  him  and  the  chief,  he 
suggested  the  propriety  of  remaining  behind.  Charles,  extremely  un- 
willing to  part  with  one  who  had  rendered  him  such  important  services, 
insisted  upon  his  going  along  with  him  to  the  mainland ;  but  Malcolm 
insisting  on  the  other  hand  that  the  measure  was  proper,  Charles,  with 
much  reluctance,  consented  to  part  with  the  faithful  Macleod. 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  party  left  the  cave,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  place  where  the  boat  lay.  In  their  way  they  observed  two 
English  men-of-war  standing  in  for  the  island,  before  the  wind,  under  a 
press  of  sail.  Malcolm  thereupon  entreated  the  prince  to  defer  his 
voyage  till  such  time,  at  least,  as  these  vessels  should  take  another 
course,  more  particularly  as  the  wind  was  against  him;  but  Charles  disre- 
garded the  admonition,  and  observed,  that  after  so  many  escapes,  he  had 
no  apprehensions  of  being  caught  at  that  time ;  that  Providence  would 
still  take  care  of  him ;  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  a  favourable 
wind  immediately.  Recollecting  his  sham  appointment  with  Murdoch 
Macleod,  for  not  keeping  which,  Malcolm  proi^ised  to  make  his  apology, 
Charles  thought  the  least  thing  he  could  do  was  to  notify  his  depart- 
ure, which  he  accordingly  did,  by  writing  him  a  short  note,  which  he 
delivered  to  Malcolm.*     He  then  desired  Malcolm  to  light  his  pipe,  as 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note : — 
"  SiK,— 1  thank  God  I  am  in  good  health,  and  have  got  ofF  as  designed.     Remem- 
ber me  to  all  friends,  and  thank  them  for  the  trouble  they  have  been  at. — I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servunt, 

**  Jamks  Thomson." 
«•  Elughiul,  J«/y  4M,  1746." 
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iie  wished  to  enjoy  a  smoke  with  him  before  parting.  Snapping  his 
gun,  Malcolm,  by  means  of  the  flash  in  the  pan,  lighted  some  tow 
which  he  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  whilst  Charles  blew  it.  As  the 
pipe  was  extremely  short,  Charles's  cheek  was  scorched  with  the  blaze 
of  the  tow.  At  parting,  Charles  presented  him  with  a  silver  stock- 
buckle,  and  then  embracing  Malcolm  in  his  arms,  saluted  him  twice,  and 
begging  God  to  bless  him,  put  ten  guineas  into  his  hand.  Malcolm  at 
first  positively  refused  to  accept  the  money,  as  he  perceived  that  the 
prince's  purse  was  much  exhausted ;  but  Charles  insisted  upon  his  tak- 
ing it,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  get  enough  for  all  his  wants 
upon  the  mainland,  Malcolm  yielded.  Having  procured  a  better  pipS) 
Charles  presented  the  one  with  which  he  had  been  smoking  to  Malcolm, 
who  preserved  it  with  great  care.* 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  fourth 
of  July,  the  prince  departed  for  the  mainland,  accompanied  by  the  chief 
and  John  Mackinnon.  The  observation  of  Charles^  that  he  would  ob- 
tain a  fair  wind  after  putting  to  sea,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  superstitious  mind  of  the  generous  Malcolm,  who  accordingly  sat 
down  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  to  watch  the  expected  change,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  took  place  very  soon,  for  the  crew  had  not  rowed  the 
boat  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  the  ships,  before  the 
wind  chopped  about,  and  whilst  it  favoured  the  prince,  drove  the  men-of- 
war  out  of  sight. f 

After  a  rough  voyage,  the  party  reached  a  place  called  Little  Mallag 
or  Malleck,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Nevis  in  Moidart,  distant  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  they  had  embarked.  At  sea  they 
met  a  boat,  containing  some  armed  militia.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
board,  and  a  few  words  were  exchanged  in  passing.  Charles's  visit  to 
Skye  soon  became  public,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  harboured 
and  protected  by  certain  persons  in  that  island,  could  not  be  disguis- 
ed. Malcolm  Macleod's  connexion  with  the  prince  being  reported,  he 
was  apprehended  a  few  days  after  Charles's  departure  for  the  main- 
land, put  on  board  a  ship,  and  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  remain- 
ed  a  prisoner  till  the  first  of  July,  seventeen   hundred   and  forty- 

f  This  '  cutty/  as  a  small  tobacco-pipe,  almost  worn  to  the  stump,  is  called  in  Scot- 
land, was  presented  by  Malcolm,  when  at  London,  to  Dr  Burton  of  York,  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  who  got  a  fine  shagreen  case  made  for  it.-^aeobite  Memoirs,  p.  487.  Mr 
Boswell  gJTes  the  following  sketch  of  this  worthy  Highlander  in  his  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides ;  "  He  was  now  (1774)  sixty-two  years  of  age,  hale  and  well  proportioned,  with 
n  manly  countenance,  tanned  by  the  weather,  yet  having  a  ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  over 
H  great  part  of  which  his  rough  beard  extended.  His  eye  was  quick  and  lively,  yet  ki& 
look  was  not  fierce ;  but  he  appeared  at  once  firm  and  good-humoured.  He  wore  a  ps''' 
of  brogues,  tartan  hose  which  came  up  nearly  to  his  knees,  a  purple  camblet  kilt,  a  black 
waistcoat,  a  short  green  cloth  coat  bound  with  gold  cord,  a  yellow  bushy  wig,  a  large  blue 
bonnet  with  a  gold  thread  button.  I  never  saw  a  figure  which  gave  a  more  perfect  re- 
presentation of  a  Highland  gentleman.  I  wished  much  to  have  a  picture  of  him  just  M 
be  was.     1  found  him  frank  and  polite  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

t  True  Journal,  p.  47. 
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seven,  \¥hen  he  was  discharged  without  being  asked  a  single  question. 
Kingsburgh  also  was  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Augustus,  where, 
after  being  plundered  of  his  shoe-buckles,  garters,  watch,  and  money, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons.  He  was  dis- 
chax^ed  by  mistake  for  another  person  of  the  same  name,  but  was 
brought  back,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  committed  to 
the  castle,  in  which  he  remained  till  the  fourth  of  July,  in  the  same 
year. 

Flora  M acdonald  was  also  apprehended  about  the  same  time  by  a 
party  of  militia,  while  on  her  way  to  the  house  of  Donald  Macdonald, 
of  Castleton  in  Skye,  who  had  sent  her  notice  that  Macleod  of  Talisker, 
an  officer  of  an  independent  company,  had  requested  him  to  send  for 
her.      She  was  put  on  board  the  Furnace  Bomb,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Commodore  Smith's  sloop,  and  treated  with  great  kindness 
and    attention  by  him  and  General   Campbell.     She  was  confined   a 
short  tiDQe  in  Dunstaffnage  castle.*     After  being  conveyed  from  place 
to   place,  she  was  put  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign,  lying  at  the 
Nore,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  and  carried  up  to  London 
on  the  sixth  of  December  following,  where  she  remained  in  confine- 
ment till  July  in  the  following  year,  when  she  was  discharged,  at  the 
especial  request — according  to  the  tradition  of  her  family^-of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.  without  a  single  question  having 
been  put  to  her.     After  her  liberation.  Miss  Macdonald  was  invited  to 
the  house  of  Lady  Primrose,  a  zealous  Jacobite  lady,  where  she  was 

*  When  sent  to  Dunstaffnage,   General  Campbell  sent  the  following  letters  to  the 
*  Captain  :* — 

**  HoRBB  Shox  Bat,  August  1, 1'744). 
**  Dear  Sia, 

'<  I  must  desire  the  favour  of  you  to  forward  my  letters  by  an  express  to 
liiverary ;  and  if  any  are  left  with  you,  let  them  be  sent  by  the  bearer.  1  shall  stay  here 
with  Commodore  Smith  till  Sunday  morning.  If  you  can't  come,  1  beg  to  know  if  you 
have  any  men  now  in  garrison  at  your  house,  and  how  many  ?  Make  my  compliments- 
to  your  lady,  and  tell  her  that  I  am  obliged  to  desire  the  favour  of  her  for  some  days  to 
receive  a  Yery  pretty  young  rebel.  Her  zeal,  and  the  persuasion  of  those  who  ought  to 
have  given  her  better  advice,  has  drawn  her  into  a  most  unhappy  scrape,  by  assisting  the 
young  Pretender  to  make  his  escape.  I  need  say  nothing  further  till  we  meet;  only  as- 
sure you,  that  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

*•  Your  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

*«  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 
'<  1  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald. 

**  To  Nbil  Campbell,  Esq.  Captain  of  Dunstaffnage,** 

I 

*'  Wbdmesdav  Etening. 
*«  Sir, 

"  You  will  deliver  to  the  bearer,  John  Macleod,  Miss  Macdonald,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  his  wherry.  Having  no  officer  to  send,  it  would  be  very  proper  you  send  one 
of  your  garrison  alongst  with  her. — I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

"  To  the  Captain  of  Dunstaffnage.'* 
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vwited  by  a  number  of  distiDguished  persons,  who  loaded  her  with  prt- 
sents.  She  and  Malcolm  Macleod  returned  to  Scotland  together  io  a 
post-chaise  provided  by  Lady  Primrose,  and,  on  their  way,  paid  a  risit 
to  Dr  Burton  at  York,  who  had  been  previously  liberated  from  jail. 
This  gentleman  having  asked  Malcolm  his  opinion  of  the  prince,  the 
trusty  Highlander  replied,  that  **  he  was  the  most  cautious  man  hs 
ever  saw,  not  to  be  a  coward,  and  the  bravest,  not  to  be  rash."  Few 
persons,  now-a-days,  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  this  eulogium,  for 
though  personally  brave^  Charles  was  extremely  rash  and  inconsid- 
erate.* 

*  The  subsequent  history  of  the  estimable  Flora  Maodonald  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  After  her  return  to  8k ye,  she  married  young  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  whom 
■he  accompanied  to  America  some  years  thereafter.  Having  lost  her  husband,  and  suf- 
fered many  privations  during  the  war  of  American  independence,  she  returned  with  her 
family  to  her  native  island  before  the  termination  of  that  contest.  She  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced period,  and  retained  her  Jacobite  predilections  to  the  last  hour  of  her  existence. 
Though  mild  in  her  disposition,  she  was  roused  to  anger  when  any  attempt  was  made  in 
her  hearing  to  depreciate  the  exiled  family ;  aTid  nothing  offended  her  so  much  ai  the 
absurd  appellation  of  *  Pretender*  applied  to  Prince  Charles  and  his  father. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Pursuit  of  CharlM  on  Lodi  Nevis — Proceeds  to  Morar— Intenriew  witii  Maodonald  of 
Morar — Arrives  at  Borodale — Meets  Glenaladale— isetsofffor  Gleii  Morar^  Escapes 
many  dangers,  and  crosses  the  chain  of  posts  placed  to  intercept  him— Arrives  at 
Gleiishi el— Entertained  by  a  party  of  robbers  in  a  cave — Death  of  Roderick  Mac- 
kenzie, who  is  mistaken  for  the  Prince— Charles  arrives  in  Strathglass— Proceeds  to 
the  Braes  of  Glengary-— Meets  with  Cameron  of  Clunes— ^oiiis  Lochfel  and  Cluny 
in  their  retreat  on  BeniUder — A  description  of  the  cage  fitted  up  for  Cbarles^The 
Prince  embarlLS  at  Borodale— Safe  arrival  in  France. 

As  parties  of  the  military  were  known  to  be  stationed  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  pl^ce  where  Charles  and  his  party  landed,  they  were  afraid  to 
leave  it,  and  slept  three  nights  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Nevis.     On  the  fourth  day  the  old  laird  and  one  of  the  boatmen  ven- 
tured a  little  way  into  the  country  in  quest  of  a  place  of  concealment; 
and  the  prince,  along  with  John  Mackinnon  and  the  other  three  boat- 
men, proceeded  up  the  loch  close  to  the  shore.     In  turning  a  point 
they  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  boat  tied  to  a  rock,  and  so  near  as 
to  touch  her  with  their  oars.     This  boat  belonged  to  a  militia  party 
who  were  seen  standing  on  the  shore,  and  were  at  once  recognised 
by  their  badge,  which  was  a  red  cross  on  their  bonnets.     This  party 
immediately  hailed  the  boat,  and  demanded  to  know  whence  they  came. 
The  boatmen  answered  that  they  were  from  Sleat.     The  militiamen 
then  ordered  the  boat  to  come  ashore;  but  the  boatmen  continuing 
to  row,  the  military  jumped  into  their  boat  and  gave  chase.     Charles, 
who  lay  in  the   bottom  of  the  boat  with  John  Mackinnon*s  plaid 
spread  over  him,  wished  to  get  up  and  attempt  to  escape  by  jumping 
ftshore,   but  Mackinnon  would  not  allow  him,  as  he  considered  the 
experiment  very  dangerous.     During  the  pursuit,  Charles,  who  was 
anxious  to  know  the  relative  progress  of  the  two  boats,  kept  up  a  con- 
versation with  the  trusty  Highlander,  who  assured  him  from  time  to 
time  that  the  pursuers  did  not  gain  upon  them.    Both  parties  were  equal 
in  point  of  numbers ;  and  as  Mackinnon  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
the  militiamen  overtaking  them,  he  directed  the  boatmen  to  keep  their 
muskets  close  by  them,  but  not  to  fire  till  he  should  give  the  word  of 
command  by  firing  first.    **  Be  sure,  (said  John,)  to  take  an  aim.    Mark 
Wj^U,  and  there  is  no  fear.     We  will  be  able  to  manage  these  rogues,  if 
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we  come  to  engage  them/'  Charles,  begging  that  no  lives  might  be 
sacrificed  without  an  absolute  necessity,  Mackinnon  said  he  would  not 
fire  if  it  could  be  avoided ;  but  if  compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence,  their 
own  preservation  required  that  none  of  the  ^assailants  should  escape,  to 
tell  the  news  of  their  disaster.  Observing  a  wood  at  some  distance 
which  reached  down  to  the  water,  Mackinnon  directed  the  bocUmen  to 
pull  in  that  direction ;  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  the  prince,  followed 
by  Mackinnon  and  one  of  the  boatmen,  sprang  out  of  the  boat,  and 
plunging  into  the  wood,  nimbly  ascended  the  hill.  The  alarm  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  gave  place  to  feelings  of  a  very  different 
description,  when,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  perceived 
their  pursuers  returning  from  their  firuitless  chase.* 

Finding  himself  much  fatigued,  Charles  slept  three  hours  on  this  emi- 
nence, and,  returning  down  the  hill,  crossed  the  loch  to  a  small  island 
near  the  seat  of  Macdonald  of  Scothouse.     Understanding  that  old 
Clanranald  was  there  on  a  visit,  Charles  sent  Mackinnon  to  solicit  his 
protection,  but  the  old  chief  positively  refused  to  receive  him.     Upon 
Mackinnon's  return  the  party  repassed  the  loch,  and  returned  to  Mai- 
lag,  where  they  rejoined  the  old  laird.     After  refreshing  themselves, 
they  set  out  for  the  seat  of  Macdonald  of  Morar,  about  eight  miles  dis- 
tant.    In  crossing   the  promontory  between   Loch  Nevis    and  Loch 
Morar  they  passed  a  shieling,  or  cottage,  where  they  observed  some 
people  coming  down  towards  the  road.    Afraid  that  he  would  be  known, 
the  prince  made  John  Mackinnon  fold  his  plaid  for  him,  and  threw  it 
over  his  shoulder  with  his  knapsack  upon  it.     To  disguise  himself  still 
farther,  he  tied  a  handkerchief  about  his  head.     In  this  attire  Charles 
passed  for  Mackinnon's  servant.     A  grandson  of  Macdonald  of  Scot- 
house,  who  was  at  the  shieling,  gave  the  party  a  draught  of  milk.    At 
another  shieling  they  procured  another  draught ;  and,  as  the  night  was 
dark  and  the  road  bad,  they  took  a  guide  along  with  them  to  conduct 
them  across  the  ford  to  Morar*s  house.     When  they  came  to  this  ford, 
an  amusing  occurrence  took  place.    Mackinnon,  desirous  to  keep  Charles 
dry  in  crossing,  desired  the  guide  to  be  so  good  as  carry  "  this  poor  sick 
fellow,"  (pointing  to  the  prince.)  upon  his  back  across  the  ford,  as  it  was 
then  pretty  deep;  but  the  guide  indignantly  answered,  "  The  deil  be  on 
the  back  he  comes,  or  any  fellow  of  a  servant  like  him ;  but  Til  take 
f/ou  on  my  back.  Sir,  if  you  please,  and  carry  you  safely  through  tbe 
ford."     "  No,  by  no  means,"  said  Mackinnon,  "  if  the  lad  must  wade, 
1*11  wade  along  with  him,  and  help  him,  lest  any  harm  should  happen  to 
him ;"  on  saying  which,  he  laid  hold  of  Charles's  arm,  and  they  crossed 
the  ford  together.     Both  Charles  and  Mackinnon  were  pleased  to  find 
that  the  guide  had  no  suspicion  that  the  pretended  sick  person  was  the 
prince. 

A  little  before  day-break  the  party  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey, 

• 
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but  were  disappointed  to  find,  that  the  mansion  where  they  expected  to 
meet  with  an  hospitable  reception  had  be^n  burnt  to  the  groundy  and  that 
its  proprietor  had  been  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  bothy  or  hut  in 
the  neighbourhood.   Morar,  who  had  acted  as  lieutenaot-ooloQel  of  Chin* 
ranald's  r^ment,  gave  the  prince  a  hearty  welcome.  Having  entertained 
Charles  and  his  parly,  he  conducted  them  to  a  cave  for  security,  and  went 
off  in  quest  of  young  Clanranald,  whom  the  prince  was  most  anxious  to 
see.      After  some  hours'  absence  Morar  returned,  and,  reporting  that  he 
could  not  find  Clanranald,  Charles  told  him  that  as  he  had  failed  in  meet- 
ing with  that  young  chief,  he  would  put  himself  under  Morar's  charge. 
According  to  Mackinnon's  statement,  Morar  declined  to  take  such  a  re- 
sponsibility upon  him,  and  even  dedared  that  he  did  not  know  any  person 
to  whose  care  he  could  commit  Charles's  person.     The  prince,  stung  by 
the  altered  demeanour  of  Morar,  thus  accosted  him :  ''This  is  very  hard. 
You  were  very  kind  yesternight,  Morar  I  and  said  you  could  find  out  a 
hiding-place,  proof  against  all  the  search  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  and 
now  you  say  you  can  do  nothing  at  all  for  me  I     You  can  travel  to  no 
place  but  what  I  will  travel  to;  no  eatables  or  drinkables   can  you 
take  but  what  I  can  take  a  share  along  with  you,  and  be  well  content 
Hrith  them,  and  even  pay  handsomely  for  them.     When  fortune  smiled 
4ipop  me  and  I  had  pay  to  give,  I  then  found  some  people  ready  enough 
to  serve  me ;  but  now  that  fortune  frowns  on  me,  and  I  have  no  pay 
to  give,  they  forsake  me  in  my  necessity."     The  chief  of  Mackinnon 
and  his  clansman  were  highly  indignant  at  Morar,  and  insisted  that  he 
must  have  seen  young  Clanranald,  and  that  he  had  been  advised  to  his 
pi'esent  course,  but  Morar  resolutely  denied  the  charge.     Charles  in 
great  distress  exclaimed,  '*  O  God  Almighty  I  look  down  upon  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  pity  me ;  for  I  am  in  a  most  melancholy  situation. 
Some  of  those  who  joined  me  at  first,  and  appeared  to  be  fast  friends, 
now  turn  their  backs  upon  me  in  my  greatest  need ;  and  some  of  those 
again  who  refused  to  join  me,  and  stood  at  a  distance,  are  now  among 
my  best  friends ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  those  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald's  following  have  been  most  faithful  to  me  in  my  distress,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  my  preservation."     Then  turning  round  to  Mackin- 
non, he  said,  '<  I  hope,  Mr  Mackinnon,  you  will  not  desert  me  too,  and 
leave  me  in  the  lurch ;  but  that  you  will  do  all  for  my  preservation  you 
can."     The  old  laird,  thinking  that  these  words  were  meant  for  him, 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  <*  I  never  will  leave  your  royal  highness  in 
the  day  of  danger;  but  will,  under  God,  do  all  I  can  for  you,  and  go 
with  you  wherever  you  order  me." — "  Oh  no  I"  rejoined  Charles,  **  that 
is  too  much  for  one  of  your  advanced  years,  Sir ;  I  heartily  thank  you 
for  your  readiness  to  take  care  of  me,  as  I  am  well  satisfied  of  your  zeal 
for  me  and  my  cause ;  but  one  of  your  age  cannot  well  hold  out  with 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  I  must  undergo.     It  was  to  your  friend  John 
here,  a  stout  young  man,  I  was  addressing  myself."c — "  Well  then,"  said 

III*  2  R 
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John,  '^with  the  help  of  God,  I  witt  go  throogh  the  wkie  world  witfc 
your  rayal  highncfls,  if  yoa  desire  me*"* 

Disappointed  in  his  inquiries  after  Clanraoald,  and  unmccessftil,  if 
John  Mao&annoA'B  staiement  be  oonreot,  in  Ids  apptication  to  Mortr, 
Ciuuto  Tesohed  to  go  ie  Borodsie,  and  solicit  dw assistanoe  of  "honeBi 
old  ^neas  Maodoaald."     Aooondin^jv  after  takii^  kore  of  the  laird 
of  Maekinnen,  Charles  «et  oflp  for  Borodale,  acoompanied  by  Jobs 
Macfcimion,  under  the  direotion  of  a  hoy,  a  son  of  Mbrar,  as  guide. 
The  party  reached  Borodale,  on  the  jnoming  of  the  tenth  of  July, 
befbro  day-teeak.     As  at  Morar,   the  house  of  the   pn^metor  had 
been  burnt  by  a  liody  of  troeps,  uado*  Captam  Fergueotn,  and  Boro- 
daie  was  residing  in  a  hot  hard  by  libe  rains  of  his  aumstosi.     Borodaic 
'Was  in  bed  wh^  Chaiies  arrived,  and  tbe  door  was  almt.     Mackin* 
«on  caHed  upon  Bovedale  to  rise,  who,  knowing  his  i«dce^  got  «p»  and 
throwing  some  Uaokets  about  him,  went  to  tiie  door.      Mackiimon 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any  idling  of  the  prince.     **  No,^'  replied  * 
the  old  gentleman.      **  What  wouhi  yon  give,"  rejsnied  John,  **  for 
a  sight  of  him  ?"     **  Time  was,"  said  the  warm-hearted  Highlander, 
^  that  I  would  ha^ve  given  a  hearty  'bottle  to  eee  him  safe ;  but  dace 
I  «ee  you  I  expect  to  hear  some  news  of  him."     ^  Well,  then,"  re- 
fllied  MaokinnoB,  ^  I  hare  brought  him  here,  and  will  commit  him  to 
3H>ur  diarge.     I  hwire  4oDe  my  doty,  do  yon  yonm."     **  I  am  glad  of 
vt,"  said  Bovodale,  ^'aad  shall  not  fail  to  takt  ease  of  him :  I  bIoA 
lodge  him  so  secnne  that  all  the  forces  in  Britain  jshaU  not  fiod  him 
■out.''     John  Maokinnon  then  took  his  ]ea?e»  and:retanMd  ta  Eilagol; 
but  he  had  scarcely  reached  his  hoiise  when  he  was  appr^ended  by  a 
party  of  militia,  and  along  inth  his  ehief,  who  was  also  captured  bjf 
another  party  at  Morar,  the  morniag  after  Charleses  departure,  conveyed 
te  London,  and  k^  in  confinement  iill  July,  seveotoen  hundred  ami 

forty-SCTBU. 

Borodale  condncted  his  gnest  to  a  hut  in  a  neighboiulog  woo4y  wJiene 
iie  ^entertained  him  in  the  best  masner  he  could  for  three  days,  and  iu 
the  meantime,  Charles.despatdhed.John  Jifacdopald,  junior,  one  of  Bpro- 
-dale's  -sons,  with  .a  letter  to  Alexander  Maedorndd  of  61enaladale»  who 
had  been  in  his  serriee  .as  Migor  of  the  Clancanald  cegiment.f  Reeeiv- 
ing,  shortly  after  -this  express  had  been  eent,  information  of  the  laird  of 
Mackinnoo's  .-eaptuse,  and  judgiiig  that  hh  residence  in  the  wood  vas 
not  aofe,  Barodale,  aecompanied  by  his  sen  Ronald,  who  had  been  a 
hueutenant  in  01aairanald!s  ow3  ^company,  conducted  Charles  to  an  al- 
most  inaceessible  leave  four  nuies  eastward^  in  wJhioh  he  directed  bis  ^ 
ivinain  till  Glenaladale  should  arrive* 

Charles's  letter  was  punctually  delivered  to  GlesaJ^dide,  who,  i^ 
days  after  it  was  wiritien,  riz.  on  the  ^fleenth  of  iuly^  met  Borodale  |t 

*  Jacobite  Mevioin,  p.  40ft> 
f  Attlhor  of  the  JourVial  and  Memoirs,  printed  among  the  Lockhart  papers,  begln^^**! 
at  p.  57a 
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aa  appointed  place,  and  fmid  a  rmi  to  Charles.  Next  day  Boradale  re- 
ceived a  letter  iron  ku  «oariii-law»  Aagus  Mao  Eaclian»  rwkUag  in 
the  glea  of  MoraiTy,  vlio  had  aerved  as  surfea^  to  Glai^g^vy's  ragiment, 
iaforaatjag  biia  that  a  rumoiir  waa  bec^aoiiig  to  pvewl  io  tho  cmaitry, 
that  the,  prinQ^  w««r  ia  coBcealnMBt  abaut  BorocU»  s  aa4  repvaieiitiag  the 
dapger  Cbarles-  waald  be  io,  by  remaiaing  on  Borodala'a  hwdi  aay 
IoQger»  bo  ofiefed  him  a  mor^  scxsure  asylunm  in  a  fdaof  be  had  pre- 
piured  foip  hiofu  Befofe  acwptvo^g  tbia  ofibr»  Ranald  Maadoaald  waa  sent 
to  reconiuHtr^  thQ  frfaee.  Next  dagr,  John  Maodi»ald  was  despatched 
to  yLqw  tbe  eoastji  and  ascertain  the  motions  of  the  military ;  and  having 
hrougbt  iotelligienea  that  he  aaw  a  boat  approaching  that  part  of  the 
coast  vbere  the  grotto  wa^  situated,  Charles,  without  waiting  fcr  the  re- 
turn  of  Booald  Macdiwiidd,  imaMdiatel^Sr  ^^  the  cave,  and  set  off  ibr  the 
gleot  of  Morar,  to  the  place  pr^paved  lor  him.  He  was  aceompaaied  by 
Gl^naladale^  Qorqdal^  aod  John  Maodonald  junior,  son  of  tho  htter. 
They  were  met,  at  a  plaoe  oalled  Cofrybeine  Cabir,  by  BorodateV  son* 
in-law,  who  informed  Charloa  that  Cbmranald  was  waiting  a^  few  milea 
^y  IQ  €Onduet  him  to  a  safe  place  of  concealment  he  had  prepared  for 
him^  Charley  would  havf  proceeded  to  meet  Claprapakly  but  as  the 
nvenin^  waa  far  advanead^  apd  as  he  waa  much  nearer  his  intended 
quarters  iu  Glen  Morar,  than  the  place  where  Clanranald  wam  he  pro- 
ceeded  <mward,  intending  to  communicate  with  him  next  day. 

BiMT^od^^  who  had  proceeded  to  Glen  Morar  in  advance  of  the  party 
to  procure  some  neees^arias,  received  information,  on  his  arrival  there, 
that  aome  men-<^war  with  troops  on  board,  under  General  Campbell, 
had  anchored  in  Lodi  Nevis.  t{a  theraapoa  despatched  two  men  to 
Looh  Ne^ia,  by  way  of  lioch  Morar,  to  observe  General  Campbell's 
motions,  and  bavmg  received  forther  intelligence,  that  Captain  Scott  had 
arrived  with  a  party  in  the  lower  part  of  Arisaigt  he  returned  to 
Charles,  and  c^Mmmumeated  to  him  the  information  he  had  received. 
Being  as^ur^d  that  CbaHes  was  upon  one  of  the  promontories  betwixt 
Loch  Houm  and  Itoah  $hiel,  the  English  commanders  had  formed 
a  chain  of  po9ta  acoeoss  the  heads  of  th^e  and  the  intermediate  arma^ 
of  the  sea,  ^  aa  to  ii^ter^pt  him  should  he  attempt  to  escape  by 
land  into  the  io^Hor ;  ai^d  to  catch  him  shonld  he  venture  to  return 
to  the  islands,  crqiKers  and  boat9  were  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  tba 
bchs.  The  sentinels  aloipig  this  (inei  which  e:!ctended  to  the  length  of 
thirty  mile^,  were  placed  so  near  qne  another  in  the  day  time,  that  no 
person  eould  pasa  without  beiqg  se^  by  them,  and  at  night  fire%  were 
lighted  at  every  post,  and  the  opposite  sentinels  passed,  and  repassed 
one  another,  from  fire  to  Sr^*  To  cross  siich  a  chain  during  th^  day 
was  quite  Impo^ible,  nor  did  a  pa9sag«  by  night  appear  practi^sable ; 
but  with  all  their  vigilance,  the  English  officers  committed  ^  capital 
mistake,  which  set  at  nought  all  their  precautions.  The  error  con- 
sisted in  making  the  opposite  sentinels  cross  each  other,  by  which  plan, 
they  walked  for  a  time  with  ihfiir  backs  turned  towards  each  other. 
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during  whicli  a  person  might  pass  over  the  intermediate  space,  without 
being  seen  by  the  sentinels,  when  moving  in  contrary  directions. 

Finding  thus,  that  the  whole  of  Clanranald's  country  was  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  the  government  troops,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
join  that  chiefs  Charles  resolved  to  leave  it  immediately.  To  lessen 
the  risk  of  discoverer,  by  reducing  the  number  of  his  companions,  he 
took  leave  of  Borodale  and  his  son«in-law,  and  attended  by  Glenaladale, 
his  brother  Lieutenant  John  Macdonald,  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  French  service,  and  John  Macdonald  junior,  Borodale's  son, 
set  out  in  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  July;  and  by  mid-day 
reached  the  summit  of  a  hill,  called  Scoorvuy,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Arisaig.  Here  they  rested  and  took  some  refreshment, 
and  Glenaladale's  brother  was  then  despatched  to  Glenfinnin,  to  ob- 
tain intelligence,  and  to  direct  two  men  whom  Glenaladale  had  sta- 
tioned there,  to  join  the  prince  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  called  Swemink  Gorrichan,  above  Loch  Arkaig  in 
Lochiel's  country.  After  Lieutenant  John  Macdonald*s  departure, 
Charles  set  out  with  his  two  remaining  companions,  and  at  two  o'clock 
came  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  called  Fruigh-vein.  Observing 
some  cattle  in  motion,  Glenaladale  went  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and  found  that  these  cattle  belonged  to  some  of  his  ov^n  tenants,  who 
were  driving  them  away  out  of  the  reach  of  a  body  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred troops,  who  had  come  to  the  head  of  Loch  Arkaig,  to  hem  in  the 
prince.  As  Charles  and  his  friends  meant  to  pass  in  that  direction, 
they  were  greatly  disconcerted  at  this  intelligence,  and  they  resolved 
to  alter  their  course.  Glenaladale  sent  one  of  his  tenants  to  Glenfin- 
nin, which  was  only  about  a  mile  off,  to  recall  his  brother  and  the  two 
men  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  another  messenger  for  Donald  Ca- 
meron of  Glenpean,  who  had  removed  with  his  effects  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  on  the  approach  of  the  troops,  that  be  might  ascertain  from  him  the 
situation  of  the  troops  about  Fort  Augustus,  and  to  obtain  his  assistance 
in  conducting  the  prince  through  the  chain  of  posts.  As  they  waited  the 
return  of  the  messengers,  one  of  the  tenants'  wives,  regretting  the  condi- 
tion of  Glenaladale  her  landlord,  and  desirous  of  giving  him  some  re* 
freshment,  milked  some  of  her  cows,  and  brought  the  milk  to  him 
Observing  the  woman  approaching,  Charles  covered  his  head  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  passed  for  one  of  Glenaladale's  servants,  who  had  got 
a  headach.  Though  this  refreshment,  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
day,  was  very  seasonable,  yet  they  would  have  gladly  dispensiBd  with  the 
obtrusive  kindness  of  the  Varm- hearted  female.  That  Charles  might 
participate  in  the  present,  without  observation  from  the  donor,  Glenala- 
dale prevailed  upon  her,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  retire,  and 
leave  her  dish  behind. 

■After  a  short  absence  the  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  to 
Glenfinnin,  returned  without  finding  Glenaladale's  brother,  or  the  two 
men  who  had,  before  his  arrival  there,'  departed  for  the  appointed  place 
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•f  rendezvous.     He  broaght  the  alarming  iDtelligeiice»  that  a  hundred  of 
the  Argyleshire  militia  had  arrived'  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
prince  now  stood.    Without  waiting  for  the  retnra  of  the  other  me«enger« 
the  party  set  ont  about  sanset  on  their  hazardous  attempt.    They  travelled 
at  a  pretly  quick  pace  till  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  when  passing 
through  a  hollow  way  between  two  hills,  they  obsenred  a  .man  coming 
down  one  of  them  towards  them.     Charles  and  young  Macdonald  kept  be- 
hind,  and  Glenaladale  went  forward  to  ascertain  whether  this  person  was 
friend  or  foe.    Strange  to  telly  the  suspected  individual  was  Donald  Came- 
ron of  Glenpean,  the  very  person  whom,  of  all  others,  Qlenaladale  wished 
to  see.     He  was  immediately  conducted  to  Charles,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated such  information  as  he  had  obtained  about  the  government  troops. 
Undertaking  to  guide  the  prince  and  hu  companions  past  the  guards, 
Cameron  conducted  them  over  roads  almost  impassable  in  day-light; 
and  after  travelling  all  night,  they  arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  July,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  braes  of  Loch 
Arkaig,   called  Mamnyn-Callum,'  from  which  they  could  perceive  the 
enemy's  camp  about  a  mile  distant.     Being  informed  by  their  guide,  that 
the  hill  on  which  they  now  stood,  had  been  searched  the  previous  day, 
they  supposed  there  would  not  be  a  second  search  for  some  time,  and  they 
tiierefore  resolved  to  remain  on  the  hill  all  the  day,  and  selecting  a  pro- 
per place  of  safety,  lay  down  to  repose  themselves.     After  sleeping  two 
hours,  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  Charles,  rose  to  keep  watch. 
About  ten  o'clock  they  observed  a  man  at  a  little  distance  coming  up 
the  hill.    As  there  was  a  probability  that  Cameron,  being  generaUy  ac« 
quaintied  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country,  might  know  this 
person,  he  was  sent  forward  to  speak  with  him,  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  was  no  other  than  Glenaladale.'s  brother,  who  not 
meeting  the  prince  at  the  place  appointed,  had  become  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  was  in  search  of  him. 

The  whole  party  remained  on  the  top  of  the  hill  all  the  day,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night  set  out  in  a  southern  direction ;  and  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  came  to  a  place  called  Corrinangaull,  on  the 
confines  of  Knoydart  and  Loch  Arkaig,  where  Cameron  expected  to  have 
met  some  of  the  Loch  Arkaig  people,  who  had  fled  with  their  cattle 
on  the  approach  of  the  soldiery.  Cameron  had  calculated  on  getting 
a  supply  of  provisions  from  these  people,  as  the  prince  and  his  party  had 
only  a  small  quantity  of  butter  and  oatmeal,  which  they  could  not  pre- 
pare for  want  of  fire.  Perceiving  some  huts  down  the  face  of  the  hill, 
Glenaladale's  brother  and  the  guide,  at  the  risk  of  being  observed  by 
some  of  the  sentinels  who  were  going  their  rounds,  ventured  down  to 
them,  in  expectation  of  meeting  some  of  the  country  people,  and  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  provisions ;  but  they  found  these  shielings  uninhabited. 
Judging  themselves  no  longer  safe  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  whole  party 
shiftrd  their  quarters,  and  went  to  a  fastness  in  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the 
head  of  Locbnaigh,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  troops.    They  lay  down 
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in  thi*  retreat  to  take  loiiie  rest.     Witk  the  exceptiao  of  Cbades,  th^ 
all  awoke  after  a  short  repooe ;  and  it  was  reselved  that»  dangettMia  » the 
experiment  might  be^  Glenaladale'e  brother  and  the  guide  should  a^a» 
go  in  quest  of  pcovisions^  of  vkieh  th^  now  stood  ia  very  greal  need. 
Leavings  therefore^  Gleaaladalet  and  BorodsleVsoB  t»  stand  s^^ry  oveir 
Charles,  they  set  off,  vhil^  h  waa  yet  daitk^  on  their  enand.    The  pkiee 
which  the  weary  wanderers  had  ehosen  fiar  fheir  ooetarBal  abode  com- 
Bimnded  a  view  of  the  lake».  and  when  the  son  rose,  Chailea  itfid  hie 
friends  observed  the  enemy's  camp  at  the  head  of  LcKthnaigh*    They 
wonld  have  gladly  removed  to  a  greater  difltanee>  but  they  resolved  ta 
wait  Imt  the  retom  of  the  foraging  party,.  ^^  aeeordingly  arrived  abcnU 
three  o'dotk  in  the  afteraoon^  with  two  small  eheeses^  which  were  all 
the  provisions  they  oo«tld  procure.     Th^  ako  brov^hjt  the  aladnaixig  in- 
telligence that  about  a  hundred  sol<£iers  were  marching  up  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill  to  search  lor  some  of  the  eouotry  peoples  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  fled  thither  for  shelter* 

Aa  it  was  fiur  from  improbable  that  this  party  wouki  in  the  course 
,  of  their  examination  find  out  the  place  where  Charles  and  his  friends 
lay  amocaled,  the  most  direful  apprehensions  mual  have  seissed  the 
minds  of  the  unhappy  fugitives.  Seeing  no  poasibility  of  leaving  their 
retreat  without  observation^  whilst  the  s<^diers  were  on  the  hiUji  they 
resolved  to  remain  and  abide  the  resuU*  The  aoldiera  made  a  general 
and  narrow  searoh  all  around,  but  fortunately  did  not  come  to  the  place 
where  the  wanderers  lay*  Aft^  the  seardi  was  over  the  soldiers  re- 
turned to  their  camp ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Charles 
and  his  friends  left  their  place  of  ooneealment,  and»  travellii^  ait  a  very 
quick  pace  till  it  became  <krk,  ascended  a  steep  bill  call^  Primachosift 
on  arriving  at  the  top  of  which,  they  observed  the  firea  of  a  camp  di- 
rectly in  their  front*  whioh  in  passing  onward  they  imagined  they  could 
scarcely  avoid.  Determined,  however^  to  make  the  attempt,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences*  th^  proceeded  forward^  and  came  so  near 
the  posts  as  to  hear  the  soldiers  talking  together. 

In  passing  over  the  top  of  this  mountain  Charl^  made  a  very  narrow 
escape.  Down  a  steep  and  pathless  descent  a  smaU  stream  gUdeds  the 
waters  of  which  spreading  among  a  mixture  of  grass  and  heath,  with 
which  the  descent  was  covered,  rendered  it  slippeiry>  and  of  course  very 
dangerous.  When  about  to  descend,  Charles's  foot  slipped,  and  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  follen  headlong  down  the  precipice,  and  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  had  not  Cameroui  who  preceded  him,  seized  him  by  one  of  his 
arms,  and  held  him  fast  with  one  hand,  whilst,  with  the  other,  he  laid 
hold  of  the  heath  to  prevent  both  from  tumbling  down  together.  In 
this  situation,  Cameron  held  Charles  till  Glenaladale  came  down,  who, 
l&ying  bold  of  the  prince's  other  arm,  rescued  him  from  his  danger. 
Arriving  at  the  bottom,  they  crept  up  the  next  hi]l„  and,  on  reaching  its 
summit,  perceived  the  fires  of  another  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in 
the  direct  way  they  were  to  have  gone  down. 
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To  pass  ihis  post  seened  to  be  an  nndeiiRkiog  utterly  hspdess,  and 
certnn  destracdon  appeared  inevitable  in  the  attempt ;  yet  entMBoAj  dnn- 
^erousasitms,  tiie  party  resolred  to  make  it.  UnwiUiagy  h^msrer^  to 
■eKpoce  ihe  frinoe  ta  sacii  gneat  risk,  befere  pattiag  tke  praedeabiMty  of  the 
meassBre  to  Uie  test,  CafltieraDy^Btireily  reganttess  of  his  owa  safety,  pro- 
poaed  to  make  ibe  experioieat  kioMcIf  before  Ckaries  ^entwred  to  pass. 
**'l£  I  saeeeed,**  said  tke  geaeroos  Higyander,  ^and  return  safe,  then 
yomr  royal  hi^iness  aiay  ventarey  and  I  shall  eeadnot  yon."  At  this  time 
Csuneson's  nose  began  to  kobi— a  cireamstanoe  which  was  regarded  by 
Donald  as  a  ^iaageiiOBS  ormd.  Whilst  rabbing  his  aose,  ha  could  not 
anad  stating  kis  apprehensieas  to  Charies ;  bat  these  sapevstitions  fears 
tifid  not  divert  him  from  bis  purpose.  CaoMroa  aceovdiBgly  went  for- 
ward, and,  in  a  short  time,  returned  to  his  «onq^ioas  wttlh  the  agree- 
adiile  informalion  that  he  had  enturely  soeeeeded.  No  doubt  now  exist- 
istig  ^  tke  fsraeticability  and  even  Hie  mSnty  of  the  attempt,  the  whole 
party  BBt  off  a2M»t  two  o'dock  ia  ithe  ipoming.  Turning  a  little  west- 
ward, Gamefoa  oonikicted  them  to  the  cfaaanel  of  a  small  brook,  through 
iHiiek  ^ley  crept  aa  their  kands  and  feet  to  escape  observation ;  aad 
aratehiog  their  apposituiu^  when  the  backs  of  the  sentinels  were  turned 
lowasds  ane  Baother^qnttlly  passed  between  them.  After  they  were  out 
jof  dfmgier  Irom  ihe  guaeds,  Charles  came  up  to  <Henpean,  aad  jocularly 
•wLd  to  hiin#  '*  WeU,  Donsild,  how  does  yapv  nose  do  now?**  **  It  is 
biNtor  m^jsr,"  AQSW^ifed  Camesaii,  **  but  it  atiU  yudu  (itches)  a  little." 
**  Aye,  Doaald,"  Mifoiaed  ih»  frmat^  as  if  taking  the  haat,  ^  hare  we 
atill  jBore  gai^  to :go  through?" 

HaWng  thus  .fortonately  cleajed  the  line  of  posts,  the  party  proceeded 
fin  ^heir  course^  and*  at  abotut  the  distance  of  two  mules,  came  to  a  place 
.caUaA  Corrisopradillf  .on  Ae  KSlcsMig  jside  of  the  head  «f  Loch  Hooni, 
iirhaK  A^  stctppedf  aoA.faaiiriDg  chosen  a  aeense  place,  sat  .doiwn  and 
iUKik  aome  sefiisftekeiUU  Th<^  ted  no  bread ;  but  Cbiunles  supplied  the 
defidenoy  by  >eei^ering  a  slice  of  the  dry  cheese  with  mimeaL  He  par- 
took isffthis  cofmse  &re  ekeecfuUy9.aad  (wsAhed  it  down  with  rsooie  water 
brought  feom  a  nc^hbouriog  cpriqg.  Hiey  remftiBed  in  this  retr^t  tiH 
eight  ^idbck  in  Ac  ev^mhg- 

It  beiag  new  evideat  ibat  Cheries  could  act  remain  <wath  any  chance 
of  safety  m  the  west  BSgUaads,  Glenakdale  proposed,  that  instead  of 
^ii^  ^eastjw^ird,  m  dmaiiw  intonded,  he  .should  proceed  north  into  Ross- 
shire,  and  seek  an  asylum  among  that  part  of  the  Mackenzies  who  bad 
not  joined  in  the  insurrection,  and  whose  territory  had  not,  on  that  ac- 
'Cooat,  (been  vifiated  by  the  -military.  Charles  resolved  to  adopt  the  ad- 
yice  ef  his  kind  friend;  and  as  Cameron  was  unacqu^^nt^d  with  the 
rpute^  he  and  Glendadale  left  the  covert  to  look  out  fpr  ^  guide^.  Be- 
fore U^  had  igone  fsir^  how^ver^  they  were  astonished  to  find  >that  they 
had  passed  all  the  day  witbm  cannon-shot  of  two  IHtle  -camps,-  and  they 
perceived,  act  same  time,  a  company  of  ^soldiers  driving  spme  sheep  into 
a  hujtf  for  the  |xui;pose,as  they  si^pposed,  -of  being  slaughtered.     Return- 
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ing  to  their  place  of  coDcealment,  they  apprized  Charles  of  their  dis- 
covery ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  providing  for  their  safety,  the 
whole  party  inunedlately  set  off,  and  about  thriee  o'clock  next  morning) 
July  the  twentynseventhy  reached  Glenshiel,  in  the  earl  of  Seaforth's 
country.  As  their  small  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  Glenaladale 
and  Borodale's  son  went  forward  in  quest  of  a  supply,  and  to  find  oat  a 
guide  to  conduct  them  to  PoUew,  where  it  was  reported  some  French 
vessels  had  been.  Whilst  Glenaladale  was  conversing  with  some  coun- 
try people  about  a  guide,  a  Glengary  man,  who  had  been  chased  that 
morning  by  a  party  of  soldiers  from  Glengary,  after  they  had  killed  his 
father,  came  running  up.  This  man,  who  had  served  in  the  prince's 
army,  was  recognised  at  once  .by  Glenaladale,  and  as  he  knew  him  to 
be  trust-worthy,  he  resolved  to  keep  him  in  reserve  as  a  guide,  in  case 
they  should  be  obliged  to  change  their  plan,  and  to  remain  about  Glen- 
gary. Having  procured  some  provisions,  Glenaladale  and  his  companion 
returned  to  Charles,  and  after  the  whole  party  had  partaken  of  the  food, 
they  retired  to  the  &ce  of  an  adjacent  hill,  and  lay  dovm  to  rest  in  a 
cave.  They  slept  till  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afiernooni 
when  Cameron,  who  had  acted  so  faithfully,  took  his  leave,  as  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  that  part  of  the  country.  After  Cameron's  departiuVf 
Glenaladale,  observing  the  Glengary  man  returning  to  his  own  country^ 
stepped  out  of  the  cave  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  in  a  by-place /or 
a  short  time,  as  he  said  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  him.  Glen- 
aladale, on  his  return,  stated  his  plan  to  Charles,  which  was  to  keep  the 
Glengary  man  without  explaining  to  him  any  thing,  till  such  time  as  he 
could  ascertain  whether  he  could  depend  upon  getting  a  guide  to  Pol- 
lew,  failing  whom,  he  would  retain  the  Glengary  man.  Charles  approved 
of  what  Glenaladale  had  done.  About  seven  o'clock,  Glenaladale  re- 
paired to  a  place  where  he  had  appointed  a  man,  who  had  promised  to 
procure  a  guide,  to  meet  him,  and  having  found  this  person,  was  informed 
by  him  that  he  could  not  get  one,  and  that  the  only  French  vessel  that 
had  touched  at  PoUew  had  gone  away.  Glenaladale,  therefore,  dismissed 
■this  person,  and  returning  to  Charles,  informed  him  of  what  had  passed. 
They  then  gave  up  the  idea  of  proceeding  farther  into  Ross-shire,  and 
the  Glengary  man,  having  been  introduced  to  the  prince,  cheerfully  «»" 
dertook  to  conduct  him  to  Strathglass,  or  Glenmoriston,  to  either  of 
which  districts  he  intended,  according  to  circumstances,  to  shape  his 
•course.* 

*  Mr  Home  mentions  an  interview  with  one  Macraw  in  the  Braes  of  Kintail,  whfeh 
Is  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  narrative  of  the  prince's  escape,  drawn  up  by  Glenaladale 
and  others,  printed  among  the  Lockhart  Papers.  If  such  an  interview  took  place,  its 
omission  can  only  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  writer  of  that  part  of  the 
narrative,  (Captain  Alexander  Macdonald,  a  younger  brother  of  the  laird  of  Dallelf.) 
was  not  aware  of  it  ,  The  following  is  Mr  Home's  account  of  this  affair : — 

"  After  having  crossed  the  line  of  posts,  Glenaladale  thinking  the  west  Highlands  a 
very  unsafe  place  for  Charles,  resolved  to  conduct  him  to  the  Ross-shire  Highland!, 
amongst  those  Mackenzies  who  remained  loyal,  and  therefore  were  not  virited  with  trooi* 
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Accordingly,  the  whole  party,  accompanied  by  their  new  guide,  set 
out  through  Glenshiel  at  a  late  hour ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  half  a  mile,  when  Glenaladale  stopped  short,  and  clapping  his  hand 
upon  his  side,  declared  that  his  purse,  which  contained  a  small  purse  of 
forty  guineas^  which  the  prince  had  given  him  for  defraying  expenses, 
was  gone.  Thinking  that  he  had  left  it  at  their  last  resting  place,  Glen- 
aladale proposed  to  go  back  in  quest  of  it,  and  desired  the  prince  to  remain 
behind  an  adjacent  hill  till  he  returned ;  but  Charles  was  averse  to  the 
proposal,  though  the  purse  contained  his  whole  stock  of  money.  Glen- 
aladale, however,  went  back  along  with  Borodale*s  son,  and,  on  arriving 
at  their  last  resting  place,  found  the  purse,  but  its  contents  were  gone. 
Recollecting  that  a  little  boy  had  been  at  the  place  with  a  present  of 
milk  from  a  person  whom  Glenaladale  had  visited,  he  supposed  that  the 
boy  might  have  taken  away  the  small  purse,  and  he  and  his  companion 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Gilchrist  M'Rath,  the  person  alluded  to,  and 
found  the  boy,  who,  as  he  had  conjectured,  had  stolen  the  purse  of  gold. 
By  means  of  Gilchrist,  the  money  was  restored  to  Glenaladale,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trifle. 

The  temporary  loss  of  the  purse  was  a  very  fortunate  occurrence  for 
Charles  and  his  friends,  as,  during  Glenaladale's  absence,  an  officer  and 
two  privates  passed  close  by  the  place  where  Charles  stood,  having  come 
by  the  very  road  he  and  his  party  had  intended  to  proceed.  As  they  went 
in  the  direction  taken  by  Glenaladale  and  his  companion,  Charles  grew 
very  uneasy  about  bis  friends,  lest  they  should,  on  their  return,  meet  with 
this  party ;  but  returning  by  a  different  way  they  rejoined  the  prince  with- 
out interruption.  Charles  was  overjoyed  at  the  return  of  his  friend ;  and 
with  reference  to  his  late  providential  escape  observed,  **  Glenaladale, 
my  hour,  I  see,  is  not  come ;  for  I  believe  I  should  not  be  taken  though  I 

These  Mackeiizies,  Glenaladale  thought,  would  not  betray  Charles ;  and  the  person  whom 
he  bad  pitched  upon  to  confide  in  ^vas  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Coul.  Charles  and 
his  attendants,  setting  out  for  Ross-shire  on  foot,  suffered  greatly  in  their  journey  from 
want  of  provisions ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  Braes  of  Kintail,  inhabited  by  the  Mac- 
raws,  a  barbarous  people,  among  whom  there  are  but  few  gentlemen,  necessity  obliged 
them  to  call  at  the  house  of  one  Christopher  Macraw.  Glenaladale,  leaving  Charles  und 
the  French  officer  at  some  distance,  went  to  Macraw's  house,  and  told  him  that  he  anc 
two  of  bis  friends  were  like  to  perish  for  want  of  food,  and  desired  him  to  fumisli 
them  with  some  victuals,  for  which  they  would  pay.  Macraw  insisted  upon  knowing 
who  his  two  friends  were,  which  Glenaladale  seemed  unwilling  to  tell.  Macraw  still 
insisted,  and  Glenaladale  told  him  at  last  that  it  was  young  Clan  Ronald,  and  a  relation 
of  his.  Notwithstanding  the  consequence  of  the  persons,  Macraw,  though  rich  for  an 
ordinary  Highlander,  made  Glenaladale  pay  very  dear  far  some  provisions  he  gave  him. 
Having  received  the  money,  he  grew  better  humoured,  and  desired  Glenaladale  and  the 
other  two  to  pass  the  night  in  his  house,  which  they  did.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa. 
tion  they  talked. of  the  times,  and  Macraw  exclaimed  against  the  Highlanders  who  had 
taken  arms  with  Charles,  and  said  that  they  and  those  who  still  protected  him  were  fools 
and  madmen;  that  they  ought  to  deliver  themselves  and  their  country  from  distress  by 
giving  him  up,  and  taking  the  reward  which  government  had  offered.  That  night  a 
Macdonald,  who  had  been  in  the  rebel  army,  came  to  Macraw's  house.  At  first  sight  he 
Jmew  Charles,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  warning  Glenaladale  to  take  care  that  Chris- 
topher should  not  discover  the  quality  of  his  guest.". ' 

III.  2  S 
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bad  a  mind  to  it.*'  Tlie  party  now  continued,  their  journey.  In  passing 
over  the  field  of  Glenshiel,  the  Glengary  man  entertained  Charles  with 
an  account  of  the  action  which  happened  there  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
nineteen.  Charles,  it  is  said,  could  not  help  admiring  the  sagacity  of 
his  guide»  who,  though  he  had  not  been  in  the  battle^  gave  as  circum- 
stantial and  accurate  an  account  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  present.* 

Travelling  all  night,  Charles  and  his  friends  arrived  on  the  side  of  a 
bill  above  Strathchluaine,  where,  fixing  upon  a  secure  place  of  retreat, 
they  reposed  till  near  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  viz.  twenty*eighth  of  July.  They  then  continued  their  journey 
along  the  hill-side;  but  they  had  not  travelled  above  a  mile,  when 
they  heard  the  firing  of  small  arms  on  the  hill  above  them,  which  they 
judged  to  proceed  from  some  of  the  troops  who  were  engaged  in  their 
usual  occupation  of  shooting  the  people,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains 
with  their  cattle  and  effects.  To  avoid  these  bloodhounds  the  party 
took  a  northern  route,  and  ascended  a  high  hill,  between  the  Braes  of 
Glenmoriston  and  Strathglass.  They  reached  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain at  a  late  hour,  and  sought  repose  for  the  night  in  an  open  cave,  in 
which  they  could  neither  lie  nor  sleep.  They  had  no  fuel,  and  as  they 
were,  wet  to  the  skin  with  a  heavy  rain  which  fell  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  they  passed  a  most  uncomfortable  night  Charles  felt  himself 
very  cold,  and  he  endeavoured  to  warm  himself  by  smoking  a  pipe. 

Resolving  again  to  go  to  PoUew,  Glenaladale's  brother  and  the  Glen- 
gary man  were  despatched,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  in  quest  of  some  trusty  4>ersons  to  conduct  the  prince 
thither,  and  were  appointed  to  meet  Charles  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  Charles  and  his  friends  set 
off  about  five  o'clock,  and,  after  a  walk  of  two  hours,  reached  the  top 
of  the  appointed  hill,  where  they  met  the  guide,  who  stated  that  he 
was  directed  by  some  proper  persons  he  had  found  out,  to  desire 
Glenaladale  to  repair  to  a  hill  in  the  Braes  of  Glenmoriston  called 
Corambian,  where  they  promised  to  come  at  an  appointed  hour  with 
some  victuals.  The  persons  alluded  to  were  a  party  of  seven  men, 
who,  having  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  sort  of  predatory  fraternity ;  intending,  perhaps,  to  resume  their 
former  habits  of  industry  when  the  persecutions  of  the  government  ceased 
These  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  romantic  cave  on  the  side  of  Co- 
rambian, and  seldom  removed  to  any  considerable  distance  from  their 
rocky  den,  unless  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  im- 
mediate wants. 

As  directed,  Charles  and  his  friends  proceeded  to  Corambian,  and 
when  they  came  near  the  cave,  Glenaladale  and  the  guide  went  forward, 
leaving  Charles  and  the  other  two  Macdonalds  at  a  little  distance.  All 
the  inmates  of  the  den  were  present  except  one,  and  having  killed  | 
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A^Bp  that  day,  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner.  Glenaladale  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  them  so  well  provided,  and  they  invited  him  to  sit  down  and 
share  with  them.  He  then  said  he  had  a  friend  with  him,  outside^  for 
whom  he  must  beg  the  same  favour.  Being  asked  by  them  who  the 
IHend  was,  he  answered  that  it  was  young  Clanranald,  his  chief.  No- 
body €!onld  be  more  welcome^  they  said,  than  the  young  chief;  and  they 
sidded,  that  they  were  willing  to  purchase  food  for  him  at  the  point  of 
their  swords.  Glenaladale  then  left  the  cave  and  brought  in  Charles, 
who,  being  immediately  recognised  by  its  residents,  had  every  respect 
shown  him  by  these  men,  who  fell  on  their  knees  before  him.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Charles,  who  had  scarcely  tasted  food 
for  forty-eight  hours,  made  ample  amends  for  his  long  fhst  After  din- 
ner, Charles's  entertainers  made  up  a  bed  for  him  of  feams  and  tops 
of  heath,  on  which  he  was  soon  lulled  asleep  by  the  gentle  murmurs 
of  a  purling  stream  that  ran  through  the  grotto  close  to  his  bedside. 

The  dress  which  Charles  wore  at  this  time  is  thus  described  by  Mr 
Home,  who  obtained  his  information  from  Hugh  Chisholm,  one  of  the 
seven  persons  who  were  in  the  cave  at  the  time  Charles  resided  in  it.* 
Upon  his  head  he  had  a  wretched  yellow  wig  and  a  bonnet*  and  about 
his  beck  a  clouted  handkerchief.  He  wore  a  coat  of  coarse,  dark-co* 
loured  cloth,  a  Stirling  tartan  vest,  much  worn,  a  pretty  good  belted 
plaid,  tartan  hose,  and  Highland  brogues  tied  with  thongs,  so  much  worn 
that  they  would  scarcely  stick  upon  his  feet.  His  shirt,  the  only  one 
he  had,  was  of  the  colour  of  saffron.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cave  had 
no  change  of  dress  to  offer  their  guest ;  but  an  incident  occurred  which 
enabled  them  to  supply  his  wants.  Hearing  that  a  detachment  of  gov- 
ernment troops,  under  Lord  George  Sackville,  was  marching  from 
Fort- Augustus  to  Strathglass,  and  knowing  that  they  must  pass  at  no 
great  distance  from  their  abode,  the  robbers  resolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  their  baggage.  For  this  purpose  they  placed  themselves 
between  two  bills,  near  the  road  to  Strathglass,  where,  free  from  ob- 
servation, they  awaited  the  detachment.  It  soon  appeared,  and  after  it 
had  passed,  the  Highlanders  fired  at  some  officers*  servants,  who  were 
a  considerable  distance  behind,  and,  rushing  down  upon  them,  seized 
and  carried  off  some  portmanteaus,  in  which  they  found  every  thing 
that  Charles  stood  in  need  of. 

The  search  for  Charles,  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  with  the 
most  persevering  assiduity,  now  began  to  slacken,  in  consequence  of  an 
occurrence,  which,  it  was  supposed,  rendered  farther  search  unneces- 
sary. Among  other  persons  who  had  joined  Charles  at  Edinburgh, 
thore  was  a  young  man  of  respectable  family,  named  Roderick  Macken- 
zie.    He  had  served  as  one  of  the  prince's  life-guards.     Being  aboutlthe 

•  Chisholm  was  at  Edinburgh  many  years  after  the  rebellion,  and  was  visited  by  several 
persons  out  of  curiosity,  some  of  whom  gave  him  money.  In  shaking  hands  with  hii 
benefactors  he  always  gave  the  left  handj  and  excused  himself  for  offering  that  hand 
by  stating  that  as  he  had  shaken  hands  at  parting  with  the  prince,  he  was  resolved  never 
to  give  his  right  hand  to  any  man  till  he  saw  the  prince  again. 
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same  age  as  Chai'les,  tall  and  somewhat  slender,  like  the  prince,  and 
with  features  resembling,  in  some  degree,  those  of  Charles,  he  mighty 
with  ordinary  observers,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  them  to- 
gether, have  passed  off  for  the  prince.     As  he  could  not  venture  with 
safety  to  Ekiinburgh,  where  he  had  two  maiden  sisters  living,  he  fled  to 
the  Highlands  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and,  while  skulking  among 
the  hills  of  Glenmoriston,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  aboat  the 
middle  of  July.     Mackenzie  endeavoured  to  escape ;  but  being  oyer- 
taken,  he  turned  round  upon  his  pursuers,  and,  drawing  his  sword, 
bravely  defended  himself.     He  was  shot  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  as 
he  fell,  he  exclaimed,  **  You  have  killed  your  prince  I  you  have  killed 
your  prince  I"  and  immediately  expired.     Overjoyed  at  their  supposed 
good  fortune,  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  young  man's  bead,  and  hurried  to 
Fort' Augustus  with  their  prize.     The  duke  of  Cumberland,  convinced 
that  he  had  got  the  head  of  his  relative,  had  it,  it  is  said,  packed  up, 
and  ordering  a  post-chaise,  went  off  to  London,  carrying  the  head  along 
with  him.     Shortly  after  his  arrival,  however,  the  deception,  which  had 
been  of  essential  service  to  Charles,  was  discovered.* 

Being  pretty  secure  in  Coiraghoth,  as  the  cave  was  called,  Charles 
remained  three  days  in  this  retreat,  during  which  he  recruited  so  well 
that  he  considered  himself  able  to  encounter  any  hardships.  The  whole 
party  then  shifted  their  quarters  to  another  hill,  about  two  miles  off, 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  another  cave,  on  the  second  of  August. 
After  staying  four  days  in  their  new  dwelling  they  were  again  obliged 
to  shift,  in  consequence  of  information  they  received,  that  one  Camp- 
bell, a  steward  of  Lord  Seaforth  and  captain  of  militia,  bad  pitched  bis 
camp  at  a  little  distance,  to  graze  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  Leaving  one 
of  their  party  behind  to  watch  Campbells  motions,  they  set  off  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  travelled  to  the  heights  of  Strathglass.  Charles 
was  conducted  to  a  sheep-cot,  in  which  a  bed  was  made  up  for  him, 
consisting  of  turf,  with  the  grass-side  uppermost,  and  a  pillow  of  the 

*  Richard  Morison,  who  had  been  vulet-de-chambre  to  Charles,  and  was,  at  the  time 
of  Mackenzie's  death,  under  sentence  of  death  at  Carlisle,  was  carried  to  London,  and 
promised  a  pardon  if  he  would  declare  truly  whether  the  head  was  that  of  the  prince. 
The  chevalier  Johnstone,  who  was  in  London  some  months  after  this  occurrence,  says 
that  Morison  was  attacked  on  the  road  with  a  violent  fever  accompanied  with  delirium, 
that  he  remained  in  bed  in  the  messenger's  house,  in  that  state,  for  fifteen  days  after 
his  arrival  in  London,  and  that,  when  he  began  to  recover,  the  head  was  in  such  a 
putrid  state  that  i^  was  judged  unnecessary  to  examine  him,  as  the  features  could  no 
longer  be  distinguished.  But  the  Editor  of  Johnstone^s  Memoii's  states,  from  what  ap< 
pears  to  be  more  correct  information,  that  Morison  examined  the  head,  and  declaring 
that  It  was  not  that  of  the  prince,  was  pardoned.  Morison  went  to  France,  and  con- 
tinued  several  }-ears  in  the  prince's  service.  Charles  afterwards  recommended  him  to 
his  father,  and  informed  him  that  he  "  could  not  make  a  better  acquisition  than  to  take 
him  for  a  valet-de-chambre.  He  shaves  and  combs  a  wig  perfectly  well,  and  is  of  the 
best  character  I  can  express.  He  had  very  good  living  \v[ien  I  took  him  in  my  service 
at  Edinburgh,  since  which  he  was  made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  say  how  he  escaped." — Letter  from  Charles^  under  the  signaturt  of 
John  Douglas,  to  his  Father^  I6th  Sept.,  1765,  in  the  Appendix^  copied  from  the  original 
in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty^ 
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same.  He  remained  in  this  hovel  three  days,  daring  which  an  express 
was  sent  to  Pollew,  to  ascertain  whether  a  report  which  had  reached 
him  of  some  French  vessels  having  been  seen  off  the  coast,  was  correct. 
On  the  supposition  that  the  report  would  torn  oat  to  be  well  founded,  the 
party  followed  the  express,  and  crossing  along  the  moor,  put  up  at  another 
shieling  for  the  night,  and  about  twelve  o'clock,  next  day,  August  the  tenthy 
arrived  at  a  place  called  Glencanna,  and  passing  the  day  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  repaired  at  night  to  a  village  hard  by.  About  two  o'clock  next 
morning  they  scrambled  up  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  Glencanna,  and 
sending  off  two  of  their  number  to  forage  for  provisions,  they  waited  two 
days  in  a  neighbouring  shieling  for  the  return  of  their  messenger  from 
PoUew.  The  express  accordingly  arrived,  and  brought  notice  that  a 
French  ship  had  been  upon  the  coast,  which  had  landed  two  gentlemen, 
who  had  gone  to  Lochlel's  country  in  quest  of  the  prince.  In  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  these  gentlemen,  Charles  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  August  they  crossed  the  water  of  Casina,  and 
passing  near  the  house  of  young  Chisholm,  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Fassanacoil  in  Strathglass,  about  two  o^clock  in  the  morning.     They 
concealed  themselves  in  a  thick  wood,  and  some  of  the  party  were  des- 
patched as  scouts  to  the  Braes  of  Glengary  and  Lochaber,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  search  for  the  prince  was  over,  and  if  the  troops  had  re- 
turned to  their  camp  at  Fort  Augustus.     Having  ascertained  on  the 
return  of  their  spies  that  the  government  troops  had  returned  to  their 
head-quarters,  the  whole  party  lefl  the  wood,  where  they  had  remained 
three  days,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  August,  set  out 
through  an  unfrequented  road,  and  again  reached  the  Braes  of  Glen- 
moriston.     Passing  the  day  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  they  continued  their 
journey  at  night;  but  they  had  gone  scarcely  a  mile,  when  they  received 
information  that  a  strong  party  of  military  were  among  the  heights  of 
Glengary  in  quest  of  the  prince.     They,  therefore,  stopped  short  in  their 
journey  till  they  should  ascertain  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  a  shieling. 

Charles  being  now  extremely  desirous  of  opening  a  communication 
with  his  friends  in  Lochaber,  which  was  by  this  time  almost  free  from 
troops,  despatched  two  messengers  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
August  to  Loch  Arkaig  in  quest  of  Cameron  of  Clunes,  to  inform  him 
that  Glenaladale  wished  to  meet  him  at  a  convenient  place.  Another 
of  the  party  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to  the  Braes  of  Glengary  to 
ascertain  if  the  troops  were  still  in  that  quarter.  Having  ascertained^ 
by  the  return  of  this  messenger,  who  came  back  next  day,  that  the  roads 
were  clear,  Charles  and  his  party,  consisting, altogether  of  ten  persons, 
set  out  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth,  and  passing  under  the  favour 
of  a  fog  through  Glenmoriston  and  Glenlyne,  arrived  late  at  night  in 
the  Braes  of  Glengary.  The  river  Gary  was  swelled. to  a  great  height 
by  the  heavy  rains  which  had  fallen  for  some  days  ;  but  some  of  the 
party  having  ascertained  that  it  was  fordable,  Charles  and  his  friends 
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waded  across  with  the  water  up  to  their  middle.     After  passing  the 
river,  they  proceeded  onward  about  a  mile  in  a  very  dark  night,  and 
finding  no  covert,  they  remained  on  the  side  of  the  hill  during  the  night* 
without  shelter,  amid  a  torrent  of  rain.     Next  morning  they  continued 
'their  course  over  hills  and  moors  till  they  reached  a  height  near  a  place 
called  Achnasalt,  or  Achnasual,  where  the  messengers  sent  to  lioch  Ar- 
kaig  had  been  appointed  to  meet  them.     The  rain  having  poured  down 
without  intermission  all  night  and  during  the  day,  the  situation  of  these 
forlorn  wanderers  had  become  very  uncomfortable ;  and,  to  add  to  their 
distress,  their  whole  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted.     As  none  of  the 
messengers  had  arrived,  they  were  exceedingly  perplexed  what  to  do ; 
but  they  were  soon  relieved  from  their  anxiety  by  the  appearance  of 
Peter  Grant,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  seven  men,  who  brought  no- 
tice from  Cameron  of  Ciunes  that  he  could  not  meet  Glenaladale  that 
night,  but  that  he  would  visit  him  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous 
next  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  directed  him  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
wood  about  two  miles  distant.     Before  setting  out  for  their  new  quar- 
ters, of  which  they  received  a  favourable  report  froin  two  of  the  party, 
who  were  sent  to  examine  the  place,  Glenaladale,  with  the  consent  of 
the  prince,  sent  a  messenger  to  Lochgary,  who  lay  concealed  a  few 
miles  off,  acquainting  him  of  their  arrival  at  Achnasual,  and  requesting 
him  to  meet  them  in  the  wood.     After  entering  the  wood,  fortune  threw 
a  buck  in  their  way,  which  one  of  the  party  immediately  shot     Having 
kindled  a  fire,  they  roasted  the  flesh,  and  made  a  hearty  meal,  but  with- 
out bread  or  salt.     Lochgary  joined  them  the  same  night. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  August  the  fifteenth,  Cameron  of  Ciunes 
came  to  the  wood,  and  conducted  Charles  to  another  forest  at  the  foot 
of  Loch  Arkaig,  in  which  he  lay  all  night.     With  the  exception  of  Hugh 
Chisholm  and  Peter  Grant,  all  the  Glenmoriston  men  took  their  leave. 
Charles  expressed   a  wish   to  go   to   Rannoch   or  Badenoch,  where 
Lochiel  and  Cluny  were ;  but  upon  Ciunes  informing  him  that  he  <K>uld 
not  pass  without  great  danger,  as  all  the  ferries  were  strictly  guarded* 
he  gave  up  his  design,  and,  early  next  morning,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Lochiel,  desiring  his  attendance.     Concluding  that  Charles  was  to  the 
north  of  the  lakes,  these  chiefs  had,  about  this  period,  sent  Dr  Cam- 
eron and  the  Rev.  John  Cameron  by  different  routes,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  the  prince.     On  arriving  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
place  where  Lochiel  was,  Charles's  messenger  met  the  Doctor  and  the 
two  French  officers  who  had  lately  landed.     As  the  messenger  was  de- 
sired to  communicate  no  information  about  Charles  to  any  person  but 
Lochiel  himself,  he  declined  to  answer  any  questions  respecting  the 
prince ;  but  having  stated  that  he  had  business  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance with  Lochiel,  the  Doctor  conducted  hiut  to  his^  brother.     Lochiel 
being  unable,  from  the  state  of  his  wounds,  to  travel  to  a  distance,  then 
sent  bis  brother  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  and  to  make  his  apology. 
Dr  Cameron,  accompanied  by  two  servants,  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
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Locb  Arkaig  on  the  nineteeDth  of  August,  and  when  near  the  place  of 
Charleses  ooncealment,  he   met  Cameron  of  Clunes.     At  this  time, 
Charles  and  one  of  Clunes's  sons  were  sleeping  on  the  mountain,  and 
Peter  Grant  was  keeping  watch ;  but,  nodding  upon  his  post,  Grant  did 
not  observe  the  approach  of  the  party  till  they  were  pretty  near.     He 
instantly  awaked  Charles  and  his  companion.     Cameron  and  Grant  pro* 
posed  that  they  should  flee  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  but  Charles 
thought  di&rently.     He  said  he  considered  there  was  more  danger  in 
attempting  to  escape  than  in  remaining  where  they  were ;  and  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  up  a  position  behind  some  stones,  take  aim, 
and  fire  upon  the  party  when  they  came  nearer.     He  said,  that  as  Grant 
and  he  were  good  marksmen,  they. would  certainly  do  some  execution, 
and  that  he  had  in  reserve  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  he  produced.     Fortunately,  however,  before  a  single  shot  was  fired, 
the  person  of  Clunes  was  recognised  among  the  party.     The  joy  of 
Charles  and  of  young  Cameron,  at  the  narrow  escape  which  the  friends 
of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the  other  had  made,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
When  informed  by  Dr  Cameron  that  Lochiel  was  well,  and  almost  re- 
covered of  his  wounds,  the  prince  expressed  the  unbounded  satbfaction 
he  felt  by  fervently  returning  thanks  to  God  three  times.     The  appear- 
ance of  Charles  at  this  time  was  singular,  and  even  terrific.     He  was 
bare-footed,  and  his  beard  had  grown  to  a  great  length.     He  wore  a 
dirty  shirt,  an  old  black  tartan  coat,  a  plaid  and  a  philibeg,  carried  a 
musket  in  his  baud,  and  wore  a  pistol  and  dirk  by  his  side.     Had  he 
not  had  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  constitutions  ever  enjoyed  by 
a  prince,  he  must,  ere  this,  have  &llen  a  victim  to  the  numerous  priva- 
tions he  had  suffered ;  but  his  health  remained  unimpaired,  and  his  flow 
of  spirits  continued.     His  companions  had  killed  a  cow  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  when  Dr  Cameron  arrived,  a  part  of  it  was  preparing  for 
dinner.     Charles  partook  heartily  of  the  beef  which  was  seasoned  by  a 
supply  of  bread  from  Fort  Augustus,  a  commodity  to  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  unaccustomed. 

Next  day  the  party  went  to  a  wood  called  Torvuilt,  opposite  to  Ach- 
nacary,  where  they  held  a  council.  Charles  now  proposed  to  go  south, 
and  join  Lochiel ;  but  one  of  the  party  mentioning  that  he  had  seen  a 
paragraph  in  some  newspapers,  which  had  been  brought  from  Fort  Au- 
gustus, which  stated  that  he  and  Lochiel  had  passed  Corryarrick  with 
thirty  men,  he  judged  it  advisable  to  defer  his  journey  for  a  few  days, 
u  a  search  might  be  made  for  him  about  that  mountain*  In  the  mean 
time,  it  was  agreed  that  Dr  Cameron  should  visit  Lochaber  to  procure 
intelligence,  and  that  Lochgary  should  go  to  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lochy, 
and  remain  upon  the  isthmus  between  the  lakes  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  troops.  They  accordingly  left  Charles  the  same  day,  and  Cameron 
of  Clunes,  after  conducting  the  prince  and  his  party  to  tfnother  hut  in 
the  neighbourhood,  also  took  leave. 
Charles  remained  eight  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Achnacary. 
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Having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  French  officers  who  had 
landed  at  Pollew,  they  were  brought  to  him.     These  gentlemen  had 
come  from  Dunkirk  in  a  small  vessel  with  sixty  others  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  company  of  volunteers  under  these  two  officers.   Two 
of  the  volunteers  landed  along  with  the  officers,  and  were  taken  prison- 
ers.    One  of  them,  named  Fitzgerald,  a  Spanish  officer,  was  hanged  at 
Fort  William,  on  the  ground  of  having  been  a  spy  in  Flanders,  and  the 
other,  a  M.  de  Berard,  a  Frepch  officer,  was  afterwards  exchanged  upon 
the  cartel.     The  officers  fell  in  with  Mr  Alexander  Macleod,  one  of 
Charles's  aides-de-camp,  to  whom  they  delivered  some  despatches  they 
had  brought  over  to  the  French  ambassador,  and  they  continued  to 
wander  in  Seaibrth's  country  till  Lochgary,  hearing  that  they  had  letters 
to  the  prince,  sent  a  Captain  Macraw  and  his  own  servant  to  find  them 
out,  and  bring  them  to  Lochiel,  as  the  prince  could  not  be  found.  When 
brought  to  Lochiel,  he  suspected  them  to  be  government  spies.    On 
Charles  expressing  his  wish  to  see  these  officers,  the  Rev.  John  Cameron, 
who  had  lately  joined,  told  him  what  his  brother  Lochiel  thought  of 
them,  and  advised  him  to  act  with  great  caution.     The  prince  confessed 
that  it  appeared  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  that  two  men,  without 
knowing  a  word  of  Gaelic,  and  being  perfect  strangers  in  the  country, 
should  have  escaped  so  long,  if  they  were  not  really  spies ;  but  as  they 
had  told  Lochiel  that  they  had  never  seen  the  prince,  he  thought  that  he 
might  see  them  safely  by  a  stratagem,  without  being  known  to  them. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  them  a  letter  to  this  effect ; — ^that  in  order  to  avoid 
falling  into  his  enemies'  hands,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  he  had  no  person  with 
him  except  one  Captain  Drummond  and  a  servant,  and  as  he  could  not 
remove  from  the  place  of  his  concealment  without  danger,  he  had  sent 
Captain  Drummond  with  the  letter ;  and  as  he  could  repose  entire  con- 
fidence in  him,  he  desired  them  to  deliver  any  message  they  had  to 
Drummond.     This  letter  the  prince  proposed  to  deliver  himself  as  Cap- 
tain Drummond,  and  the  officers  being  sent  for,  were  introduced  to  him 
under  his  assumed  name.     He  delivered  them  the  letter,  which  they 
perused,  and  he  then  obtained  from  them  all  the  information  they  had 
to  communicate,  which,  as  his  affairs  then  stood,  was  of  little  import- 
ance.   They  remained  with  him  two  days,  and  put  many  questions  about 
the  prince's  health,  his  manner  of  living,  &c.     Thinking  the  packet  they 
had  delivered  to  Mr  Macleod  might  be  of  use,  Charles  sent  for  it ;  but 
as  the  letters  were  in  cipher,  he  could  make  nothing  of  them,  not  hav- 
ing the  key. 

About  this  time  Charles  made  a  very  narrow  escape  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Information  having  been  sent  to  the  camp  at 
Fort- Augustus,  that  Charles,  or  some  of  his  principal  adherents,  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Arkaig,  a  party  was  despatched  in  quest 
of  them.  One  of  Clunes's  sons  and  Cameron  the  minister  had.  gone  to 
the  strath  of  Clunes  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  had  entered  a  hut  which 
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Clunes  had  built  for  his  family  after  his  house  had  been  burnt.     They 
had  ooty  however,  been  half  an  hour  within  when  a  little  girl  came 
running  into  the  house,  in  great  haste,  and  said  that  she  saw  some  sol- 
diers approaching..     At  first  they  thought  that  the  child  was  mistaken, 
as  Lochgary  had  promised  to  place  a  guard  between  Fort- Augustus  and 
Clunes,  to  give  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  troops ;  but  going  out  of 
the  house,  they  (bund  that  the  girl  was  correct  in  her  information.     It 
was  then  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  prince,  with  one 
of  Clunes  s  sons  and  Peter  Grant,  was  sleeping  in  a  hut  on  the  face  of 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  of  Kaig,  about  a  mile  from  Clunes's 
hut.     Whilst  old  Cameron,  therefore,  remained  to  watch  the  motions  of 
this  party,  one  of  his  sons  and  the  minister  went  off  to  arouse  Charles. 
Crossing  the  water  under  cover  of  the  wood,  they  came  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  soldiers,  who  proceeded  down  into  the  strath. ,  When  awaked 
and  informed  of  his  danger,  Charles,  with  great  composure,  called  for 
his  gun,  and,  looking  down  the  vale,  saw  a  number  of  soldiers  demo« 
lishing  Clunes's  hut  and  searching  the  adjacent  woods.*     Charles  and 
his  attendants  immediately  resolved  to  remove  to  a  distance,  and  to  con- 
ceal their  flight,  ascended  the  hill  along  the  channel  of  a  torrent  which 
the  winter  rains  had  worn  in  the  face  of  the  mountain.     Clearing  this 
bill  without  being  seen,  they  proceeded  to  another  mountain,  called 
Mullentagart,  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  very  steep  and  craggy.     They 
remained  all  day  on  this  hill  without  a  morsel  of  food.     One  of  Clunes  s 
sons  came  to  them  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  with  some  whisky, 
bread,  and  cheese,  and  told  them  that  his  father  would  meet  them  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  hills,  at  a  considerable  distance,  with  provisions,  and  the 
young  man  returned  to  let  his  father  know  that  he  might  expect  them. 
Charles  and  his  attendants  set  out  for  the  appointed  place  at  night,  and 
travelled  through  most  dreadful  ways,  amongst  rocks  and  stumps  of  trees, 
which  tore  their  clothes  and  limbs.     Such  were  the  difficulties  they  en- 
countered, that  the  guides  proposed  to  halt  and  rest  till  the  morning , 
but  Charles,  though  exceedingly  exhausted,  insisted  on  going,  that  they 
^^%hi  not  break  their  appointment  with  Clunes.     Worn  out  at  last  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  food,  the  prince  was  not  able  to  proceed  farther 
without  assistance.     Though  almost  in  the  same  situation  themselves, 
the  Highlanders  offered  him  their  aid,  and  two  of  them  laying  hold  each 
of  an  arm,  supported  him  till  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  very  labori- 
ous journey.     They  met  Clunes  and  his  son,  who  had  already  killed  a 
cow  and  dressed  a  part  of  it  for  their  use. 

Charles  remained  in  this  remote  place  with  his  companions  till  the 
arrival  of  Lochgary  and  Dr  Cameron.  They  informed  him  that  they 
W  been  with  Lochiel  and  Cluny,  and  that  it  had  been  concerted  among 
them  that  the  prince  should  come  to  their  asylum  for  some  time ;  and 
tHey  added,  that  Cluny  would  meet  his  Royal  Highness  at  Achnacary, 

•  The  party  in  question  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  of  Lord  Loudon's  Highland 
^  under  Captain  Grant  of  Knoekando,  Stratlispey. 
III.  2  T 
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on  a  certain  day,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  Badenocb.  Being  also 
informed  by  them  that  the  paasea  were  not  ao  strictly  guarded  aa  for- 
merly»  Charles  crossed  X^och  Arkaig,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  fir  wood 
belonging  to  Lochiel,  on  the  west  side  of  the  hike»  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
Clony.  Impatient  to  see  two  such  tried  friends  as  Lochiel  wad  Cluny, 
Charles  would  not  wait  for  Cluny's  coning  to  Achnaoary>  but,  in 
expectation  of  meeting  them  on  the  way>  set  out  for  Badenoch  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August^  with  such  guides  as  he  had«  Glenaladaie  had 
taken  his  leave  of  the  prince  two  or  three  days  before^  and  returned  to 
his  own  oountry.  Next  day  Charles  arrived  at  a  {^aoe  called  Corineoir» 
in  Badenoch>  where  he  passed  the  night.  Ciuny  had  passed  on  to 
Achnacary  the  same  day  by  another  way.  Lochiel,  who  had  skulked 
in  his  own  country  about  two  months,  had  sought  an  asylum  among  the 
Braes  of  Rannpoh,  where  he  was  attended  by  Sir  Stewart  Thriepland, 
an  Edinburgh  physician,  for  the  core  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in 
his  ancles.  On  tiie  twentieth  of  June  they  fell  in  with  Maq>herBon  of 
Clnny,  on  a  hiH  called  Benouchk,  who  conducted  them  to  a  more  seenre 
retreat  on  Benalder,  a  hill  of  immense  circumference,  on  his  own  pro* 
perty,  on  the  borders  of  Rannoch.  Lochiel,  who  had  since  that  time  lived 
on  this  mountain  with  his  friend  Cluny,  was  now  residing  in  a  small 
mis^able  hovel  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  a  place  called  Mellenantr,  or 
Millanuir,  attended  by  Macpherson  of  Breakaohie ;  Allan  Cameron,  his 
principal  servant ;  and  two  servants  of  Cluny. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  Charles,  accompanied  fay 
Loehgary,  Dr  Cameron  and  two  servants,  set  out  for  Mellenauir.  They 
were  all  armed,  and  on  approaching  the  hut  they  were  mistaken  by 
Lochiel  for  a  party  of  militia,  who,  he  supposed,  had  been  sent  out  in 
search  of  him  from  a  camp  a  few  miles  off.  From  the  lameness  in  bis 
feet,  Lochiel  was  not  in  a  condition  to  attempt  an  escape,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  little  danger,  as  both  parties  were  equal  in  point  of  dqui- 
bers,  and  the  party  in  the  hut  had  this  advantage,  that  they  could  fire 
their  first  volley  without  being  observed}  and  as  they  had  a  eonsiderable 
quantity  of  fire-arms,  they  could  discharge  another  volley  or  two  before 
the  advancing  party  could  reload  their  pieces.  The  danger  to  which 
Charles  and  his  friends  were  now  exposed  was  greater  than  that  which 
Dr  Cameron  and  Clunes  had  run,  as,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  party 
in  the  hut,  resolving  to  receive  their  supposed  enemies  with  a  general 
discharge  of  all  the  fire-arms,  had  actually  planted  and  levelled  their 
pieces ;  but,  happily  for  Charles  and  hia  friends,  they  were  recognised 
just  as  Lochiel  and  his  attendants  were  about  giving  their  fire.  Upon 
making  this  fortunate  discovery  Lochiel  bft  the  hut,  and,  though  very 
lame,  went  forward  to  meet  the  prince*  On  coming  up  to  Charlea  Lochiel 
was  about  to  kneel,  but  Charles  prevented  him*  and  elap{»ng  him  on 
the  shoulder,  said,  "  Ob  no,  my  dear  Lochiel,  we  do  not  kqow  who  may 
be  looking  from  the  top  of  yonder  hills,  and  if  they  see  any  such  motions 
they  will  immediately  conclude  that  I  am  here."     Charles  always  eon-r 
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sidered  Lochiel  as  one  of  hit  best  friends^  and  placed  tbe  grealeil  con- 
fidence in  him  ;  and  tbe  generous  chief  showed,  by  his  nnbouided  at- 
tachment to  tbe  prince,  that  this  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  The 
meeting,  thereibre,  of  two  such  friends,  after  so  niany  perik  and  escapes, 
was  extremely  joyous. 

After  they  had  recovered  from  tbe  first  transports  of  their  joy,  Loch- 
id  conducted  Charles  into  the  hot,  where  the  latter  beheld  a  sight  to 
which  his  eyes  bad  not  been  accustomed  ibr  many  months.     Besides 
abnodance  of  mutton,  tiie  hut  contained  an  ank^  of  whisky,  of  twenty 
Scotch  piots,  some  good  dried  beef  sausages,  a  large  well-cured  bacon 
ham,  and  plenty  of  batter  and  cheese.     On  entering  the  prince  took  a 
hearty  dram,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  his  friends.     Some  minced 
eoileps  were  then  prepared  for  him  with  butter  in  a  lai^  saucepan,  which 
Lochiel  and  Clnny  always  carried  about  with  them,  being  the  only  fire- 
vessel  they  had.     The  pan  was  set  before  Chaiies  with  a  silver  spoon. 
1^  took  this  repast  with  great  gusto,  and  was  so  delighted  with  this 
little  change  in  his  circumstances,  that  he  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
with  a  cbeerfnl  countenance,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  live  like  a  prince." 
After  dinner  be  asked  Lochiel  if  he  had  alwajrs  frured  so  well  during  his 
retreat.     ^  Yes,  Sir,''  answered  Lochiel ;  *'  for  near  three  months  past  I 
have  been  hereabout  with  my  cousin  Cluny ;  he  has  provided  for  me 
«o  well  that  I  have  had  plenty  of  such  as  you  see,  and  1  thank  Heaven 
your  Royal  Highness  has  got  through  so  many  dangers  to  take  a  part.*' 
Finding,  on  his  arrival  at  Achnacary,  that  Charles  had  departed  with 
his  friends  for  Badenoch,  Cluny  had  retraced  his  steps,  and  he  reached 
Melienauir  two  days  sdter  Charles's  arrival  there.    On  entering  the  hut 
Cluny  would  have  kneeled  before  Charles,  but  the  prince  prevented  him, 
AAd>  giving  him  a  kiss,  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  Cluny,  you  and  your  regi- 
nient  were  not  at  Culloden :  I  did  not  hear  till  very  lately  that  you  were 
so  near  us  that  day." 

The  day  after  his  return  to  Melienauir,  Cluny,  thinking  it  time  to 
<^^fflove  to  smother  retreat,  conducted  the  prince  and  his  attendants  to 
&  little  shieling  called  Uiskchibra,  about  two  miles  &rther  into  Benalder. 
This  hut  was  very  bad  and  extremely  smoky ;  but  Charles  accommodated 
himself,  as  he  had  always  done,  to  circmmstaaces.  After  passing  two 
iiights  in  this  miserable  abode,  he  was  conducted  to  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  romantic  habitation,  called  the  Cage,  which  Cluny  hafl 
Atted  up  for  Charles's  reception.  From  the  description  given  by  Cluny 
of  this  remarkable  retreat,  it  will  be  seen  how  well  adapted  it  was  for 
^he  purpose  of  concealment. 

'*It  was,"  says  Cluny,  '<  sitaated  in  the  frice  of  a  very  rough,  high, 
and  rocky  mountain,  called  Lettemilichk,  still  a  part  of  Benalder,  ftill 
of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  interspersed.  The 
habitation  called  the  Cage,  in  the  fiice  of  that  mountain,  was  within  a 
small  thick  bush  of  wood.  There  were  first  some  rows  of  trees  laid 
down,  in  order  to  level  a  floor  for  the  habitation ;  and  as  the  place  was 
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ftceep,  this  nused  the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other ;  aad 
these  trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were  levelled  with  earth  aod 
gravel.  There  were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their  owq 
roots,  some  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth,  which,  with  the  trees,  were  inter- 
woven with  ropes,  made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  rather  oval  shape ;  and  the  whole  thatched 
and  covered  over  with  fog.  This  whole  fabric  hung,  as  it  were,  by 
a  large  tree,  which  reclined  from  the  one  end  all  along  the  roof  to 
the  other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cage ;  and  by  chance  there 
happened  to  be  two  stones  at  a  small  distance  from  one  another,  in  the 
side  next  the  precipice,  resembling  the  pillars  of  a  chimney  where  the 
fire  was  placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent  oiit  here,  all  along  the  face  of 
the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of  the  same  colour,  that  one  could  discover 
no  difference  in  the  clearest  day.  The  Cage  was  no  larger  than  to  con- 
tain six  or  seven  persons ;  four  of  whom  were  frequently  employed  play- 
ing at  cards,  one  idle  looking  out,  one  baking,  and  another  firing  bread 
and  cooking.''* 

•  Appendix  to  Home's  Works,  Vol.  iii.  No.  46.     Cluny  himself  bad  several  places  of 
concealment  on  his  estate.    **  He  lived  for  nine  years  chiefly  in  a  cave,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  house,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  king's  troops.     This  cave 
was  in  the  front  of  a  woody  precipice,  the  trees  and  shelving  rocks  completely  concealing 
the  entrance.     It  was  dug  out  by  his  own  people,  who  worked  by  night,  and  conveyed  the 
stones  and  rubbish  into  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  that  no  vestige  of  their 
labour  might  betray  the  retreat  of  their  master.     In  this  sanctuary  he  lived  secure^  oc- 
casionally visiting  his  friends  by  night,  or  when  time  had  slackened  the  rigour  of  the 
search.     Upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  knew  where  he  was  concealed,  and  a  reward 
of  £1000  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should  give  information  against  him;  and  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  concealed  on  his  estate,  eighty  men  were  constantly  stationed  ther^ 
besides  the  parties  occasionally  marching  into  the  country  to  intinu'date  his  tenantry,  and 
induce  them  to  disclose  the  place  of  his  concealment     But  though  the  soldiers  were  ani- 
mated with  the  hope  of  the  reward,  and  though  a  step  of  promotion  to  the  officer  who 
should  apprehend  him  was  superadded,  yet  so  true  were  his  people,  so  strict  to  their  pre- 
mise of  secrecy,  and  so  dexterous  in  conveying  to  him  the  necessaries  he  required,  in  his 
long  confinement,  that  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered,  nor  an  individual  found 
base  enough  to  give  a  hint  to  his  detriment.     At  length,  wearied  out  with  this  drearyand 
hopeless  state  of  existence,  and  taught  to  despair  of  pardon,  he  escaped  to  France  in  175& 
and  died  there  the  following  year.'* — Stewart"*  Sketches,  3d  Edition,  voL  i.  p.  68. 

'*  The  late  Sir  Hector  Munro,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  34th  regiment,  and  from  bU 
zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  large 
party,  continued  two  whole  years  in  Badenoch,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  chieTs 
retreat.    The  unwearied  vi^lance  of  the  clan  could  alone  have  saved  him  from  the  dili^ 
gence  of  this  party.     At  night  Cluny  came  from  his  retreat  to  vary  the  monotony  of  ins 
existence,  by  spending  a  few  of  the  dark  hours  convivially  with  his  friends.    On  one 
occasion  he  had  been  suspected,  and  got  out  by  a  back  window  just  as  the  military  wen 
breaking  open  the  door.     At  another  time,  seeing  the  windows  of  a  house  kept  close,  and 
several  persons  going  to  visit  the  family  after  dark,  the  commander  broke  in  at  the  vdn 
dow  of  the  suspected  chamber,  with  two  loaded  pistols,  and  thus  endangered  the  lif<B  o^  " 
lady  newly  delivered  of  a  child,  on  account  of  whose  confinement  these  suspidous  or- 
cumstances  had  taken  place.     This  shows  that  there  was  no  want  of  diligence  on  the  |wrt 
of  the  pursuers.    •Cluny  himself  became  so  cautious,  while  living  the  life  of  an  outla*'* 
that,  on  parting  with  his  wife,  or  his  most  attached  friends,  he  never  told  them  to  whicii 
of  his  concealments  he  was  going,  or  suffered  any  one  to  accompany  him, — thus  enabbnH 
them,  when  questioned,  to  answer,  that  they  knew  not  where  he  was." — IbitL 

It  may  be  here  stated  en  passant  that  Cluny  did  not  leave  Scotland  from  his  "dreary 
and  hopeless  state  of  existence,"  but  in  compliance  with  a  special  request  made  to  hiinl>/ 
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Charies's  deliverance  was  now  nearer  at  hand  than  he  or  his  friends 

prebably  expected.     Several  small  vessels  had  arrived  on  the  west  coastt 

irom  tiibe  to  time,  to  carry  him  off  to  France ;  but  the  persons  in  charge 

of  these  not  being  able  to  find  him  had  returned  home.     Charles  knew 

this,  and  now  that  he  was  able  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  his 

friends,  be  took  care  to  provide  against  a  similar  recurrence.     He  was  at 

a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  but  matters  were  so  concerted, 

that,  if  a  French  vessel  appeared,  he  could  easily  get  the  intelligence. 

There  were  some  of  his  partisans  skulking  near  the  west  coast,  who, 

though  they  did  not  know  where  he  himself  was,  had  instructions  to 

convey  the  news  to  others  who  were  concealed  in  the  interior,  who 

would  again  communicate  it  to  persons  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prince's 

place  of  retreat     For  some  time  Colonel  Warren,  of  Dillon's  regiment, 

had  been  exerting  himself  to  induce  the  French  government  to  fit  out  an 

expedition  to  rescue  Charles  from  his  toils.     He  at  last  succeeded  in 

procuring  two  vessels  of  war,  L'Heureux  and  La  Princess^  de  Conti, 

with  which  he  departed  from  St  Malo,  about  the  end  of  August.     In 

the   event  of  his  bringing  the  prince  safe  away,  the  Chevalier  de  St 

George  had  promised  to  make  him  a  Knight  Baronet,  a  dignity  which 

he  afterwards  conferred  upon  him.* 

These  vessels  arrived  in  Lochnanuagh  early  in  September,  and  Cap- 
tain Sheridan,  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  Mr  O'Beime,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  French  service,  immediately  landed  and  waited  upon 
Glenaladale,  who,  they  were  informed,  knew  where  Charles  was.  This 
faithful  friend,  happy  at  the  prospect  of  escape  which  now  offered,  set 
off  the  same  night  for  the  place  where  he  expected  to  find  Charles,  to 
communicate  to  bim  the  agreeable  intelligence ;  but  to  his  great  sorrow 
be  found  the  prince  gone,  and  be  could  fall  in  with  no  person  who  could 
give  him  the  least  information  of  his  route.  Clunes,  from  whom  Glenala- 
dale expected  to  get  tidings  of  Charles,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  bis  but,  gone  to  another  quarter,  and  was  not  to  be  found. 
Whilst  ruminating  over  his  disappointment  a  poor  woman  accidental- 
ly came  to  the  place  where  be  was,  and  be  had  the  good  fortune  to 
ascertain  from  her  the  place  of  Clunes's  retreat.  Having  found  bim 
out,  he  and  Clunes  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  Charles  with 
the  joyful  intelligence ;  and  Glenaladale  then  returned  to  Lochnanuagh, 
to  notify  to  Colonel  Warren  that  Charles  might  be  speedily  expected  in 
that  quarter. 

The  messenger  arrived  at  Benalder  on  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
on  which  day  Charles  left  bis  romantic  abode,  and,  after  taking  leave  of 
Cluny,  set  off  on  bis  journey  for  the  coast,  accompanied  by  Locbiel  and 

Prince  Charles.  See  the  letter  from  the  prince  to  Cluny,  of  4th  Sept.,  1754,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix copied  from  the  original  draught  in  Charles's  own  hand,  among  the  Stuart  Papers 
in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty. 

•  Vide  several  letters  from  Colonel  Warren  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  and  others^ 
in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty. 
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ethera.  He  at  tlie  same  time  sent  off  confidential  messengera  in  difHr- 
ent  directions,  to  acquaint  such  of  fak  firiends  as  he  oottid  reach,  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  the  ships,  that  they  might  hav«  an  opportonicy 
of  joining  him  if  indined.  As  Charles  and  hb  friends  travelled  onij  by 
nighty  they  did  not  reach  Borodaki  the  place  of  embarkation,  till  tlMS 
nineteenth.  On  the  road  Charles  was  joined  by  Loehgary,  John  Hoy 
Stewart,  Dr  Cameron,  and  other  gentlemen  who  intended  to  accom- 
pany him  to  France.  Besides  these,  many  others  had  left  their  dlSerent 
hiding  places  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  veswls*  and  had 
repaired  to  the  coast  of  Moidart,  also  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  him  for 
whose  sake  they  had  forfeited  their  lives,  inteadrng  to  adopt  the  bitter 
alternative  of  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  their  native  land.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  was  about  a  hundred. 

The  career  of  Charles  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  anoeaton 
was  now  ended.  Attended  by  seven  persons  only  he  had  with  daring 
hardihood  landed  about  fourteen  months  before  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  destined  to  depart  as  a  fugitive,  and  wiHi  a  handful  of  men  had 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  and  set  the  whole  power  of  the  go- 
vernment at  open  defiance.  The  early  part>of  his  progress  had  been 
brilliant.  With  a  few  thousand  undiscipliaed  mountaineers  he  had  over- 
run Scotland,  defeated  the  amy  opposed  to  him,  and,  penetrating  into 
the  very  heart  of  England,  in  the  fooe  of  three  hostile  armies,  had  carried 
dismay  to  the  ci^pital,  and  shook  the  throne  of  Geoi^e  the  Second  to 
its  base.  The  masterly  retreat  from  Derby,  the  merit  of  which  belongs 
to  Lord  Greorge  Murray  exclusivdy,  quieted  for  a  time  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  government ;  but  the  defeat  at  Falkirk  ^again  convinced  it 
that  the  succession  settlement  was  still  in  danger ;  and  that,  perhaps^  at 
no  distant  day,  the  young  and  daring  adventurer  might  place  the  son  of 
James  the  Second  upon  the  throne  fitna  which  his  fiither  had  been  ex- 
pelled. Even  after  his  retreat  to  Inverness,  the  supporters  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  could  have  no  assurance  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland's 
army  might  not  share  the  fete  of  its  predecessors,  in  which  event  the 
new  dynasty  would  probably  have  ceased  to  reign ;  but  the  triumphs  of 
Charles  were  at  an  end ;  and  tlie  fatal  field  of  Culloden,  after  witnessingXlie 
bravery  of  his  tro(^,  becaoj^'the  grave  of  his  hopes.  Then  commenced 
that  series  of  extraordinary  adventures,  unparalleled  sufierings,  and 
wonderful  escapes,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given,  and  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  credited  had  they  not  been  authenticated  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  dispute.  Daring  the  brilliant  part  of  his  career 
Charles  had  displayed  a  moderation  and  forbearance  worthy  of  a  con- 
queror ;  and  though  his  spirits  sunk  when  compelled  to  retreat ;  yet  in 
the  hour  of  adversity,  when  beset  with  perils  and  exposed  to  privations 
which  few  men  could  have  endured,  he  exhibited  uncommon  fortitude 
and  strength  of  mind,  and  would  even  occasionally  indulge  his  vein  for 
pleasantry  by  jocular  remarks  whenever  any  thing  ludicrous  occurred. 

In  his  wanderings  Charles  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself,  and  to  which 
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he  scrupulously  adhered,  never  to  intrust  any  person  from  whom  he 
was  about  to  depart  with  the  secret  of  his  route,  so  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  friends  who  were  about  him  for  the  time  being,  none  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  indebted  for  hb  preservation  knew 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  This  was  a  wise  precaution,  but  was  attended 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  it  prevented  him  from  acquiring  early  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  the  French  vessels  upon  the  coast  But  no 
means  he  was  able  to  take  for  his  own  security  could  have  saved  him  had 
he  not  had  a  guarantee  in  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  he  committed  himself.  At  the  risk  of  their  own  de- 
struction they  extended  to  him  the  aid  pf  their  protection,  and  relieved 
his  necessities.  Many  of  these  persons  were  of  desperate  fortunes,  and 
there  were  others  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life ;  yet  among  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  to  whom  Charles  must  have  been  known  during  the 
five  months  he  wandered  as  a  fiigitivcs  not  one  ever  offered  to  betray 
him,  though  they  knew  that  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set 
upon  his  head.  History  no  where  presents  such  a  splendid  instance  of 
disinterested  attachment  to  an  unfortunate  fkmily. 

Accompanied  by  Lochiel,  Lochgary,  John  Roy  Stewart,   Dr  Cam- 
eron»  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  adherents,  Charles  departed 
from  Locknannagh  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  and  had  a  favour- 
able passage  to  the  coast  of  France.     He  intended  at  first  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Nantes,  in  which  case  he  would  probably  have  fallen  in  with 
Admiral  Lestock's  squadron,  which  having  landed  a  body  of  troops  to 
attack  L'Orient,  was  cruizing  off  the  southern  coast  of  Bretagne ;  but  he 
altered  his  course,  and,  after  being  chased  by  two  English  ships  of  war, 
f^m  which  he  escaped  in  a  thick  fog,  arrived  in  safbty  off  Roscoff,  or 
Roscort,  near  Morlaix,  in  Lower  Bretagne,  where  he  landed  on  Monday 
the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  Morlaix,  whence  he  despatched  Colonel 
Warren  the  same  day  to  Paris  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  French 
court     He  also  sent  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  his  brother  Henry  to 
the  same  effect,  and  inclosed  a  similar  one  to  his  fiither.* 

*  A  copy  of  tb«  letter  to  Prteee  Henry  will  be  fbund  In  the  Appendix,  tiiken  tirom  the 
^giua\  «9ioiig  the  9msrt  P«pei«i 
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Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  trying  the  prisoners  talcen  at  Carlisle— Opening 
of  the  Court  at  St  Margaret's  Hill,  South wark— Bills  of  indictment  found— Trial  and 
execution  of  Colonel  Frauds  Townley  and  others — Affecting  circumstances  attending 
their  execution— Trial  of  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Cromarty,  and  Balmerino— Cromarty 
pardoned — Eiecutionof  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino^ Trial  and  execution  of  Sir  John 
Wedderbum  and  others — Trials  and  executions  of  other  prisoners — Trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Mr  Ratcliffe,  titular  Earl  of  Derwentwater— Trial  and  ex^ution  of  Lord  Lorat 
— Act  of  indemnity  passed. 

Whilst  the  issue  of  the  contest  remained  doubtful  the  government  took 
no  steps  to  punish  the  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  at  Car- 
lisle ;  but  after  the  decisive  affair  of  Culloden,  when  there  appeared  no 
chance  of  the  Jacobite  party  ever  having  it  in  their  power  to  retaliate, 
the  government  resolved  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law  by  making 
examples  of  some  of  the  prisoners. 

As  it  was  intended  to  try  the  prisoners  at  different  places  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  an  act  was  passed  empowering  his  majesty  to  try 
them  in  any  county  he  might  select     Pursuant  to  this  act  a  commis- 
sion of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  county  of  Surrey 
passed  the  great  seal  about  the  latter  end  of  Trinity  term,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-six,  directed  to  every  privy-councillor  by  name,  to  all 
the  judges,  and  some  private  gentlemen,  empowering  them,  or  any  three 
of  them,  to  execute  the  commission.     The  precept  was  signed  by  the 
three  chief  judges,  and  made  returnable  on  the  twenty- third  of  June, 
making  fifteen  days  exclusive  between  the  teste  and  the  return.     On 
that  day  most  of  the  judges  met  at  Serjeant's-inn,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded in  order  of  seniority  to  the  court-house  at  St  Magaret's-hill,  in 
the  borough  of  South  wark. 

On  the  two  following  days  bills  of  indictment  were  found  against 
thirty-six  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Carlisle,  and  against  one  David  Mor- 
gan a  barrister,  who  had  been  apprehended  in  Staffordshire.  The  prison- 
ers were  then  brought  to  the  bar,  and  informed  of  the  bilb  found  against 
them,  and  the  court  ordered  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  copies 
of  the  indictments,  wich  were  delivered  to  them  the  same  day.  The 
eourt  then  adjourned  to  the  third  of  July,  on  which  day  the  prison- 
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ers  were  severally  arraigned.  Three  only  pleaded  guilty.  The  rest 
applied  for  a  postponement  of  their  trials  on  the  ground  that  material 
uritnesses  for  their  defence  were  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  court 
in  consequence  ruled  that  in  cases  where  witnesses  were  in  England 
the  trial  should  be  put  off  to  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and  where  they  were 
in  Scotland,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month. 

The  court  accordingly  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and  proceeded 
with  the  trial  of  Francis  Townley,  Esquire,  before  a  grand  jury  at  the 
court-house,  Southwark.  This  unfortunate  gentleman  had  been  colonel 
of  the  Manchester  regiment.  He  was  of  a  respectable  family  in  Lanca- 
shire. Obliged  to  retire  to  France  in  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  he  bad  obtained  a  commission  from  the  king  of  France,  and  had 
served  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  lost 
his  life  before  the  walls  of  that  place.  He  continued  sixteen  years  in  the 
French  service ;  and  aft;er  his  return  to  England  had  received  a  com- 
mission to  raise  a  regiment.  A  plea  was  set  up  by  his  counsel,  that 
holding  a  commission  in  the  French  service  he  was  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  cartel  as  well  as  any  other  French  officer,  but  this  was  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  found  guilty.  On  the  next,  and  two  following  days, 
eighteen  other  persons,  chiefly  officers  in  the  said  regiment,  were  brought 
to  trial.  Five  were  attainted  by  their  own  confession  of  high  treason, 
twelve  on  a  verdict  of  high  treason  of  levying  war  against  the  king,  and 
one  was  acquitted.  These  seventeen  persons,  along  with  Townley,  were 
all  condemned  to  death.  The  nine  following  were  selected  for  execution 
on  the  thirtieth,  an  order  to  that  effect  having  arrived  the  previous  day, 
viz.  Francis  Townley,  George  Fletcher,  Thomas  Chad  wick,  James 
Dawson,  Thomas  Theodorus  Deacon,  Andrew  Blood,  Thomas  Syddal, 
John  Berwick,  and  David  Morgan.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  all 
these  were  officers  in  the  Manchester  regiment.  The  rest  were  re- 
prieved for  three  weeks. 

The  place  destined  for  the  execution  of  these  unfortunate  men  was 
Kennington-common,  to  which,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  of  July,  crowds  of  people  were  seen  hastening  from  London  to 
witness  the  revolting  spectacle.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
prisoners  received  notice  to  prepare  for  death,  and  were  shortly  there- 
aft;er  removed  to  the  court-yard  of  the  gaol,  where  they  partook  of  some 
coffee.  With  the  exception  of  Syddal,*  who  began  to  tremble  when  the 
halter  was  put  about  his  neck,  the  rest  displayed  uncommon  fortitude 
and  presence  of  mind.  After  their  irons  were  knocked  off,  their  arms 
were  pinioned,  and  the  ropes  being  placed  about  their  necks  they  were 
put  into  three  hurdles,  on  which  they  were  drawn  to  the  place  of  exe- 

*  This  man,  who  was  a  peruke-maker  by  profession,  and  Deacon  were  strongly  tinged 
with  religious  enthusiasm.  They  made  each  of  them  the  following  profession  of  faith  at 
their  last  moments ;  "  I  die  a  member  not  of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  yet  that  of  Eng- 
land; but  of  a  pure  episcopal  church,  which  hath  reformed  all  the,  errors,  corruptions, 
and  defects  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  modem  churches  of  Christendom/' 

III.  2  u 
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cution,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard.  Townley,  Blood,  and  Berwick, 
and  the  executioner  with  a  naked  scimitar  in  his  hand,  were  in  the  first 
sledge*  Near  the  gallows  a  pile  of  faggots  and  a  block  were  placed, 
and  whilst  the  prisoners  were  removing  from  their  hurdles  into  a  cart 
under  the  gallows»  the  &ggots  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  guards  formed 
a  circle  round  the  fire  and  place  of  execution.  No  clergyman  of  any 
description  attended  on  the  occasion,  but  the  deficiency  was  in  some 
measure  supplied  by  Moigan,  who  read  some  prayers  and  pious  medi- 
tations from  a  book  of  devotion.  All  the  prisoners  appeared  to  listen 
with  great  attention,  and  evinced  their  devotion  by  the  fervour  of  their 
responses.  They  spent  half  an  hour  in  these  exercises,  after  which  they 
drew  some  papers  from  their  pockets  which  they  threw  among  the  spec- 
tators. In  these  papers  they  asserted  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  whi<^ 
they  were  about  to  suffer,  declared  that  they  did  not  repent  of  th&r 
conduct  in  acting  as  they  had  done,  and  stated  their  convictioD  that 
their  deaths  would  be  avenged.  At  the  same  time  they  delivered  papers 
of  a  similar  description  to  the  sheriff;  and  taking  off  their  hats,  some  of 
which  were  gold^laced,  threw  them  also  among  the  crowd.  These  hats, 
it  is  said,  contained  some  treasonable  papers. 

The  prisoners  being  now  ready,  the  executioner  palled  cape  over  their 
eyes,  and  on  a  given  signal  instantly  turned  them  off.  AiW  they  had 
hung  three  minutes  some  of  the  soldiers  went  forward,  and  whilst  they 
pulled  off  the  shoes,  white  stockings,  and  breeches  of  these  iil«fated  su^ 
ferers,  the  executioner  drew  off  the  rest  of  their  clothes.  After  they  bad 
been  all  stripped  quite  naked,  Mr  Townley  was  cut  down  and  laid  on 
the  block.  Although  he  bad  'been  suspended  six  minutes  there  was  still 
life  in  him,  to  extinguish  which  the  executioner  gave  him  several  knocks 
on  the  breast.  The  executioner  finding  that  these  blows  had  not  the 
desired  effect,  he  immediately  cut  the  gentleman's  throat.  He  then  cut  off 
the  verendny  which  he  threw  into  the  fire.  With  a  cleaver  he  next  chop- 
ped off  the  head,  then  ripped  the  body  q)en,  took  out  the  boweb  and 
heart  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  He  finally  separated  tiie  four  quar- 
ters, and  put  them  dong  with  the  head  into  a  coffin.  The  other  tmdies 
underwent  tiie  same  barbarous  process  of  beheading,  embowelling,  and 
quartering.  When  the  executioner  threw  the  last  heart  into  the  fire, 
which  was  that  of  James  Dawson,  he  vociferated,  <<  God  save  the  kkig," 
an  invocation  which  was  answered  with  a  shout  by  the  spectators.  The 
mutilated  remains  of'  these  unfortunate  men  were  conveyed  back  to 
prison  on  the  hurdles.  Three  days  after  the  execution,  the  heads  of 
Townley  and  Fletcher  were  fixed  upon  Temple-bar ;  and  those  of  Dea- 
con, Chadwick,  Berwick,  and  Syddal  were  preserved  in  spirits  for  the 
purpose  of  being  exposed  in  the  same  way  at  Carlisle  and  Manchester. 
All  the  bodies  except  Towaley's  were  interred  in  the  bnrying-groimd 
near  the  Foundling  hospital,  that  of  Townley  at  Pancrass. 

Two  singular  and  interesting  circumstances  occurred  at  this  execution 
The  one  was  the  attendance  of  a  younger  brother  of  Deacon's,  and  one 
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or    those  who  had  obtained  a  reprieve.     At  his  own  request  he  was 
allowed  to  witness  the  execation  of  his  brother  in  a  coach  under  the 
charge  of  a  guard.     The  other  was  one  of  a  very  affecting  description- 
Hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  James  Dawson,  one  of  the 
sufferers,  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  gentleman,  had  abandoned  his  studies 
at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  bad  joined  the  Jacobite  standard. 
He  and  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  and  handsome  fortune  were  warm- 
ly attached  to  each  other,-  and  had  Dawson  been  acquitted,  or,  after 
condemnation,  found  mercy,  the  day  of  his  enlargement  was  to  have 
been  that  of  their  marriage.     When  all  hopes  of  mercy  were  extinguish- 
ed, the  young  lady  resolved  to  witness  the  execution  of  her  lover,  and 
so  firm  was  her  resolution  that  no  persuasions  of  her  friends  could  in- 
duce her  to  abandon  her  determination.     On  the  morning  of  the  exe- 
cution she  accordingly  followed  the  sledges  to  the  place  of  execution  in 
a  hackney  coach,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  nearly  related  to  her, 
and  one' female  friend.     She  got  near  enough  to  see  the  fire  kindled 
which  was  to  consume  that  heart  she  knew  was  so  much  devoted  to 
her,  and  to  observe  the  other  appalling  preparations  without  committing 
any  of  those  extravagances  her  friends  had  apprehended.     She  had  even 
the  fortitude  to  restrain  her  feelings  while  the  executioner  was  pulling 
the  cap  over  the  eyes  of  her  lover ;  but  when  he  was  thrown  off  she  in 
an  agony  of  grief  drew  back  her  head  into  the  coach,  and,  crying  out, 
<*  My  dear,  I  follow  thee,  I  follow  thee ; — sweet  Jesus,  receive  both  our 
souls  together  V*  fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  female  companion,  and  instant- 
ly expired.* 

The  individuals  next  proceeded  against  were  persons  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  marquis  of  TuUibardine  escaped  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  having 
died  of  a  lingering  indisposition  in  the  Tower  on  the  ninth  of  July ;  but 
on  the  twenty>third  of  that  month  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey found  bills  for  high  treason  against  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock,  and 
Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmerino.  The  three  indictments  against  these 
noblemen  having  been  drawn  up,  a  certiorari  was  issued  from  chancery 
removing  the  indictments  in  order  to  their  trials- by  their  peers,  and  be* 
forie  the  return  of  the  writ  his  majesty  appointed  Lord-chancellor  Hard- 
wicke  to  be  the  lord-high-steward  for  the  trial  of  these  peers.  The  lord- 
high-steward  then  directed  a  precept  under  his  seal  to  the  commissioners 
named  in  the  special  commission  to  certify  that  the  indictments  were 
found.  The  indictments  being  certified,  the  house  of  lordsi  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lord-high-steward,  fixed  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  for  the 
day  of  trial ;  and  a  precept  was  directed  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  constable 
and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  bring  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  that 
day  to  Westminster  hall  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.        «% 

Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed  the  three  lords  proceeded  from  the 

*  Shenstone  has  commemorated  this  melancholy  event  in  his  plaintive  ballad  of 'Jem- 
my Dawson,* 
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Tower  towards  Westminster-hall,  in  three  coaches.     In  the  first  coach 
was  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  attended  by  Lieutenant-general  William- 
son, deputy-governor  of  the  Tower,  and  the  captain  of  the  guard.     In 
the  second  was  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  attended  by  Captain  Marshall ;  and 
in  the  third  Lord  Balmerino,  attended  by  Mr  Fowler,  gentleman-gaoler, 
who  had  the  axe  lying  before  him  on  the  seat  of  the   coach.     The 
coaches  were  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers.     The  lord-high- 
steward,  accompanied  by  the  judges  in  their  jobes,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  a  number  of  officials,  went  to  the  house  of  peers  at  an  early 
hour.     After  the  names  of  the  peers  had  been  called  over,  and  a  list 
made  of  the  names  of  those  present,  the  whole  court,  preceded  by  the 
lord-high-steward,  walked  in  procession  to  Westminster-hall,  and  took 
their  seats.     There  were  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  peers  present.     The 
appearance  of  the  hall,  which  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  the  great  pomp 
with  which  the  whole  proceedings  were  conducted,  were  calculated  to 
impress  every  person  present  with  feelings  of  awe  and  respect.     At  the 
request  of  Lord  Cromarty,  Mr  Adam  Gordon  was  appointed  his  solici- 
tor, and  Mr  George  Ross  solicitor  for  the  other  lords,  in  terms  of  their 
own  wish. 

The   prisoners  were  received  at  the  gate   of  Westminster-hall  by 
General  Folliott.     The  commission  having  been  read,  and  pi:oclamatioa 
made   for  the   lord-lieutenant  of  the   Tower  to   return   the  precept 
directed  to  him  with  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners,  the  gentleman-gao- 
ler brought  them  to  the  bar,  the  axe  being  carried  before  them  by 
that  functionary,  with  its  edge  turned  away  from  them.     After  the  in- 
dictments had  been  read,  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  pleaded 
"  guilty,"  and  threw  themselves  entirely  upon  the  king  s  mercy.    Before 
pleading  to  his  indictment.  Lord  Balmerino  stated  thi^  he  was  not  at 
Carlisle  at  the  time  specified  in  the  indictment,  being  eleven  miles  off 
when  that  city  was  taken,  and  he  requested  to  know  from  his  grace  if 
it  would  avail  him  any  thing  to  prove  that  fact.     Lord  Hardwicke  said 
that  such  a  circumstance  might,  or  might  not,  be  of  use  to  him ;  but  he 
informed  him  that  it  wtls  contrary  to  form  to  permit  him  to  put  any 
questions  before  pleading  to  the  Indictment,  by  saying  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  not  guilty.    His  grace  desiring  his  lordship  to  plead,  the  in- 
trepid Balmerino  apparently  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  that  legal 
term,  exclaimed,  with  great  animation,  **  Plead  I     Why,  I  am  pleading 
as  fast  as  I  can."     The  lord-high-steward  having  explained  the  import 
of  the  phrase,  the  noble  baron  answered,  "  Not  guilty." 

The  trial  then  proceeded.  Four  witnesses  were  examined.  One  of 
them  proved  that  he  saw  Lord  Balmerino  ride  into  Carlisle  on  a  bay 
horse  the  day  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Highlanders ; — that  he  saw  him 
afterwards  ride  up  to  the  market-place  with  his  sword  drawn  at  the 
head  of  his  troop  of  horse,  which  was  the  second  troop  of  Charles's 
body  guards,  and  was  called  £lphinstone*s  horse.  Another  witness  de- 
poned that  he  saw  his  lordship  ride  into  Manchester  at  the  head  of  hii 
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troop,  and  that  he  was  there  when  the  young  Chevalier  was  proolaiined 
regent     Two  other  witnesses  proved  that  his  lordship  was  called  col* 
onel  of  his  troop  ; — that  he  always  acted  in  that  station ; — ^gave  orders 
on  all  occasions  to  his  oncers ; — and  that  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
Prince  Charles.      The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  having  been 
finished,  the  lord-high-steward  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  offer  in  his  defence,  or  meant  to  call  any  witnesses.     His  lordship 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  say,  but  to  make  an  exception  to  the  in- 
dictment which  was  incorrect  in  charging  him  with  being  at  Carlisle  at 
the  time  it  was  ^taken  by  the  Highlanders.     The  peers  then  adjourned 
to  their  chamber  to  consider  the  objection,  and  after  a  long  debate, 
the  house  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
upon  the  point.     The  peers  having  returned  to  the  court,  the  lord-high- 
steward  put  the  question  to  the  judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion, that,  as  an  overt  act  of  treason  and  other  acts  of  treason  had  been 
proved  beyond  contradiction,  there  was  no  occasion  to  prove  explicitly 
every  thing  that  was  laid  in  the  indictment ;  and  that,  of  course,  the 
prisoner's  objection  was  not  material.     Proclamation  for  silence  having 
been  then  made,  the  lord-high-steward,  addressing  each  peer  by  name, 
one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  youngest  baron,  said,  "  What  says  your 
lordship  ?     Is  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino  guilty  of  the  high  treason  whereof 
he  stands  impeached,  or  not  guilty  ?"     Whereupon,  each  peer  so  called 
upon,  stood  up  in  his  place  uncovered,  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon 
his  breast,  said,  **  Guilty,  upon  my  honour."     After  Lord  Balmerino 
had  been  found  guilty,  the  other  two  lords  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
were  informed  by  the  lord-high-steward,   that  if  either  of  them  had 
any  thing  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  they  must  come  prepared  on 
the  Wednesday  following  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  state  their  objections, 
otherwise  sentence  of  death  would  be  awarded  against  them.     The  three 
lords  were  then  carried  back  to  the  Tower  in  coaches,  and  the  axe, 
which  was  in  the  coach  with  Lord  Balmerino,  had  its  edge  pointed  to- 
wards him. 

The  court  accordingly  met  again  on  Wednesday  the  thirtieth  of  July, 
when  the  lord-high-steward  addressed  the  prisoners ;  and  beginning  with 
I'Ord  Kilmarnock,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  against  him.  His  lordship  stated,  that 
having,  from  a  due  sense  of  his  folly,  and  the  heinousness  of  his  crimes, 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  he  meant  to  offer  nothing  in  extenuation,  but  to 
throw  himself  entirely  on  the  compassion  of  the  court,  that  it  might 
intercede  with  his  majesty  for  his  royal  clemency.  He  observed  that 
his  father  had  been  an  early  and  steady  friend  to  the  Revolution,  and 
very  active  in  settling  and  securing  the  succession,  and  in  promoting 
the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  the  prisoner,  in  his  early  years,  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ; — ^that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  (the  prisoner's)  life  had  been  in  con- 
fcrmity  with  these  principles  till  the  fatal  moment  when  he  was  induced 
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to  join  in  the  insurrection ; — that,  in  proof  of  this,  he  bad  only  to  refer  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  educated  bis  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
had  the  honour  of  holding  a  commission  under  his  majesty,  and  had 
always  conducted  himself  like  a  gentleman  ;~9that  he  had  endeavoured, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  be  useful  to  the  crown  on  all  occasions,  and 
even  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  so  far  from  approving 
of  it,  or  showing  the  least  proneness  to  promote  that  *'  unnatural  scheme>" 
that  he  had  used  his  interest  in  Kilmarnock  and  places  adjacent,  and 
had  prevented  numbers  from  joining  in  the  insurrection  ; — that  after  join- 
ing the  insurrection  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans^  he  was  so  far  firom 
assuming  any  consequence,  that  he  had  neithisr  provided  arms  nor 
raised  a  single  man  for  the  service  of  the  insurgents ; — that  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjects  who  had  been  taken  prisoners ; — that  he  had  assisted  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  their  con- 
finement tolerable ; — that  he  had  not  been  long  with  the  insurgents  till 
he  saw  his  error ; — and  that,  with  this  impression,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when  he  could  have 
escaped.  He  concluded  by  stating,  that  if  after  what  he  had  stated  their 
lordships  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  employ  their  interest 
with  his  majesty  for  his  royal  clemency,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
with  the  utmost  resignation,  and  that  his  last  moments  should  ^*  be  em- 
ployed in  fervent  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  illustrious  bouse  of 
Hanover,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain." 

The  earl  of  Cromarty  began  a  most  humiliating  but  pathetic  appeal, 
by  declaring  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  which  merited  the 
highest  indignation  of  his  majesty,  their  lordships,  and  the  public ;  and 
that  it  was  from  a  conviction  of  his  guilt  that  he  had  not  presumed  to 
trouble  their  lordships  with  any  defence.    "  Nothing  remains,  my  lords, 
he  continued,  "  but  to  throw  myself,  my  life,  and  fortune,  upon  your 
lordships'  compassion ;  but  of  these,  my  lords,  as  to  myself  is  the  least 
part  of  my  sufferings,     I  have  involved  an  affectionate  wife,  with  an 
unborn  infant,  as  parties  of  my  guilt,  to  share  its  penalties ;  I  have  in- 
volved my  eldest  son,  whose  infancy  and  regard  for  his  parents  hurried 
him  down  the  stream  of  rebellion.     I  have  involved  also  eight  innocent 
children,  who  must  feel  their  parents'  punishment  before  they  know  his 
guilt.     Let  them,  my  lords,  be  pledges  to  his  majesty ;  let  them  be 
pledges  to  your  lordships ;  let  them  be  pledges  to  my  country  for  mer- 
cy ;  let  the  silent  eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears ;  let  the  powerful 
language  of  innocent  nature  supply  my  want  of  eloquence  and  persua- 
sion ;  let  me  enjoy  mercy,  but  no  longer  than  I  deserve  it ;  and  let  me 
no  longer  enjoy  life  than  I  shall  use  it  to  deface  the  crime  I.  have  bean 
guilty  of.     Whilst  I  thus  intercede  to  his  majesty  through  the  mediation 
of  your  lordships  for  mercy,  let  my  remorse  for  my  guilt  as  a  subject; 
let  the  sorrow  of  ray  heart  as  a  husband ;  let  the  anguish  of  my  mind 
as  a  fathei:,  speak  the  rest  of  my  misery.     As  your  lordships  are  men^ 
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feel  as  men  ;  but  may  none  of  you  ever  suffer  the  smallest  part  of  my 
angubh.  But  if  after  all,  my  lords,  my  safety  shall  be  found  inconsist* 
ent  with  that  of  the  public,  and  nothing  but  my  blood  can  atone  for  my 
unhappy  crime ;  if  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  my  fortune  and  family,  is 
judged  indispensably  necessary  for  stopping  the  loud  demands  for  pub- 
lic justice ;  and  if  the  bitter  cup  is  not  to  pass  from  me,  not  mine»  but 
thy  will,  O  God,  be  done." 

When  the  lord-high-steward  addressed  Lord  Balmerino,  he  produced 
a  paper,  and  desired  it  might  be  read.     His  grace  told  his  lordship  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  read  it  if  he  pleased ;  but  his  lordship  replied  that 
his  voice  was  too  low,  and  that  he  could  not  read  it  so  distinctly  as  he 
eoukl  wish.     One  of  the  clerks  of  parliament,  by  order  of  the  lord- high- 
steward,  then  read  the  paper,  which  was  to  this  effect : — That  although 
his  majesty  hftd  been  empowered  by  an  act  of  parliament,  made  the  last 
session,  to  appoint  the  trials  for  high  treason  to  take  place  in  any  coun- 
ty he  should  appoint ;  yet,  as  the  alleged  act  of  treason  was  stated  to 
have  been  committed  at  Carlisle,  and  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  said 
act,  he  ought  to  have  been  indicted  at  Carlisle,  and  not  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  as  the  act  could  not  have  a  retrospective  effect.     His  lordship 
prayed  the  court  to  assign  hicQ  counsel  to  argue  the  point.     The  peers 
then  retired  to  their  own  house  where  they  debated  the  matter,  and  after 
they  had  returned  to  the  court,  the  Ibrd-higfa-steward  stated  to  Lord 
Balmerino,  that  the  lords  had  agreed  to  his  petition  for  counsel,  and  at 
his  request  they  assigned  him  Messrs  Wilbraham  and  Forrester,  and 
adjourned  the  court  to  the  first  of  August. 

The  three  prisoners  were  again  brought  back  from  the  Tower.  On  that 
day  the  lord-high-stsward  asked  Lord  Balmerino  if  he  was  then  ready 
hy  liiB  couosel  to  argue  the  point,  which  he  proposed  to  the  court  on 
the  previous  day.  His  lordship  answered,  that  as  his  counsel  had  ad- 
vised him  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  sufficient  to  found  an 
arrest  of  judgment  upon,  he  begged  to  withdraw  the  objection,  and 
craved  their  lordships'  pardon  for  giving  them  so  much  trouble.  The 
prisoners  tken  all  declaring  that  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  court, 
Lord  Hardwieke  addressed  them  in  a  suitable  speech,  and  concluded  by 
pronouncing  the  following  sentence : — "  The  judgment  of  the  law  is,  and 
^^  high  court  doth  award,  that  you,  William,  earl  of  Kilmarnock ; 
George,  eaii  of  Cromarty ;  and  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino,  and  every  of 
you,  return  to  the  prison  of  die  Tower  from  whence  you  came :  from 
thence  you  must  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  :  when  you  conrve 
there,  you  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  till  you  are  dead ;  for 
you  must  be  cut  down  alive ;  then  your  boweb  must  be  taken  out  and 
burnt  before  your  faces ;  then  your  heads  must  be  severed  from  yo«r 
'^ies ;  and  your  bodies  must  be  divided  each  into  four  quarters ;  and 
^^e  must  be  at  tl^  king's  disposal.  And  God  Almighty  be  merciful 
to  your  souls."  Then  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  bar  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  lord-high-steward  standing  up  un- 
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covered,  informed  the  lords  that  all  the  business  was  completed,  whicli, 
by  his  commission,  he  was  required  to  execute,  and  then  taking  the  white 
rod  in  both  his  hands,  broke  it  in  two  pieces,  and  declared  the  commis- 
sion at  an  end.  The  peers  then  adjourned  to  their  chamber ;  and  the 
three  prboners,  after  taking  a  cold  collation  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  were  carried  back  to  the  Tower  in  the  same  order  and  form  as 
before. 

The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  immediately  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
for  mercy,  couched  in  the  same  servile  strain  as  his  speech,  and  almost 
in  similar  language.     He  also  presented  another,  which  was  a  copy  of 
the  first,  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  praying  his  royal  highness's  interces- 
sion with  his  majesty  in  his  behalf;  and  a  third  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land for  a  similar  purpose.     In  this  last  mentioned  petition  he  asserted 
his  innocence  of  charges  which  had  been  made  against  him,  of  having 
advised  the  putting  to  death  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Highland 
army  before  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  of  advising  or  approving  of  an  al- 
leged order  for  giving  no  quarter  to  his  majesty's  troops  in  that  battle. 
In  the  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  earl  repeated 
the  statement  he  had  made  in  his  speech  after  his  condemnation,  that  be 
had  surrendered  himself  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  at  a  time  when  be 
could  have  easily  escaped ;  but  he  afterwards  declared  that  the  state- 
ment was  untrue,  and  that  he  was  induced  to  make  it  from  a  strong  de- 
sire for  life ; — that  he  had  no  intention  of  surrendering ; — and  that,  with 
the  view  of  facilitating  his  escape,  he  had  gone  towards  the  body  of  horse 
which  made  him  prisoner,  thinking  that  it  was  Fitz- James's  horse,  with 
the  design  of  mounting  behind  a  dragoon.     These  petitions  were  entirely 
disregarded. 

The  earl  of  Cromarty,  with  better  claims  to  mercy,  also  petitioned 
the  king.  In  support  of  this  application  the  countess  waited  upon  the 
lords  of  the  cabinet-council,  and  presented  a  petition  to  each  of  them ; 
and,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  sentence,  she  went  to  Kensington- 
palace  in  deep  mourning,  accompanied  by  Lady  Stair,  to  intercede  with 
his  majesty  in  behalf  of  her  husband.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
strength  of  mind,  and  though  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  had  hither- 
to displayed  surprising  fortitude;  but  on  the  present  trying  occasion 
she  gave  way  to  grief.  She  took  her  station  in  the  entrance  through 
which  the  king  was  to  pass  to  chapel,  and  when  he  approached  she  fell 
upon  her  knees,  seized  him  by  the  coat,  and  presenting  her  supplication, 
fainted  away  at  his  feet.  The  king  immediately  raised  her  up,  and  tak- 
ing  the  petition,  gave  it  in  charge  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  his 
attendants.  He  then  desired  Lady  Stair  to  conduct  her  to  one  of  tho 
apartments.  The  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Montrose,  the  earl  of  Stair 
and  other  courtiers,  backed  these  petitions  for  the  royal  mercy  by  a  per- 
sonal application  to  the  king,  who  granted  a  pardon  to  the  earl  on  the 
ninth  of  August. 

The  high-minded  Balmerino  disdained  to  compromise  his  principles 
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by  suing  for  pardoo,  and  when  he  heard  that  his  fellow-prisonem  had 
applied  for  mercyy  he  sarcastically  remarked,  that  as  they  must  have 
great  interest  at  court,  they  might  have  squeezed  his  name  in  witli  their 
own.      From  the  time  of  his  sentence  down  to  his  execution,  he  showed 
no  symptoms  of  fear.     He  never  entertained  any  hopes  of  pardon,  for  he 
said  he  considered  his  case  desperate,  as  he  had  been  once  pardoned  before. 
When  Lady  Balmerino  expressed  her 'great  concern  for  Hie  approach- 
ing fate  of  her  lord,  he  said,  **  Grieve  not,  my  dear  Peggy,  we  must 
all  die  once,  and  this  is  but  a  few  years  very  likely  before  my  death 
must    have  happened   some  other  way:   therefore,  wipe  away  your 
tears  ;  you  may  marry  again,  and  get  a  better  husband."     About  a 
week  after  his  sentence  a  gentleman  went  to  see  him,  and  apologizing 
for  intruding  upon  him  when  he  had  such  a  short  time  to  live,  his 
lordship  replied,  "  Oh  I  Sir,  no  intrusion  at  all :  I  have  done  nothing 
to  make  my  conscience  uneasy.     I  shall  die  with  a  true  heart,  and  un* 
daunted ;  for  I  think  no  man  fit  to  live  who  is  not  fit  to  die ;  nor  am  I 
any  ways  concerned  at  what  I  have  done."     Being  asked  a  few  days 
before  his  execution  in  what  manner  he  would  go  to  the  scaffold,  he 
answered,  **  I  will  go  in  the  regimentab  which  I  wore  when  I  was  first 
taken,  with  a  wooUen  shirt  next  my  skin,  which  will  serve  me  instead  of 
a  shroud  to  be  buried  in."     Being  again  asked  why  he  would  not  have 
a  new  suit  of  black,  he  replied,  <*  It  would  be  thought  very  imprudent 
in  a  man  to  repair  an  old  house  when  the  lease  of  it  was  near  expiring ; 
and  the  lease  of  my  life  expires  next  Monday."     The  king  could  not 
but  admire  the  high  bearing  and  manly  demeanour  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman ;  and  when  the  friends  of  the  other  prisoners  were  making 
unceasing  applications  to  him  for  mercy,  he  said,  "  Does  nobody  inter- 
cede for  poor  Balmerino  ?     He,  though  a  rebel,  is  at  least  an  honest 
man." 

On  the  eleventh  of  August  an  order  was  signed  in  council  for  the 
execution  of  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino,  and  on  the 
twelfth  two  writs  passed  the  great  seal,  empowering  the  constable  of 
the  Tower  to  deliver  their  bodies  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  for  execu- 
tion on  Monday  the  eighteenth.  The  order  for  their  execution  was 
announced  to  the  unfortunate  noblemen  by  Mr  Foster,  a  dissenting 
clergyman.  Lord  Kilmarnock  received  the  intelligence  with  all  the 
composure  of  a  man  resigned  to  his  fate,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  concern  for  his  future  state.  Balmerino,  who  perhaps 
had  as  strong  a  sense  of  religion  as  Kilmarnock,  received  the  news 
with  the  utmost  unconcern.  He  and  his  lady  were  sitting  at  dinner 
when  the  warrant  arrived,  and,  being  informed  of  it,  her  ladyship  started 
up  from  the  table  and  fainted  away.  His  lordship  raised  her  up,  and, 
after  she  had  recovered,  he  requested  her  to  resume  her  seat  at  table  and 
finish  her  dinner. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  execution.  General  Williamson,  at 
Kilmarnock's  desire,  as  is  supposed,  gave  him  a  niinute  detail  of  all  the 
III.  2  X 
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circumfttanocs  of  solemnity  and  outward  terror  which  would  accompaoy 
it.     He  told  the  earl,  that,  on  Monday,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  mom" 
ing,  the  sheriffs  would  come  to  demand  the  prisoners,  who  would  be 
delivered  to  them  at  the  gate  of  the  Tower ;  that  thence,  if  their  lord- 
ships thought  proper,  they  should  walk  on  foot  to  the  house  appointed 
on  Tower*hill  for  their  reception,  where  the  rooms  would  be  hung  with 
black  to  make  the  more  decent  and  solemn  appearance,  and  that  the 
scaffold  abo  would  be  covered  with  black  cloth ;  that  his  lordship  might 
repose  and  prepare  himself  in  the  room  fitted  up  for  him  as  long  as  he 
thought  it  convenient,  remembering  only  that  the  warrant  for  the  exe- 
cution was  limited  to,  and  consequently  expired  at,  one  o'clock;  that, 
because  of  a  complaint  made  by  Lord  Ken  mure,  that  the  block  was  too 
low,  it  was  ordered  to  be  raised  to  the  height  of  two  feet;  that,  in  order 
to  fin  it  the  more  firmly,  props  would  be  placed  directly  under  it,  that 
the  certainty  or  decency  of  the  execution  might  not  be  obstructed  by 
any  concussion  or  sudden  jerk  of  the  body*     All  this  Iiord  Kilmamoci 
heard  without  the  least  emotion,  and  expressed  bis  satis^tion  with  the 
arrangements.  But  when  the  general  told  htm  that  two  mourning  heanei 
would  be  provided,  and  placed  close  by  the  scaffold,  in  order  that,  when 
their  heads  were  struck  off,  the  coffins  might  be  soon  taken  out  to  receive 
the  bodies,  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  coffins  to  be  upon 
the  scaffold,  that  the  bodies  might  be  sooner  removed  out  of  sight.   And 
being  further  informed,  that  an  executioner  had  been  provided  who 
would  perform  bis  duty  dexterously,  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  "a 
very  good  sort  of  man,"  Kilmarnock  said,  *'  General,  this  is  one  of  the 
worst  circumstances  you  have  mentioned.     I  cannot  thorooghly^liEe  for 
such  business  your  good  sort  of  men ;  for  one  of  that  character,  I  appre- 
hend, must  be  a  tender-hearted  and  compassionate  man,  and  a  rougher 
and  a  less  sensible  temper  might  be  fitter  to  be  employed."     The  earJ 
then  desired  that  four  persons  might  be  appointed  to  receive  the  head 
when  it  was  severed  from  the  body,  in  a  red  cloth,  that  it  might  not,  as 
he  had  been  informed  was  the  case  on  some  former  executions,  roll  about 
the  scaffold,  and  be  thereby  mangled  and  disfigured  $  for  that,  though 
this  was,  in  comparison,  but  s^  trifling  circumstance,  he  was  unwilling 
that  his  body  should  appear  with  any  unnecessary  indecency  after  the 
law  had  been  satisfied.     Being  told  that  his  head  would  be  held  up  to 
the  multitude,  and  public  proclamation  made  that  H  was  the  head  of  & 
traitor,  his  lordship  observed,  that  he  knew  that  such  a  practice  was 
followed  on  all  such  occasions,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  which  did  not 
in  the  least  affect  him.     After  this  conversation.,  Mr  Foster  advised  the 
earl  to  think  frequently  on  the  circumstances  which  would  attend  bis 
deaths  in  order  to  blunt  their  impression  when  they  occurred. 

Balmerino  was  not  actuated  with  the  same  feeling  of  curiosity  as  Kil' 
marnock  was,  to  know  the  circumstances  which  would  attend  his  execa* 
tion  ;  but  awaited  his  fate.  with,  the  indifference  of  a  martyr  desirous  of 
sealing  his  faith  with  his  blood.     The  following  letter,  written  by  ^^ 
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on  the  eve  of  his  execatioo,  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  man,  and  the  sterling  honesty  with 
which  he  adhered  to  his  principles : — 

*'  Sir, — ^You  may  remember,  that,  in  the  year  1716,  when  your 
Majesty  ^vras  in  Scothmd,  I  left  a  company  of  foot  purely  with  a  design 
to  serve  your  Majesty,  and,  had  I  not  made  my  escape  then,  I  should 
certainly  have  been  shot  for  a  deserter. 

*'  When  I  was  abroad  I  Hved  many  years  at  my  own  t^arges  belbre 
I  ask'd  any  thing  from  you,  being  unwilling  to  trouble  your  Migesty 
while  I  had  any  thing  of  my  own  to  live  upon,  and  when  my  father 
wrote  me  that  he  had  a  remission  for  me,  which  was  got  without  my 
asking  or  knowledge,  I  did  not  accept  of  it  till  I  first  had  your  Majesty's 
permission.     Sir,  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  your  son,  came 
to  ^Edinburgh,  as  it  was  my  bounden  and  indispensable  duty,  I  joyn'd 
him,  for  which  I  am  to-morrow  to  lose  my  head  on  a  scaffold,  whereat 
I  am  so  far  from  being  dismayed,  that  it  gives  me  great  satis&ction  and 
peace  of  mind  that  I  die  in  so  righteous  a  cause.     I  hope,  Sir,  on  these 
considerations,  your  Majesty  will  provide  for  my  wife  so  as  she  may 
not  want  bread,  which  otherwise  she  must  do,  my  brother  having  left 
more  debt  on  the  estate  than  it  was  worth,  and  having  nothing  in  the 
world  to  give  her.     I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  Sir,  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  faithful  and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

'*  Balmerino.'** 

■  «  Tower  of  London,     ) 
nth  August,  1746."       J 

On  Monday,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  thousand  foot-guards,  a  troop  of  life-guards,  and  one  of  horse* 
guards,  marched  through  the  city,  and  drew  up  on  Tower-hill.     They 

*  The  original  of  the  above  letter,  from  which  this  copy  was  taken,  is  in  the  possession 
of  his  M^jeaty,  and  is  written  in  a  remarkably  bold  and  steady  hand.  The  Chevalier 
sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Ctiaries  on  20th  January,  1747.  "  I  send  you,"  says  he,  "a 
copy  of  poor  Lord  Balmerino's  letter.  I  shall  inquire  about  his  widow,  and  send  her 
some  relief  if  she  stands  in  need  of  it." — Stuart  Pdperi,  James  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  See  Mr  Theodore  Hay's  letter  to  Secretary  £dgar,  of  lOth  June,  1747,  and  Lady 
Balmerino*s  receipt,  18th  May  foUowfaig,  for  £60^  in  the  Appendix.  The  originals  are  in 
the  possession  of  his  M^'esty.  The  letter  of  Lord  Balmerino,  and  the  circumstances  of  hi& 
death,  are  feelingly  alluded  to  in  a  letter  written  by  Lady  Balmerino  to  the  Chevalier 
from  Edinburgh,  on  15th  June,  17&1 :— "  Before  my  dear  lord's  execution,  he  leaving 
this  world,  and  having  lu)  other  concern  in  time  but  me,  wrote  a  letter  to  your  Ma^ 
jesty,  dated  17lh  August,  1746,  recommending  me  and  my  destitute  condition  to  your 
Majesty's  commiseration  and  bounty.  You  are  well  informed  of  his  undaunted  courage 
and  behaviour  at  his  death,  so  that  even  your  Mf^esty*s  enemies  and  his  do  unanimously 
confess  that  he  died  like  a  hero,  and  asserted  and  added  a  lustre  which  never  will  be  for- 
got to  the  undoubted  right  your  Majesty  has  to  your  three  realms.  He  had  the  honour  to 
have  been  in  your  Majesty's  domestick  service  in  Italy,  and  ever  preserved,  before  his 
last  appearance^  an  inviolable,  constant  attachment  to  your  royal  house  and  interest, 
whkh  at  last  he  not  only  confirmed  by  his  dying  wordi^  but  sealed  it  with  his  blood,  than 
which  a  greater  token  and  proof  it  is  not  of  a  subject  to  give  of  his  love  and  fidelity  to 
his  sovereign.'*— (See  this  and  another  letter  of  Lady  Balmerino  to  the  Chevalier  de  St» 
Gwrge^  ^h  February  ^  1758,  in  the  Appendix ^  taken  from  the  originals,  in  the  possesMn  of 
his  Majesty, 
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fonned  round  the  scaffbld,  and  extended  themselves  to  the  lower  gate 
of  the  Tower,  in  two  lines,  with  a  sufHcient  interval  between  to  allow  the 
procession  to  pass.  About  eight  o'clock  the  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  the  under-sheriffs,  six  sergeants  at  mace,  six  yeomen,  and 
the  executioner^  met  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Fenchurch-street^  where 
they  breakfested.  Afler  breakfast  they  proceeded  to  the  house  oo 
Tower-hill,  hired  by  them,  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners,  in  front  of 
which  the  scaffold  had  been  erected.  At  ten  o'clock  the  block  was  fixed 
on  the  stage,  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  several  sacks  of  saw-dust 
were  provided  to  be  strewed  upon  the  scaffold.  Soon  after,  the  two 
coffins  were  brought  and  placed  upon  the  scaffold.  They  were  covered 
with  black  cloth  fixed  with  gilt  nails.  Upon  Kilmarnock's  coffin  was  a 
plate  with  this  inscription,  "  Gulielmus  Comes  de  Kilmarnock,  decoliatos 
IS"*  Augusti,  1746,  setat.  suse  42,"  with  an  earl's  coronet  over  it,  and  six 
coronets  over  the  six  handles.  The  plate  on  Balmerino's  coffin  bore 
this  inscription,  "  Arthurus  Dominus  de  Balmerino,  decoUatus  18*  Au- 
gusti, 1746,  £etat.  suee  58,"  surmounted  by  a  baron's  coronet,  and  with 
six  others  over  the  handles. 

These  preparations  were  completed  about  half-past  ten,"  when  the 
sheriffs,  accompanied  by  their  officers,  went  to  the  Tower,  and,  knocking 
at  the  door,  were  interrogated  by  the  warder  from  within,  *<  Who's 
there  ?"     "  The  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,"  was  the  answer 
made  by  one  of  the  sheriffs*  officers.     The  warder  then,  agreeably  to 
an  ancient  practice,  asked,  "What  do  they  want?"  when  the  same 
officer  answered,  "  The  bodies  of  William,  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  and 
Arthur,  Lord  Balmerino."     The  warder  then  said,  "  I  will  go  and  in- 
form the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower."     General  Williamson  thereupon  went 
to  inform  the  prisoners  that  the  sheriffs  were  in  attendance.     When  told 
that  he  was  wanted.  Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  had  just  been  engaged  in 
prayer  with  Mr  Foster,  betrayed  no  fear,  but  said,  with  great  compo- 
sure, "  General,  I  am  ready ;  I'll  follow  you."     At  the  foot  of  the  stair 
he  met  Lord  Balmerino.     They  embraced  each  other,  and  Balmerino 
said,  "  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  your  company  in  this  expedition/' 
The  ill-fated  noblemen  were  then  brought  to  the  Tower-gate,  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  sheriffs,  who  granted  receipts  for  their  persons  to  the 
deputy-lieutenant  of  the  Tower.     When  the  prisoners  were  leaving  the 
Tower,  the  deputy-lieutenant,  according  to  an  ancient  usage,  cried, 
"  God  bless  King  George  I"  to  which  Kilmarnock  assented  by  a  bow, 
but  Balmerino  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  King  James."    The 
procession  then  nioved  slowly  forward  in  the  following  order : — First, 
the  constables  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  followed  by  the  knights'  marshal's 
men  and  tipstaves,  and  the  sheriffs'  officers*     Then  the  prisoners,  at- 
tended by  their  chaplains,  and  the  two  sheriffs,  followed  by  the  warders 
of  the  Tower,  next  a  guard  of  musketeers.    Two  hearses  and  a  mourning 
coach  closed  the  procession.     When  the  procession  had  passed  through 
the  lines  into  the  area  of  the  circle,  the  passage  was  closed,  and  the 
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hcrse  that  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the.  foot»  on  the  lines,  wheeled 
off,  and  drew  up  five  deep  behind  the  foot,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill, 
facing  the  scaffold.  The  prisoners  were  then  conducted  to  the  house 
fitted  up  for  their  reception,  and,  being  put  into  separate  apartments, 
their  friends  were  admitted  to  see  them.  When  the  prisoners  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  some  persons  among  the  crowd  were  heara 
asking  others,  "  Which  is  Lord  Balmerino  ?"  His  lordship  overhearing 
the  question,  turned  a  little  about,  and  with  a  smile  said,  *'  I  am  Bal- 
merino,  gentlemen,  at  your  service." 

About  eleven  o'clock  Lord  Balmerino  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Kil* 

mamock  requesting  an  interview,  which  being  consented  to,  Balmerino 

was  brought  into  Kilmarnock's  apartment.     The  following  dialogue,  as 

reported  by  Mr  Foster,  then  ensued.     Balmerino — **  My  lord,  I  beg 

leave  to  ask  yoi\r  lordship  one  question.**     Kilmarnock — **  To  any 

question,  my  lord,  that  you  shall  think  proper  to  ask,  I  believe  I  shall 

see  no  reason  to  decline  giving  an  answer."     B.  **  Why  then,  my  lord, 

did  you  ever  see  or  know  of  any  order  signed  by  the  prince,  to  give  no 

quarter  at  CuUoden?"     K.  **  No,  my  lord."     B.  **  Nor  I  neither;  and 

Uierefore  it  seems  to  be  an  invention  to  justify  their  own  murders." 

K.   **  No,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  that  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it ;     , 

because,  while  I  was  at  Inverness,  I  was  informed  by  several  ofiicers 

that  there  was  such  an  order,  signed  *  George  Murray ;'  and  that  it  was 

in  the  duke's  custody."     B.  "  Lord  George  Murray  1  Why,  then,  they 

should  not  charge  it  upon  the  prince."     After  this  conversation  the 

prisoners  tenderly  saluted  each  other,  and  Balmerino,  after  bidding  his 

friend  in  afHiction  an  eternal  and  happy  adieu,  added,  with  a  counte« 

nance  beaming  with  benignity,  *^  My  dear  lord,  I  wbh  I  could  alone 

pay  the  reckoning  and  suffer  for  us  both." 

Lord  Kilmarnock  appeared  to  be  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  with  him  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  for 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer.  He  declared  himself  fully 
satisfied  with  the  legality  of  King  George*s  title  to  the  crown,  and  stated 
that  his  attachment  to  the  reigning  family,  which  had  suffered  a  slight 
interruption,  was  then  as  strong  as  ever.  He  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  devotion  with  Mr  Foster,  till  he  got  a  hint  from  the  sheriffs  that  the 
time  was  far  advanced,  his  rank  as  an  earl  giving  him  a  melancholy 
priority  on  the  scaffold.  After  Mr  Foster  had  said  a  short  prayer,  his 
lordship  took  a  tender  farewell  of  the  persons  who  attended  him,  and, 
preceded  by  the  sheriffs,  left  the  room  followed  by  his  friends.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  trouble  he  had  taken,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  Mr  Foster,  to  familiarize  his  mind  with  the  outward  apparatus 
of  death,  he  was  appalled  when  he  stepped  upon  the  scaffold  at  beholding 
the  dreadful  scene  around  him,  and,  turning  round  about  to  one  of  the 
clergymen,  said,  ''  Home,  this  is  terrible  I"  He  was  attired  in  a  suit  of 
black  clothes,  and,  though  his  countenance  was  composed,  he  had  a 
melancholy  air  about   him,  which   indicated   great  mental   suffering* 
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Many  of  the  tpectaton  near  the  scaffold  were  so  mbeh  affected  by 
his  appearance  that  they  could  not  refirain  from  tears,  and  even  the 
executioner  was  so  overcome  that  he  was  obliged ,  to  drink  seveial 
glasses  of  spirits  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  dreadful  duty. 

Mr  Foster,  who  had  accompanied  his  lordship  to  the -scaffold,  re« 
mained  on  it  a  short  time  in  earnest  conversatioDy  and  having  quitted 
it,  the  executioner  came  forward  and  asked  his  lordship's  forgiveness 
in  executing  the  very  painful  task  he  had  to  perform.     The  unhappy 
nobleman   informed    the   executioner    that   he  readily   foigave  him, 
and  presenting  him  a  purse  containing  five  guineas,  desired  him  to 
have  courage.     HLb  lordship  then  took  off  his  upper  clothes,  tamed 
down  the  neck  of  his  shirt  under  his  vest,  and  undoing  his  long  dressed 
hair  firom  the  bag  which  contained  it,  tied  it  round  his  head  in  a  damasic 
cloth  in  the  form  of  a  cap.     He  then  informed  the' executioner  that  he 
would  drop  a  handkerchief  as  a  signal  for  the  stroke  about  two  mioutes 
after  he  had  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  block.     Either  to  suj^rt 
himself,  or  as  a  more  convenient  posture  for  devotion,  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  block.     On  observing  this  the  executioner  begged  bis  lord- 
ship  to  let  his  hands  &11  down,  lest  they  should  be  mangled  or  break 
the  blow.     Being  told  that  the  neck  of  his  waistcoat  was  in  the  way,  he 
rose  up,  and  with  the  help  of  Colonel  Crauford  of  Craufurdland,  one  of 
his  friends,  had  it  taken  off.     The  neck  being  now  made  completely 
bare  to  the  shoulders,  the  earl  again  knelt  down  as  before.     This  occa^ 
rence  did  not  in  the  least. discompose  him,  and  Mr  Home's  servant,  who 
held  the  cloth  to  receive  his  head,  heard  him,  after  laying  down  his  head 
the  second  time,  put  the  executioner  in  mind  that  in  two  minutes  he 
would  give  the  signal.     He  spent  this  short  time  in  fervent  devotioo, 
as  appeared  by  the  motion  of  his  hands  and  now  and  thee  of  his  head. 
Then,  fixing  his  neck  upon  the  block,  he  gave  the  fatal  signal:  hv  body 
remained  without  the  least  motion  till  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  which  st 
the  first  blow  severed  the  head  almost  altogether  from  the  body.    ^ 
small  piece  of  skin,  which  still  united  them,  was  cut  through  by  another 
stroke.     The  head,  which  was  received  into  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  was 
not  exposed,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  earl's  own  request,  but, 
along  with  the  body,  was  deposited  in  the  cofiin,  which  was  delivered  to 
his  friends,  and  placed  by  them  in  the  hearse.     The  scaffold  was  then 
strewed  over  with  fresh  saw-dust,  and  the  executioner,  who  was  dressed 
in  white,  changed  such  of  his  clothes  as  were  stained  with  blood. 

The  first  act  of  this  bloody  tragedy  being  now  over,  the  under-sheriff 
^ent  to  Balmerino's  apartment  to  give  him  notice  that  his  tims  was 
come.  **  I  suppose,"  said  his  lordship  on  seeing  this  functionary  enter, 
"  my  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  no  more."  Being  answered  in  the  aBroa- 
tive,  he  asked  the  under-sheriff  how  the  executioner  had  perform- 
ed his  duty,  and  upon  receiving  the  account,  he  said,  **  then  it  was  wai 
done ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  (continued  the  inflexible  Balmerino,  turning 
to  his  finends,)  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for  I  desire  not  to  fnti^^ 
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my  life."      During  the  time  spent  in  Kilmarnock's  esecution  Balmerino 

had  conversed  eheerfiilly  with  his  firiends,  and  twice  refreshed  himself 

with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine,  desiring  the  company  to  drink 

him  ^*  a  degree  to  heaven/'     Saluting  each  of  his  friends  in  the  most 

affectionate  manner,  he  bade  them  all  adieu,  and  leaving  them  bathed 

in  tears,  he  hastened  to  the  scaffold,  which  he  mounted  with  a  firm  step. 

The  strong  feeling  of  pity  with  which  the  spectators  had  beheld  the 

handsome  though  emaciated  figure  of  the  gentle  Kilmarnock  gave  place 

to  sensations  of  another  kind  when  they  beheld  the  bold  and  strong 

built  personage  who  now  stood  on  the  stage  before  them.     Attired  in 

the  same  regimentals  of  blue  turned  up  with  red  which  he  had  worn  at 

the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  treading  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step  and 

an  undaunted  air,  he  gloried  in  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  and 

forced  the  assembled  multitude  to  pay  an  unwilling  tribute  of  admira* 

tion  to  his  greatness  of  soul.     Hb  friends,  on  beholding  the  apparatus 

of  death,  expressed  great  concern;   but  his  lordship  reproved  their 

anxiety.     His  lordship  walked  round  the  scaffold,  and  bowed  to  the 

people.     He  then  went  to  the  coffin,  and  reading  the  inscription,  said 

it  was  correct.     With  great  composure  he  examined  the  block,  which 

he  called  his  '^pillow  of  rest."     He  then  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 

pulling   a  paper  from  bis   pocket,   read  it  to  the  few  persons  about 

him,  in  which  he  declared  his  firm  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 

and  stated  that  the  only  fault  he  had  ever  committed  deserving  his 

present  fate,  and  for  which  he  expressed  bis  sincere  regret,  was  in  hav* 

ing  served  in  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  that  house.  Queen  Anne 

and  George  the  First.     He  complained  that  he  had  not  been  well  used 

by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  but  that  having  received  the  sacrament 

the  day  before,  and  read  several  of  the  psalms  of  David,  he  had  forgiven 

him,  and  said  that  he  now  died  in  charity  with  all  men. 

Calling  at  last  for  the  executioner,  that  functionary  stepped  forward 
to  ask  his  forgiveness,  but  Balmerino  interrupted  him,  and  said,  *^  Friend, 
you  need  not  ask  my  forgiveness ;  the  execution  of  your  duty  is  com- 
mendable." Then  presenting  him  with  three  guineas,  his  lordship  added, 
'*  Friend,  I  never  had  much  money ;  this  is  all  I  have,  I  wish  it  was 
more  for  your  sake,  and  am  sorry  I  can  add  nothing  else  to  it  but  my 
coat  and  waistcoat"  These  he  instantly  took  off,  and  laid  them  down 
on  the  coffin.  He  then  put  on  the  flannel  waistcoat  which  he  had  pro- 
vided, and  a  tartan  cap  on  his  head,  to  signify,  as  he  said,  that  he  died 
a  Scotchman ;  and  going  to  the  block,  placed  his  head  upon  it  in  order 
to  show  the  executioner  the  signal  fot  the  blow,  which  was  by  dropping 
his  arms.  Returning  then  to  his  friends,  he  took  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  them,  and  surveying  the  vast  number  of  spectators,  said,  *'I  am 
afraid  there  are  some  who  may  think  my  behaviour  bold;  but,"  ad- 
dressing a  gentleman  near  him,  he  added,  '<  remember,  Sir,  what  I  tell 
you ;  it  arises  from  a  confidence  in  God,  and  a  clear  conscience." 
Observing  at  this  moment  the  executioner  with  the  axe  in  his  hand. 
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be  went  up,  and  taking  it  from  him,  felt  the  edge.     On  returning  the 
fatal  instrument   Balmerino  showed   him  where   to   strike  the   blow, 
and  encouraged  him  to  do  it  with  resolution,  '<  for  in  that,  friend^  ^said 
he,)  will  consist  your  mercy."     His  lordship  then,  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  joy,  knelt  down  at  the  block,  and  extending  his  arms, 
said  the  following  prayer,  '*  O  Lord,  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my  ene- 
mies, bless  the  prince  and  the  duke ;  and  receive  my  soul."     He  then 
instantly  dropt  his  arms.    The  executioner  taken  unawares  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  signal,  hurriedly  raised  the  axe,  and  missing  his  aim,  struck 
the  ill-&ted  lord  between  the  shoulders,  a  blow  which,  it  has  been  said, 
deprived  the  unfortunate  nobleman  of  sensation ;  but  it  has  been  averred 
by  some  of  the  spectators  that  Balmerino  turned  his  head  a  little  round 
upon  the  block,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  gave  the  executioner  a  ghastly 
stare.     Taking  immediately  a  better  aim,  the  executioner  gave  a  second 
blow  which  almost  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  and  deprived  the 
noble  victim  of  life.     The  body  having  fallen  from  the  block,  it  was  in- 
stantly replaced,  and  the  executioner  once  more  raising  the  fatal  weapon 
finished  his  task.     The  head  was  received  in  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and 
deposited' along  with  the  body  in  the  coffin,  and  being  put  into  a  hearse 
was  carried  to  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  and  buried  with  that  of  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  near  the  remains  of  Lord  Tullibardine.     Mr  Humphreys, 
curate  of  the  chapel,  read  the  funeral  service,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
words,  '*  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  two  gentlemen,  friends  of  the 
deceased,  took  up  the  spades,  and  performed  that  part  of  the  office  in- 
stead of  the  grave-diggers. 

For  a  time  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  two  lords  almost  exclusively  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  public,  and  in  private  circles,  as  well  as  io 
the  periodicals  of  th^  day,  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  unfortunate 
noblemen  were  viewed  and  commented  upon  according  to  the  partialities 
and  political  feelings  of  the  parties.  By  the  whigs,  and  generally  by 
all  persons  of  a  real  or  affected  seriousness  of  mind,  Kilmarnock  was 
regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  dying  Christian,  who,  though  he  had 
been  guilty  of  base  ingratitude  to  the  government,  and  had  told  a  &]se- 
hood  at  his  trial,  had  fully  atoned  for  his  offences  by  his  contrition ; 
whilst  his  companion  in  suffering  was  looked  upon  as  an  incorrigible 
rebel,  who  had  braved  death  with  an  unbecoming  levity.  The  Jacobites, 
however,  and  even  some  of  the  friends  of  the  revolution  settlement,  whilst 
they  could  not  but  admire  the  calm  resignation  of  Kilmarnock,  heartily 
despised  the  cringing  pusillanimity  which  he  displayed  to  soften  the  re- 
sentment of  the  government.  Balmerino  was  viewed  by  them  in  a  very 
different  light.  Whilst  the  Jacobites  looked  upon  him  as  an  illustrious 
martyr,  who  had  added  a  lustre  to  their  cause  by  his  inflexible  intre- 
pidity, and  the  open  avowal  of  his  sentiments ;  the  other  section  of  bis 
admirers  applauded  his  courage,  and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  honesty. 
The  more  dispassionate  judgment  of  posterity  has  done  ample  justice  to 
the  rectitude  and  magnanimity  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman. 
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The  next  victims  to  the  offended  laws  were  Donald  Macdonald,  of 
the  Keppoch  ^mily,  who  had  served  as  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
that  chief;  Walter  Ogilvy,  a  young  man  of  good  family  in  Ban&hire, 
a  lieutenant  in  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  regiment ;  and  James  Nicolson, 
who  had  kept  a  coffee-house  in  Leith.     These  three  with  one  Alex- 
ander   Macgrowther,  who  also  held  a  commission   in  the  Highland 
army,  were  taken  at  Carlisle.     When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court 
at   St  Mai^aret's-hiU,  the  three  first  pleaded  guilty,  and  begged  for 
mercy  ;  but  Macgrowther  attempted  to  defend  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  forced  into  the  insurrection  by  the  duke  of  Perth  against 
his  will,  having  as  a  vassal  no  power  to  withstand  the  commands  of  his 
superior.     This  defence^  which  was  also  made  by  many  of  the  Scotch 
prisoners,  was  overruled.     On  the  second  of  August  these  four  persons 
were  condemned,  and  Macgrowther  having  been  afterwards  reprieved, 
die  remainder  suffered  on  Kenniogton-common,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
the  same  month.     Macdonald  and  Nicolson  were  executed  in  their  High- 
land dress.     The  same  revolting  process  of  unbowelling,  &c.  practised 
upon  the  bodies  of  Townley  and  his  companions,  was  gone  through ;  but 
the  spectators  were  spared  the  revolting  spectacle,  which  was  witnessed 
on  that  occasion,  of  cutting  down  the  prisoners  whilst  alive. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September  Captain  Crosby,  who  had  deserted 
from  the  British  army  in  Flanders,  and  come  to  Scotland  with  the  French 
troops,  was  hanged,  and  two  deserters  were  shot  at  Perth.     A  singu- 
lar incident  happened  on  this  occasion.     To  carry  the  sentence  against 
Crosby  into  execution  on  the  day  appointed  the  hangman  of  Perth  was 
secured  in  the  town  prison ;  but  having  apparently  no  certainty  that  he 
would  perform  his  painful  duty^  the  hangman  of  Stirling  was  sent  for 
by  the  magistrates,  who,  upon  his  appearance,  liberated  the  timorous 
functionary.      The  hangman   immediately   fled   the   place.      Captain 
Crosby  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution  on  the  appointed  day, 
but  before  the  time  for  throwing  him  off  arrived,  the  executioner  dropt 
down  dead.     After  remaining  a  considerable  time  at  the  place  of  exe- 
eution  the  guard  was  returning  with  Crosby  to  the  prison,  when  an  in- 
famous criminal,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  jail,  offered  to  hang  the 
captain  for  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  and  a  free  pardon.     The  authorities 
having  acceded  to  the  demand  of  this  rufRan,  Crosby  was  immediately 
carried  back  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  suffered  with  great  fortitude.* 
The  sittings  at  St  Margaret's-hill  were  resumed  on  the  twenty- third 
of  August,  and  were  continued  from  time  to  time  for  about  two  months. 
Bills  were  found  against  thirty- two  persons,  besides  Lord  Macleod  and 
Secretary  Murray ;  but  these  last  were  not  brought  to  trial.     Of  the 
thirty-two  tried  no   less  than  twenty-two  were  convicted  at  different 
times,  all  of  whom  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  fifteenth  of  No- 


•  True  Copies  of  the  Papers  wrote  by  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino  and  others,  published 
In  the  year  1746. 
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▼ember.    Of  these,  eight  of  the  principal  were  ordered  for  executHm 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  that  month*     Among  these  were    Sir  John 
Wedderbum,  John  Hamilton,  Andrew  Wood,  Alexander  Leith,  and 
James  Bradshaw.     Sir  John  Wedderbnm  had  acted  as  receiver  in  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Angus  of  the  ale  and  malt  arrears  raised  by  the 
Highland  army ;  Hamilton  had  been  governor  of  Carlisle ;   Wood»  a 
youth  of  two-and'twenty,   had  distinguished   himself  as  a  v<^unteer 
in  Roy  Stewart's  regiment ;  Leith  had  served  as  a  captain  in  the  duke 
of  Perth's  regiment,  and  though  old  and  infirm  had  been  remarkaUe 
for  zeal  and  activity ;  and  Bradshaw  had  shown  his  devotion  to'the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts  by  giving  up  a  lucrative  business  as  a  merchant  in  Man- 
chester, and  expending  idl  his  wealth  to  promote  it.     He  entered  the 
Manchester  regiment ;  but  thinking  that  he  could  be  of  more  use  by 
marching  with  the  Highland  army  into  Scotland  than  by  remaining  at 
Carlisle,  he  joined  Lord  Elcho's  corps,  and  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
battle  of  CuUoden. 

The  prisoners  were  apprized  of  their  fate,  but  some  of  them  enter- 
tained hopes  of  mercy.  Sir  John  Wedderburn  probably  may  ha?e  ui- 
dulged  such  an  expectation,  but  if  so,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  it 
on  the  day  preceding  his  execution,  when  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Prince  Charles : 

^'  Mat  it  please  tour  Rotal  Highness, 

^'  I  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  by  your  royal  highness  to 
collect  the  excise  of  ale  and  malt  arrear  in  the  counties  of.  Perth  and 
Angus.  My  eldest  son  attended  Lord  O^lvy  the  length  of  Derby  and 
back  again.  I  happened  to, be  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cullodeoi 
was  carried  up  here,  condemned,  and  am  to  be  executed  to-*morrow.  I 
leave  a  wife  and  nine  children  in  a  very  misei'able  way  as  to  subsistence. 
I  have  given  strict  injunctions  to  my  wife  to  educate  my  children,  beiog 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  in  the  strictest  principles  to  your  highness's 
family.  If  your  royal  highness  pleases  to  honour  them  with  your  pro- 
tection in  consideration  of  my  suffering,  while  my  last  moments  shall  be 
spent  in  praying  for  the  prosperity  of  your  royal  highness  and  hmly* 
by  him  who  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
*^  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

**  Your  most  devoted,  humble  servant,  and  faithful  sulyect, 

"John  Wedderburn."* 

«*  SouTHWARK  New  Gaol,  \ 
nth  November,  1747."    J 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  two  of  the  prisoners  of  the  name  of 
Farquharson  and  Watson  obtained  a  reprieve,  and  the  keeper  of  the 

*  The  original  of  this  letter,  from  which  the  above  is  talten,  is  in  the  possession  of  bii 
Mf^esty,  and  is  thus  quoted  by  the  Prince-  '*  From  Sir  John  Wedderburn."  This  letter 
uegatiTes  an  allegation  which  has  been  made,  that  Sir  John  was  not  informed  of  hit  fote 
till  the  morning  of  his  execution. 
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jaiU  entering  the  apartments  of  the  other  priaonen  abovt  nine  o'clock^  in* 
fbnned  them  that  the  sheriff  was  in  attendance  to  receive  their  persons. 
IVood,  who  appears  to  have  been  m<Mre  concerned  fi>r  Hantlton  than 
hiioaelC  inquired  of  the  jailer  if  he  had  been  respitedy  and  being  answer^ 
ed  in  the  negative,  saidy  ''that  he  was  sorry  for  that  poor  old  gentle* 
mmsomJ'  Aft^  being  oondncted  into  the  coort  of  the  prison,  the  unfortn* 
ztate  gentlemen  were  provided  with  some  refreshment  Wood  there 
ealled  for  some  wine,  and  drank  the  health  of  **  King  Jamea^"  and  the 
prince.  Bradshaw,  still  in  hopes  of  pardon,  looked  oheerfiil*  A  reprieve 
did  arrive  at  this  aw&l  crisis,  bat  it  was  for  a  prisoner  named  Lindsay, 
who  was  about  going  into  the  sledge.  The  effect  apon  this  man's  fed^ 
mgs,  when  his  pardon  was  announced,  was  such,  that  his  life  appeared 
for  a  time  in  danger. 

The  five  prisoners  were  then  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in  two 
sledges.  As  they  approached  the  fatal  q>ot.  Sir  John  and  Bradshaw  fixed 
their  eyes  steadfiistly  upon  the  gallows,  and  Bradshaw  was  observed  to  shed 
tesus.  When  upon  the  scaffold,  Bradduiw  recovered  himself  and  read  a 
paper,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  joined  <<  the  king's  ferois  "  fit>m 
a  priodple  of  duty  only,  and  that  he  never  had  reason  since  to  be  con- 
▼inced  that  he  had  been  mistaken ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  day'a 
experience  had  strengthened  his  opinion  that  what  he  had  done  was 
right  and  necessary.  He  stated  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  ungenerous  enemy  he  believed  ever  assumed 
the  name  of  a  soldier,—-"  the  pretended  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  those 
under  his  command,*'  whose  inhumanity,  he  observed,  had  exceeded  every 
thing  he  could  have  imagined,  "  in  a  country  where  the  name  of  a  God  is 
allowed  of."  He  then  contrasted  the  inhumanity  exercised  towards  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  royal  forces  with  the  humanity  of  Charles,  who,  he 
stated,  ordered  his  prisoners  the  same  allowance  of  meat  as  his  own  troops, 
and  always  made  it  his  particular  concern  that  all  the  wounded  should 
be  dressed  and  used  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  He  stated  that  the  ex- 
treme caution  of  the  prince  to  avoid  the  effasion  of  blood,  even  in  the  case 
of  spies  when  his  own  safety  made  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  his  sur- 
prising generosity  towards  all  his  enemies  without  distinction  certainly 
demanded  different  treatment,  and  he  could  scarce  have  thought  that  an 
English  army  under  English  directions  could  possibly  have  behaved  with 
such  unprovoked  barbarity.  He  expressed  his  firm  conviction,  that  the 
order  attributed  to  Charles  to  give  no  quarter  was  "  a  malicious,  wicked 
report,  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  usurper"  to  excuse  the  cruelties 
committed  by  his  troops  in  Scotland.  After  a  high  eulogium  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  prince,  the  paper  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the 
preservation  of  "  King  James  the  Third,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
duke  of  York."  When  Bradshaw  had  finished  reading,  he  delivered  the 
paper  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  All  the  prisoners  prayed  for  «  King 
James."  After  being  tied  up  they  remained  a  short  time  in  prayer, 
when  they  were  thrown  off.     After  hanging  for  some  time,  their  bo- 
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dies  were  cot  down,  and  their  bowels  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the 
fire.  This  was  the  last  execution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  L«ondon  of 
such  as  were  condemned  by  the  commissioners  at  Southwark. 

Besides  the  trials  at  Southwark,  other  trials  took  place  at  Carlisle  and 
York,  chiefly  of  prisoners  taken  at  CuUoden.  Early  in  August^  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  these  unfortunate  beings  had  been 
brought  to  Carlisle ;  but  as  the  trial  of  such  a  great  number  of  persons, 
with  a  view  to  capital  punishment,  might  appear  extremely  harsh,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  common  prisoners,  who  formed  the  great  mass, 
that  only  one  in  every  twenty  should  be  tried  according  to  lot,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  transported.  This  proposal  was  acceded  to  by 
a  considerable  number. 

The  commission  was  opened  at  Carlisle  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  when 
bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  a  hundred  and  nineteen  persons. 
The  judges  adjourned  to  the  ninth  of  September ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  repaired  to  York,  where  the  grand  jury  found  bills  against  seventy- 
five  persons  confined  there.  The  judges  resumed  their  sittings  at  Car-^ 
lisle  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  there,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  on 
which,  and  the  two  following  days,  the  prisoners,  against  whom  bills  had 
been  found,  were  arraigned.  Bills  were  found  against  fifteen  more  on 
the  twelfth,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Of  these, 
eleven  pled  guilty  when  arraigned ;  thirty-two  entered  the  same  plea 
when  brought  to  trial ;  forty-eight  were  found  guilty,  of  whom  eleven 
were  recommended  to  mercy,  thirty-six  acquitted,  five  remanded  to 
prison  till  further  evidence  should  be  procured,  and  one  obtained  delay 
on  an  allegation  of  his  being  a  peer.  The  judges,  resumed  their  sittuigs 
at  York  on  the  second  of  October,  and  sat  till  the  seventh.  Of  the 
seventy-five  persons  indicted,  two  pled  guilty  when  arraigned,  fifty-two 
when  brought  to  trial,  and  sixteen  were  found  guilty,  four  of  whom  were 
recommended  to  mercy.  All  these  received  sentence  of  death.  Five 
only  were  acquitted. 

Of  the  ninety-one  prisoners  under  sentence  at  Carlisle,  thirty  were 
ordered  for  execution ;  nine  of  whom  were  accordingly  executed  at  Car- 
lisle on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  The  names  of  these  were  Thomas 
Coppock,*  (created  bishop  of  Carlisle  by  Charles,)  John  Henderson, 
John  Macnaughton,  James  Brand,  Donald  Macdonald  of  Tyerndricii, 
Donald  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  Francis  Buchanan  of  Arnprior, 
Hugh  Cameron  and  Edward  Roper.  Six  were  executed  at  Brampton 
on  the  twenty.first  of  the  same  month,  viz.  Peter  Taylor,  Michael  De- 

*  Coppock  made  a  long  speech  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart  He 
prayed  for  «*  King  Jam6s,"  Prince  Charles,  and  the  rest  of  the  Stuart  family,  called 
King  George  an  usurper,  and  when  found  guilty,  ho  thus  addressed  his  fellow- priaoneiv 
at  the  bar:—"  Never  mind  It,  my  boys ;  for  if  our  Saviour  was  here,  these  fellows  wooW 
condemn  him. "  Observing  Brand  extremely  dejected,  he  said  to  him,  **  What  the  deffl 
are  you  afraid  of?  We  shan^t  be  tried  by  a  Cumberland  jury  in  the  other  «orid.*- 
Scots  Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  408. 
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laird,  James  Innes,  Donald  Macdonald,  Peter  Lindaayy  and  Thomai 
Park  The  following  seven  suffered  at  Penrith,  viz.  David  Home, 
Andrew  Swan»  Philip  Hunt,  Robert  Lyon,  James  Harvey,  John  Roe« 
botham,  and  Valentine  Holt  Seven  out  of  the  thirty  were  reprieved, 
and  one  died  in  prison.  All  those  who  were  executed  underwent  the 
usual  process  of  unbowelling. 

On  the  first  of  November  ten  of  the  prisoners  condemned  at  York 
suffered  in  that  city.     The  names  of  these  were  Captain  George  Ham- 
ilton, ^vho  had  been  taken  at  Clifton,  Edward  Ciavering,  Daniel  Eraser, 
Charles   Gordon,  Benjamin  Mason,  James  Mayne,  William  ConoUy, 
William  Dempsey,  Angus  Macdonald,  and  James  Sparke.     And  on  the 
eighth  of  the  same  month,  the  eleven  following,  suffered  the  same  fate, 
viz.   I3avid  Roe,  William  Hunter,  John  Endsworth,  John  Maclellan, 
John  Macgregor,  Simon  Mackenzie,  Alexander  Parker,  Thomas  Ma- 
ginnes,  Archibald  Kennedy,  James   Thomson,  and   Michael   Brady. 
Another  prisoner,  named  James  Reid,  suffered  on  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember.    The  work  of  death  also  closed  at  Carlisle  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December  by  the  immolation  of  eleven  more  victims,  namely,  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Primrose  of  Dunnipace,  Charles  Gordon  of  Dalpersy,  Patrick 
Murray,  who  had  been  a  goldsmith  in  Stirling,  Alexander  Stevenson, 
Robert  Reid,  Patrick  Keir,  John  Wallace,  Jameft  Michel,  Molineux 
Eaton,  Thomas  Hays,  and  Barnaby  Matthews. 

Out  of  the  seventy-seven  persons  who  thus  suffered,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  with  the  solitary  •  exception  of  Lord  Kilmarnock,  they  all  main- 
tained, to  the  very  last,  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  they  suf- 
fered. The  more  enthusiastic  among  them  even  openly  declared  that 
they  would  continue  to  support  the  claim  of  the  exiled  family  to  the 
crown  if  set  at  liberty. 

Notwithstanding  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  human  blood,  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  consider  the  work  of  destruction  complete  till  the  lives 
of  two  individuals,  who  lay  more  especially  under  its  ban,  were  sacri- 
ficed, as  a  last  atonement  to  public  justice.  These  were  Charles  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Lord  Lovat.  The  former  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Derwentwater,  who  suffered  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and 
whose  title  Mr  Ratcliffe  had  assumed.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the 
former  insurrection,  taken  at  Preston,  and  condemned,  but  made  his 
escape  out  of  Newgate ;  and  after  passing  some  years  in  France  and 
Italy,  married .  the  countess  of  Newburgh  at  Paris.  He  had  visited 
England  privately  in  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  returned 
again  two  years  thereafter,  when  he  appeared  openly  in  public.  Soli- 
citing his  pardon  without  success,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he 
remained  till  November,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty -five,  when  he  was 
made  prisoner  on  board  a  French  vessel,  when  on  her  way  to  Scotland  with 
supplies  for  Prince  Charles.  He  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  seventeen  hundred  and 
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foity«8ix,  upon  his  former  sentence ;  but  he  refiised  either  to  plead  or 
to  acknowledge  the  aathority  of  the  court»  on  the  ground  that  he  wai  a 
subject  of  Francci  where  he  had  resided  thirty  yean,  and  honoured  with 
a  oonuBission  in  the  service  of  his  most  christian  majesfy*  Being  btought 
to  the  bar  next  day,  his  former  sentence  being  read  over  to  him,  he 
pleaded  that  he  was  not  the  person  therein  mentioned ;  but  his  identity 
being  oleariy  established,  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  eighth  I 
of  December*  His  aunt,  Lady  Petre,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
save  him,  or  at  least  to  procure  a  respite  till  his  lady  should  arrive  frooi 
Paris,  but  without  success.  Some  demur  seems,  however,  to  have  ex- 
isted,  as  the  preparations  for  his  execution  were  so  long  delayed,  that 
the  carpenters  were  obliged  to  work  on  the  scaffold  on  Sunday  the  day 
before  the  execution,  and  all  the  following  night 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  eighth  of  Decem- 
ber, the  block  and  cushion,  which  were  covered  with  black  doth,  were 
brought  up  and  fixed  upon  the  stage,  and  soon  thereafter  the  coffin  vss 
also  placed  upon  the  platform.     It  was  covered  with  black  velvet,  fixed 
on  with  nails  gilt  with  gold,  and  had  eight  handles  similarly  gilt ;  hot  it 
is  said  that  there  was  no  plate  or  inscription  on  the  coffin  at  this  time. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  two  sherifl&,  attended  by  their  officers,  made 
their  appearance,  and  after  inspecting  the  scaffold,  went  to  the  Tower 
and  demanded  the  body  of  Mr  Ratdiffe  from  General  Williamson,  the 
deputy-governor.     Being  delivered  up,  he  was  put  into  a  landau,  and 
conducted  over  the  wharf,  at  the  end  of  which  he  entered  a  booth  lined 
with  black  adjoining  the  stairs  of  the  scaffold,  which  had  been  fitted  op 
for  his  reception.    'After  spending  about  half  an  hour  in  devotion,  he 
proceeded  to  the  scaffold,  preceded  by  the  sheriffs,  and  attended  by  « 
clergyman  and  some  friends.     He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  scariet,  fiused 
with  black  velvet  trimmed  with,  gold,  a  gold-laced  wabtcoat,  and  wore 
a  white  feather  in  his  hat     When  he  came  upon  tJie  scaffold  he  took  a 
tender  farewell  of  his  friends*  He  then  addressed  the  executioner,  to  whom 
he  presented  a  purse  of  ten  guineas.    After  spending  about  seven  minutet 
in  prayer  on  his  knees,  he  rose,  and  pulling  off  his  clothes,  went  forward 
to  the  block,  on  which  he  placed  his  head  to  try  how  it  fitted.    He  then 
spoke  to  the  executioner  as  if  giving  him  directions,  and  kneeling  dovo 
again,  and  fixing  his  head  upon  the  block,  in  about  two  minutes  he  gare 
the  signal  to  the  executioner,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Balmerino,  did  not 
complete  his  work  till  he  had  given  the  third  blow.     The  head  was  te- 
oeived  in  a  scariet  cloth.     Without  the  levity  of  Balmerino,  Mr  Ratcliffe 
displayed  the  same  manly  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death  exhibited  by 
that  unfortunate  nobleman.    He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  catholic ;  and  ^ 
warmly  was  he  attached  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  that  when  some  xev' 
ous  protestant  objected  to  him,  that  some  of  the  tenets  of  his  religion  were 
contrary  to  reason,  he  is  said  to  have  wished,  that  fbr  every  such  teoet; 
the  belief  of  which  was  required  by  the  church,  there  were  twenty^  that 
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he  migbt  have  a  larger  field  ibr  exerciaiiig  hit  faith.*  Hit  body  waa 
delivered  over  to  his  fiiendt,  and  interred  by  them  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  at  St  Gilet't-tn-ihe-fieldt,  near  the  remaint  of  his  brother. 
A  gilt  plate  wat  put  on  his  coffin,  with  this  inscription^  **  Carolos  Rat- 
diffe.  Comes  de  Derwentwater,  deooDatus  Die  8*  Decembris,  1746, 
^tat  53.    Requiescat  in  pace."  f 

The  last  scene  of  this  bloody  tragedy  ended  with  the  trial  and  exe- 
cation  of  the  aged  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower 
since   the  fifteenth  of  August     He  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
oommons  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  and  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  peers  on  the  eighteenth,  when  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  read  to  him.j:     At  his  own  desire,  Messrs  Starkie,  Forrester,  Ford, 
and  Wilmott,  were  assigned  him  finr  counsel,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
put  in  answers  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before  the  thirteenth 
of  January.     The  trial,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  was  postponed  to  the  fifth,  and  afterwards  to 
the  ninth  of  March,  on  which  day  it  commenced.     The  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  in  substance,  that  he  had  compassed  and  imagined 
the  death  of  the  king,— -that  he  had  corresponded  with  the  Pretender, 
accepted  a  commission  from  him  to  be  a  lieutenant-general  of  his 
forces,  and  another  to  be  general  of  the  Highlanders,  and  that  he  had 
accepted  a  patent  from  the  Pretender,  creating  him  duke  of  Fraser,— - 
that  he  had  met  with  armed  traitors,  and  had  raised,  and  caused  to  be 
raised,  great  numbers  of  armed  men,  the  king's  subjects,  for  the  service 
of  the  Pretender  and  his  son,  and  had  traitorously  levied,  and  caused  to 
be  levied,  a  cruel  and  unnatural  war  against  his  majesty,-- 4hat  he  had 
written  and  sent  a  treasonable  letter  to  the  son  of  the  Pretender  when 

•  Boyse,  p.  176. 

f  The  CheTBlier  de  St  George  wrote  **  Lady  Derwentwater^  a  letter  of  condolence 
on .  her  husband's  exeoution,  which,  with  the  answer,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
The  first  is  taken  fh>m  the  original  copy,  and  the  last  from  the  original,  both  in  posses- 
sion of  his  Migesty. 

t  The  laird  of  Madeod,  in  a  letter  to  Lord-president  Forbes,  dated  18th  December, 
1746,  saysy  **  I  saw  nnhappy  Lovat  to-day.  Except  for  the  feebleness  of  his  limbs,  his 
looks  are  good.  He  asked  me  several  general  qiiesti^s,  and  particularly  about  you  ;— 
said  he  was  resigned,  and  ready  to  meet  his  fate,  since  it  was  God's  will  ;-^asked  after 
his  children,  && ''  In  another  letter  to  the  president,  written  two  days  thereafter,  he  again 
alludee  to  his  lordship :— '<  Lovat  behsved  well  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  they 
say  with  spirit  Granville  and  Bath  spoke  very  strongly  with  regard  to  the  selnire  of 
his  estate  and  effects ;  and  that  matter  is  ordered  to  be  rectified,  except  in  so  far  as  pri- 
vate creditors  come  in  the  way."  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  however,  who  was  more  of  a 
courtier  thon  Maeleod,  viewed  matters  in  a  different  light.  In  a  letter  to  the  president, 
86th  December,  1746,  he  remarkt,  '<  Tour  lordship  will  hove  heard  an  account  of  Lord 
Lovst's  behaviour;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  particulars;  only,  I 
must  observe,  there  was  neither  dignity  nor  gravity  in  it :  he  appeared  quite  unconcern- 
ed;  and  what  he  said  was  ludicrous  and  buffoonish;  but  his  petition  for  the  restoration 
of  his  effects,  6e.  was  bold  and  weD  worded ;  which,  however,  would  have  been  passed 
over  without  notice,  had  not  Lord  Granville  bounced,  and  I^rd  Bath  vSpoured^and  pro- 
cared  an  order  to  be  entered  in  the  Journals,  and  have  by  that  acquired  to  themselves  a 
sort  of  popularity,  which  you  know  they  very  much  wanted.  No  Scots  nobleman  spoke 
CO  fthia  occasion ;  they  are  prudent  and  cautious.     God  Mess  them  r*—  CWfodm  Papen, 
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in  arms  within  the  kingdom, — that  he  had  also  written  and  sent  oth<^ 
treasonable  letters  and  papers  to  other  persons,  then  openly  in  arms 
against  the  king, — tliat  he  had  assisted  the  rebels  in  their  traitorous  de* 
signs,  and  had  sent  his  eldest  son,  and  many  of  his  name,  family,  and 
dependents,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Pretender's  eldest  son  and  other 
rebels,  and  had  given  them  advice,  directions,  and  instructions,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  rebellion, — and  finally,  that  he  had  unlawiiilly  and 
traitorously,  both  in  person  and  by  letters,  held  correspondence  with  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  and  with  divers  persons  employed  by  him, 
and  particularly  with  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  two  Lochiels,  John 
Roy  Stewart,  Dr  Cameron,  and  others^  To  all  these  charges  Lord 
Lovat  gave  a  pointed  denial. 

They  were,  however,  fully  established  by  the  strongest  proo&.  The 
written  evidence  consisted  of  papers  found  in  his  lordship's  strong  box, 
besides  some  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Prince  Charles,  the  last 
of  which  having  come  into  the  hands  of  Murray  of  Broughton,  in  his 
capacity  of  secretary  to  the  prince,  were  basely  delivered  up  by  him 
to  save  his  own  worthless  life.  Lovat  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  evidence ;  but  the  proofs  of  his  criminality  were 
too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  His  lordship  objected  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  Murray  as  a  witness,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  attainted  by 
act  of  parliament  made  in  the  previous  session,  and  that  he  had  not  sur- 
rendered himself  in  terms  of  the  act.  Having  stated  that  he  had  several 
objections  against  the  witness,  one  or  two  of  which  he  considered  essen- 
tial ;  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  all  these  objections  should  not 
at  once  be  stated.  As  giving  a  &ir  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trial  was  conducted,  the  argument  on  both  sides,  on  the  point  alluded 
to,  is  here  given  : — 

"  Mr  Attorney-General. — My  lords,  I  observe  that  the  noble 
lord  at  the  bar  said  that  he  had  several  objections  to  the  examining  this 
witness,  and  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  essential ;  but  the  noble  lord 
has  not  mentioned  more  than  one.  I  presume,  my  lords,  it  would  be 
proper  that  he  should  name  all  his  objections  at  once,  that  the  managers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  them  all,  and  receiving  your 
lordships'  judgment  upon  the  whole ;  therefore,  if  he  has  any  other  ob- 
jections to  offer,  it  would  be  proper  he  should  mention  them  now  to  your 
lordships.  Lord  LovAT.^-My  lords,  I  submit  it  to  your  lordships 
that  that  is  a  very  odd  proposition.  I  give  your  lordships  an  essential  one 
now,  and  when  that  is  answered  I  have  another.  I  am  not  to  be  di- 
rected by  those  who  are  my  persectUors,  Lord-High-Steward. — 
My  Lord  Lovat,  you  are  not  to  be  directed  by  your  accusers,  but  by 
the  lords  who  are  your  judges ;  and  the  course  of  proceeding  in  this 
and  all  other  courts  is,  that  a  person,  who  objects  to  any  witness,  should 
name  all  his  objections  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  the  more  material  in 
this  court,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  making  several  unneces- 
sary adjournments.     Lord  L. — My  lords,  as  this  objection  is  very  es* 
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seniia],  I  pray  that  it  may  be  answered  before  I  make  another.     Lord 
Tai^bot. — ^If  this  is  a  material  objection  to  the  witness,  then  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  any  other ;  but  if  it  is  an  immaterial  one,  then  your 
lordships  may  go  into  any  other ;  but  the  way  proposed  by  the  mana- 
gers may  be  very  detrimental  to  the  unhappy  person  at  the  bar.     Lord 
H.   S. — Your  lordships  hear  what  is  proposed;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  noble  lord  at  the  bar  shall  name  all  his  objections  now,  or 
take  them  up  one  by  one.     Sir  William  Yonge,  (one  of  the  managers 
from  the  commons.) — My  lords,  I  should  hope  that,  in  any  course  of 
proceeding,  where  objections  of  this  kind  are  made,  they  should  be  made 
all  together ;  for  if  they  are  made  separate,  we  must  consequently  make 
distinct  answers  to  them  all,  which  may  oblige  your  lordships  to  adjourn 
often  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  which  will  create  a  great  and  un- 
necessary delay  of  time :  and,  my  lords,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
his  naming  the  whole  at  once,  since  they  will  all  be  distinctly  consid- 
ered by  your  lordships,  and  undoubtedly  receive  distinct  answers.     I 
therefore  humbly  insist,  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  name  all  his  objec- 
tions at  once.    Mr  Noel,  (another  manager.) — My  lords,  what  we  are 
now  upon  is  no  point  of  law  at  all:  it  is  singly,  whether  the  noble  lord  at 
the  bar  as  is  usual  should  not  name  all  his  objections  at  once  ?     When  he 
does  name  them,  then  to  such  as  are  clear  points  of  law  he  must  be  heard 
by  his  counsel;  but  at  present,  my  lords,  we  are  upon  a  question  concern- 
ing the  course  of  proceeding,  whether  he  shall  name  them  all  at  once, 
that  they  may  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time  ?    My  lords, 
one  thing  struck  me  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner : — It  was  said  by 
the  noble  lord  at  the  bar,  that  he  was  not  to  be  directed  by  his  persecu- 
tors.    My  lords,  we  are  no  persecutors ;  we  persecute  no  man ;  we  are 
intrusted  by  the  commons,  who  carry  on  this  prosecution  against  the 
noble  lord  at  the  bar  for  treason,  and  we  prosecute  for  the  preservation 
of  the  king's  government  and  the  laws  of  the  land.     Lord  L. — My 
lords,  I  said  I  was  not  to  be  directed  by  those  who  accused  me.     Your 
lordships  cannot  expect  I  can  say  what  I  have  to  offer  in  an  eloquent 
manner.     My  lords,  should  the  saving  of  a  little  time  be  a  reason  for 
taking  away  a  person's  life  ?     I  hope  these  will  not  act  like  the  parri- 
cides who  took  off  the  head  of  both  kingdoms  in  a  day  by  their  prose- 
cution.    I  am  a  peer  of  this  land,  and  I  think  no  excuse  of  saving  time 
should  be  allowed  as  a  reason  to  destroy  me.    Lord  H.  S. — My  Lord 
Lovat,  the  lords  will  use  all  the  deliberation,  and  give  you  all  the  time 
that  is  requisite  for  your  defence ;  but  I  must  beg  your  lordship  will 
have  so  much  consideration  as  to  keep  your  temper,  and  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  hurried  into  passion,  for  that  may  greatly  prejudice  you 
in  making  your  defence.     Your  lordship  will  find  the  advantage  in  your 
defence  by  keeping  your  temper.     Lord  L. — ^I  give  your  lordship  my 
humble  thanks :  and  since  your  lordships  will  not  allow  me  counsel,  I 
have  spoke  the  little  nonsense  I  had  to  say ;  but  now  your  lordships  shall 
bear  me  say  nothing  out  of  temper.     Lord  H.  S. — My  Lord  Lovat, 
III.  2  z 
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the  queftfion  toM  to,  whether  you  fthall  natn^  dl  your  tlbjtekimM  Mt 
once?  1  mast  acquaint  your  lordship  that  th^tis  the  rule  ih  tht  cmHm 
below,  that  if  several  objections  are  made  to  a  wHne^,  tfaey  Ai^  lOI 
named  at  onbe,  in  order  to  preveht  tihdecessary  delayi^.  L^Rb  L«-^ltfy 
lords,  to  show  how  much  I  desire  to  iMive  tfctie,  though,  kccording  t6  tirt* 
cbiirse  of  nature,  my  time  can  be  but  sbbr^  I  am  so  ^  from  dcftirin^ 
to  give  yoiir  lordships  trouble,  or  to  pro16ng  time,  that  I  do  insist  updn 
this  objection  to  the  irithess,  and  rely  upon  it  as  the  6hly  toateritf  ^^ 
jection."  * 

Tbe  managers  having  offered  to  prove,  by  the  record  of  ibe  coiirt  of 
King^s  bench,  that  Mr  Murray  had  surrendered  himself  witfaih  the  titne 
prescribed,  the  question  whether  the  i^bord  should  be  received  in  ttt" 
dehce,  was  argued  at  great  length  by  the  countel  for  Lord  Lov^  and 
tbe  managers  on  the  part  of  the  pro^dutiott.  Hitvlng  dedid^  that  tte 
record  might  be  read  and  given  in  evidence,  Lord  Lovat  ofl^red  io  fiik 
8^  the  record,  by  proving,  in  opposition  to  the  averment  ihereili  o6il« 
tained,  that  Mr  Murray  had  not  i^lirrendered  hifaiself  tts  required  by  the 
act  of  parliament  The  dourt,  however,  dedidi^d  that  the  ilseord  of  the 
court  of  King's  bench,  which  was,  nevertheless,  literally  untrde,  could 
not  be  falsified  by  oral  evidence. 

Being  called  upon  to  make  his  defeilde  on  the  dlfih  iday  Of  iftte  tifil, 
Lovat  gave  in  a  long  paper,  in  Which  he  cdihmented  with  gi^at  M^eiriij^ 
upon  the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  he  lUalntained  was  not  h  he  tteA* 
ited.  He  designated  Secretary  Murray  as  **  the  ihbst  abandotied  bf 
mankind,  who,  forgetting  his  allegiance  to  his  king  atid  coiintry,  falld, 
according  to  his  own  c6nfessi6n,  endeavoured  tb  destkioy  both,  like  i^- 
other  Catiline,  to  patch  tip  a  broken  fortune  Upon  the  ruin  and  distress 
of  his  native  country.  To-day  stealing  into  France  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements upon  the  mOst  sacrled  oath  of  fidelity ;  soon  after,  like  a  san- 
^inary  monster,  putting  his  hand  and  seal  to  a  bloody  prodamation, 
fiiil  of  rewards  for  the  apprehending  the  sacred  person  of  his  tns^estj, 
and  kst  the  cup  of  his  iniquity  had  not  been  ^led,  to  sum  up  ail  in 
one,  impudently  appearing  at  their  lordships*  bar  to  betray  those  yt^j 
secrets  whicil  he  confessed  he  had  drawn  from  the  person  he  called  his 
lord,  his  prince  kud  master.  Under  the  strongest  confidence.'*  **  Tliiis 
fer,"  he  concluded,  <*  1  thought  it  my  duiy,  in  vindication  of  myself,  to 
trouble  your  lordshT^s,  and  without  furtiier  ti^passing  upon  year  |Mi- 
tience,  finely  ^ubniit  my  fife,  my  fortune,  iAy  honour,  and  wiiat  is  d<eiur- 
est  of  ail,  nay  posterity,  to  your  lordships." 

After  the  managers  for  the  prosiicntion  had  addressed  the  bdutt,  Lord 
jLioVat  was  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  and  the  lord-Mgh-steward,  crtaading 
up  uncovered,  put  the  same  question  mutatis  iinmtandis  to  each  peer 
j^resent,  beginning  with  the  youngest  baron,  as  hd  had  done  aft  tile  Irids 
of  Lords  Kilmarnock  abd  Bklm^rino.    The  whole  peers  j^hsatat    aie 

•  Trial  puhUih«d  by  order  of  the  Hbuie  of  I'eeri.     London,  1747. 
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JMjMidri^  9»i  ^F^Qteen  in  piinber — ^uQaDimaiuly  Sowi  hu  UtfiMp 
f^ltjr.  JLocd  ^T<^t  w«0  then  oi^W  back  to  the  Ihuv  tod  informed  by 
the  lord-high-steward  of  the  judgment  of  the  court*  Being  brought  up 
m^Pfl  4wtovefieive  biifente^M  he  addressed  the  court  in  a  long  speech, 
ii^  wM^b  he  gi^e  a  rambling  recital  of  his  services  to  the  house  of  Han- 
^v^ ;  ^d  aft^r  receiving  sentenee,  be  implored  their  lordships  and  the 
n^npi^^rs  of  ibfi  q^minoos  to  reisommend  him  to  the  mefey  of  bis  na^ 
j^y*  B^fpn»  leaving  the  bar»  he  said  '^  God  bless  you  aU,  and  I  hid 
yoii  im  everlasting  farewell  We  shall  not  meet  all  in  the  sasae  plaoe 
flgfli^.     I  «m  sure  of  thfttf " 

Oo  the  second  of  April  the  sherifis  of  London  and  Biiddleaex  re- 
oeived  «  warvani  for  his  execution,  whidi  vas  aj^inted  to  take  place 
on  tke  ninth*     His  lordship,  it  is  said,  petitioned  the  king  that  be  might 
W  despatched  by  the  maiden,  <be  Scottish  instrument  of  decapitation ; 
but  hb  application  was  not  attended  to.     His  approaching  fi4^  did  not 
»  ^e  lesflt  discempos^  him,  and  though  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  bis  spirits  never  flagged,  nor  was  his  natural  vivacity  in  any  de- 
gree diminished.     He  said,  the  day  before  his  execution,  that  he  was 
oever  at  any  time  in  better  spirits ;  and  he  told  Dr  Clark,  his  pby- 
simaii,  that  the  Tower  was  a  better  recipe  for  upholding  them  than  the 
emeties  he  used  to  give  him.t     Thcmgh  regardless  of  death,  and  even 
fiecasionally  lacelious  on  the  circumstances  of  his  coming  ^xit,  he  was 
not  indifierent  to  the  consolations  pf  religion,  apd  eheerfolly  availed 
himself  of  the  spiritual  assistance  of  a  Catholic  priest.     Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  twelve  hundred  troops  drew  up  on  Tower- 
hill,  and  all  the  preparations  were  gone  through  as  in  the  former  in- 
fiances.     About  ^n  hopr  hefqr^  the  execution,  a  serious  aoeideot  oc* 
curred,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  large  scaffoldinjg  with  four  hundred 
persons,  by  which  eighteen  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  many  brui^d 
and  crippled.     When  he  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  Loyat  was  obliged,  from 
infirmity,  to  c^btain  the  assistance  of  two  persons  in  mountinj^.     He  (Hs- 
played,  to  the  very  last,  hif  characteristic  fortitude,  and^  :ifith  gre^| 
§so9is^fiB$,  feft  the  e4gp  of  jthe  aye,  with  tl^  sharpness  of  vUch  be  de- 
dared  hiuMelf  satisfied.     He  gave  the  executioner  ten  guineas ;  advbed 
him  to  perform  his  duty  firmly,  and  take  ^  good  aim ;  and  told  him  tha| 
if  he  mapgled  his  shoulders,  he  i^ould  be  .displeased  witl^  km.     In  con- 
versation he  used  frequently  to  cite  passages  from  the  classics ;  and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  repeated  the  celebrated  spying  of  Horace^ — 
**  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori^^  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
eause  for  which  he  :was  about  to  suffer.     After  spending  some  time  in 
devotion,  this  remarkable  man  laid  his  h^ad  down  upon  thp  bjoek  with 
1^  uti^osjt  qpmpipsuiie,  and  ^he  exi^iqutipned:  stni^ck  oQ*  )4s  ^a(J  at  91 
sisg^  blow.     His  lopdship  had  given  directions  that  his  body  should  be 
carried  to  Scoliapd,  and  hk  friends  had  removed  it  to  an  unde^taj^er's  in 

*  Culloden  PapeiJ,  p.  .SOB. 
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the  Strand  preparatory  to  its  being  sent  down ;  but,  by  order  of  gor- 
emment,  it  was  interred  at  St  Peter's  in  the  Tower,  in  the  same  grave 
with  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino.* 

Whilst  these  executions  could  not  fidl  to  impress  the  disaffected  with 
a  strong  idea  of  the  power  and  inclination  of  government  to  uphold  and 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  they  were  calculated  by  their  number 
and  severity  rather  to  excite  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  than  to  inspire  that 
salutary  fear  which  it  is  the  object  of  punishment  to  promote.  During 
these  executions,  a  scheme  was  concocted  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  law 
by  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
retaining  him  as  an  hostage  for  the  lives  of  the  prisoners.  The  origina- 
tors of  this  bold  design  went  from  London  to  'Paris,  and  laid  their  plan 
before  Charles  shortly  after  his  arrival  from  Scotland,  and  offered  to 
make  the  attempt ;  but  Charles  refused  to  sanction  it,  and  the  scheme 
was  dropped.f 

By  way  of  conciliating  the  offended  feelings  of  the  nation,  the  gov- 
ernment got  an  act  of  indemnity  passed  in  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  granting  a  pardon,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  all  persons 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion ;  but  these  exceptions  were  so 
numerous  as  to  divest  the  act  of  all  pretensions  to  the  character  of  grace 
or  favour.  Besides  all  persons  attainted  of  high  treason  by  act  of  par- 
liament or  judgment,  or  conviction  of  high  treason  by  verdict,  ccHiies-- 
sion,  or  otherwise,  upwards  of  eighty  persons  were  specially  excepted 
by  name.j: 

**  The  character  of  Lord  Lovat  has  been  sketched  in  a  very  fayourable  light  by  his 
friend,  Mr  Drummond  of  Bochaldy,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Edgar,  secretary  to  the  Chevalier 
de  St  George,  for  which  see  a  copy  in  the  Appendix  taken  from  the  original,  amon^  the 
Stuart  Papers. 

t  Vide  Letter  in  the  Appendix  from  the  Rev.  Myles  Macdonell  to  the  Chevalier  de 
St  George,  dated  St  Amiens,  4th  May,  1747)  copied  from  the  original  among  the  Stuart 
Papers,  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty. 

.  f  Among  these  were  the  earls  of  Traquair  and  Kellie,  Robert  Maocarty,  styling  himself 
Lord  Clancarty,  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Good  Trees ;  Sirs  John  Douglas,  James  Hairing. 
ton,  James  Campbell,  William  Dunbar,  and  Alexander  Bannerman ;  Archibald  Stewart^ 
late  provost  of  Edinburgh,  Chisholm  of  Comar,  Cameron  of  Dungallon,  Dnimmond  of 
Bochaldy,  Fraser  of  Foyers,  Farquharson  of  Bulmarrell,  Fraser  of  Arochnadoy,  I>ow 
Fraser  of  Little  Garth,  Fraser  of  Browich,  Fraser  of  Gortuleg,  Gordon  of  Abochie^ 
Grant  of  Glenmoriston,  Hunter  of  Bumside,  Hay  younger  of  Rannus,  Irvine  of  Drum, 
Macdonald  of  Barisdale,  McGregor  of  Glengyle,  Macleod  of  Raasay,  Gilbert  Menaes, 
younger  of  Pitfodels,  Moirof  Stony  wood,  JEneas  Macdonald,  James  Macdonald,  brotlier 
to  Kinlochmoidart,  Macdonell  of  Glengary,  Macdonald  of  Glenco,  Robertson  of  Strowan, 
Robertson  of  Faskelly,  Robertson  of  Blairfetty,  Stuart  of  Kynnachin,  Turner,  younger 
of  Turner-hall,  &c.  &c 

Among  those  formerly  attainted  and  excepted  in  the  aboTe^mentiimed  act,  were  the 
following,  viz.  Lords  Pitsligo,  Elcho,  Naime,  and  Ogilvy,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  Lord  John  Drummond,  -*— — -  Drummond,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Stn^allan, 
the  Master  of  Lovat,  Graham  of  Duutroon,  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Park,  Gordon  of 
Glenbucket,  young  Lochiel,  Dr  Cameron,  Cameron  of  Tor  Castle,  young  Qanranald, 
Lochgary,  young  Barisdale,  Macdonald  of  Glenco,  Macpherson  of  Clnny,  Madachlan  of 
Castle  Lachlan,  Mackinnon  of  Mackinnon,  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  Lockhart,  younger  of 
Camwath,  Oliphant  of  Gask  and  his  eldest  son,  Graham  of  Airth,  Roy  Stewart^  Far« 
quharwn  of  Monalterye,  Hay  of  Restalrig,  &a 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Arrival  of  Prince  Charles  at  Paris — Meeting  with  his  brother — Reception  at  Fontaine- 
bleau— >He  returns  to  Paris^Admonished  by  his  father  as  to  his  conduct  in  France- 
Charles  retires  to  ATignon— His  joumef  to  Spain— Return  to  Paris — Preliminariet 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle— 'Suspension  of  arms— Charles  and  his  father  protest  against  the 
treaty — Charles  ordered  to  quit  the  French  territories — His  refusal — Ordered  by  his 
father  to  comply — His  arrest — Conducted  out  of  the  French  dominions— Arrival  at 
Avignon. 

As  soon  as  the  French  court  received  intelligence  of  the  return  of  Charles 
to  France,  they  gave  orders  to  fit  up  the  castle  of  St  Antoine  for  his  re<- 
ception.  After  resting  a  day  or  two  at  Morlaiz»  he  set  off  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  October,  (N.  S.*) 
He  was  met  near  Paris  by  his  brother,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  nobility,  who  conducted  him  to  his  appointed  residence.  The 
meeting  between  the  two  brothers,  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  nearly 
three  years,  was  of  a  most  affecting  description,  and  the  persons  who 
were  present  declared  that  they  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a  mov- 
ing scene.  Charles  at  first  sight  did  not  know  Henry,  but  the  latter  at 
once  knew  the  prince,  who  is  described  by  his  brother  as  not  in  the  least 
altered  in  his  appearance  since  he  last  saw  him,  only  that  he  had  <<  grown 
somewhat  broader  and  fatter. ''f 

.  Louis  with  his  court  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
as  Charles  was  impatient  to  see  him,  he  sent  Colonel  Warren  thither 
vrith .  instructions  to  Colonel  0*Bryen,  the  accredited  minister  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George  at  the  court  of  France,  to  request  an  audience* 
Some  difficulties  were  started  at  first  by  the  -French  ministers  on  th^ 
subject  of  this  demand,  but  the  king  at  last  consented  to  see  Charles 
and  his, brother,  but  stipulated  that  they  should  preserve  a  sort  of  in- 

*  It  is  to  be  attended  to,  that  in  alluding  to  Charles's  proceedings  on  the  continent  the 
Kew  Style  is  followed,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  dates  of  all  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Appendix,  written  on  the  continent,  are  those  of  the  same  style.  Conse- 
quently the  letters  of  Charles  and  Colonel  Warren,  written  from  Morlaix,  bear  the  date 
of  10th  October,  1746,  and  not  of  29th  September, 

t  Vide  Letter  in  the  Appendix  from  Henry  to  his  Father,  dated  from  Clichy,  17th 
October,  1746,  taken  from  the  original  among  the  Stuart  Papers. 
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eognito.*  Loub  in  fact  had  become  tired  of  the  war,  aod  that  he  might 
not  widen  the  breaoh  between  him  and  the  court  of  London  by  appear- 
ing to  recognise  the  pretensions  of  the  exiled  family,  he  had  resolved  not 
to  receive  the  sons  of  the  Chevalier  at  his  court  as  princes  of  England. 
James,  who  was  fully  aware  of  this  policy  of  the  French  court,  thus  ar- 
gues the  matter  with  Charles,  who  naturally  felt  indignant  at  the  mode  of 
his  reception ;  ^'  I  am  far  from  saying  but  that  the  king  of  France  might 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  for  you ;  but  after  all,  we  must  consider 
the  vast  expenses  he  is. at  during  the  war,  and  the  system  he  ha^  cer- 
tainly laid  down  to  himself  of  not  treating  you  and  your  brother  as 
princes  of  England,  which  system  I  own  shocked  me  at  first,  and  seems 
preposterous  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs;  but  when  one  considers  the 
uncertainty  of  the  events  of  war,  and  that  if  we  are  not  restored  before 
a  peace,  the  king  of  France  cannot  but  continue  to  acknowledge  the 
elector  of  Hanover  as  king  of  England,  and  by  consequence  treat  as  no 
more  as  princes  of  England ;  we  cannot  but  own  that  it  is  wise  in  him, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  even  kind  to  us,  not  to  expose  himself  and  ns  to 
a  possibility  and  necessity  of  ceasing  to  treat  us  according  to  our  birth, 
after  having  once  done  it."f 

If  Louis  had  been  actuated  by  the  motive  thus  charitably  imputed 
to  him,  the  reasoning  of  James  would  have  been  plausible  enough ;  bat 
Charles,  who  had  both  before  and  during  his  expedition  experieneed  the 
hollowness  of  the  French  policy,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  his&t^er 
bad  formed  an  erroneous  idea  of  Louie's  intentions.  As  by  the  treaty 
of  Fontaiaebleau  be  had  been  recognised  by  that  monarch  as  prince 
r^ent  of  Scotland,  Charles  had  good  reason  to  complai|l  of  the  mode 
in  which  he  was  to  be  received  by  his  most  Christian  majesty ;  but  he 
repressed  hi^  feelings  of  disappointment  on  the  occasion,  and  yielded  to 
a  necessity  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  control.  He  resplved, 
however,  to  neutralize  the  effect  which  his  appearance  at  court  as  a  pri- 
vate peison  might  have  upon  the  people  by  getting  up  a  sj^eadid  equi- 
page, and  proceeding  to  Fontainebleau  in  great  state. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  reception  at  court,  Charles  left 
the  castle  of  St  Antoine,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  friends  in 
eoAcbes  and  on  horseback.  Lonis  Ogilvy,  and  Eieho,  and  Kelly  the 
prince's  secretary,  were  in  the  first  carriage  z%  Charles  himself,  along 
with  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  old  Lochiel,  were  in  the  seccmd ;  two 
pages  richly  dressed  sat  on  the  outside,  and  ten  footmen  in  liveiy  walk- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  coach.     The  third  coach  eoatained  #>ur  gentle- 

*  Letter  from  O'Bryen  to  the  Chevalier,  17th  October,  1746,  in  the  Appendix, 
t  Letter  from  the  Chevalier  to  Charles,  6th  January^  VJiZ-T-Sttuu^t  Paptf* 
\  The  author  of  the  *<  Authentic  Account  of  the  Conduct  pf  the  Youog  CheviOier 
while  in  France,**  print^4  19  I^ondoji,  1749,  sa^s  that  old  Olenbucket  was  In  the  ^ri^ 
coach.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  ji9  Glenbucket  ^id  UQt  mak9  hi9  fi§ffi9fi  /rpm  Scot- 
land till  25th  November,  upwards  of  a  month  ^IlL»f  Charlfos's  firpt  visit  to  4j^f  ¥nt»^ 
court,  and  did  not  reach  France  tiU  spring,  1747.  See  his  letter  tp  gecratvy  £dgar  in 
the  Appendix. 
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ttic^n  6f  the  pHdc^ti  bed-chamber;  aod  ytmng  Lochiel  and  sev^nd  other 
g^iitl^ihen  followed  on  horseback.     The  eorteffe  was  on  the  whole  Tery 
^riand ;  but  Charles  himself  attracted  particnlar  attention  by  the  soperln 
iil?te  of  his  dreds.     His  coat  was  of  roee^coloored  velvet  embroidered 
trith  silver;  and  lined  with  silver  tissne.     His  waistcoat  was  of  rich  gold 
bi-ociide,  with  a  «t)dttgled  fHnge  set  ont  in  scollops*    The  cockade  in  hit 
liaty  ahd  the  bnckles  of  his  shoes,  were  studded  with  diamonds.    The 
Qeofrgfe  at  his  bosom,  and  the  order  of  St  Andrew,  which  he  wore  at 
ctkJ^  of  the  button-holes  of  his  wabtcoat,  were  illustrated  with  large  dia- 
ftionds.     "  In  fine/'  observes  an  enthusiastic  eye-witness,  *'  he  glittered 
all  ovet  like  the  star  which  they  tell  you  appeared  at  his  nativity •** 
I^tOiiis  t^ceived  Charles  with  great  kindness,  and,  embracing  him,  said, 
*^  Mon  tres  chere  Prince,  je  rend  grace  au  Ciel  qui  me  donne  le  plaisir 
exti^etne,  de  tons  arrive  en  bonne  sant^,  apres  tout  de  iatigues  et  de 
dangers.    Vous  avez  fait  voir  que  toutes  les  grands  qualit6s  des  Heros,  el 
d^s  Fhilosophes  se  trouvent  unies  en  vous ;  et  j'espere  qu'nn  de  cet  jours 
irous  receverez  la  recompence  d*un  merite  si  extraordinaire.***  After  re- 
tnaining  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  king,  the  prince  passed  to 
the  apartment  of  the  que^n,  who  welcomed  him  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  goOd-will  and  affection.     He  had  never  been  at  the  court  of 
Fttknce  before,  and  every  person  was  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  a 
]Vrinc<e  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.    In  retiring  from  the  palace, 
the  whole  court  crowded  about  Charles,  and  complimented  him  so  highly 
6p0n  the  ikbie  of  his  exploits,  that  they  could  scarcely  have  testified 
greater  joy  or  expressed  themselves  in  warmer  terms  had  the  dauphin 
himself  been  engaged  in  the  same  dangerous  expedition,  and  returned 
from  it  in  safety .f     Cliarles,  it  is  said,  afterwards  returned  to  the  palace, 
aiid  sapped  with  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family ;  and  all  his  attend- 
ants Were  magnificently  entertained  at  several  tables  which  had  been 
appointed  for  them,  according  to  their  nmk. 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  French  court  towards  Charles  had  been 
deceptive,  yet  it  is  understood  that  Louis  was  not  so  bad  as  his  ministert 
in  this  respedt;  and  besides,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  warm  re- 
gtlit)  for  Chftrles  personally.  It  is  l)elieved  that  Louis  would  have  given 
{yroO&  of  his  esteem  by  embarking  with  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  exiled 

*  *<My  clearest  prince,  I  thank  Heaven  for  the  very  great  pleasure  ft  gives  me  to  see 
you  returned  in  good  health  after  so  many  ftitigues  atid  dfuigers.  You  have  proveA 
timt  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  heroes  and  philosophers  ai-e  united  in  you,  and  1  hope 
that  you  will  one  day  receive  the  reward  of  such  extraordinary  merit." 

f  Authentic  Account,  p.  6.  The  writer  of  this  account,  who  states  that  he  obtained  his 
Infbi^ination  froin  an  eye-witt]tito,says  that  when  Chailes  arrived  at  Paris,  he  eould  not  be 
pHitBiled  upoii  to  take  any  rofireshment,  but  instantly  proeeeded  to  VersaiUes  to  see  tht 
king,  and  that  though  Louis  was  at  that  time  engag^  in  council  on  some  affairs  of  im- 
portance, he  immediately  quitted  it  to  receive  him.  He  then  relates  the  interview  as 
above  stated,  and  thisn  says  that  Charles  was  i^teiwards  publidy  received  at  Fontaine- 
til«aii  in  the  character  of  the  Prihoe  regtont  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  first  time  that  Charles  met  Louis  after  his  return  to  France 
1^  at  Fontainebleaiiy  and  it  It  equaUy  celtein  that  be  wtt  neier  recognised  at  oourt  as  a 
British  prince. 
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family;  but  he  was  controlled  by  his  ministers,  who  certainly  never 
were  serious  in  their  professions.    Of  the  sincerity  of  the  queen,  however, 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubU     She  and  Charles's  mother  had  passed 
many  of  their  juvenile  years  together,  and  had  contracted  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  each  other,  which  had  remained  unaltered  during  the  life 
of  the  latter.     In  Charles  she  now  beheld  the  favourite  son  of  her  late 
friend,  whom  he  strongly  resembled,  and  she  looked  upon  him  with  a 
maternal  -tenderness,  which  was  enhanced  by  the  reputation  of  his  ex- 
ploits, and  the  knowledge  of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured.     Whenever 
he  came  to  court  she  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  him'  for  whole  hours 
together,  during  which  she  would  make  him  relate  his  adventures  to  her 
and  the  ladies  aipouud  her,  all  of  whom  were  frequently  bathed  in  tears 
at  the  affecting  recital. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  at  Fontainebleau  Charles  wrote 
a  letter  to  Louis  requesting  the  honour  of  a  private  audience  on  the 
subject  of  his  affairs,  which  appears  to  have  been  granted,  as  three  days 
thereafter,  namely,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  prince  requested 
another  interview  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  into  the  king's  own  hands 
a  short  memoir  in  relation  to  his  affairs.*  Unable  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory answer,  Charles  left  Fontainebleau,  and  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  brother  at  Clichy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  His  com- 
pany was  much  sought  after  by  the  fashionable  circles  of  that  gay 
metropolis,  but  he  kept  himself  comparatively  retired.  He  appeared 
at  the  opera  for  the  first  time  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  and  was 
received  by  the  audience  with  clapping  of  hands,  which  continued 
till  the  commencement  of  the  opera,  and  was  renewed  at  the  conclu- 
sion.f 

From  Clichy  Charles  despatched  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  king  of 
Spain  on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  his  father.  He  stated  that  no  per- 
son had  greater  reason  than  he  had  to  regret  such  an  event,  as  that 
monarch  had  always  given  him  important  tokens  of  his  friendship,  and 
particularly  during  his  stay  in  Scotland.  He  flattered  himself  that  this 
friendship  would  be  hereditary  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  that 
the  latter  would  continue  the  same  good  intentions  towards  him  which 
the  late  king  had  entertained,  and  that  he  would  give  him  such  aid  as 
he  might  judge  proper  for  recovering  the  just  rights  of  his  family,  and 
establishing  a  firm  alliance  between  the  two  crowns.:]: 

Though  surrounded  by  men  of  integrity,  who  had  suffered  proscrip* 
tion  for  his  sake,  Charles  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  any  of  them 
in  bis  difficulties,  nor  to  have  honoured  them  with  the  least  share  of  his 
confidence.     Shortly  after  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  to  his  tutor, 

*  Both  these  letters  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Letter  from  O'Bryen  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  Slst  October,  1746,  among  Uie 
Stuart  Papers,  Appendix. 

t  See  this  letter  in  the  Appendix,  taken  from  the  original  draught  in  CharleaPt  own 
hand  among  the  Stuart  Papers. 
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Thomas  Sheridan,  who,  after  escaping  to  Franee,  had  repaired  to 
Rome,  requesting  him  to  join  him  at  Paris,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
availed  himself  of  the  equivocal  services  of  George  KeOy.  Sir  Thomas» 
however,  saw  Charles  no  more,  having  died  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
his  pupil's  letter.  Charles  then  adopted*  Kelly  as  his  confident,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  every  way  unworthy  of  such  a  mark  of 
distinction.* 

Some  time  after  Charleses  return  to  Paris,  Louis  removed  his  court 

*  Of  the  unlimited  confidence  which  these  two  faTOurites  enjoyed  with  Chariet  the 
Stuart  Papers  afford  abundant  proofs.    Sheridan  in  fact  directed  every  thing  when  Charlee 
was  In  Scotland,  and  it  was  solely  owing  to  his  aventon  to  a  hiU  eampatgn^^the  latlgoe  of 
which  he  said  he  oould  not  endure,— that  Loid  George  Murray  could  not  prevail  upon 
Charles  to  desist  from  engaging  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden ;  yet  so  great  was 
the  ascendancy  which  Sir  Thomas  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  Charles,  that  the  ruin- 
ous result  which  ensued  did  not  in  the  least  weaken  it    Writing  to  Secretary  Edgar, 
from  Clichy  on  6th  November,  1740,  Charles  obserres,  <'  I  say  nothing  to  Sir  Thomas, 
because  I  am  in  hopes  he  is  already  set  out  for  to  join  me.    My  waiting  on  him  gif  ea  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  though  I  have  a  rery  good  opinion  of  Kelly,  and  must  do 
him  the  justice  of  saying  I  am  Tory  well  pleased  with  him;  yet  neither  he,  or  any  body 
else  much  less,  I  would  absolutely  trust  in  my  secrets  as  I  would  Sir  Thomas,  which  oo- 
casions  in  me  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  labour.'*    Three  days  before  thi%  Sheridan  had 
written  a  letter  to  Charles  from  Albano,  congratulating  him  on  his  arrival,  in  which 
he  says,  <*  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Royal  Highness  with  representing  to  you  the  cruel 
anxieties  under  which  I  have  laboured  ever  since  the  unfortunate  day  that  tore  me  from 
your  presence."    Edgar  announced  Sheridan's  death  to  Charles  in  a  letter  dated  2d  De- 
cember, 1746,  and  sent  along  with  it  all  the  papers  found  in  Sir  Thomas's  repositories 
having,  relation  ip  the  Prince  or  his  afihirs,  among  which  was  a  sketch  of  a  dying  speech 
which  Sir  Thomas  had  prepared  in  case  he  had  been  taken  and  executed.    Alluding 
to  the  difficultes  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  demise  of  Sheridan,  Clwries  thus  wrote 
to  Edgar  from  Paris  on  16th  January,  1747,  **  Now  that  my  old  friend  Sir  Thomas 
fa  dead,  I  am  at  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  being  obliged  to  write  every  thing  of  consequence 
with  my  own  hand,  and  Hicks  (the  assumed  name  for  Kelly  in  Edgar's  Icey,}  not  en- 
tering in  business  with  me,  because,  as  I  suppose,  he  talces  it  amiss  that  I  do  not  tell  him 
every  thing  that  any  body  may  tell  me,  it  being  my  rule  to  be  exact  in  keeping  every 
body's  secret ;  and  if  I  did  not  do  so  I  would  not  be  trusted  by  several  people.     I  found 
Hicks  so  much  out  of  humour  that  my  tenderness  for  him  obliged  me  to  tell  him  some-r 
thing,  but  under  the  greatest  tie  of  secrecy,  which  I  do  not  doubt  he  will  keep."    Dr 
Xing  insinuates,  from  the  ignorance  of  Charles,  that  Sheridan  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
English  government;  but  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  favourite  te 
belieTe  him  guilty  of  such  baseness  without  direct  proofs  of  his  criminality.    The  Do&> 
tor's  words  are:  "  His  (CharWs)  governor  was  a  protestant,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  pur* 
posely  neglected  his  education,  of  which,  it  is  surmised,  he  made  a  merit  to  the  English 
ministry ;  for  he  was  always  supposed  to  be  their  pensioner.     The  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
the  author  of  Cyrus,  was  Prince  Charies's  preceptor  for  about  a  year;  but  a  court  fac^ 
tlon  removed  him."    The  ilUterateness  of  Charles  is  very  perceptible  in  his  ignoranes 
of  the  orthography  of  French  and  English.     Both  in  style  and  orthography  they  oq»* 
trast  most  unfavourably  with  those  of  his  father,  whose  epistolary  .correspondence  cannot 
ihil  to  give  the  reader  a  favourable  idea  of  his  literary  acquirements.    Though  James 
appears  to  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas,  yet  after  his  death  he  complained 
bitterly  to  Charles,  in  a  long  and  very  interesting  letter,  (that  of  Sd  February,  1747,  ix^ 
tihe  Appendix,)  of  the  conduct  of  the  favourite,  and  in  general  of  the  other  persons  who 
obtained  the  Prince's  confidence*    It  was  James's  deliberate  conviction  that  their  object 
was  to  corrupt  Charles^  by  withdrawing  him  from  his  *  duty  to  God  in  the  first  places  and 
to  him  in  the  second  1"    The  sequel  of  Charles's  unfortunate  history  seems  to  oonftnhi 
this  opinion.    A  most  unfavourable  sketch  of  the  character  of  Kelly,  the  new  favourite, 
is  given  by  Father  Mylee  Maodonell,  his  own  relative,  for  which  see  the  Father's  letter 
to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  4th  May,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 
Ill*  3  A 
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fro«>  FonUia^Ueau  to  Vert  allies,  vb^re  the  pvinoe  aod  hb  brotber  met 
with  a  eord&al  reeeption  from  the  loyal  famfly  and  the  penom  abo«t  t\» 
pourt,  bat  CharWa  could  not  obtain  am^  diatinct  pledge  of  auppiMrt*  TUs 
result  was  anticipated  by  bis  fiitber,  who  had  a  just  perc^(H»  i^  tbe 
policy  of  France  ia  his  regards.  ^'  I  am  afraid/*  says  James  to  the  i»rinea» 
**  that  yo«  will  hi^ve  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  court  of  Franeo, 
and  that  yon  will  not  have  less  need  of  courage  and  fortitude  in  beftrtog 
and  suffering  in  that  country  than  you  had  in  acting  in  Britain."  Ap- 
prehensive of  the  impetuosity  of  Charles's  temper,  he  most  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  conduct  himself  with  patience  and  prudence*  and 
warned  him  of  the  eoosequeaces  which  might  ensue  by  adoptii^  adiffier- 
ent  course.*  This  admonition,  however,  was  thrown  away  upon  Charles. 
Resolved  to  put  the  sincerity  of  the  French  court  to  the  test,  Charles 
presented  a  memorial  to  Louis  on  the  state  of  his  affairs.  In  this  paper 
he  drew  the  attention  of  the  French  king  to  ScoHand,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  on  the  eve  of  destruction ;  and  he  stated,  that  as  the  govern- 
ment appeared  resolved  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  it  was 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  discontent  of  tbe  nation  would  be  gene- 
ral, and  that  if  he  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  another  enterprise  tbe 
number  of  his  adherents  would  be  tripled.  He  also  stated  that  he  would 
be  deceiving  his  most  Christian  majesty  were  he  to  say  that  he  coaM 
again  subdue  Scotland  after  his  friends  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  if 
the  opportunity  was  then  lost  the  king  of  France  might  for  ever  re* 
noance  any  expected  aid  to  his  arms  by  a  revolution  in  that  oomitry, — 
that  he  had  always  had  numerous  partisans  in  Scotland,  though  he  had 
never  had  a  sufficient  supply  either  of  money,  provisionsi  or  regular  troops^ 
and  that  if  he  had  been  well  provided  with  only  one  of  these  three  helps^ 
he  would  still  have  been  master  of  Scotland,,  and  probably  also  of  Eng- 
land,— that  if  he  had  had  three  thousand  regular  troops  he  would  have 
penetrated  into  England  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  and 
as:  George  11.  was  then  absent  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  English 
troops  in  Flanders,  he  could  have  marched  to  London  without  opposi- 
tioi^, — that  bad  he  been  supplied  with  provisions  he  could  have  pursued 
General  Hawfey  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  destroyed  aH  his  army, 
which  was  the  flower  of  the  British  troops.  Finally,  that  if  he  had  re* 
ceived  two  mouths  earlier  only  the  half  of  the  money  wbieh  bis  miyesly 
had  sent  him,  he  would  have  fought  the  duke  of  Cumberland  od  equal 
terms,  and  he  would  certainly  have  beaten  him,  since  with  four  thou* 
sand  men  only  he  had  kept  victory  in  suspense^  though  opposed  l^  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand.  Having  thus  stated  the  causes  to  w^ieh 
the  failure  of  his  expedition  was  owing,  Charles  proposed  that  Louis 
should  furnish  an  army  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  which  hs 
^ated  he  would  employ  uaeftilly  for  their  mutual  interests^  which  he  coa* 
sidered  inseparable.^ 

•  X^«tl«r  tgmtk  Uie  CSiMrattw  t»  Chaiiefl,  of  ad  NoTemben  1748^  in  Un  Appendix, 
t  There  are  two  copies  of  this  moMoIr  anoog  the  Semrt  IVipm^     One  of  them  wriW 
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Oliariei  appears  to  hare  oooduoted  liimsslfy  hitherto^  with  great  mo- 
'^•Katioii ;  but  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  demand  ibr  troops,  he  grew 
wioleai  and  imperious.     The  French  ministry  had,  by  order  of  Loais» 
IprauEited  a  sum  of  sizty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  lirres  Ibr  the  relief  of 
•«ieh  of  Charles's  adherents  as  had  arrived  in  Franoe»*  and  Louis  himsdf 
jN>w^  offered  him  a  pension  svitable  to  his  rank ;  but  he  refused  to  accept 
Off  it*    James,  who  was  fully  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  Charles's 
b^wviour,  thus  expostulates  with  him :«— ^'  By  the  way,  what  you  say 
in.  xelatkm  to  Cardinal  Tencin,  I  am  afraid  you  may  have  mistaken  his 
meaning,  and  that  you  may  have  taken  for  his  entering  into  your  senti* 
aments,  a  certain  respectful  silence  in  not  contradicting  them  t  and  the 
truth  isy  I  dread  your  teling  severely  one  day  the  consequence  of  your 
pffyesent  conduct  towards  the  court  of  France ;  for  although,  on  acconnt 
of  the  obligations  they  owe  you,  they  may,  out  of  a  certain  pradencs 
Aiid  policy  dissemble  for  a  time,  yet  by  gaining  the  tlUwill  of  those 
s^nisters,  and  by  carrying  things  too  high,  you  will  sooner  or  later  oer* 
tlunly  feel  the  had  effects  of  it;  whereas,  had  you  received  what  the 
king  of  France  lately  offered  you,  it  was  still  putting  yourself  in  the 
possession  of  feding  the  effects  of  his  generosity,  and  you  would  have 
probably  got  much  more  in  time  in  some  shape  or  another/'  f    Count 
D*Argenson  also  was  very  complaisant  to  Charies ;  but  James  cautioned 
him  not  to  infer  therefrom,  that  his  conduct  was  approved  of  by  that 
ttinister.     "  For  my  part»"  says  he,  **  I  am  persuaded  he  is  a  very  good 
friend  to  us ;  but  you  must  not  flatter  yourself,  nor  infer  from  general 
etqpressions  or  civilities  feom  any  of  those  miaistersi  that  yoor  present 
ooMduct  towards  them  can  either  be  agreeable  to  them  or  their  master, 
fer  it  cannot  but  be  displeasing  to  them ;  and  though  they  may  bear 
with  it  for  a  time  even  out  of  a  certain  policy  and  decency  after  all  that 
is  past,  yet  it  is  impossible  but  that  sooner  or  later  you  must  feel  the 
bad,  and  very  bad  effects  of  it,  and  you  give  by  it  but  too  natural  and 
too  reasonable  a  handle  to  those  who  don't  wish  our  cause  well,  to  op- 
pose the  king  of  France  making  any  new  attempt  in  our  favour  by  re* 
presenting  to  him  your  present  conduct  as  a  mark  of  your  sentiments 
towards  France  and  the  French,  who  might  have  little  to  expect  feom 
you  at  home,  since  you  behave  towards  them  with  so  much  Aaiitetir  and 
ind^rence  when  you  are  amongst  them  and  depend  on  them,  whereas, 
had  you  accepted,  or  should  you  accept  the  pension  which  was  offsred 
you,   and  carry  yourself  towards  all  those  ministers  with  a  certain 
civility  and  attention  which  may  show  your  confidence  in  them,  we 
may* reasonably  hope  the  best  from  them  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
For  my^part,  I  see  nothing  mean  or  unbecoming  you  in  this  conduct, 

ten  In  th«  finit  petwn,  mi  holograph  of  the  prince.  Is  titled,  '*  Memoir  ts  ye  F.  k.  from 
im:  of  lOth  Nov.  1746/  Ti»e  other  is  titled,  *  Anden  Project  de  Mdmoire/  and  i9  writttii 
ill  the  third  person.    Both  are  in  the  Appendix. 

*  Statements  showing  the  division  of  this  monej',  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Letter  from  the  Chevalier  to  Charles,  6th  January,  17*7.— -S^teAr*  Papers, 
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■nd  if  you  eipect  any  good  from  them,  you  must,  out  of  necessity,  oof 
of  prudence  and  policy,  submit  to  it,  for  we  cannot  hope  to  get  taaj 
good  from  them  by  haughtiness  and  dryness.  In  our  situation  we  must 
not  expect  that  the  French,  or  any  other  prince  upon  his  throne,  should 
be  the  first  to  seek  us.  You  see,  by  woeful  experience,  that,  without 
foreign  assistance,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  we  can  ever  go  home  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  behoves  you  much  to  make  the  proper  advances 
lor  that  purpose  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  well  as  that  of  France,  and 
that  you  should  neglect  nothing  to  cultivate  the  friendship,  and  obtain 
the  assistance  of  these  two  courts."  * 

Waiting  upwards  of  two  months,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  his  me- 
morial, Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  Louis  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  the  favours  his  majesty  had  granted  to  his  com* 
panions  in  misfortune,  which  he  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  his  majesQ^ 
generosity  towards  his  family ;  he  stated  that  his  object  in  coming  to  the 
court  of  France  was  to  propose  a  plan  of  an  expedition,  which  would  be 
much  more  advantageous  for  both  parties  than  the  former ; — that  this 
object  alone  oecupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  that  every  other  step  which 
had  been  proposed  to  the  king  of  France  to  promote  his  personal  inter- 
ests,  had  been  done  without  his  sanction.  He  then  informed  his  majesty, 
that  having  given  him  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition  he 
wished,  without  receiving  any  answer  to  his  application,  he  would  feel 
himself  obliged,  in  his  own  justification,  to  intimate  the  result  to  his 
friends,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  for 
them ; — that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  at  that  time  to  present  to  his 
majesty  a  suitable  acknowledgment  for  the  favours  he  had  received  from 
him ;  but  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  one  day  in  a  condition  to  give 
proofs  thereof; — ^that,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  he  believed  he 
would  fail  in  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  faithful  subjects  of  his  father,  if,  by 
occupying  himself  at  Paris  with  his  own  personal  concerns,  he  should 
flatter  them  with  the  vain  and  distant  hope  of  seeing  him  again  at  their 
head ; — ^that  the  only  hope  he  now  had  was  in  their  fidelity ;  and  since 
he  had  had  the  happiness  of  proving  their  zeal  and  afiection,  he  would 
endeavour  to  preserve  both  by  supporting  them  in  any  attempt  they 
might  make  to  shake  off  the  yoke ; — and  that  he  could  not  avoid  inform* 
ing  his  majesty,  that,  notwithstanding  the  bad  success  of  his  enterprise, 
he  had  just  received  offerings  of  condolence  full  of  affection,  and  the  most 
disinterested  advice  on  the  part  of  his  friends  in  England,  through  a  per- 
son of  distinction  who  had  lately  arrived  in  France,  charged  with  instme- 
tions  to  that  effect  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  as  he  could  not  appear 
in  the  way  in  which  he  was  persuaded  his  majesty  wished  in  his  own  heart 
to  see  him,  he  would  retire  to  some  place  where  his  present  condition 
would  be  of  less  consequence,  and  where  he  would  be  always  ready  to 
concur  with  the  king  of  France  in  such  steps  as  might  coi^tribute  to 

*  Letter  from  the  CheYulier  to  Charles,  80th  January,  \7i7. -^Stucart  Paptn^ 
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his  g:loiy,  and  the  rcfltonitioD  of  hit  (amily  to  their  jast  rigbtty  Rod  ho 
tmsted  his  majesty  would  approve  of  his  resolation.  He  added,  that  if» 
during  his  aUsence,  the  king  of  France  should  find  it  convenient  to  think 
seriously  of  another  expedition,  he  would  immediately  return  to  the 
eonrt  on  being  informed  of  his  majesty's  wish,  and  that,  in  the  mean* 
tiiiie»  lie  would  appoint  a  person  at  Paris  who  had  his  entire  confidence 
to  negotiate  in  his  behalf  with-  the  king  of  France  and  hia  ministers.* 

A.8  neither  Louis  nor  his  ministers  had  any  intention  of  entering  into 
Charies's  views,  they  must  have  been  well  pleased  with  his  determina* 
tlon  to  retire  from  Paris,  where  his  presence  had  become  exceedingly 
annoying ;  but  some  of  his  adherents  regarded  such  a  step  with  different 
feelings,  as  they  thought  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  his  interests* 
A.moDg  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  thb  resolution,  was 
yonng  Lochiel.     No  man  was  more  firmly  bent'  upon  another  attempt 
than  this  high-minded  chief,  and  instead  of  thinking  with  Charies,  that 
no   expedition  should  be  undertaken  without  a  large  force,  he  was  for 
accepting  any  succours  that  could  be  obtained.     Some  time  after  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Chevalier  de 
St  George,  in  which  he  represented  to  him  that  the  misfortunes  which 
had  befallen  his  cause,  though  great,  were  not  irretrievable,  provided 
timely  measures  were  adopted  for  checking  the  depopulating  system 
which  the  English  government  seemed  to  have  adopted.     He  stated 
that  the  ruin  of  the   Scottish  adherents  of  the  exiled  family  would 
dispirit  their  friends  in  England  so  much,  that  a  restoration  would 
hecome  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  and  that,  at  best,  it 
could  only  be  effected  by  an  army  superior  to  all  the  forces  of  the 
government ;  whereas,  if  ten  regiments  only  were  landed  in  Scotland 
before  the  Highlands  were  depopulated,  not  the  Highlanders  merely, 
but  all  other  Scotchmen  of  spirit  would  unite  in  their  support,  and  give 
so  much  employment  to  the  troops  of  the  government,  that  the  English 
Jacobites  might,  with  little  assistance,  be  in  a  condition  to  shake  off  the 
yoke.     He,  therefore,  advised  the  Chevalier  to  accept  of  whatever  suc- 
cours might  be  offered.     Acting  upon  principles  of  the  purest  disinter- 
estedness, Lochiel  was  opposed  to  every  proposal  which  Imight  seem  to 
imply  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  when  in« 
formed  by  Charles  that  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  French  court 
for  a  regiment  to  Lord  Ogilvy,  he  told  him  that  he  disapproved  of  it,  as 
auch  an  application  might  make  the  court  of  France  regard  the  affairs 
of  the  exiled  family  to  be  more  desperate  than  they  really  were,  and 
might  prevent  them  from  granting  a  body  of  troops  for  a  new  expedi<r 
tion.     Charles  seemed  to  concur  in  this  view ;  but  Lord  Ogilvy  having 
obtained  a  regiment,  Charles  proposed  to  ask  one  for  Lochiel  also.    He 

•  Letter  from  Charles  to  Louis,  12th  January,  1747,  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  Stuart 
Papers.  Sir  James  Stewart  appears  to  hare  been  the  person  Charles  intended  to  ap» 
point,  as  there  is  a  draught  of  a  commission  in  his  hand-writing  among  these  papers, 
bearing  the  date  of  89th  December,  1746,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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•bjeetsdy  however,  to  tlie  application  bein^  laadey  and  told  his  royal 
htghaest  that  Lord  (^iivy,  or  otfaera,  might  incliae  to  inake  a  figure  in 
Francei  bat  that  his  ambttion  was  co  serve  his  coantiy»  or  perish  with 
it*  Charles  remariLed  that  he  was  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
forward  his  cause ;  and  persisting  in  his  resolmtion  to  procure  a  fegt- 
«ent  for  his  &ithful  friend,  Lochtel  consented  to  accept  of  it  if  obtained, 
from  reject  to  the  prince,  though  he  declared  his  determination  to 
share  the  fote  of  the  people  he  had  undone,  and  if  they  were  to  be 
sacr^ced  to  the  vengeance  of  the  government,  to  fall  along  with  them.* 
Lochiel  now  endeavoured  to  persuade  Charles  to  remain  at  Paria>  and 
veproseated  to  him  the  bad  consequences  that  might  ensue  to  his  a&ira 
by  retiring ;  but  hb  reiBolution  was  fixed. 

Charles  had  in  fiict  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
his  retirement  to  Avignon,  whither  he  announced  his  intention  to  pro*- 
oeed,  was  a  mere  blind  to  conceal  his  dedgn  from  the  court  of  Franoe. 
The  Chevalier,  desirous  in  the  present  posture  of  his  afiairs  of  paying 
his  court  to  his  Catholic  miyesty,  had  been,  for  some  time,  apfHyin^  ftur 
permission  to  send  his  youngest  son  to  %iain.  He  announced  his  in* 
tonticm  to  Charies,  and  stated  that  he  considered  it  would  be  for  hia  in- 
terest, that  while  one  of  his  sons  was  in  France,  the  other  should  be  a 
Spain.f  He  also  thus  notified  his  design  to  Henry :  ^  You  must  not 
be  angry  with  me  for  being  about  a  project  which  will  necessarily  part 
you  fiK>m  your  brother  for  some  time ;  and  it  is  to  get  leave  for  yea  to 
go  into  Spain,  for  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  our  fiunily  cumI 
your  personal  advantage,  that  you  should  go  thither  m  the  present 
juncture,  and  I  own  I  am  so  fond  o^  and  intent  upon  this  idea,  that  I 
am  impatient  to  see  it  put  in  execution,  and,  therefore,  I  have  taken 
measures,  that  if  permission  be  granted,  Mr  O'Bryen  should  be  imoftfr. 
diately  informed  of  it  directly  from  Spain,  so  that  when  he  may  receive 
such  an  answer  from  them,  I  would  have  you  part  immediately  for  that 
country  without  waiting  for  any  further  instructions  or  directions  from 
we."  i 

When  James  felt  so  uneasy  in  reference  to  Charies's  deportment  to* 
wards  the  French  ministry,  as  to  write  hhn  repeated  remonstrances  on  dn 
subject,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  gratified  at  hb  re- 
solution to  retire  to  Avigncm,  more  particularly  as  the  ChevaUer's  agents 
at  Paris,  who  had  been  discarded  by  Charles,  would  have  probably  re* 
gained  the  little  influence  they  had  with  the  French  court;  but  James 
Was  equally  disappointed  with  the  prince's  friends  at  Paris  at  Charles's 
determination.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  prince  in  answer  to 
one  from  the  Is^tter,  dated  the  twenty»fh«t  of  January,  stating  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  to  Avignon,  James  stated  the  great  coticem  which  he  felt* 

*  Letter  from  Lochie)  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  of  10th  January,  1747,  in  the 
Appendis,  from  the  original  among  the  Stufcrt  Papers, 
f  Letter  from  the  Cheralier  to  Prince  Chariee,  J 3th  Janimry,  1747>  in  Uio  Apymdifc 
ir  lietter  to  Prince  Henry,  «3d  January,  1747,  among  the  Stuait  Pspen. 
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al  &  step  of  wkich  be  ooiiM  not  eomprehead  th*  awiningy  and  tkaft  o^ 
thiiiSs  in  km  opinioot  eoold  josftify  it  but  a  feiolatioii  on  th*  part  of  tha 
kittg  of  France  not  to  aUow  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom.* 

Charlea  left  Pans  for  Avignon  about  the  end  of  January,  •etenteen 

Imndred  and  forty-Bevcn*    During  hie  stay  at  Paris,  he  had  erineed  n 

lamdaUe  anxiety  to  mitigate  the  eulferingi  of  hie  companions  in  mi^ 

fortauiQ  by  acts  of  kindness ;  bat  there  was  one  among  than  who  met 

with  neither  sjrmpathy  nor  gratitude  at  his  hands.     This  was  Lotd 

George  Murray,  who  had  sacrificed  mcnre  for  him  than  any  other  im^ 

"vidua!  then  living.     Aware  of  this  feeling  of  Chariee  towards  him.  Lord 

G^Qtge  did  net  visit  Paris  on  his  arrival  in  Holland  in  December ;  bol^ 

after  some  stay,  proceeded  to  Rome  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Chevalier 

de  St  George.     Charles,  however,  appears  to  have  expected  him  at 

Pttri^  i  and  in  the  event  of  his  arrival  tfa^re  during  his  absence,  he  left 

written  instructioQs  with  his  brother  Henry,  to  do  every  thing  in  his 

pQw^r  to  get  him  arrested  and  committed  to  prison^f 

Shortly  after  Charles's  departure,  his  brother,  Henry,  received  a  no» 
tification  from  his  lather,  of  his  intention  to  send  him  to  Spain.  He  im- 
HM^iately  sent  a  copy  of  the  Chevalier's  letter  to  Charles,  and  stated 
Ilia  regret  at  the  prospect  of  being  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  his 
brother;  but  instead  of  thanking  him  for  this  kind  expression  of  his 
fedittga,  Charles  returned  him  a  very  petulant  answer.  He  informed 
k,  while  in  Scotland,  he  had  formed  a  design  of  going  to  the  court 


•  Lettf  r  ficam  tha  ChcvaUtr  to  Chsrioi,  17th  Pcbrusry,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

f  This  circumsUBce,  bo  disf^racciful  to  the  memory  of  CharleB^  is  mentioned  in  s  letter 
from  Prince  Henry  to  his  father,  dated,  Pari%  dOth  January,  1747,  under  the  signature 
•r  JoM  Peterson,  a  name  semetimee  assumed  by  Henry,  when  corresponding  in  dpher. 
The  orifinsi  letter  ie  ameng  tlw  Stoail  Papeie  in  the  poasesden  of  bis  Mi^esty. 

Iiord  George's  arrival  at  Eome  was  announced  to  Charles  by  the  Chevalier,  in  a  letter 
dated,  2lst  March,  1747.  The  following  extract  (taken  from  the  original  draught  in  the 
tame  eolleetlon,)  places  James's  character  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view:  '*  I  must 
toQ  ypii  Ihst  I  was  much  surprised  t'other  dny  at  the  arrival  ef  Lord  George  Murray  fit 
tlrfs  place.  After  having  absconded  many  months  in  Scetbind^  he  found  means  to  eeme 
to  Holland,  and  from  thence  by  Venice  here.  By  what  Bramston,  (the  corresponding 
name  of  O' Sullivan,)  says,  I  mil  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  not  been  pleased  with  him, 
but  tho*  1  questioned  firainston  much  about  him,  yet  I  own  I  don^t  see  any  motive  to 
suspect  his  fidelity  and  loyalty.  People  may  have  an  odd,  and  even  a  wrong  way  of 
thinking,  and  may  even  fail  in  something  towards  ourselves,  but  may  be  men  of  honour 
and  henesty  with  all  that ;  so  that  considering  his  birth,  and  the  figure  he  made  in  yeur 
sewtee«  and  that  yoa  had  never  writ  to  ma  about  him  yonrseli^  1  thought  it  would  be  very 
wrong  io  ma  not  t^  receive  him  with  all  kindness,  and  even  distinction.  I  dont  know 
how  l<nig  he  will  stay  here^  or  how  he  proposes  to  dispose  of  himself^  bat  I  nnderstand  he 
has  a  mind  to  bring  over  his  lady,  and  to  live  privately  wHh  her  in  seme  reHred  place. 
^•  is  pnhUcly  hereii  for  he  haa  no*  measnrss  to  heep;  and  i  anost  do  Um  the  justioe  to 
say  that  he  never  speaks  of  yott  but  with,  great  raspedr  and  even  eloge.  He  t^  me  ha 
bad  left  Lord  Marischal  at  Venice  aa  well  as  Lord  £3che :  he  says  the  last  was  endeav- 
ynring  to  make  his  peace  with  the  BngUeh  government^  but  that  Iw  does  not  believe  he 
will  succeed,  and  that  he  thinks  of  staying  in  Italy  till  he  sees  the  success  of  his  endeav^ 
ours.  I  remarked  he  brought  me  no  message  from  hinfe."  See  alee  the  letters  in  the 
Appendix  from  the  Chevalter  to  Charles  ef  Sfitk  Apri^and  M  and  9th  May,  1747,  oopied 
also  from  the  oFiginal  copies  in  the  same  collection.  AU  ef  theaa,  as  fMras  they  labto 
to  LoM  George,  will  be  road  with  pleasnre,  buis  pavtifcuftarly  the  inC» 
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4d  Spain  himaelf,  and  that  he  had  left  Paris  with  that  intention,' 
lutYing  resolved  to  make  the  journey,  he  had  not  asked  leave  from  his 
fiUher  for  fear  of  being  refused,— and  that  he  intended  to  go  and  return 
with  all  imaginable  privacy.  He  then  stated  that  he  would  despatch 
O'SuUivan  to  inform  his  fiither  of  his  design,  and  to  inform  him  of  every 
•tep  he  had  taken  since  he  had  come  to  France.  He  therefore  entreated 
Henry,  by  all  the  ties  of  brotherly  affection,  and  by  the  regard  whidi 
he  bad  for  the  success  of  the  caase',  not  to  start  from  Paris  though  he 
•hottld  get  leave,  until  the  result  of  Charles's  journey  was  known.  In 
conclusion,  he  requested  him  to  confide  the  secret  of  his  journey  to  the 
king  of  France  upon  receipt  of  his  next  letter,  and  to  represent  to  Louis 
that  he  had  suddenly  taken  the  resolution  of  making  a  journey  to  Spain 
after  his  arrival  at  Avignon.  Henry,  whose  character  was  extremely  mild 
and  conciliating,  stated,  in  reply,  that  he  had  communicated  *'  the  king's 
letter*'  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  received  it,  and  that  his  province  in  that, 
as  in  every  thing  else,  was  blind  obedience ;  but  he  observed,  that  his 
&ther  could  not  foresee  Charles's  resolution,  and  that  if  his  going  to  Spain 
would  change  the  system  Charles  seemed  to  have  proposed  to  himself,  he 
would  not  make  use  of  any  leave  he  might  obtain  without  receiving  fiw- 
ther  orders,  which,  he  was  convinced,  would  be  to  remain  at  Paris,  when- 
ever his  father  knew  of  Charles's  determination  to  proceed  to  Spain.^ 

Accompanied  by  Kelly,  Dr  Cameron,  and  two  or  three  domestics, 
Charles  left  Avignon  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  reached  Bar- 
celona on  the  twenty-second  of  that  month,  whence  he  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  Caravajal  the  Spanish  minister,  announcing  his  arrival  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  hb  Catholic  majesty,  and  inclosing  a  letter  to  the  king,  request- 
ing permission  to  come  to  Madrid  to  pay  his  respects.f  His  request 
being  granted,  Charles  repaired  to  Madrid ;  but  his  reception  appears 
to  have  been  cold  and  formal,  and  he  did  not  even  see  the  queen-dow- 
ager, whom  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  meet4  Alluding  to  this 
visit,  the  Chevalier  observes  to  Charles,  <<  I  am  much  more  concerned 
than  surprised  you  had  not  a  better  reception  in  Spain ;  but  I  am  in 
hopes  your  going  thither  will  be  of  no  ill  consequence,  provided  you 
manage  your  matters  in  a  proper  manner  on  your  return  to  Paris."§ 

In  a  memoir  which  Charles  presented  to  Caravajal  on  the  sixth  of 

•  See'  Henry's  letter  of  Sd  February,  1747,  Charles's  answer  of  the  9tb,  and  Henry% 
reply  of  the  15th,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  hb 
Majesty.  Charles  despatched  O' Sullivan  to  Home  as  he  proposed,  and,  as  his  fiuher  had 
often  complained  that  Charles  kept  him  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  of  his  affairs^  he  aa- 
thorixed  O* Sullivan  by  way  of  placdto  to  communicate  all  he  knew  on  the  sulgecL  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  commission  granted  by  Charles  to  O'SuUivan,  as  copied  from 
a  draught  in  Secretary  KeUy's  hand*wriling  among  the  Stuart  Papers : 

«<  I  do  hereby  authorize  Mr  O'SulHvan  to  declare  openly  and  without  the  least  psserw 
to  the  king  every  thing  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge,  either  in  Franos  or  SwUlaiii  to 
fetation  to  my  affiiirb 

•«  AviavoN,  Febmary  14tb,  17#7." 

f  Vide  the  letter  to  Caranual,  in  the  Appendix.     Slvart  Pdpgn. 

t  Vide  the  letter  from  Charles  to  the  Queen-dowager,  in  the  Appendfab    IM, 

S  Letter  to  Charles^  17th  April,  1747,  in  the  Appendix;     Ibid, 
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Xtfarcb^  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  Spanbh  coart»  he  requested,  Imo, 
^lO  be  informed  in  the  event  of  the  king  of  France  agreeing  to  fit  out  an 
^OEpedition  in  his  fiirour  what  aid  his  Catholic  majesty  would  contribute 
In  its  support  2dOf  He  required  that  thirty  thousand  fusils,  and  ten 
^ousand  sabres  should  be  set  apart  for  his  use  in  a  convenient  place,  in 
order  that  when  occasion  required  he  might  obtain  them  at  once  in  a 
^uiet  manner,  dtio,  That  two  or  three  small  ships  should  be  got  ready 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  loaded  with  grain,  to  be  sent  to  Scotland  under 
the  charge  of  a  gentleman  he  would  send  along  with  them*  4to,  That 
thie  king  of  Spain  should  give  him  commissions  for  three  Scotch  regi« 
mentr,  which,  when  completed,  should  be  formed  into  a  brigade.*  In 
suiswer  to  these  demands,  Caravajal  stated,  that  his  master  could  spare 
BO  ships  of  war  to  assist  in  the  expedition,  as  he  had  only  seventeen  in 
£urope,  that  some  of  these  were  disabled,  and  that  the  rest  were  em* 
ployed  in  the  Italian  war ;  that  as  to  arms,  orders  would  be  given  to 
mann&cture  the  required  number;  and  that  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  carrying  his  denuind  for  a  supply  of  grain  into  effect  Finally, 
that  as  to  the  proposal  about  the  regiments,  he  believed  his  majesty 
would  give  his  consent  to  itf 

•  After  remaining-  four  or  five  days  at  Madrid,  Charles  retired  to 
Guadalaxara  till  he  should  obtain  a  definitive  answer  on  the  subject  of 
raising  the  regiments.  His  Catholic  majesty  at  last  consented,  but 
stipulated  that  none  but  Scotchmen  should  be  admitted  into  these  regi- 
ments, a  condition  which,  under  exuting  circumstances,  rendered  their 
formation  impracticable.^:  Finding  his  journey  thus  in  a  manner  unavail- 
ing, Charles  set  off  from  Guadalaxara  about  the  middle  of  February  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  after  an  absence 
of  about  two  months.  On  the  following  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cara- 
vajal announcing  his  arrival,  which  he  also  intimated  next  day  to  the 
Duke  d'Huescar,  the  Spanish  minister  at  the  court  of  Versailles.^ 

It  is  probable  that  Charles's  return  to  Paris  was  hastened  by  a  re- 
monstrance sent  to  him  by  Lochiel  on  the  subject  of  his  retirement  to 

*  Vide  Memoir  in  the  Appendix. 
'  t  Stuart  Papers. 

t  Carav^al  to  Charles,  10th  March,  1747;  Charles's  answer  to  Caravi^al's  of  11th 
March,  in  the  Appendix.     Stuart  Papera, 

S  The  author  of  the  <  Authentic  Account,*  printed  at  London  in  1749,  who  has  been  im- 
plicitly followed  by  subsequent  writers  who  give  an  account  of  Charles's  conduct  in 
France,  quite  mistakes  the  circumstances  connected  with  Charles's  journey  to  Spain.  Nei- 
ther Louis  nor  his  ministers  were  in  any  shape  aware  of  Charles's  intentions  to  proceed 
to  Spain,  and  the  story  of  his  having  yisited  other  courts  during  his  absence  from  Paris 
is  a  fabrication.  Scarcely  five  weeks  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Avig- 
non till  his  return  to  Paris.  Of  a  piece  with  the  information  about  the  Spanish  jour 
ney,  is  the  story  told  by  the  same  writer  about  the  promises  of  support  made  to  Charies 
by  the  French  court.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  deceptire  as  the  promises  of  that  court 
certainly  ^ere»  1x>th  before  and  during  Charles's  enterprise,  it  appears  from  a  recent  ex- 
amination of  the  Stuart  Papers,  made  expressly  for  the  present  work,  that  no  pledget  of 
support' were  given  to  Charles  after  his  return  to  France,  unlessi  indeed,  mere  exprM 
lion  of  dvility  are  to  be  heM  as  such. 

in.  3  B 
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A¥igQon«  Thi^  ze^loua  chief  rapcoteiUed  to  tke  priace.  tbi^  f«4ei»^  wm 
die  topic  U  g0Q«ral-  eonv^fsiAioiii.  and  9»  IbeiWL  existoci  aa-  qqivcmI 
4tairer  fi>p  it  »  Foanaek  tkere  web  r«a«OD  to  b«lM¥«  tfaat.  Genwy  U«, 
and  Ut  aUies  w<Hikl  obtiua  «ij  toirniB  Uiey-  qDNiglMtask  ai  rdali4ML  to  hm 
way^  highaoMk  He  obterved.  tlial  tboagik  aiMifed  tiier^  vae  ythia^ 
pratticaUey  duif^ranaf  er  evaa  d<»pam\e^  Ihal  the  prine^  w4Hild;  aal» 
atteaipi  to  prevmil  the  raiiiaiia  caiiseqaQBet&  el  sueb  a  peaee,,  yet  ha^ 
waa  fkr  firom  wishing:  to  propose  any  meanin  of  such  a  ehaaacter,  aa  ha 
wm  penaadad  that  his  royal  highnesa  had  it  still  iOf  his-  power  to  paih 
vent  a  peaae  hy  wise  aod  hoaioiirable  meaas^  Afies  a  ouvisovy  view  id 
the  prinaea  affiiirs,  L<M3htel  earnestly  entreated  him  to  r^fteet  thalt  his. 
vepatatioa  wonkl  aaier  in  theopiaton  of  all  maohiad  i£  ka  ahoqld  giva 
Qoeaaion  to  suppose  that  he  had:  slighted  or  neglected  every  pessibhir 
mewia  of  retrieving  his*  afiwrs*  He  then  proposed,  that  if  Charlea  ooviA 
not  obtain,  from  Fraaee  sach  aa  embarkation  ^  troopa  as  would  enaUe 
him  to  land  bs  England  and  avertorn-  the  government  f^  one  Uow ;.  ha 
should  endeavour  to  gat  an  embarkationi  lor  Seotlandk  wheve  the  diiftt*^ 
skion  of  the  people  waa  still  s^  (avouraUei  thatt  if  hae^ald  letiMm  to  tha- 
Highlands  with  artillery,  arms,  and  ammuniliaB^and  oi^y  foiui  or.  five  batT- 
taliooaof  fi>ot>  he  believed  he  would  not  onJy  rdieve  hiadjatreosed  fineods^ 
and  save  the  remaiader  of  the  country  from  niv^  but  deUvev  all  Sa^ 
lead  from  the  sjaveiry  to  whioh  he  supposed  it  woidd  soon  be  redaoed.* 
Charlea  aeeordiogly  reaewed  his  appticatioa  to  Louia  aad  his  minis- 
ters^ bat  he  did  not  sucesed  in  bviagiag  **  thesa  people  to  reason^"!  aa 
he  himaelf  expiesses  it»  or  ia  other  words,  pvevailing  on  them  to  aeooda 
to  his  demand*  Baffled  again  in  his  attempt  to  induee  the  French 
government  to  engage  actively  in  hist  cavsew  Charlea  ceatemplatod 
a  matrimonial  attiaace  with  the  caanaa*  with  the  view  of  eagagi^g  her 
in  his  interest;  but  his  falihev,  to  wboon  hecommjinicalsd  hisdesign^  ooa-* 
sidered  it  impracliGable^  aad  Cbwrles  appears  to  have  anmedialdy  diopi 
it,  Writiag  in  answer  to  a  lettea  frxmi  Charles,  of  twenty-fifth  Aprils 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seyea^  Jiuaea  says,:  ^<  The  Mei  adiele  iar 
it  much  surprised  me ;  for  what  hopes  can  you  have  that  a  simple  and 
a  blunt  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  czarina,  and  of  her  undertaking  an  ea- 
pedition  in  your  favour  can  succeed  at  a  time  she  is  linked  with  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  that  she  would  not  so  much  as  allow  Lord  Marlschal 
to  stay  in  her  country,  and  all  you  could  expect  by  making  such  an  over- 
tore  at  present  would  be  te  make  tiiat  court  in  the  first  place,  aad 
others  who  might  know  it  in  the  second,  have  but  an  indifferent  opinion 
of  the  prudence  and  management  of  those  who  might  direct  your  councils. 
Sttoh  a  matdi,  if  it  could  really  effect  your  restoration,  would  na  doubt 
be  desirable,  though  it  is  not  without  fts  objections  even  in  respect  to 

•  Xi^Uer^TQin  Jjot^tHU  Charley  23d  FebniAiyi,  1747,  iiLib8>AH>«iAix»  tttpicdlBMB 
t^  opfgioal  aviimg  Um  Stmui  Papm 

t  hmon  irpm  CbMdw  ta  Sir  Jamas  Harff|«|r|on  and  «  hatd  CUnoutm" 
1747,  in  the  Appendix,  from  th«  Stuart  Papers. 
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you,  aB  veil  as  to  ber,  w«»e  the  otiienmie  well-dispoted  toiwanfe  ns.**^ 
Xbe  Ohewolier  mg^n  recim  to  the  wAjeot  in  a  tdbiequenC  letter,  in 
euMwier  to  one  ham  "Cbarlet  of  tlw  testh  April ;  ^<  I  look  ttpon  yoer 
liopee  of  the  cmriBa'b  iieing  (kvoonKble  to  «•  to  be  witboot  aay  tbanda- 
'Unn.^  and  woald  amyihe  mame  in  telatieii  lo  tbe  king  of  Sweden  Cto 
wboni  CharleB  hBd  an  idea  of  applying  lor  aid,)  perMnally,  bat  -m  the 
fpovemmeot  tbene  m  not  of  the  eame  •sentiments  as  their  king,  and  in 
good  eorrespondeBoe  with  Franoe,  It  might  not  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  obtain  some  aasbtance  from  that  ooontiy  in  oa^  of  a  new  expedi- 
ttton  firom  FVance,  and  I  think  Hiat  is  a  point  it  would  be  very  proper 
4o  apeak  of,  and  consult  Count  D'Argenson  about.f 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  appearance  of  his  affairs,  Charles  was 
hy  no  means  disoenraged  ;  but  the  promotion  of  his  brother  le  the  car- 
tlioalate,  which  toA  plaoe  about  ^nee  montftis  after  his  return  from 
Spain,  damped  his  spirits.  Henry  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
witb  Charles's  conduct  towards  himself  personally;  but  be  made 
no  complaiwte,  and  It  was  only  owing  to  ^e  peevish  way  in  which 
Chaiies  alluded  to  him  in  his  letters  to  his  father  that  James  became 
appriied  ef  his  dislike  to  his  brotlMr^:  Being  of  a  pious  disposition, 
Henry  became  desirous  ef  <enibraeing  the  ecdesiastioal  state,  and  re- 
s«^ved  to  Tepair  to  Italy  to  consult  his  fcther  upon  the  subject  A«  he 
knew  ^ that  Charles  would  object  to  his  departure  from  Paris,  and  might 
posaibly  take  measures  to  prevent  it,  he  went  cff  Without  informing  him, 
leaving  a  letter  behind  him  addressed  to  Charles,  in  which  he  assigned 
the^greatdesive  Iw  had  to  see  his  father  as  the  reason  for  bis  departare.§ 
Cliarles  eompkaned  to  his  father  of  Henry's  leaving  Paris  without  ac- 
quainting him ;  but  whilst  James  admitted  that  it  was  certainly  not  ac-' 
oovchng  to  rule  that  Henry  should  bave  gone  away  without  taking  leave 
of  Charles  in  perseo,  he  said  he  oouM  not  blame  Mm  for  it  under  exbt- 
ing  efrenroataBoeB.|| 

The  inst  notice  whieh  Charles  received  of  the  intended  promotion  of 
his  ivotfaer  was  by  a  letter  from  his  father,  dated  fixMn  Albano  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven.**  Charles  was 
both  grieved  and  enraged  when  he  received  this  intelligence,  and  shut 
hifflseif  up  for  several  hours  to  give  Tent  to  bis  sorrow.      Hitherto 

*  Letter  from  James  to  Charles,  85th  April,  1747,  in  Appendix,  from  the  Stuart  Pa- 
l»erB.  It  Is  singular  that  neither  the  letter  to  which  (hfis  is  an  answer,  nor  any  of  the 
other  really  important  letters  of  Charles,  appear  to  be  among  the  Stuart  Papers,  at  leaat 
ih«y  did  not  fall  within  observation  in  tlie  exsoniaatien  -made  i»r  the  present  week,  em- 
bradnga  period  of  sixteen  years,  vis.  from  the  bciginniqg  of  1740  to  th^  dose  of  the  year 
1755. 
.  t  Letter  frem  James  to  Charles,  id  May^  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

t  See  the  Ciievalier'B  repeated  ramoistranees  on  this  sul^ect  in  Us  letters  to  Charles. 

S  Letter  from  Henry  to  Charles,  SOth  April,  1747,  in  the  Appendix,  copi«)  from  the 
original  among  the  Stuart  Papers. 

^  James's  letter  of  S4th  May,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

**  This  interesting  letter,  copied  from  the  original  in  his  Majesty's  possessioi^  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 
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Cfaarles  had  drank  the  health  of  his  &ther  and  brother  every  day  at  din- 
ner, bnt  he  now  discontinued  that  of  Henry,  and  forbade  every  person 
about  him  ever  to  mention  his  name  in  his  presence.*  The  friends  of 
the  family  regretted  exceedingly  this  step  on  the  part  of  Henry,  which 
was  certainly  a  very  imprudent  one,  as  far  as  the  expected  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts  was  concerned,  as  it  narrowed  their  prospects  of  success ; 
but  neither  Henry  nor  James  had  any  ambition  for  a  crown,  and  the 
latter  intended,  if  the  succession  opened,  never  to  assume  the  diadem.f 
Both  the  pope  and  James  notified  to  the  king  of  France  the  design  of 
presenting  Henry  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  Louis  in  return  signified 
his  approbation  of  the  step.:|:  The  new  cardinid  was  complimented  on 
his  elevation  by  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Catholic  seminaries  in 
France,  and  other  continental  states ;  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
some  of  the  directors  of  those  institutions  were,  like  others  of  their 
countrymen,  dbpleased  with  it.§ 

Among  other  subjects  of  uneasiness  which  pressed  heavily  upon 
Charles  at  this  time,  was  the  state  of  his  pecuniary  concerns.  He  still 
resolutely  refused  to  receive  any  pension  from  the  French  court,  and  it 
was  perhaps  owing  to  this  refusal  that  the  French  ministry  showed  no 
disposition  to  pay  the  allowances  which  bad  been  granted  to  his  adher- 
ents. To  relieve  the  prince's  immediate  necessities,  his  father  had  sent 
him  an  order  on  Waters,  his  banker  at  Paris,  for  fifteen  thousand  livres^ 
significantly  observing,  however,  that  as  Charles  had  refused  the  pension 
which  Louis  had  ofiered,  the  Chevalier  presumed  that  he  had  some 
other  resource  to  supply  his  wants.  James,  however,  had  taken  care  that 
the  obstinacy  of  his  son  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Louis's  bounty; 
and  he  accordingly  directed  O'Bryen  his  agent  to  draw  the  pension 
which  Charles  had  refused ;  to  apply  the  third  part  thereof  for  the  use 
of  his  son,  Henry,  whilst  in  France,  and  to  lay  out  the  other  two-thirds 
in  the  way  he  should  be  afterwards  directed. ||  Mr  John  Graeme,**  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  represents  the  prince  as  having 
no  visible  fund  of  subsistence,  and  that  he  could  compare  his  '^  situation 
to  nothing  better  than  an  immense  labyrinth,  out  of  which  he  had  not 

*  See  Father  Macdonell's  letter  to  the  Cheralier  of  15th  July,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

f  Letter  from  James  to  Charles,  13th  January,  1747.  See  also  two  extremely  interot- 
ing  letters  of  Sd  April,  1747,  and  S8th  January,  1748,  which  also  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  domestic  differences  which  existed  between  Charles  and  his  father. 

t  James's  letter  to  Louis,  and  the  answer  of  the  latter  to  the  Pope,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

h  Some  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites  may  be  formed  from  the  letter  of 
Principal  Innes,  of  the  Soots'  college  at  Paris,  to  Secretary  Edgar,  in  the  Appendix. 

II  Letter  from  James  to  Charles,  17th  February,  1747* 

**  This  gentleman  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Cheyalier  de  St  George.  Hit 
father  acted  as  solicitor  in  Scotland  to  James  II.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Chevalier, 
and  acted  for  a  considerable  time  as  his  secretary  of  state.  He  was  with  Prince  Henry 
at  Paris,  and  on  his  departure  for  Rome  entered  Charles's  household.  He  afterwardi 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  on  his 
conversion,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1759,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Chevalier,  to  act  as  his  Secretary. 
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a  bit  of  tbread  to  conduct  him/'*  Chariet  was  too  proad  to  ask  his  fa* 
ther  for  aid;  but  the  latter,  on  hearing  of  his  difficulties,  ordered  O'Brien 
to  pay  forty  thousand  livres  into  O'Sullivan's  hands  on  his  account,  out 
of  the  sum  he  had  drawn  on  account  of  Charles's  pension.  The  prince, 
however,  consistently  declined  the  money,  knowing  the  source  whence 
it  (uune.-!* 

In   the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  thus  placed  by  his  own  ob- 
stinacy,  Charles,  who  never  displayed  much  generosity  towards  those 
who  had  offended  him,  was  not  in  the  best  possible  mood  to  exercise 
the  ^virtue  of  forgiveness.     His  father  had  repeatedly  written  him  in 
relation  to  his  threatened  seizure  of  Lord  George  Murray,  and  had 
strongly  inculcated  the  propriety  of  forgiving  a  man  who  had  suffered 
so  much  in  his  cause ;  but  Charles  disregarded  these  paternal  admoni* 
tions.      Lord  George  was  very  desirous  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  by 
making  every  reasonable  submission  that  could  be  required  of  him,  and 
for  this  purpose  left  Rome  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  tenth  of 
July  at  night.     Charles  was  then  living  at  St  Ouen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris ;  and  Lord  George  having,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  ascer-' 
tained  the  place  of  his  residence,  intended  to  proceed  thither  early  on 
the  twelfth,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  prince.     His  lordship  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  from  carrying  his  intention  into  effect,  by  a  message 
from  Charles,  who,  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  sent  Mr  Stafford,  one 
of  his  household,  to  Lord  George,  to  inform  him  that  it  was  the  prince's 
wish  that  he  should  not  appear  at  St  Ouen,  as  he  had  resolved  not  to 
see  Lord  George ;  and  Stafford  fieurther  intimated  to  his  lordship,  that 
he  would  do  well  to  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  he  could.     Lord  George 
then  requested  Stafford  to  acquaint  his  royal  highness  that  he  had 
come  to  France  with  no  other  design  but  to  pay  h\a  respects  tp  him,  and 
that  he  would  punctually  obey  his  orders  by  leaving  France.   Not  to  trust 
too  much  to  his  memory  for  what  had  passed,  Lord  George,  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  the  messenger,  wrote  a  note  of  the  particu- 
lars, which  he  sent  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George.^ 
Notwithstanding    frequent    disputes    with  the    French    ministers, 
Charles  always  endeavoured  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their  master;  and 
when  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Laffeldt,  he  wrote  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  the  great  joy  he  felt  on  the  occasion.  §     As  every  victory  gained 
over  the  allies  appeared  favourable  to  his  cause,  he  cannot  be  well  blamed 
for  entertaining  such  a  feeling ;  but  the  existence  of  this  document  sub- 
verts the  idea  generally  entertained,  that  Charles  never  expressed  any 
satisfaction  at  the  conquests  of  the  French  in  Flanders.     He  was  no 
doubt  solicitous  that  Great  Britain  should  maintain  her  honour  in  the 

*  Letter  from  Grsme  to  the  CheTaller,  S2d  May,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

f  Letters  from  James  to  Charles,  13th  June,  and  8th  August,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

t  The  letter  and  memorandum,  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

I  A  copy  of  this  letter,  taken  from  the  original  draught  in  Charleses  own  hand-writing 
among  the  Stuart  Papers,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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field  and  on  the  ocean ;  bot  hm  pa^iotism  was  not  ao  dnoitefedtod  «•  M 
nake  Irim  prefer  that  honour  to  the  crown  ibr  tvtiich  he  wob  cmrtendnig;. 
it  was  not  until  he  aaw  that  he  could  tio  longer  iiependtipoa  Fmnoe  ibr 
aid  that  his  patriotini  was  loused. 

Much  as  Charka  trusted  to  ids  peraond  powers  .for  ^legotiiitibn,  h^ 
soon  found  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  noiinisters  of  -Louis 
«  to  reason ;"  and  ibat,  to  te  sueoessfbl,  it  was  neeesBary  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  some  experienced  politician.  He  accordingly  looked 
about  him  for  one  in  whom  he  could  D^fwse  liis  oonfidenee,  und  fixedl 
upon  Lord  Marischal  as  the  person  most  likely  to  answer  bis  wfifaes. 
To  this  nobleman,  who  was  then  liring  at  Treriiso,  Cbaries  despstcbed 
a  letter  in  the  month  of  August,  in  which  be  stated  that  his  Ih^er  liad 
left  him  entire  master,  to  employ  suefa  persons  as  were  most  agreeabla 
to  him,  and  that  he  might  easily  befieve  his  first  <ehoioe  would  light -ufCD 
him.  He  informed  his  lordship  that  his  sitoation  was  very  eriticsal,  and 
required  more  than  ever  the  assistanoe  of  bis  ifrtends.  As  he  plaeed  aa 
entire  confidence  in  bis  lordship,  and  knew  nobo^  that  -eouid  be  of 
more  service  to  him,  he  inlbrmed  him  that  his  desire  was  that  his  hMrdship 
should  join  him  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  that  be  bad  too  ^ood  an 
opinion  of  his  loyalty  and  regard  for  his  bleeding  country  to  mafee  bim 
have  the  least  doubt  of  his  compliance,  c£^)eoia11y  since  all  tbe  causes  of 
discontent  which  his  lordship  might,  heretofore,  have  had  were  now  qvite 
removed.  Highly  complimentary  as  this  letter  wais,  Lord  Marisi^al 
declined  the  honour  intended  htm.  ISe -stated  that  he  bad  fiot  retired 
from  public  life  till  be  eaw  how  useless  bis  services  were,  and  moat  ha/ve 
been  had  they  been  continued ;  and  that  the  broken  state  of  bis  heakb 
required  that  he  shoald  pass  the  rest  <^  his  days  in  quiet.* 

Disappqinted  in  his  advances^  to  Lord  Marischal,  Cbaries  ga^e  bian^ 
self  up  entirely  to  the  direction  of  George  Kelly«  Ms  aeeretary,  who,  it 
is  alleged,  was  penooally  obnoxious  to  the  French  court  To  counter* 
act  the  rising  power  of  this  new  iavourite,  the  pemiciooB  inflneiioe  of 
whose  counsels  some  of  the  adherents  of  t^e  esiled  family  were  already 
begmning  to  feel;  Sempii,  one  of  the  Chevalier's  agents  at  l^ois,  by 
desire  of  Lochiel  and  Drummond  of  Bochaidy,  drew  op  and  forwmid- 
ed  a  representation  to  James  in  the  month  of  June,  aeventeen  faunilred 
and  forty-^even.  The  Chevalier,  who  "was  a  very  good  judge  of  man- 
kind, foreseeing  the  bad  consequences  that  would  result  if  Kelly  was  al« 
lowed  to  guide  the  councils  of  the  prince,  had  cautioned  CiiarleB  against 
bis  interference  shortly  after  his  return  from  Scotland ;  but  the  prince 
attributed  his  fathers  disl&e  to  Kelly  to  the  fassr^resenutjoae  of  bis 
enemies,  and  James,  in  his  usual  easy  way,  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  idea.  "  As  for  Kelly,'*  says  he  to  Charles,  "  if  you  suppose  ill 
offices  may  have  been  done  him  with  me,  you  cannot  take  it  amiss  if 
I  should  suppose  other  people  may  have  bad  ill  offices  done  them  with 

*  Vide  Charles's  letter,  and  the  answer,  in  tlte  Appendix. 
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yon  ^  bat  whatevec  may  be  io  such  maiton,  I  shall  be  always  loalh  to 

eooistraln  youi.  09  to  nake  use  of  my  airthj(NrHy»  and  when  I  have  toM 

you  VRhacA  I  ihmkf  I  shall  leave  jrou  to  detennhie  what  you  may  think 

proper  ^r  yeu:  to  dta^    I£  you  cenarit  well  whai  I  wrote  about  Kelly^ 

y^m  win  find  that  what  I  said  attacked  more  hta  discretion  than  his 

kmaauBBty  ;  and^  thwefere^  all:  I  will  reqnira  of  you  as  to  him,  is  nevet 

to  ahotiv  him  asy  of  my  letlttn»  or  to  employ  him  in  writiag  here 

about  business.''*    In  a  subsequent  lettet,  aUuding  to  some  comphuats 

nuide;  by  Charles  i^inst  hia  brother,  James  observes,  **  what  yon  now 

wiste  to  me  is  manifestly  the  pradaet  of  Kelly's  malice,  for  were  he  onee 

no;  more  about  you»  your  eyes  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  soon  opened, 

and  vrei  should  be  all  good  firiends  and  easy  together ;  but  as  long  as  you 

are  ffoecled  or  iniuenced  by  ban,  depend  apon  it  nothing  will  go  weU 

with  yeiv  and  ywi  wBi  never  hate  a  moment's  quiet  yourself;  for  under 

tina  Bsune  and  shadow  of  our  friends  in  England  he  will  think  he  can 

make  yoa  believe  and  do  what  he  pleases,  while  they  perhaps  in  reality 

know  octfaiDg  of  the  matter.    It  will  not  be  the  first  time  such  tricks 

bave  been  played;  but  in  our  present  situation  they  may  have  more  &tsA 

eoneeqaenccs  than  in  pest  timesw'f 

These  admonitions,  which  were  repeated  after  Dnimmoad's  com- 
SBonieation,  were  however  thrown  away  upon  Charles,  who  clung  to 
bk  seoretary  with  as  great  pertinacity  as  ever.  This  predilection  for 
KeHy^  if  the  stetemeat  of  SempU  is  to  be  credited,  ruined  the  prince's 
negotiations  with  ^  Freach  ministry,  who^  according  to  him,  would 
have  entertained  a  proposal  made  by  the  Marquia  de  Puyzieux,  of  em- 
barking a  force  for  Scotland  on  the  dissoUition  of  the  British  parliament ; 
but  the  design  was  giren  up,  because  the  penons  in  whom  Charles  seem- 
ed to  repose  his  confidence  were  obnoxious  to  tlie  French  court,  and 
-  were  considered  anwostby  of  trust.^  / 

Whilst  the  rVeach  government  evaded  Charles's  demand  for  a  suf^y 
ef  troops^  it  acceded  in  other  respects  to  his  wishesii  A  regiment  was 
gfven  taIioebiel,§  the  arrears  of  the  gratnitiea  granted  to  the  Scotch  exiles 
were  paid  op,  and  a  fixed  allowanoe  of  thirty-six  thousand  livres  per 
annum  was  granted  to  them,  the  appropriatiQa  of  whieh  was  left  entirely 
to  the  prince.  H     Having  thus  provided  for  his  firiends,.  the  French  mlnia- 

**  Letter  from  James  to  Charles,  13th  Jamiary,  Wff* 

t  I^etter  of  10th  li'ebrtuuy,  1747. 

t  Vidf  the  two  pa^em  foreaenttil  by  SempU  to  the  GhemUier  de  St  Geei^  |n  February 
1748,,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  Stuart  Archives. 

I  Charles  wished  his  fether  on  LochiePs  appointment  to  present  the  diief  wlA  a  patent 
ef  peerage^  i^ij«fe,  i^tk  other  patents,  had  been  Hsdo  out  but  icepi  latent  This  Jafnes 
declined,  aa  he  thought  that  by  declaring  Lochiers  patent,  he  would  disgust  many  deserving 
people^  fuid  particularly  the  other  Highland  chie&.  He  very  properly  observed  that 
LochieVs  interest  and  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  his  being  at  the  heed  of  a 
regiment  in  France,  would  give^hira  more  coiisidiBTatioii  there  than  any  empty  title  }m 
eouid  \mUyir.^Ltttt/f  firmn  Jfmti  to  CharUtt  7th  Noumbery  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

I  The  first  payment  of  this  annual  allowance  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  Waters,  junior, 
the  banker  in  Paris,  on  Charles's  account.  See  the  account,  marked  No.  2,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
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try  thought  that  Charles's  repugnance  to  a  pension  might  be  orercomey 
and  accordingly  M.  de  Lally,  who  was  directed  to  communicate  to  hbn 
the  largess  granted  to  his  adherents,  was  also  appointed  to  sound  him  on 
the  subject  of  an  allowance  to  himself.     M.  de  Lally  having  acquitted 
himself  of  his  commission ;  Charles  addressed  himself  to  the  Marquis 
de  Puyzieuz,  and  requested  him.  immediately  to  make  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  the  farours  he  had  accorded  to 
the  unfortunate  exiles.     He  observed,  that  as  to  that  part  of  M.  de 
Lally's  communication  which  regarded  himself  personally,  he  was  ready 
to  accept  with  respect  and  gratitude  any  favour  the  king  of  France 
might  do  him  ;  but  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  in  confidence, 
explain  certain  circumstances  to  him  which  he  could  not  even  do  to 
his  own  father,  without  running  the  risk  of  endangering  the  interests 
of  the  latter.     He  remarked  that  his  fiither  had  repeatedly  given  him 
unrestricted  written  powers,  which  had  been  renewed  since  bis  retam 
from  Scotland,  authorizing  him  to  take  such  steps  as  he  might  judge 
necessary  for  his  interests,  without  rendering  to  him  any  account  of  his 
proceedings ;  and  that  the  inconsiderate  step  which  his  brother  had  taken 
had  confirmed  the  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced  of  acting  by  him- 
self,  and  of  endeavouring  to  do  away  the  dangerous  prejudices  which 
that  step  had  created  in  the  minds  of  his  father's  enemies, — ^that  he  had 
always  considered  the  interests  of  the  king  of  France  and  those  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  as  inseparable, — and  that  the  wars  and  revolutions  which 
for  a  century  had  taken  place,  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  cement  these 
interests,  superseded  the  necessity  of  adding  new  proo6  in  support  of 
that  assertion  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  intimate  connexion  which  had 
existed  between  France  and  his  fiimily,  he  was  now  not  recognised  in 
France.     He  next  observed,  that  he  had  certain  engagements  to  keep 
with  his  friends  in  England,  and  that  as  he  was  answerable  to  them  for . 
every  step  he  took,  it  was  of  importance  that  they  should  not  know  that 
he  was  a  pensioner  of  the  king  of  France, — ^that  he  would  accept  witb 
pleasure  even  the  smallest  iavour  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  grant;  but 
he  begged  that  nothing  should  be  given  him  in  name  of  a  pension,  and 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  deny  tQ  his  English  friends,  even  fooe  to 
face,  that  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  it.*    It  .thus  appears,  that  Charles's  ob- 
jection to  a  pension  did  not  proceed  from  any  disinclination  to  receive  the 
money,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  the  circumstance  of  his  becoming 
a  pensioner  of  France  would  injure  him  with  his  English  friends.    It  is  not 
known  whether  the  French  government  acted  upon  Charles's  suggestion. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  French  court,  whilst  the  war  lasted,  to  keep 
up  appearances  with  the  exiled  family,  so  as  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  it  really  intended  to  aid  in  its  restoration.      This  notion  was 
strengthened  by  the  appointments  of  Lord  Ogilvy  and  Lochiel  to  the 
command  of  regiments ;  and  the  fears  of  an  invasion  after  Charles's 

•  Letter  to  M.  dt  Puyzieux,  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  Stuart  Papen. 
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reiam  to  France  are  said  to  have  delayed  for  a  time  the  embarkatioQ  of 

tjbe  British  troops  for  Flanders.     This  system  of  intimidation  would  jn 

all  probability  have  been  persevered  in  had  not  France  become  tired 

of  a  war  which  had  exhausted  her  treasury;  destroyed  her  commerce^ 

and  almost  annihilated  her  navy.     Her  armies,  it  is  true,  had  been 

emmently  successful  in  the  Netherlands,  but  the  advantages  she  ob 

tained  in  the  field  were  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  stagnation  of  hei 

trade  and  her  losses  at  sea.     The  confederates  were  equally  weary  of  a 

^war  in  which  they  had  reaped  neither  honour  nor  advantage,  and  they 

therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  an  offer  of  pacification  made  by 

his  most  Christian  majesty.     The  belligerent  powers  accordingly  agreed 

to  hold  a  congress,  which  was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  March, 

seventeen  hundred  and  forty- eight. 

Charles  now  saw  that  all  hopes  of  an  immediate  restoration  were  at 
an  end,  and  he  must  have  perceived,  from  the  strong  desire  which  existed 
in  France  for  peace,  and  the  low  state  to  which  that  kingdom  was  re- 
duced by  the  war,  that  his  interests  would  form  no  bar  in  the  way  of  a 
general  pacification.  .  A  wise  and  prudent  prince  would  have  waited 
with  patience  the  issue  of  events,  submitted  to  a  necessity  which  he 
could  not  control,  and  preserved,  at  least,  an  appearance  of  equani- 
mity amid  the  fresh  misfortunes  which  threatened  him;  but  Charles 
had  neither  wisdom  nor  prudence  sufficient  for  such  a  crisis.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  family,  if  his  fiither,  who,  from  a  love  of 
ease,  had  invested  the  prince  with  full  powers,  had  recalled  them  at  this 
time,  and  notified  the  act  to  the  French  court ;  but  James,  though  feel- 
ingly alive  to  Charles's  faults,  confined  himself  to  reproof,  and  instead  of 
hinting,  as  he  should  have  done,  that  he  would  annul  the  power  of  re- 
gency which  he  had  granted,  if  the  prince  continued  to  misconduct 
himself,  he  uniformly  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was,  and  would 
continue  to  be,  ^'  sole  master.*' 

.  The  first  public  step  which  Charles  took  to  mark  his  displeasure  with 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  suing  for  a  peace,  was  of  a 
yery  decided  character.  When  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Cfaapelle  was 
about  to  assemble,  he  gave  instructions  to  the  Sieur  Roettier  to  strike 
a  medal  with  his  head,  and  the  inscription,  "  Carolus  Walliae  Princeps,"* 
and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  Britannia,  and  a  fleet  of  war-vessels,  with 
the  significant  motto,  **  Amor  et  Spes  Britanniss.^f  The  engraver  hav- 
ing informed  Charles  that  he  could  not  strike  the  medal  without  an  order 
from  the  court,  the  latter  applied  to  one  of  the  ministers  for  permission, 
the  necessity  of  which,  he  informed  him,  he  was  not  aware  of,  when  he 
gave  the  directions  about  the  medal,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee 
the  political  consequence.  He  stated  that  the  medal  had  been  engraved 
by  desire  of  his  friends  in*  England,  and  to  prevent  any  offence  that 
might  be  taken  at  the  circumstance  of  a  medal  with  such  a  device  hav* 

*  CiMtrlei,  Pifaioe  of  Walei.  f  The  Loye  and  Hop«  of  Britaliu 

III*  8  c 
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log  been  allowed  to  be  stniek  in  the  eepital  of  Fnuiocy  h^sn^ested  tbat 
tl^  word  PMris,  ai  wdl  as  the  name  of  the  efigmv«p^  should  be  omfttdd. 
Charles,  however,  was  very  desirous  to  retain  the  date,  to  wbich,  bo 
thought,  no  exception  could  be  taken  when  the  plaee  and  the  iinm«  of 
die  engraver  were  left  out*  As  France  had  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  suing  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  she  bad  suffered 
at  sea,  the  French  ministen  considered  the  device  and  motto  as  an  in* 
suit  to  the  French  nation,  and,  it  is  believed,  advised  their  master  te 
withhold  the  required  permission;  but  Louis  refused,  and  cocrfly  ob* 
eerved,  that  the  prince,  no  doubt,  had  his  reasons,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  thwart  him  on  the  present  occaslon.f 

When  the  medal  appeared  it  created  a  great  sensation  in  Franee>  lUid 
many  of  the  French  nobility  were  deeply  offended  at  the  device  asd 
motto,  which  they  regarded  as  an  insult  offered  to  the  nation.  The 
prince  of  Conti,  in  particular,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  proudeat 
men  in  all  France,  showed  his  chagrin  on  the  occasion.  Meeting  Cbarlea 
one  day  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Conti  observed  to  Charies,  with  an 
air  of  pleasantry,  under  which  a  sneer  was  observed  to  lurk,  that  the 
'  device  of  his  medal  was  not  just  so  applicable  as  some  persons  might  at 
first  suppose,  as  the  British  navy  had  not  shown  any  particular  frioid* 
ship  lor  him.  Charles,  who  at  onoe  perceived  the  censure^  immediately 
replied,  **  Cela  est  vrai,  Pk*ince  I  mais  je  suis  nonobstant  Tami  de  la 
flotte  contre  tous  ses  ennemis ;  comme  je  regarderai  toujours  la  f^otre 
d'Angleterre  comme  la  mienne,  et  sa  gloire  est  dans  la  flotte.'':^  The 
prince  of  Conti  instantly  left  Charles  without  making  any  answer  to  tiria 
retort.  About  the  time  the  medal  was  struck,  Charles  sat  for  his  pov» 
trait  to  Tocqui§9  the  eminent  painter,  which  was  immediate^  engraved 
by  Wille,  the  celebrated  engraver,  with  the  title  "  Carolus  Walliss  Pria- 
ceps."  He  afterwards  sat  to  De  la  Tour,  another  portrait  painter  of 
note.§ 

As  the  belligerent  powera  were  aU  exttemdy  desirous  of  eonckiding 
the  war,,  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapefle  soon  eaaae 
to  an  understanding ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  (N.Sw,^ 
the  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  signed  by  tbe  ministera  eC 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  tbe  United  Provinces,  tbe  basis  of  whieh  wea 
a  general  restitution  of  the  coaquesta  whieh  had  been,  made  during  the 

*  See  the  letter  of  Charles  of  27th  March,  1748,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  a  dranght 
ttmong  the  Stuart  Papers.  It  was  probably  addressed  to  M.  de  Lally.  On  Ist  Apft 
Cbarlea  pire  an  order  on  his  banker  fov  M)€0  Etpss,  te  £ftw«f  of  liU  d»  LADytr  Mlif 
likely  a  gcatuity  for  obtaining  tha  rehired  fermissiaB.  Vide  acceunl^  Now  8^  ia  mhUk 
also  will  be  found  several  entries  of  payments  to  Roettier)  the  engraver,  for  the  medaL 

f  As  tile  French  ministers  were  fUIIy  in  tlte  knowledge  of  the  whole  aflTair  of  the  mediS 
h^br*  It  wsB  Btrack^it  mosib*  a  mfstaha  tasay,  w  has  been  done^  tliar  thay  eouplsiiMtf 
tA  Leuia  aftm  it  waa  issued* 

f  "  That  is  true,  Prince  I  but  I  am»  nevertheless^  the  friend  of  the  nayy  againat  aU  fti 
•nenles ;  as  I  shalT  always  look  upon  the  glory  of  England  as  my  own^  and  her  glofy  k 
In  her  naTy." 

I  ForlMiporftraliChailasFpdUllSiOUTres.     See  WateiVs  Aoonnit,  Na^ t. 
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A  sntpension  of  anns  almost  immediately  fellowed  die  sigoiDg  of 
the  |»r«Iimiiiaries,  whidi  was  proclaimed  at  London  and  in  aU  the  a^i* 
tnla  of  the  oontraeting  parties.  Charles  was  not  aware  that  the  prelU 
minaries  had  been  signed  till  some  time  after  the  suspension  of  armsi 
and  he  consoled  himself  with  the  vain  hope  that  peaoe  was  not  so  near 
at  hand' as  was  generally  supposed,* 

During  the  n^otiations  Charles  still  went  to  court,  though  not  so 

frsquently  as  before,  and  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  personal  in* 

terviews  with  the  king ;  but,  when  informed  of  the  signing  of  the  pre* 

limlnaries,  he  gave  up  his  visits  entirely*     His  fiuher,  and  the  ad« 

hermits  of  his  family,  expected  that  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a 

klng^dom  whioh  was  now  again  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  bouse ; 

but,  instead  of  evincing  any  disposition  to  depart,  he  gave  a  decided 

kidieation  of  fixing  himself  in  Paris,  by  hiring  a  splendid  hotel  upon 

^fte  i^ai  de  ThetUin^  for  himself  and  his  principal  friends,  in  order, 

SKft  he  said,  to  be  near  the  opera,  play*>house,  and  the  other  places  of 

I^Uic  diversion  in  Paris.     To  show  how  little  he  regarded  the  pro* 

Pleadings  at  Aixfla«Chapel|e,  he  appeared  much  gayer  than  usual,  and 

when  any  person  alluded,  in  his  presence,  to  the  congress,  he  seemed  not 

to  regard  the  matter,  and  waived  the  subject  by  singing  or  introducing 

•OBoe  different  topic  of  conversation.     He  even  heard  with  apparent 

hMMffwenoe  the  acclamations  of  the  Parisian  populace,  who,  though 

they  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  him,  were  so  happy  at  the  pronqpeot 

of  peace,  that  they  could  not  contain  their  joy  even  before  the  door  of 

hia  hotel  and  within  his  own  hearing. 

To  show,  however,  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  his  rights,  Charles 
drew  up  a  protest  against  any  stipulation  which  might  be  entered  into  by 
tiie  contriMsting  parties,  contrary  to  these  rights,  of  whioh  he  sent  a  copy 
to  the  king  of  France,  iaolosed  in  a  l^ter  iW>m  himself.  In  this  letter  he 
stated  the  pain  and  embarrs^ment  which  he  felt  at  such  a  eonjuncture^ 
'  and  that,  as  preliminaries  had  been  signed  with  the  oonfod^ated  powen, 
ag^nst  his  just  rights,  he  found  himself  indispensably  obliged  to  enter 
a  protest  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  observed,  that,  after  the  treaty 
wlueh  had  been  coneWed  between  him  and  his  moft  Christian  majesty, 
during  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  the  kindness  which  had  been 
^own  by  bis  majesty  to  the  unfortunate  gentlepien  who  bad  suffbred  on 
that  occasion,  he  had  hoped  always  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  so  great  a  king ;  but  he  begged  most  humbly  to  assure  his 
naajesty,  that,  happen  what  would,  nothing  should  diminish  the  respect 
whioh  he  entertained  for  his  sacred  pei«on.f    This  pretest,  was  after* 

*  Letter,-.-Charles  to  his  father,  I3th  May,  1748^  in  the  App«|i^9* 
t  Letter,— Charles  to  Louis,  10th  July,  1748,  in  the  Appendix!—  Stvf^  Papers,  Cli»rtes 
«cnt  a  copy  ef  his  protest  to  the  oelebrated  Montesquieu,  desiring  him  to  make  the  ''little 
ymW  9^  ju))lie  AS  p^siblf^  O^  wtM«r  o|  7^  Sgtkrii  9^  l4fm  wv»to  a  cempttm^ntaiy 
letter  to  the  prince,  and  informed  him  that  his  protest  was  written  with  simplicity,  with 
dignity,  and  even  with  eloquence.     Charles's  letter  and  the  answer  will  be  found  in  the 
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wards  published.  The  Chevalier  de  St  Geoi^,  io  ignorance  of  CharWs 
protest,  also  published  one  in  his  own  name,  agreeably  to  a  practice 
which  he,  and  his  father,  king  James  IL,  had  followed,  whenever  any 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  entered  into. 

After  the  preliminaries  were  signed,  Louis  had  taken  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  intimating  to  Charles  that  he  had  renewed  the  engagements 
which  he  and  his  grandfather  had  formerly  come  under  to  the  British 
government,  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Stuart ;  but  Charles,  in  his 
protest,  entirely  overlooked  the  stipulation  which  regarded  his  intended 
expulsion  from  the  French  territories.  Louis  probably  expected  that 
this  hint  would  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Charles  to  quit  France^ 
but,  as  he  indicated  no  intention  to  remove,  the  Marquis  de  Puyzieuz, 
by  desire  of  the  king,  sent  a  requisition  in  writing,  to  which  be  de- 
manded an  answer.  The  marquis  stated  that  his  master  could  not  refuse 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  all  Europe,  by  entering  into  stipulations  which 
were  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  conciliating  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  for  establishing  the  public  tranquillity  upon  a  firm  basis, 
and  that  the  king,  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  preliminaries,  had  ordered 
the  marquis  to  notify  to  the  prince  the  indispensable  necessity  there  was 
that  he  should  immediately  conform  to  the  arrangements  entered  into,  in 
his  regard,  by  retiring  from  the  French  territories.  Charles  returned 
an  evasive  answer  to  M.  de  Puyzieux's  note  the  same  day.  He  said  he 
believed  the  marquis  was  aware  of  the  declaration  he  had  made,  that 
he  would  oppose  himself  absolutely  to  every  thing  that  might  be  said, 
acted,  and  stipulated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  elsewhere, — ^that  he  hoped 
his  most  Christian  majesty  would  reflect  well  upon  the  resolutions  he 
might  take  in  his  regard, — that  he  looked  upon  the  present  juncture  as 
being  more  critical  for  the  interests  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  than 
hb  own, — and  that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  than  of  becoming 
useful  one  day  to  his  majesty,  and  of  proving  that  his  true  interests  were 
dearer  to  him  than  they  were  even  to  his  own  ministers.* 

After  this  answer,  matters  appear  to  have  remained  tn  siaiu  quo 
till  October,  on  the  seventh  day  of  which  month  the  treaty  of  Aix-la^ 
Chapelle  was  finally  concluded  and  signed.  By  this  treaty  the  con* 
tracting  parties  agreed,  without  any  limitation,  to  a  literal  insertion  of 
the  fifth  article  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  neither  the  '^  Pretender,"  nor  any  of  his  descendants,  should  be 
allowed  to  reside  within  the  territories  belonging  to  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty.  Meanwhile  Louis  was  looking  out  for  a  suitable  asylum 
for  Charles  Edward.  Knowing  that  the  prince  had  declared  that  iie 
would  never  return  to  Italy,  he  directed  M.  de  Courteille,  his  envoy  to 
the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  ask  a  residence  for  Charles  in  the  city 
of  Fribourg.  The  regency  complied  with  the  request,  but  Mr  Barnaby, 
the  British  minister  to  the  Helvetic  body,  violently  opposed  the  plan, 

*  Vide  the  marquis's  letter  and  Charles's  answer  in  the  Appendix. *-<5/icarf  Paperu 
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and  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  magistracy  of  Friboarg,  couched 
in  sucli  terms  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  regency. 

The  next  person  selected  by  Louis  to  act  as  negotiator  with  Charles 
>Nras  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  was  supposed  to  have  some  influence 
i^th  him.     The  cardinal  delivered  the  message  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
Charles,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  of  the  regret  the  king  felt  at  having 
been  obliged  to  accede  to  the  objectionable  articles  of  the  treaty.     To 
reconcile  Charles  to  the  measure,  the  cardinal,  it  is  said,  hinted  that  the 
treaty  might  possibly  be  of  short  endurance,  and  that  the  prince  might 
afterwards  return  to'  France  with  brighter  prospects ;  but  Charles  re- 
turned very  short  and  evasive  answers,  and  the  cardinal  left  Charles 
without  having  obtained  any  satisfaction.     Desirous  of  avoiding  extre- 
mities, the  king  waited  about  two  weeks  in  expectation  that  Charles 
would  depart ;  but  being  informed  that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his 
departure,  he  sent  the  Duke  de  Gesvres,  the  governor  of  Paris,  with  a 
message  similar  to  that  delivered  by  the  cardinal.     Charles  evaded  a  di** 
rect  answer  at  this  time  by  saying  that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
and  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  matter.   The  duke 
returned  a  second  time  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  Charles  the  necessity  of  compliance ;  but  the  prince  refused,  and 
told  the  duke  that  there  was  a  treaty  prior  to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
between  him  and  his  most  Christian  majesty,  from  which  he  could  not 
depart  with  honour.     The  duke,  who  was  probably  not  aware  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  begged  the  prince  to  be  more  explicit;  bat 
Charles  refused  to  give  any  explanation,  and  desired  him  to  carry  his 
answer  to  his  master,  who  would  understand  its  meaning. 

By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Great  Britain  should,  immediately  after  its  ratification,  send  two 
persons  of  rank  and  distinction  to  reside  in  France  as  hostages,  until 
restitution  should  be  made  to  France  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  all  the 
other  conquests  which  the  British  arms  had  achieved  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  before  or  after  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  In  terms  of  this 
article,  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Cathcart  were  sent  as  hostages  to 
Paris  about  this  time.  Charles,  it  is  said,  could  not  repress  his  indig- 
nation at  the  arrival  of  these  noblemen,  and  was  often  heard  to  say  pub- 
licly, that  the  tables  were  sadly  turned  upon  poor  old  England,  when 
her  honour  could  not  be  relied  upon  without  such  pledges  as  were  scarce 
ever  granted  but  by  a  conquered  nation,  whilst  the  bare  promise  of 
JPrance  was  held  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  her  part  of  the  treaty.* 
**  Shameful  concession,  unworthy  of  a  ministry  not  abandoned  to  all 
sense  of  honour  and  virtue ;  but  if  ever  I  mount  the  throne  of  my  an- 
cestors, Europe  shall  see  me  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  force  France 
in  her  turn  to  send  hostages  into  England."  Such  were  the 'sentiments 
which  Charles  is  said  to  have  uttered  on  this  occasion .f 

•  True  Journal,  p.  67.  t  Authentic  Aocount,  p.  50. 
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The  Britiih  mittiitry  hadp  fer  loiiie  time^  beea  uii^iag  Ibo  trewk 
eourt  to  fulfil  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  related  to  tXie  t^pMtm  ol 
the  priooe  from  the  French  territorieit  aod  the  hostages  eeetng  him  ap- 
pear at  all  public  places  of  amosementy  complained  of  tbia  eircnoMlaaoi 
as  an  insult  to  their  sovereign,  and  an  infringement  of  the  treaty.  LoQi«i 
therefore,  sent  the  duke  de  Gesvres  a  third  time  to  Charles,  on  the  unXk 
of  November,  to  expostulate  with  him.     The  duke  infornsed  him  ttist 
his  master  had  received  a  most  obliging  letter  frcmi  the  States  of  FH" 
bourg,  in  answer  to  his  application  for  an  asylum,  and  that  they  vw 
Mady  to  receive  the  prince  into  their  territories,  and  pay  him  sveiy 
mark  of  respect  due  to  his  birth ;  but  Charles  again  evaded  a  difsefi 
answer  to  the  duke's  demand  to  quit  France.     After  the  duke*s  dqpirfr- 
ure,  however,  Charles  sent  him  an  explicit  answer  in  writing,  in  wlucb 
he  stated,  that  it  was  with  much  regret  he  found  himself  compelM  ia 
defence  of  his  own  interests,  to  oppose  the  intentions  of  the  king  on  Ail 
occasion,  and  that  he  had  already  apprised  his  majesty  of  hie  desigo  bf  a 
*  letter  which  he  had  written  to  M.  de  Puyzieux,  as  far  baok  aa  the  tweOf* 
tieth  of  August    He  requested  the  duke,  in  couclnsion^  to  assofia  hk 
most  Christian  majesty  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  would  retaia  ta» 
wards  him,  during  his  life,  all  the  sentiments  of  respeot  and  alti^^hneo^ 
which  he  had  formerly  expressed.* 

Louis  was  much  annoyed  at  CharWs  obstinaey,  aa  he  folt  g^^  ^ 
pugqance  to  push  matters  to  extremities  with  a.priQce>  who  could  ple«4 
in  his  own  justification  a  violation  of  a  solemn  contract  which  the  kiag 
ef  France  had  entered  into  with  Charles  three  years  before*  As  i^ 
had*  however,  contracted  with  Charles  merely  in  his  obaTaoter  of  priM9 
regent,  it  appears  to  have  occurred  to  L«ouis  thi^t  he  would  lavs  M 
honour  if  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  Chevalier  de  8t  Qeorge,  fe- 
quiring  Charles  to  leave  his  dominions  before  having  recourse  te  F^J^' 
cal  force.  He,  therefore,  despatched  a  courier  to  Rome  with  9*  ^^^  ^ 
the  Chevalier,  giving  an  account  of  the  princess  eondact»  and  reqa^tjitf 
James  to  interpose  his  parental  authority,  to  induce  Charles  to  te<^^  M» 
dominions.  That  James  might  be  fully  assured  of  the  prince  f  Mf^ 
Urination  to  ren^ain  in  France  ooptraiy  ta  Im  icishjefl^  Louis  also  tfiftt 
him  Charles's  letter  to  the  duke  de  (jesvrea* 

The  messenger  returned  tq  Paris  early  in  Pecember  with  a  letter  ^ 
James  to  the  king  of  France,  inclosing  apother  tQ  Charles  under  a  flf* 
ing  seal,  which,  after  perusing,  he  wa^  requested  to  despatch  ^  ^^ 
prince.  In  the  letter  addressed  to  Cbarlea*  his  father  informed  himlM 
although  he  had  taken  care  to  qonoeai  ffQm  hw  ^very  thiqg  whioh  W 
passed  between  the  cour^  of  France  and  biw  sipqe  the  signing  of  to 
preliminaries,  he  hacl  nevertheles$(  been  made  apquainted  with  evei? 
thing.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  \>ee^  able  to  read  his  letter  to  the  da1» 
de  Gesvres  without  real  surprise  and  sorrow^  as  neith^  he  nor  ^fi^  ^^ 

*  LeU^r,  ChftrlM  to  i^he  Puke  ^e  Gesvref,  In  the  Appendix.— ^/ifore  Pqptn. 
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|>er90ti  (Sotild  bate  ima|;iii^  that  he  would  remain  in  France  in  spite  of 
Che  kittg,^— tliac  hid  reib(aoce>  therefore,  to  the  iotentiooi  of  the  king 
by  staying  In  France,  whilst  he  spolte  of  his  regret  at  being  compelled 
by  bift  itttetissts  to  act  as  be  had  done,  showed  clearly  that  he  did  not 
iuit  upon  hid  own  opinion  and  wishes,  bat  that  he  was  following  those  of 
otbers,-»-that  he  did  not  know  who  these  persons  were,  but  they  conld 
SK>t  be  really  fafa  tnie  friends  in  giving  him  such  adtrice,  for  it  was  evident 
tba;t  in  reMsting  the  designs  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  on  this  occasion, 
tbiri;  i-«sistance  conM  have  no  other  effect  than  in  destroying  that  kindly 
feeltffyg  which  existed  between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  and  of  jostly 
iktstwlng  down  the  anger  and  indignation  of  his  majesty,  and  that  cer« 
tftinly  no  wise  and  reasonable  person  wonld  advise  him,  in  the  state  in 
wbicfar  he  now  was,  to  break  with  a  power  which  had  made  itself  re- 
spected by  all  Europe.     After  complaining  of  Charles's  conduct  towards 
bicaself,  James  told  him«  in  continuation,  that  he  saw  him  on  the  bilnk 
tf  a  precipice,  and  that  he  would  act  the  part  of  an  tinnatnral  parent^ 
If  be  did  not  do  every  thing  that  depended  upon  him  to  save  him  from 
falling,  and  that  he,  therefore,  found  himself  obliged  to  order  him  as 
bis  father  and  king,  to  conform  himself,  without  delay,  to  the  wishes 
Of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  by  leaving  his  dominions  with  a  good 

This  letter  was  sent  by  Louis  to  the  duke  de  Gresvves^  who,  after  tak«> 
big  a  copy  of  it,  sent  the  original  to  Charles,  and  thereafter  waited  upon 
biaoL  to  know  his  determination*  The  duke  carried  a  letter  from  Louis> 
whioh  is  said  to  have  contained  a  blank  order  to  be  filled  up  by  the  princo 
klisself  for  a  yearly  allowance^  Charles  read  the  letter  twice  over,  and> 
mket  a  short  pause,  told  the  duke  that  he  wanted  no  pecuniary  favouin 
ft*om  his  majesty,  and  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  honour  to  comply 
with  his  demand  to  leave  the  French  territories.  The  duke  urging  him 
to  reconsider  his  resolution,  Charles  grew  inrpatient,  and  told  the  duke, 
that  though  he  should  treat  with  respect  the  representative  of  the  king, 
yet  he  would  in  future  decline  receiving  any  communications  ft'om  any 
p^^dn  bwt  the  king  himself.  The  duke  replied,  that  as  his  royal  highness 
Iffid  given  over  going  to  court,  the  thing  was  impossible,  unless  indeed 
ho  expected^  what  be  eould  scarcely  suppose  he  did,  that  his  majesty 
was  to  come  to  die  QucU  de  Theoiin  in  person.  *'  En^n  done.  Monsieur 
to  Doc,"  said  Charles,  **  Je  ne  plus  rien  a  dire  que  ce  que  j'ai  deja  dit^-^ 
pardonnea  moi,  j'ai  qnelqne  af^ir."*  f  With  these  words,  Charles  left 
Hto  room,  leaving  the  duke  in  amazement. 

From,  the  publicity  given  by  both  parties  to  these  ettraordinary  pro- 
cee  dings,  they  became  the  topic  of  general  conversation  at  the  different 
European  courts^  and  from  their  continuance,  the  attention  of  the 

*  Sm  this  letter  in  the  Appen^x,  taken  from  ft  eertlfled^  oo|»y  made  by  the  Dafce  de 
G««rrea,  among  the  Stoait  Papers. 

t  <*  In  eaort,  theft,  Sir,  I  hai«  nothkig  fhrther  t»  say,  than  what  I  hare  safd  already, 
—pardon  roe,  I  have  some  bushieas.*' 
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Paritiant  was  wholly  absorbed  by  them.    Long  before  Abe  French  pvkBt 
were  aware  of  the  intentioDs  of  their  government  in  relation  to  the  prince^ 
the  fame  of  his  exploits,  in  connexion  with  the  fact  of  his  bein^  a  de- 
scendant of  Henri  Quatre^ — a  circumstance,  till  lately,  of  unspeakable 
value  in  the  eyes  of  every  Frenchman, — had  endeared  him  to  the  French 
nation ;  but  when  they  found  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  by  their  so- 
vereign to  state  necessity,  their  admiration  for  his  person  was  height- 
ened into  enthusiasm,  and  they  looked  upon  the  approaching  struggle 
between  Louis  and  his  kinsman  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Every  person  was  desirous  to  see  a  prince  who  had  the  courage  to  brave 
the  grand  monarch  in  his  own  capital,  and  whenever  Charles  appeared 
upon  the  public  walks,  he  was  followed  by  the  assembled  multitudes. 
When  he  entered  the  theatre,  all  eyes  were  directed  toward^  him,  and 
the  performance  was  allowed  to  pass  off  unheeded  by  the  audience. 
Charles  alone  seemed  to  make  light  of  his  misfortunes,  and  evinced  the 
gaiety  of  his  spirits  by  talking  in  an  easy,  cheerful,  and  affable  manner 
to  the  young  noblemen,  by  whom  on  these  occasions,  he  was  always 
surrounded.* 

After  trying  every  possible  means  to  induce  Charles  to  quit  the 
French  territory  without  effect,  the  ministry  pressed  the  king  to  arrest 
him,  and  send  him  by  force  out  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  was  naturally 
averse  to  such  a  strong  proceeding ;  but  as  he  saw  he  could  not  fulfil 
the  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  regarding  the  exiled  family,  in  any  other 
way,  he  reluctantly  signed  an  order  for  bis  arrest.  When  putting  his 
name  to  the  warrant,  he  felt  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  act,  and  path- 
etically exclaimed,  ''  Pauvre  Prince  I  qu'il  est  defiicile  pour  un  roi  d'etre 
un  veritable  ami  \"f  This  order,  which  was  signed  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  was  blazed  all  over  Paris  before  evening.  One;  of  the 
prince's  retinue,  who  heard  the . intelligence,  brought  it  to  him;  hot 
Charles  would  not  believe  it.  About  this  time,  four  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  household  left  him,  either  instigated  by  the  ministry,  or  to  avoid 
the  imputation  in  his  father's  letter,  that  in  resisting  the  wishes  of  the 
king  of  France,  he  was  acting  under  bad  counsellors.]:  Though  no 
official  notice  was  sent  to  Charles  of  the  order,  yet  it  is  understood  that 
means  were  taken  to  apprize  him  of  his  situation ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  of  December,  while  walking  in  the  Tuilleries,  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  person  of  distinction,  that  he  would  certainly  be  seised 
that  very  day  if  he  did  not  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  departure ;  hvit, 
instead  of  taking  the  hint  thus  kindly  given  him,  he  seemed  to  treat  tlie 
intelligence  as  chimerical,  and  turning  to  one  of  his  followers,  gave  di- 

•  Authentic  Account,  p.  61.* 

f  •*  Poor  Prince!  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  king  to  be  a  true  friend !" 

I  Anonymous  letter  to  Dr  Meighau  at  Florence,  of  23d  December,  1748,  giving  an 

account  of  the  Prince's  arrest,  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  Stuart  Papers.     In  resiitiiig 

Louis's  order  to  leave  France,  Charles  appears  to  have  acted  entirely  on  his  own  opbil«n. 

A  letter  to  Kelly  from  a  Mr  Bulkeley  and  the  Prince's  answer,  both  of  which  will  bt 

found  in  the  Appendix,  favour  this  view. 
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reotioBS  that  a  box  should  be  hired  for  him  that  night  at  the  opera- 
bouse.  . 

Xo  carry  the  warrant  into  effect,  no  less  than  twelye  hundred  of  the 
guards  were  in  the  course  of  the  day  drawn  out,  and  posted  in  the  court 
of  the  Palais-royal :  a  great  number  of  sergeants  and  grenadiers  in 
cuirasses  and  helmets,  filled  the  passages  of  the  opera-house ;  and  the 
guet  (police)  were  placed  in  all  the  streets  leading  to  it,  to  stop  any 
carriages  that  might  attempt  to  pass.     Six  sergeants  of  the  grenadiers 
'wha  were  considered  the  most  intrepid,  were  ordered  to  seize  the  prince. 
Two  companies  of  grenadiers  took  post  in  the  court-yard  of  the  kitchens, 
"where  the  Duke  de  Biron,  colonel  of  the  French  guards,  disguised, 
waited  in  a  coach  to  see  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.   The  Mousquetaires, 
a  body  of  French  horse-guards,  had  orders  to  be  ready  to  mount  on 
horseback :  troops  were  posted  upon  the  road  from  the  Palais-royal  to 
Vincennes ;  hatchets  and  scaling  ladders  were  prepared,  and  locksmiths 
directed  to  attend,  in  order  to  take  the  prince  by  escalade,  in  case  he 
should  throw  himself  into  some  house,  and  there  attempt  to  stand  out  a 
siege.     A  physician  named  Vemage,  and  three  surgeons,  were  also  or- 
dered to  be  in  readiness  to  dress  such  of  the  troops  as  might  be  wounded. 
These  extensive  preparations  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  government  was  apprehensive  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  the  Parisians  to  rescue  the  prince. 

Charles  received  several  notes  during  the  day,  from  certain  friends, 
giving  him  notice  of  the  measures  taken  for  securing  him ;  but,  disre- 
garding their  advice,  he  resolved  to  brave  the  danger.  He  accord- 
ingly left  his  hotel,  in  his  carriage,  accompanied  by  three  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  at  a  quarter  afler  five  o'clock,  for  the  opera-house, 
and,  in  passing  through  the  street  St  Honor6,  was  warned  by  a  friendly 
voice  not  to  proceed,  as  the  opera-house  was  beset.  He  proceeded 
onwards,  however,  and  on  entering  the  cul-de^sac^  leading  to  the  opera- 
house,  the  barriers  were  drawn,  and  the  doors  of  the  opera-house 
shut.  On  alighting  from  his  coach  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  six.sergeants,  disguised  as  tradesmen,  who  seized  his  person,  and, 
lifting  him  off  the  ground,  carried  him  through  the  porte  cochere^  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  which  led  into  the  -court-yard  of  the  Palais-royal. 
M.  de  Yaudreuil,  major  of  the  blue  guards,  who,  with  some  officers,  had 
remained  behind  the  gate,  then  approached  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
said,  '<  Monseigneur,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  king,  my  master." 
Charles,  without  betraying  any  emotion,  answered  that  the  manner  was 
a  little  too  violent.  The  sergeants,  thereupon,  carried  him  into  a  room 
on.  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace,  possessed  by  a  surgeon  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans's  household.  The  major  demanding  his  arms,  Charles  pre- 
sented his  sword,  but  suspecting  that  he  had  other  weapons  about  him, 
the  sergeants,  by  De  Vaudreuil's  order,  searched  his  person,  and  found 
a  pair  of  pocket-pistols,  and  a  penknife,  of  which  they  took  possession. 
Charles  remarked  that  he  had  carried  a  pair  of  pistols  about  with  him 
in.  8  D 
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ever  sioce  he  returned  fron  Scodan^/   The  nu^  bad  prondcd  himself 
with  thirty-six  ells  o(  black  silk  ribbon  with  which  to  tie  the  prince,  asd 
on  bearing  him  give  directlona  to  that  efect,.  Charica  offered  his  parole 
that  he  would  hurt  neither  hinMslf  flbor  afijr  other  person,  and  added* 
that  he  thought  so  many  persons  were  quite  sufficient  to  guard,  one  xm* 
armed  maa  without  resottiag  to  sucb  a  step.    The  major  then  west  to 
the  Duke  de  Biron  to  iq>ort,  aad  on  rstuniisig  repeated  bis  ordera  to 
bind  the  prince.     Ghariea  was  accordiagly  tied  ta  five  difPerent  ptaoea^ 
His  arms  were  ptnioaed  close  to  his  body,  and  his  haiida  tied  bridwi  liis 
badu    The  ribbon  was  thea  diawa  round,  hia  waist^  aad  round  faia  anas 
and  legs,  so  as  to  prevent  him  evea  iroai  waUuog^     In  this  situation  he 
was  put  into  a  hired  coaeb,  atteaded  by  the  m^or  and  two  ci^taina  of 
the  blue  guardsi^  aad  was  driven^  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Viaceaaess  into  which  he  was  received  by  M*  deChatdet^  ihe  governer. 
He  was  theai  in  terras  <^  ordess  which  the  governor  had  reeeivedb^  tbmst 
into  an  upper  apartment  ia  the  Tower,,  fifty^four  sttips  Ugh,  and  abont 
seven  feet  wide  aad  eight  feel  long.     Hie  oaly  pctrsoD  who*  was  allowed 
to  relieve  the  solitariness  of  h\s  confinemeat  was  Neil  Mao  Eachan,  who 
had  attended  him  in  his  perihmft  jowm^  from  Uist  to  Skye.     Chafka 
had  borne  the  indignity  c^Sefed  htm  witb  great  eompesore^  the  disgrace 
attending  which,  he  told  M.  de  Vaudreutl*  eould  oniy  affect  his  master ; 
but,  after  Charles  found  himself  shui  up  ia  the  dungeon  of  the  caade, 
his  feeliugs  were  overcome^  and  he  is  said  to  have  dbsped  hts  hatub  to- 
gether and  to  have  burst  into  tears.  <*  Ah  I  my  fiudild  aMwuitaineeYs^"  he 
pathetically  exclaimed,  <<  fpom^roa  I  never  would  faa^e  ceeeived  sudi:  treat- 
ment    Would  to  God  I  were  stiU  amootg  you  f '     M eanwbite  the  titree 
gentlemen  who  had  attended  Charles  to  tbe  opera  were  alao  seised^  and 
five  others,  who  were  by  chaaee  at  his  hoase^  and  ali  his  servanta  were 
sent  to  ^he  Bastile.    His  hotel  was  takea  possession  of  b^r  the  lieuteBaat 
of  police,  who  remained  in  it  from  six  o'dock  at  night  tttt  three  next 
morning,  during:  which  he  put  the  broad  seal  on  bis  effects**    Neat  day 
all  the  prince's  French  servants  were  released. 

The  arrest  of  the  prince  created  an  extraordinary  seasatioD  in  IVna, 
and  next  morning  all  the  public  places  of  the  city  were  covitiied  wvlb 
pasquinades,  which  had  been  put  up  during  the  night,  reflecting,  ia  ver^ 
severe  torms,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  miaisten^  for  tbeiv 
treatment  of  the  prince*.  One  of  these  was  in  the  fmim  of  an  order  ftvos 
Kiag  George,  directed  to  Louis  of  Bourbon,  aa  his  viceroy,,  oammand^ 
ing  and  requiring  him  to  seize^  and,  if  necessary,  to  tie  the  penoB  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  aad  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  kii^doa  of 
J'nance;  and  tbat,^  if  Louis  sboidd  continue  to  pfisaae  his.  master  as  he 
had  hitherto  done,  be  should  be  continued,  by  the  king  of  England,  ia 
th«  vieeroyaUy  of  his  kingdom  of  f  rsuuse.     These  placards' 


*  6«nat»M  Acfounr,  p.  €3.     AnetiymotfS  totter  to   Or  Mef|^an,  in  Hie  Appm- 
dJx. 
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in^ly  annoyiDg  to  the  French  court,  and  were  torn  down  by  the  police 
with  as  great  expedition  as  possible.* 

Charles  was  kept  in  close  confinement  till  the  foarteenth,  on  which 
day  9  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  him 
and    the  king  on  that  and  the  previous  day»  he  was  allowed  to  walk  a 
fe'w   hours  in  the  gardens.     Having  tendered  his  parole  to  leave  the 
French  territories  without  guards,  Charles  was  released  at  seven  o'clock, 
in    the  morning  of  Sunday  the  fifteenth  of  December,  and  departed  for 
Fontainebleau,  in  a  coach,  under  the  charge  of  a  commandant  of  mus- 
keteers ;  and  Messrs  Stafford  and  Sberidan»  two  gentlemen  of  his  house* 
holdy  who  had  been  set  at  liberty,  followed  him  in  two  4>ost-chaise8« 
Xhe   remainder  of  Charles's  domestics  were  released  a  few  days  afier- 
T¥ards.     On  reaching  Fonteinebleau,  Charles  despatched  %  facetious  note 
to  a,  M.  de  Boile  at  Pans,  requesloig  him  to  inform  his  friends  thai  he 
-canried  himself  well, — that  his  head  had  never  been  off  his  shoulders,  and 
that  it  was  still  upon  them.f    From  Fontainebleau  Charles  proeeeded, 
hy  'easy  stages,  to  Avignon,  where  be  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  disguised  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  offi- 
cer of  musketeers.     He  had  received  a  letter  from  his  father  on  the  road, 
and  four  days  after  his  arrival  he  despatched  an  answer  acquainting  him 
thereof,  and  that  he  was  **  in  perfect  good  health,  notwithstanding  the 
unheard-of  barbarous  and  inhuman  treatment'*  he  had  met  with.} 

«  Tbe  foilowitig  is  a  literal  copy  «f  iht  pUcani.  alluded  to:^"  George  par  la  graee  de 
J>ieu»  Roi  de  la  Gcande  Bretagae,  de  France  et  D'IrJande,  mandons  et  commandons  H 
,  Liouis  de  Bourbon,  notre  vioerol  en  notre  dit  Royaume  de  France,  qu'il  fdt  a  faire  saisir 
'et  Uer  si  besoin  est  4e  neoMB^  QiBrles  Edosard  Stuart;  et  ie  fiaire  conduire  honi  de  oon- 
iuis  de  notre  dit  Rpyaaine.  Par  <|iioi»  centunumt  de  novs  eomplatre,  oomme  11  nous  a 
compltt  jusqu*ici,  U  m^ritera  n6tre  bJenveiUance ;  et  d'etre,  par  nous,  maintenu,  en  la 
Ticeroiaut^  de  notre  dit  Royaume. 

"  GetJFTge  Roi." 
t  See  the  lettvr  in  tlie  Appendix. 

t  Tills  letter,  which  is  dated  Ut  January,  1749,  and  another  ef  31st  December,  1748, 
from  Mr  James  Murray,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Dunhar  by  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  the  originals  among  the  Stuart 
pafwrsL 
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Departure  of  Prince  Charles  from  Avignon  incognito — Visits  Loudon — Inteniew  wfUi 
Dr  King-rProposed  marriage  with  a  Princess  of  Hesse- Darmstadt — The  Chevalier 
urges  CJuules  to  marry — Charles's  repotted  change  of  reUgion— Embezzlement  of 
money  by  Dr  Cameron^Execution  of  the  Doctor — Negotiations  between  Chariesand 
his  Jacobite  friends  in  England — Result — Negotiations  resumed  and  finally  broken 
off— Death  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George— -Marriage  of  Charles — His  death — Char- 
acter—Death of  Cardinal  York — Enactments  against  the  Scottish  Episcopalians- 
Disarming  act — Attempts  to  evade  the  laws  against  the  Highland  garb— The  dress 
restored— Abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions. 

The  city  of  Avignon,  in  Provence,  which  Charles  selected  for  his  place 
of  abode,  did  not  at  this  time  form  a  part  of  the*  French  dominions,  but 
belonged  to  the  pope.  On  the  death  of  George  I.  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  city,  that  he  might  the  better 
be  enabled  to  correspond  with  his  friends  in  England ;  but  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  retire  across  the  Alps,  in  consequence,  it  is  understood,  of 
an  application  from  the  British  government  to  the  court  of  Rome.  To 
expel  the  Stuarts  from  the  French  territories,  whilst,  by  a  sort  of  geo- 
graphical subtlety,  they  were  allowed  to  reside  almost  in  the  heart  of 
France,  was  certainly  an  absurdity,  and  had  Charles  remained  for  any 
length  of  time  at  Avignon,  it  is  probable,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
father,  he  would  have  been  soon  forced  to  look  out  for  another  asylum ; 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  he  left  Avignon  incognito,  after 
a  residence  of  about  two  months,  and  went  whither  nobody  could  teU. 
Attended  only  by  Colonel  Goring,  Charles  left  Avignon  in  a  travel- 
ling chaise,  followed  by  his  valet  and  two  servants,  out  of  livery,' on 
horseback,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Lyons.  The  prince  and  Gor- 
ing passed  for  French  officers,  who,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  liad 
obtained  leave  to  visit  their  friends ;  and,  to  guard  still  farther  against 
being  recognised,  they  ordered  the  postillion  to  stop  for  refreshments 
only  at  the  most  obscure  houses.  Charles  took  the  name  of  the  Count 
D'Espoir.*     What  his  motives  were  for  taking  this  step  have  not  been 

•  "  Letter  from  H G g,  Esquire,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber  to 

the  young  Chevalier,  and  the  only  person  of  his  own  retinue  that  attended  him  from 
Ayignon,  in  his  late  journey  through  Germany  and  elsewhere,  &c.,  to  a  particular  fiieod^ 
London,  1750." 
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ascertained ;  but  it  is  probaUe  that  one  of  his  objects  was  an  inter- 
▼iei^  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  with  whose  daughter, 
tlie     Princess  Charlotte   Louisa,  he  contemplated  a  matrimonial  alli- 


^t  a  small  village  about  two  leagues  from  Lyons,  Charles  was  re- 
cognised by  the  Marquis  de  Valere ;  but  having  informed  him  that  he 
mras    travelling  incognito,  the  marquis  addressed  him  by  his  assumed 
nstme.     After  passing  through  Lyons,  Charles  dismissed  his  valet  and 
tlie  other  servants  with  the  chaise,  and  hired  another  in  which  he  and 
his  companion  proceeded  to  Strasbourg.    From  Strasbourg  it  is  supposed 
tbat  Charles  went  to  Paris,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  visited  that 
c&pital  in  the  month  of  May,  from  which  he  addressed  an  anonymous 
letter  to  some  official  personage  in  Germany,  who  appears  to  have  taken 
an  interest  in  his  adherents,  wishing  to  know  if  the  emperor  or  the  queen 
oF  Hungary  would  afford  an  exiled  prince,  who  had  been  unworthily 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  an  asylum  in  their  states.     The  person  to 
whom  this  letter  was  sent  was  directed  to  address  his  answer  to  Mr 
John  Douglas,  care  of  Mr  Waters,  junior,  banker  in  Pari8.f     To  con- 
ceal his  movements  from  his  own  friends,  Charles  either  omitted  in  his 
letters  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  written,  or  dated  them  from 
a  place  where  he  was  not  at  the  time.   While  at  Paris,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bulkeley,  which  he  dated  from  Venice,  and 
eight  days  thereafter  he  sent  him  another  letter  referring  him  to  the  form- 
er.    In  this  last  letter  he  stated  that  a  report  had  been  spread^that 
he  intended  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Bologna ;  but  he  says  that  thb 
"  was  but  a  blind,"  and  that  no  part  of  the  pope's  dominions  should  ever 
see  his  face.j: 

Of  Charles's  wanderings,  during  the  several  years  that  he  continued 
to  roam  on  the  continent,  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  appeared ;  but 
recent  researches  have  thrown  some  light  on  this  obscure  part  of  his 
history.  Secretary  Edgar,  who  corresponded  frequently  with  *'  the 
dear  wild  man,"  as  he  jocularly  styled  Charles,  considered  the  prince's 
incognito  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  had  ever 
occurred,  so  great  was  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was,  for  several  years, 
preserved. 

After  his  departure  from  Paris,  the  first  trace  that  can  be  discovered 
of  him  is  in  September  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty,  when  he  visited 

*.  Charles  wrote  a  letter  from  Avignon  on  S4th  February*  17i9>  to  the  Landgrave, 
asking  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  on  same  day  granted  a  commission  to  a  Mr  Dou« 
glas  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  Landgrave^  and  enter  into  a  treaty  of  marriage  be 
tween  him  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse^Darmstadt.  Copies  of  these  documents,  taken 
from  the  original  draughts  among  the  Stuart  papers,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
Had  this  marriage  taken  place,  it  appears  to  have  been  Charles's  intention  to  have  asked 
an  asylum  from  the  king  of  Poland,  as  there  is  a  draught  of  an  intended  letter  to  the 
king  in  Charles's  hand- writing  among  the  same  papers,  of  which  a  copy  will  be  also  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

f  See  this  letter,  and  a  note  to  Waters  inclosing  it,  in  the  Appendix. 

\  This  singular  production  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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Loadoa.*     HU  ol>jeot  In  coming  over  appean  to  bave  been  to  estaUuii 
a  regiUar  conreBpoDdeDc.e  with  ha  firieoda  ia  Eoglaad ;  to  aBoertaia  the 
probability  of  a  rising  in  his  &vour;  and  to  fa  with  them  upon  a  pio- 
per  place  for  landing  arms^  &c     Before  his  departure  he  applied  to 
hi0  &tlier  for  a  renewal  of  his  powers  as  regent>  which  Janies  neiac- 
tantly  granted-f    If  he  fiHind  matters  in  a  ftvoumble  train,   be  ia- 
tended  to  have  issued  a  declaration  in  which  he  was  to  offer  to  re>Eer  the 
ftiads  to  a  free  parliameni»  and  to  encourage  the  army  to  join  him,  he 
was  to  show  the  nullity  of  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  the  **  EXeetor.":^ 
Charies  arrived  in  London  in  the  month  of  Septemb^«  and  weat  inune- 
diately  to  the  house  of  Lady  Priairose.     Her  ladyship  sent  a  note  to  JDr 
King,  a  zealous  jaoobite,  desiring  to  see  him  immediately. .   On  the  doc- 
tor's entering  the  house,  Lady  Primrose  led  him  into  her  dressing-room* 
and  presented  him  to  the  prince.    Dr  King  was  surprised  at  aeei^g 
him,  and  still  more  astoninhed  when  infiMrmed  of  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  hazard  a  journey  to   England  f^  such   a  juncture* 
According  to  Dr  King,  whose  etatenent  is  fuUy  supported  by  docu- 
ments among  the  Stuart  paperB,§  the  impatience  of  the  prince's  friende 
who  were  in  exile  had  formed  a  scheme  which  was  ioipracticable ;  hut 
although  it  had  been  as  feasible  as  they  had  represented  it  to  him,  yet 
no  preparation  had  been  made  to  carry  it  into  execution.     Charles  was 
soon  convinced  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and,  after  a  stay  in  London 
of  five  daye  only,  returned  to  the  oonth]ent.|| 

As  Charles  studiously  concealed  Irom  his  fiither  all  his  designs  and 
movements,  the  latter  was  entit^ely  ignorant  of  his  contemfdated  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  Cheva- 
lier had  suggested,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven^  a  marriage 
with  one  of  the  duke  of  Modena's  daughters,  from  which  femily  his 
mother  had  sprung ;  but  Charles  appears  not  to  have  relished  the  pro- 
posed match.**  He  now  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  manying,  so  as 

*  Charles  alludes  to  this  visit  in  a  note  dated  1st  July,  1754i»  in  his  o^rn  hand-wriliiig, 
among  the  Stuart  Papers^  a  copy  of  which  wiH  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Excerpt  of  letter  from  James  to  Charles,  4&  Auguet,  17S0>  in  the  Appendix. 

t  (See  a  curious  memorandum  dated  3d  May,  1750, 4n  the  Appendix,  copied  from  the 
original  among  the  Stuart  Papers.  From  this  document  it  is  evident  that  Charles 
thought  that  the  French  ministry  were  bribed  by  the  British  government  to  withhold 
assistance  from  him. 

^  See  the  following  papers  in  the  Appendix,  vi^  Letter  y^uog  Gltmgary  to  O'Biyen, 
"  Lord  Lismore,"  20th  September,  1740 ;  the  same  to  Secretary  Edgar,  16th  January, 
1750;  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  CfaevaUer  de  St  (^eorge  to  Lord  George  Murmy, 
SOth  April,  1750-,  LonI  George's  answer,  19Ui  May,  1760;  and  Letters,  the  Chevalier 
to  the  Prince,  fiih  May  and  6th  October,  1750. 

II  King's  Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes,  p.  197:-*"  He  cune,"  sa^  Dr  King, 
*'one  evening  to  my  lodgings  and  dr^k  lea  with  me:  my  servant,  after  he  was  gone, 
said  to  me,  *  that  he  thought  my  new  viiitor  very  Uke  Prince  Charles.'  <  Why/  said 
1,  ♦  have  j-ou  ever  seen  Prbice  Charles?'  *  No,  sir,'  repM^d  the  fellow,  •  but  this  gentle- 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  exactly  resembles  the  busld  which  are  sold  in  Hed-lion-sireet, 
and  are  said  to  be  the  busts  of  Prince  Charles.*  The  truth  is,  these  buste  werQ  taken  in 
plaster  of  Parig  from  his  face." 

»•  Letter  to  Charles,  17th  April,  1747. 
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to  seeure  tlMr  mcetaeion  ei  the  fiunlly.    Jame»  ohseiTed  that  be  could  not 
tliiali  the  prfaiee  so  sdfisb  as  to  eoosMer  himself  only  in  all  he  did  and 
8iHIIered,--^bal  the  happiness  of  his  eonntry  must  undoubtedly  be  his 
mo^'fB,  and,  eonsequently,  that  be  conld  never  mean  to  restrict  that 
Ikappifiess  Ux  his  own  life  only,  but  endeavoiir  to  perpetuate  it  by  a  soo^ 
ces9ion  of  lawM  kings,  who  would  have  no  other  interest  but  that  of 
their  coufrfry,-^that  his  giving  lawM  hefrs  to  the  crown  would  not  only 
Eie    8  constant  securrty  to  his  own  person,  but  that  it  would  make  him 
more  considered  and  respected  abroad,  and  would  undoubtedly  give 
ncmr  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause,  as  his  friends  could  never  feel  the  same 
aeeacY  as  long  as  their  hopes  were  centered  in  him  alone, — that,  had  he 
sifiopted  the  views  which  bad  been  formerly  given  him,  he  would  have 
lyeen  probably  ere  now  the  Qither  of  a  family,  with  a  wife  whom  it  would 
not  have  been  beneadi  him  to  have  married  had  he  been  even  in  Eng- 
land,— that  it  was,  however,  useless  to  look  backwards;  but  he  (the 
dieralier)  saw,  with  the  greatest  concern,  that  Charles  had  put  himself 
in  a  situation  and  way  of  livings  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  rendered  his 
marrying  anybody  absolutely  impracticable.     After  informing  Charles 
that  be  could  have  no  other  view  in  advising  him  as  he  did  but  his  real 
good  and  advantage,  James  told  him,  that  he  could  almost  say  that 
be  would  rather  see  him  married  to  a  private  gentlewoman  than  that  he 
sliould  not  be  married  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  he  earnestly  recommended 
to  him  to  think  seriously  on  the  matter,  and  as  he  could  not  hope  to 
make  a  marriage  suitable  to  himself,  to  endeavour  to  make  one  that 
might  be  at  least  as  little  unequal  as  possible ;  for  he  could  only  exhort 
him  in  general,  since  he  could  not  think  of  any  particular  person  to 
propose,  who  might  be  suitable  and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  marry 
him..^ 

Though  he  could  not  but  feel  disappointed  at  the  result  of  hi»  journey 
to  England,  Charles  did  not  despond,  and  he  now  resolved  to  sound  the 
dispositions  of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Stockholm.  As  Lord  Marischal 
bad  resided  about  three  years  in  Berlin,  and  was,  through  the  interest 
of  Field-marshal  Keith,  his  brother,  on  the  best  footing  with  his  Prus- 
sian nia|edty,f  it  occurred  to  Charles,  that,  by  availing  himself  of  the 
services  of  that  nobleman,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  '<  an  honest  man," 
Frederick  might  be  induced  to  espouse  his  cause.  Accordingly  he  de- 
spatebed  Colonel  Goring  to  Berlin,  in  June  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  with  a  letter  to  Lord  Marischal.  After  consulting  with  his  lord- 
shijp.  Goring  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Sweden.^:     Of  this  mission 

*  See  tUf  very  intareflting  lelter,  in  the  Appendix,  taken  from  tke  original  in  the  pos- 
tenion  of  hi»  migeety.  It  is  dated  80t);i  December,  1750.  See  also  another  letter,  from 
tke  Chevalier  to  Charles,  of  19Ui  AprlV1751,  in  answer  to  one  from  Charles,  of  S4th 
February. 

i  Letter,.  Lord  Marischal  to  Secretary  Edgar,  9th  March,  1748,  in  the  Appendix. 

t  See  the  letter  to  Earl  Marischal  and  the  instructions  to  Goring,  both  dated  81st  June, 
1751,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  the  erl||inal  draughts,  in  Charles's  hand-writing 
umjiig  the  Stuart  Papers. 
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nothing  farther  is  known.     An  interview  which  took  place  between 
Lord  Marischal  and  Goring,  and  another  probably  with  the  prince  him- 
self, at  Paris,  in  September  following,  are  involved  in  the  same  obBcnrify.* 
About  this  time  Charles  received  notice  that  one  Grosert,  collector  of 
the  customs  at  Alloa,  had  left  Scotland  with  an  intention  to  assassinate 
him.     This  information  was  brought  to  France  by  Robertson  of  Blair- 
fetty,  who  had  been  in  Scotland.     Grosert  is  said  to  have  been  married 
to  a  German  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  milliner  of  George  the  Firstf 
No  trace  can  be  discovered  of  Charles's  wanderings,  after  his  retom 
from  London,  till  the  fifth  of  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
when  he  was  seen  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mackintosh,  at  Camp- 
vere,  in  the  island  of  Middleburg,  where  he  remained  four  days.^     He  is 
said  to  have  revisited  London  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and 
to  have  formally  renounced  the  Catholic  religion,  in  a  chapel  in  Gray  s 
Inn  Lane,  under  his  own  name  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart;  but  thu 
statement  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority.     Dr  King,  who  corre- 
sponded with  Charles  for  several  years,  makes  no  allusion  to  this  visit, 
nor  is  there  the  least  trace  of  it  to  be  found  among  the  Stuart  archives. 
The  story  of  a  third  visit,  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  George  III., 
at  which  Charles  is  said  to  have  attended,  rests  qn  no  better  foundation. 
As  to  his  reported  change  of  religion,  a  rumour  was  generally  preva- 
lent, in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  a  year  befqre  the  date  of  his 
alleged  recantation  at  London,  that  Charles  had  become  a  Protestant; 
but  its  accuracy  was  doubted  of  by  some  of  his  friends.§     It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Charles  was  not  disposed  to  imitate  the  self-denial  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  who  preferred  their  faith  to  a  crown.  Q 

*  See  the  different  papers  in  relation  to  this  affair  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Harrington,  dated  6th  August,  1751^  in  the 
Appendix. 

t  Letter,  Mr  Donald  Mackintosh  to  Secretary  £dgar,  dated  from  Civita  Veocfaia, 
6th  February,  1754. — Stuart  Papers. 

S  See  the  extract  in  the  Appendix  of  the  letter  from  Secretary  Edgar  to  Mr  William 
Hay,  26ih  September,  17SS,  and  that  from  Mr  Hay's  letter  to  Edgar,  Oct  VOL 
Charles  seems  to  have  been  desirous  after  this  to  have  none  but  Protestants  about  liiiii. 
He  sent  an  order  to  Avignon,  in  November,  1753,  to  dismiss  all  his  **  Papist  servants." 
He  kept  at  this  time  a  French  mistress,  and  having  quarrelled  with  her,  he  discarded  her 
because  she  was  **  a  Papist  too."  See  his  letter  to  Goring,  of  IStli  November,  175%  in 
the  Appendix,  taken  from  the  original  draught,  in  Charles's  own  hand,  among  the  Stuart 
Papers.  The  following  note  also,  in  the  prince*d  hand,  appears  on  the  back  of  a  letter  of 
Waters  the  banker,  of  S6th  June,  1754: — *'  My  being  a  Protestant  I  can  prove  to  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Papist,  and  my  terrible  situation  not  to  be  incapable  to  attempt  any 
plan  either  against  my  honour  or  interest,  seeing  them  that  are  so  far  fh>m  my  country.'* 
At  this  time  (June,  1754)  Charles  was  living  in  Paris  incognito. 

il  See  his  answer  to  the  deputation  that  waited  on  him  in  the  year  1755  :^ 

<*  As  to  his  religion/'  says  Dr  King,  **  he  is  certainly  free  from  all  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, and  would  readily  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  With  the  Catholia 
he  is  a  Catholic,  with  the  Protestants  he  is  a  Protestant ;  and,  to  convince  the  latter  of 
his  sincerity,  he  often  carried  an  English  Common  Prayer-book  in  his  pocket ;  and  seiit  > 
to  Gordon,  (whom  1  have  mentioned  before,)  a  non-juring  diergyman,  to  chrislen  the 
first  child  he  had  by  Mrs  W."* 

•  Miss  WalkinsKaw.  i* 
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In  oonseqaence  of  the  state  of  comparatiye  security  which  the  British 
govemmeDt  enjoyed  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  became  less 
vigilant  than  before  in  watching  the  motions  of  the  exiled  adherents  of 
tiie  house- of  Stuart.     Some  of  them  accordingly  yentured,  from  time  to 
time,  to  reyisit  their  native  country  and  firiends.    Amongst  othfersy  Dr 
.Cameron  came  oyer  in  seyenteen  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  but  his  yisit 
"was  attended  with  a  circumstance  highly  injurious  to  his  character,  which 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  unimpeachable*     The  Doctor  had  been  priyy 
to  the  concealment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  left  by 
Charles  in  charge  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny  when  he  left  Scotland^  and  the 
object -of  Cameron's  journey  appears  to  haye  been  to  secure  and  i^- 
propriate  for  his  own  use  a  part  of  this  money.     He  accordingly  yisited 
Cluny  in  his  retreat,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  his  demand, 
alloyyed  him  to  carry  off  six  thousand  louis-d'ors,  for  which  he,  howeyer, 
took  his  receipt.*     He  made  a  second  journey  to  Britain  in  seyenteen 
hundred  and  fifty-<three,  probably  with  the  same  object,  but  fell  a  yictim 
to  his  rapacity.     Haying  been  apprehended,  he  was  carried  to  London, 
confined  to  the  Tower,  and  his  identity  being  proyed  in  the  court  of 
kind's  bench  by  seyeral  witnesses,  he  receiyed  sentence  of  death,  and 
was  executed  at  Tyburn.    He  conducted  himself  with  manly  fortitude 
and   decorum,  and  his  fate  was  generally  pitied.     Some  of  the  best 
wishers  to  the  goyemment  thought  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman as  a  most  unnecessary  and  wanton  act  at  such  a  juncture,  and  at 
such  a  distance  of  tune  from  the  period  of  his  attainder.f 

Down  to  seyenteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  Charles  kept  up  a  regular 
communication  with  his  friends  in  England,  seyeral  of  whom  yisited  him 
personally?  and  though  they  saw  many  reprehensible  things  in  his  con- 
duct, yet  they  were  willing  to  make  eyery  allowance  for  the  peculiarities 
of  his  situation.  There  was  one  circumstance,  howeyer,  which  they 
could  not  oyerlook.  When  in  Scotland,  Charles  had  a  mistress  named 
Clementina  Walkinshaw.  Some  years  after  he  was  sent  out  of  France, 
he  sent  for  this  woman;  and  such  was  the  ascendancy  she  obtained  oyer 

*  See  the  letter  of  young  Glengary  to  Secretary^Edgar,  of  10th  January,  1750,  and  that 
of  Ijothgwry  to  the  prince,  of  fSd  June,  1750.  Also  the  letter  of  Ludorick  Cameron, 
the  Doctor's  unde,  to  the  prince,  of  2lst  November,  1753,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from 
the. originals  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty. 

'  f  The  French  goyemment  settled  a  pension  of  1200  livres  per  annum  upon  his  widow, 
and  granted  an  annual  allowance  of  400  livres  to  each  of  his  two  sons  who  were  In  its 
service,  in  addition  to  their  pay.  Mrs  Cameron  communicated  this  information  in  a 
letter,  to  Secretary  Edgar,  of  25th  January,  1754,  and  informed  him,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  young  Glengary  had  offered  his  services  to  the  Brib'sh  government  in  1748  or  1749. 
An  extract  of  .the  letter,  relating  to  this  extraordinary  charge,  will  be  found  4n  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  writing  to  Lord  George  Murray,  on  9th  February,  1753, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  him,  of  20th  May,  thus  alludes  to  Dr  Cameron's  fate :— "  I 
am  stranger  to  the  motives  which  carried  poor  Archibald  Cameron  into  Scotland ;  but 
.whatever  they  niay  have  been*  his  hard  fate  gives  me  the  more  concern^  that  I  own  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  English  government  would  have  carried  their  rigodr 
so  for." 

.     IIU  3  E 
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|ilm»  tMt  ^V«  U^caiiM  MH|uiM(Hied  wUh  nil  kU  plani,  and  warn  truaUd.  with 
))if  mffit  9W^t  fiorre^pop4«im.  Ai  Mios  Walkiofthaw  bad  a  siaisr  vii* 
IK^t^  ail  liPHSf  Ib^p^r  al  l/^ioaitef  bowe^  all  the  persmui  of  datkifliioii  m 
i^buidi  9^^9d  to  Charlf^  gr^w  alanoded,  beings  apfHiefaeaam  tkai 
this  p^ramoDf  bad  lieeQ  pIao«d  to  hia  fiimily  bj  tbo  Eagliah  misi^tank 
Th^y,  tb^refora,  d^^iatahad  a  gestlemanf  nanad  M^Namsm^  to  FSoiiai 
wbai^  Charl^a  than  waa»  with  ioaltruotiooa  to  ioaiM  apon  Miai  Walki»> 
fhaw'ft  itejoapFal  fwt  a  gertatoi  time  irom  his  pMsence.  Mr  M^KiamasBt 
wbQ  vaa  a  man  of  exeellent  undentandiiig,  urged  the  moat  powiarfiil 
rfaa9liff»  and  Haad  aU  thiB  arta  of  persuaaion  to  indues  hiaa  to  emapAy^ 
but  to  no  pv^ipoaet  M'Namara  ibea  ififonBed  him  that  an  iaamedinjle 
inli^iTuption  of  all  oorre^soDdenoa  with  hia  moat  powevfal  fHcnda  m 
JEnglaady  and  Ibe  niin  of  hia  intereity  which  was  now  daily  inoraas^ 
ipg»  would  be  the  certain  conaequeiioa  of  hia  reftisal ;  but  Charlea  waa 
inAexiblef  M'Namara  staid  aome  di^s  in  Paris  beyond  the  tioM  pne^ 
9eribed»  in  hcqiea  of  nUiflialely  prev4iilMag ;  but  all  his  entreatiea  and  na^ 
mnnpiranoes  w^re  inefeetual*  At  pfiitiBg,  ^{^Namara  epaki  oot  help 
ei^i^Qiingp  Willi  great  indignation^  <*  What  has  yonr  family  done.  Sir, 
tbw  to  draw  down  the  vengeasoe  of  Heaven  on  eveiy  branefa  of  it* 
thrpvgb  so  aayiny  ages  ?*'  During  hia  eonferenoea  with  M^Nanuona,  tiie 
prince  deelar^d  that  be  bad  no  Tiolent  possioa»  ov  indeed  any  particobkr 
regard  f^^  Him  WalkinsbaWy  and  that  he  eould  aee  her  remoTed  bom 
blm  witiiPDl  any  coneern ;  bnt  that  be  wo^ld  not  reeeiTo  direetiona  tor 
the  regulation  oip  bis  pHTate  eodadn^i  from  any  mosi  aliTe.  When  i/l'}fbr 
BMura  ytetnmed  to  I^ndon  9nd  reported  Cliariea  a  answer  to  Ibe  ^ralle- 
m^  who  b^d  s^nt  hm  to  Bari^  many  pf  whom  were  pf^Ki«a  of  tto 
first  ranl^i  and  all  of  tbem  mm  pf  fortune  and  disUnetion*  tbey  wi^pe 
fmmeA  »nd  ^^fonnded)  and  tb^y  reiolYed  at  onoe  to  break  with  ^imt* 
X^rd  ^arMbal  was  then  residing  at  Pa^ia  aa  amba9aad<Nr  bom  tke 
king  gf  Prussia  to  tjke  eowrt  of  Veraailles,  and  was  o^^priaed  by  M^Na^ 
n)ai*a  9f  ^very  thing  that  passed  between  bim  «nd  t^e  pnnoei  Hud 
M'^mara'd  oiiasipn  ba^  %^§<m§M9  bia  2^dabip»  wb^ae  senrieey  CJbviei 

was  anxious  to  obtain,  meant,  on  the  expiration  of  his  embassy,  to  have 

entered  pharJes's  bon^hpld  i  4)ut  disgusted  with  the  eondiu?!  of  Ae 

prince,  who  even  had  the  ingratitude  to  threaten  to  p«iblish  the  DMnaa 
»f  his  English  friends,  he  declined  to  take  any  farther  interest  in  bia  af- 

f^irfi  ^  ew^irfl^iflg  tbe  ^^di^tipn  pf  tbe  Img  of  Vnm)^  r^cppialed 

himself  to  the  British  gO¥erament.f 

Charles's  friends,  however,  did  not  aUoeetber  abandon   hlpi^  and 

when,  In  t,h^  fpllpwing  ye^r,  a  wv  witb  frap^  a?;^n*4  in^vitaWei  tfei^ 

vfiolved  to  oftake  anqtber  genevoua  effort  to  reolaim  faiBi.     For  Ifaia  puv 
pose,  they  sent  two  gen^^men  tp  hold  a  cppference.withhim>   A^niienfe*' 

i  ^^fv^  jH«M»ri  li^^^ea  £ftolM  and  ht^  MaiMchal ^rittbe  SwdcIib  I|m  Apyiidfa. 
TtM  v^m  inifinf^Mg  i^9  W»  $fim  hit  bi^'dRlUp,  vilh^ut  aiguUm,  lath  Ajg^  ITM^ 
another  also,  without  signature,  18th  May,  1754,  and  Chariot's  answer  of  the  latter 
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In|^  Uley  ailured  hin^  io  the  fini  pla6a»  thtt  hk  firiends  had  in*  iatenit, 

boDour^  add  wellbeing;  fuHj  as  much  at  h^art  m  hi»  own,  amI  thAt  th^ 

iproulcl  go  every  reaaooable  length  to  mlJte  hia  \\h  eoiiifortablt»  liU  a 

Isettcr  order  of  things  sboold  ooeor ;  but  they  hoped,  at  same  tim^,  that 

l»e  would  listen  to  ^eir  OOudieU  both  in  relataon  to  his  own  life  and 

auitfety^  and  theirs.     They  next  stated  that  they  were  ei^ined  to  assure 

Iftim  in  the  most  positive  terms^  thai  he  had  beett  Ibr  some  time  eyedf- « 

%liat  his  movements  in  a  fikmtly  way  had  been»  and  wodld  eontinue  to  be* 

itifidlible  marhs  to  traee  ht»»  t<>  avoid  which  they  most  earnestly  en^ 

tveated  him  to  remove  direetly  from  his  present  residence  and  in  so  private 

a  manner,  that  only  a  few  faitbful  friends  could  know  it,  as  that  was  the 

0tk\f  Way  to  escape  the  notice  of  many  who  were  employed  exptessty  to 

observe  his  sa(Oti<mt  and  condttet,--**4hat  if  be  granted  thie  requisi^  they 

would  consider  his  so  dmng  as  a  ha|^  omen  to  their  future  hopes ;  but 

i^  on  the  contrary^  he  continued  to  oppose  his  own  single  opinion  against 

tike  deliberate  observations  and  reflections  of  his  best  friendity  that  it 

n^Ofttld  oeeasioii  many  tety  mdailokoiy  reAeedons,  and  would  but  teo 

mudb  confirm  the  isipudent  and  villanons  aspersiena  of  Mr  D" , 

ifviuefa  had  already  gained  such  ground  with  many  persoiis,  thai  noCbing 
but  his  own  future  conduct  eonld  posstbly  remove  them,  ibr  witfaool 
oonvinciog  pro<^  of  that  kind,  all  thai  he  himself^  or  his  beat  friends 
oeuM  9ay  ia  his  favour,  would  be  of  very  smidl  weigbt^^^bat  in  the 
event  of  his  listeniDg  to  such  a  reasonable  proposal,  his  friends  would 
do  etery  tbiDg  in  their  power  Ibr  his  comfort  and  sattsfiietion,  and  that 
tbey  would  send  over  socne  person  to  attend  him^  whose  sufficiency, 
honour,  and  integrity,  might  be  depended  upoa,**^hat  a  gentlemani 
wbcMsl  they  named,  bad  long  offered  to  attend  him,  and  fov  that  purpoae 
WSB  to  have  8<^d  a  large  landed  estate^  and  biougbt  the  prieo  with  him ; 
Imt  that  reports  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prince  had  for  some  time 
lived  bed  cooled  that  genflemaJt'e  zeaJ^  and  made  him  hesitater-^^hat  it 
waA  no  wonder  the  zeal  of  his  friends  should  abete^  when  it  was  tepte-* 
sentad  to  them  that  the  prineo  had  abandoned  himself  to  an  irreguias 
amd  dd^uebed  IMe,  and  to  an  excess  which  brought  bis  health  and  even 
bis  life  daily  in  danger,  ■■  "that  in  these  sxeessea  he  was  represented  as 
baiting  no  guard  ekher  on  his  oonduet  or  his  expresaioBs,  and  was  fa 
tome  degree  void  of  reu^on, — that  be  was  also  too  precipitate  in  his 
rasolUtioos>  and  was  thm»  obstinate  and  deaf  to  the  nfeoat  solid  advice,-^ 
tiiaf  be  put  no  value  npon^  add  was  ungitttefttl  for,  the  very  best  servioes, 
audi  was  unforgiving  and  revsagdul  for  the  smallest  offeDce,r-^tbat  he 
acted  and  spoke,  upon  all  occasions,  with  an  obstinacy  that  could  bear 
BO  contioli^  an4  la  a^l  appearance^  withdut  a»y  just  thought  or  reiec* 
tioB,'<^thaty  in  a  word,  he  had  in  bis  single  persott  sUk  the  rices  and  fiwlls 
thai  had  ever  been  in  Us  fatally,  without  one  of  their  virtuesiy  and  was 
of  course  entifrely  unqualified  to  act  the  part  that  had  been  hoped  ibr 
at  his  hands,-^that  the  person  who  gave  t}ii«»  iaformatioa  appealed  at  tbs 
same  time  to  the  Judgment  of  the  wortJ»y  genileinen  to  whom  he  tcrid  it^ 
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what  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  person,  had  be  power  in  his  hands, 
when  be  could  so  act  when  he  had  none,  and  whether  the  benevolent 
character  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  man  who  seemed  to  act  the  tyrant 
even  in  private  life, — that  their  informant  begged  they  would  lay  their 
hands  on  their  hearts,  and  consider  coolly  if  the  lasting  happioess  of 
their  fiimilies,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  was  not  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  their  affection  and  attachment  to  any  particular  person  or 
family, — that  if  these  great  blessings  were  obtained,  it  was  no  matter 
to  them  or  to  the  nation  by  whose  hand  they  came,— 4hat,  therefore,  if 
a  change  must  be  in  order  to  obtain  them,  some  better  qualified  behoyed 
to  be  found  out,  and  all  thoughts  of  him  laid  for  ever  aside. 

The  deputation  then  said  that  their  informant  had  affirmed  positively 

that  he  had  Mr  Goring's  authority  for  every  thing  he  had  said, — that 

the  prince's  friends  were  certain  that  this  mortifying  heavy  charge  was 

without  much  foundation ;  but  that  they  were  likewise  as  certain  that 

Mr  Goring  having  been  long  an  eye-witness  to  his  conduct,  and  one  in 

whom  he  had  placed  confidence,  very  fatal  and  deep  impressions  would 

be  made  upon  the  minds  of  many,  which  nothing  but  his  own  prudent, 

steady,  firm  conduct,  and  circumspect  behaviour  for  the  foture,  could 

possibly  remove, — ^that  if  not  too  late,  they  were  certain  the  prince  was 

blessed  with  great  natural  parts,  with  a  quickness  and  penetration  above 

most  men,  were  they  properly  balanced, — ^that  these  qualities  were  veiy 

valuable  in  any  man,  but  still  more  so  in  youth  if  properiy  used ;  but 

that  it  was  against  the  nature  of  things  for  youth  to  have  the  prudence 

and  experience  of  age, — ^that  it  was  no  sign  of  wisdom  to  act  entirely 

without  counsel ;  but  that  true  wisdom  was  only  to  be  discovered  by  a 

right  choice  of  counsellors,  and  then  acting  steadily  by  their  advice, — 

that  even  persons  of  the  greatest  experience  and  sagacity  often  needed 

advice,  and  that  none  could  be  reckoned  truly  wise,  even  in  private  sf- 

fairs,  who  did  not  sometimes  consult  with,  and  put  confidence  in  some 

solid  friends.     But  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  done  in  matters  which 

concerned  kingdoms  and  nations,  even  all  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  whole 

world.     They  observed  that  the  times  appeared  critical, — ^that  although 

war  was  evidently  neither  the  interest  nor  inclination  of  England  and 

France,  yet  sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps  ere  long,  it  would  ensue, — that 

trade  was  the  question, — that  the  command  of  the  seas  and  the  command 

of  trade  were  inseparable,  and  that  both  nations  viewed  the  question  in 

that  light, — ^that  pride,  interest,  and  the  desirC'  of  power,  combined  to 

prompt  each  nation  to  wish  earnestly  for  the  uppermost,  in  so  much  that 

it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  reflecting  part  of  the  world,  that  the  gams 

of  Rome  and  Carthage  would  have  to  be  played,  and  that  the  one  or 

other  must  have  dominion, — ^that  were,  therefore,  Britain  headed  by  one 

who  had  no  separate  interest  from  the  nation,  the  question  to  which  side 

dominion  would  fall  might  be  easily  determined,  and  that  most  people 

of  the  best  understanding  in  England  were  of  that  opinion ;  so  that  the 

chief  point  was  to  convince  them  that  there  was  a  valuable  personage 
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on  wliom  their  interest  and  happinen  depeoded,  whose  only  interest  and 
troe  happiness  was  unalterably  connected  with  theirs,  and  who  was  will- 
iog  and  ready  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  own  happiness  and  satisfiMS- 
iion,  in  order  to  contrtbate  to  theirs. 

A.  severer  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  Charles  oonld  scarcely  have 
been  delivered.    It  is  not  known  what  reception  the  deputation  met 
^rith,  or  how  this  message  was  received  by  him ;  but»  at  his  desire,  the 
gentlemen  committed  it  to  writing,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  him.* 
Charles  returned  a  written  answer  to  this  message,  worded  in  a  style  which 
showed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  upon  him. 
He  informed  his  "  friends"  that  he  had  received  a  very  surprising  mes* 
sage,  delivered  in  a  still  more  surprising  manner, — that  reason  might, 
and  he  hoped  should,  always  prevail  with  him ;  but  his  own  heart  de« 
ceived  him,  if  threats  or  promises  ever  would, — that  he  had  almost 
determined  to  wait  events  in  silence  or  patience,  and  believed  that  the 
advances  which  they  knew  he  had  already  made  on  his  part,  were  as 
great  as  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  yet  that  the  influence  of  welt 
"wishers,  of  whose  sincerity,  he  was  satisfied,  had  made  him  put  pen  to  pa^ 
per  in  vindication  of  his  character,  which  he  understood  from  them  some 
unworthy  people  had  had  the  insolence  to  attack,  very  possibly  to  serve 
some  mean  purposes  of  their  own, — that  he  despised  their  malice,  and 
considered  it  below  his  dignity  to  treat  them  in  the  terms  they  deserved, 
— ^that  he  was  willing  to  bring  truth  to  light, — ^that  he  had  long  desired 
a  churchman  from  his  friends  to  attend  him ;  but  that  his  expectations 
'had  been  hitherto  disappointed. f     From  the  tenor  of  this  communica- 
tion, Charles's  friends  perceived  that  it  was  in  vun  to  contend  any 
longer  with  him,  and  they,  therefore,  finally  abandoned  him  to  his  un« 
fortunate  fate. 

Though  Charles  at  first  affected  not  to  feel  the  indignity  offered  to 
him  by  the  French  government,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  mind,  soured  his  disposition,  and  quite  unhinged  his 
deliberative  faculties.  During  his  long  incognito,  he  scarcely  ever  cor- 
responded with  his  afflicted  father, — a  silence  which  he  said  was  not 
owing  either  to  neglect  or  want  of  duty,  but  because  his  situation  was 
such,  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  vent  '<  imprecations  against  the  fatality 
of  being  born  in  such  a  detestable  age."  X  ^^  away  by  his  passions^ 
he  would  suffer  no  control ;  and  so  in&tuated  did  he  become,  that  in 
resisting  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  he  thought  he  was  pursuing  a 
course  honourable  to  himself,  and  dutiful  towards  '*  the  honest  man," — 
his  father  ;§  but  James  was  not  to  be  misled  by  such  false  notions,  and 

*  A  copy  of  this  extraordinary  paper  taken  from  the  original  among  the  Stuart  Papers, 
ivill  be  found  in  the  Appendix.     It  bears  the  date  of  15th  August,  1756. 

f  This  letter  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  copy  from  which  it  was  talcen  wa^ 
folded  within  the  original  *'  Memoir,**  presented  to  Charles  by  the  deputation* 

t  Letter  to  Edgar,  S4th  March,  1754. 

5  Letter,— Charles  to  Edgar,  ISth  March,  1755,  Appendix. 
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\f  that  thoogh  he  was  happy  to  find  Chaiidt  to  such  seotimento, 
yH  thai  it  was  possible  that  what  he  migbl  think  for  the  best,  might  be 
otherwise.  *'  Do  you/'  he  asks  tiie  priiHM^  **  fighlly  andentand  tfae 
extensive  sense  of  honour  and  duty^  from  i^hUsih  yent  say  yoo  wiU  never 
fo  astray  ?  If  you  oan»  (he  eootiottesy)  keep  np  to  that  ralet^  you  will 
then  be  really  an  honest*  maor  whi<A  is  the  new  namd  yon  give  me,  and 
with  whidi  I  am  much  pleased,  sinoe  it  is  a  title  I  valoe  aiore  than  all 
those  which  raaity  can  desire,  or  flattery  invent*  It  is  a  title  we  are 
all  obliged  to  pretend  to>  and  wbiob  we  may  all,  withoat  vanity,  tbink 
we  deserve,  and  unless  we  deserve  it,  we^  in  reality,  can  neither  be 
happy  in  the  next  woild^  nor  even  hi  this,  becaose  peaee  and  tra»^i»il-> 
lity  of  mind  is  only  the  share  of  honest  men.  Tbe  best  wlsb  I  omn 
therefore  make  you,  is  that  yon  may  yoursdlf  long  deserve  and  eojcy 
that  title ;  it  would  be  the  most  effeetital  tt^ana  of  drawing  down  God*9 
blessing  upon  you."  * 

After  tbe  estrangement  of  his  friends,  Charles  gav«  up  lUl  thooghta  o# 
a  restoration,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Arignon  till  the  death  of  bis  fotker,, 
in  December,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  when  he  returned  to 
Italy.  Tbe  Chevalier  had,  for  several  y^ars,  been  in  a 'declining  state 
of  health,  and,  for  two  years  before  his  death,  had  been  confined  fo  hie 
bed-chamber.  His  remains  were  carried  to  the  chnrch  of  the  pai4sb 
where  he  had  resided,  and  were  decorated  with  all  tbe  insignia  of  royally. 
The  body  was  attired  in  royal  robes^  a  crown  pat  upon  his  head^  a  seep' 
tre  in  his  hand,  and  upon  bis  breast  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  See.  im 
gold  and  jewels.  Above  the  bed  of  state  on  whieh  the  body  lay,  wae  a* 
throne  susp^ded  from  the  ceiling,  oh  the  top  ef  wblcb  were  the  llgaree 
of  four  angeb  holding  tbe  crown  and  sceptre,  and  al  each  comer  the 
figure  of  death.  Over  the  bed  was  this  inscription : — **  Jacobus  Mag* 
Bie  BritannisB  Rex,  Anna  mdcclxti,"  With  medallions  in  front,  repre- 
senting tbe  different  orders  of  chivalry  in  Great  Britain ;  the  enMma  of 
England,  Sootlandi  and  Ireland,  to  which  were  attaehed  tbe  royal  maig- 
nia,  vis.  tbe  pnrple  robe  lined  with  ermine,^-4fae  velvet  tunic  omamoiied 
with  gold, — the  globe,  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  crosses  of  St  Geoi^, 
St  Andrew,  &e.  Four  large  pieces  of  drapery  of  purple  silk  were  sus- 
pended from  the  canopy ;  and  on  the  drapery,  at  the  distance  of  every 
sia  inehes,  was  a  row  of  gold  lace  lined  with  white  fringe*  The  drapery 
was  parted  and  hung  to  the  cafntals  of  four  columns  on  each  side  of  the 
church,  and  these  cdumna  were  covered  with  blaek  cloth  enriched  with 
ornaments  of  gold*  In  the  church  was  a  nun>ber  of  chandleliers  with 
skeletons  holding  wax  tapers.  The  body  lay  in  state  tkree  days ;  during 
which,  none  but  the  Italian  princes  and  British  subjects  were  admitted 
into  the  church.  The  corpse  was  then  removed  in  procesnon  to  St  Peter's 
church  to  be  interred  Tbe  children  of  the  charity  schools  led  the  pro- 
cession, and  were  followed  by  certain  companies  sent  by  the  chief 

•  Letter  to  C^ariety  Wh  April,  1756,  AppenrfhL 
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oiturdiesy  fumouiiiittg  to  aix  bnndrod  meo^  divided  into  twelve  seotiooi, 
all  attired  in  antique  and  different  dfeftee  with  tapen^  aod  about  one 
tlnoiMapd  firiaiv  of  diffeient  orden  witk  torches ;  the  aiogliig  boya  of  St 
FMnr's  drewed  in  purple  ailk  gowns,  md  aboui  fifty  oeoooe  all  aioging 
byniM.  Round  the  bed  of  ttate  on  which  the  body  waa  oarried»  were 
tbe  profeaiors  and  atudentfl  of  the  Engliah  e<rflege,  with  four  oardioala 
upon  muka,  eoverad  with  purple-Telvet  trapping!.  The  Chevalier'e 
■ervaatSy  in  twelve  eoachett  lined  with  black  velrat,  fonaed  the  raar  of 
the  proceosion* 

By  hia  will>  the  Chevalier  left  hie  real  estate,  whieb  yielded  about 
forty  thovwand  orowne  per  aoaum,  exclneive  of  pentiooe,  to  Prioee 
Cherlei.  He  alee  left  htm  a  box  of  jewdi  belooging  to  the  orown  of 
Poland,  formerly  pledged  to  the  Sobieski  family,  if  not  redeemed**  The 
jew?U  belonging  to  his  own  fiunily  he  directed  to  be  divided  between 
Charlea  and  Henry. 

From  the  state  of  comparative  seclusion  in  which  the  Chevalier  passed 
the  viost  part  of  bis  life,  his  personal  history  is  less  known  than  either 
that  of  his  father,  or  his  son,  Charles  Edward.  His  character,  to  judge 
from  his  correspondence,  and  the  many  acts  of  individual  kindness  he 
$bow^<]  towards  his  exiled  adherents,  was  benevolent  and  estimable.  He 
poOBtti  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  principlef  of  the  English 
constitution  than  any  of  his  race,  and  would,  had  he  been  called  to  empire, 
have  probably  eschewed  the  dangerous  rock  of  the  prerogative,  on  which 
his  grandfiuther  and  father  split.  His  iK>ast  was  not  merely  that  he  was 
an  Englishman,  but  that,  to  use  an  Italian  phrase,  there  was  not  '**  a 
greater  Englishman  than  himself/'  f 

After  his  &tber's  death.  Prince  Charles  retired  to  AlbanOt  where  b^ 
lived  in  great  seclusion  till  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
when  the  court  of  Vers^lles,  desirous  fbr  its  own  selfish  purposes  to  pre- 
vent the  male  line  of  tbe  house  of  Stuart  fron)  becoming  extinct,  nego- 
tiated a  marriage  between  him  and  the  young  princess  Louisa  Maximi* 
ll^na  Carolina  of  Stolberg-Guederan,  and  the  three  branches  of  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon  «U  pon^urring  in  the  match,  a  suitable  allowance  was 
settled  by  them  for  the  support  of  the  prince  and  his  wife*  Charles, 
whp,  in  consequence  of  the  ref\,i8ai  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  recognise 
the  titles  which  bis  father  bad  assumed,  had  taken  that  of  the  Count  of 
Albany,  took  up  his  residence,  upon  his  marriage,  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Florence,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  The 
WAiriage  was  unfortunate.  Charles  bad  lived  too  long  aingle  to  enjoy 
eonnubial  happiness;  and  his  temper,  soured  by  misfortune,  Unfitted 
him  for  the  discbarge  of  the  domestic  virtues.  The  consequence  was, 
that  ft  separation  apei^dily  ensuad>  m4  whilst  •Charles  remained  near 
florenee,  the  prineess  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  remained  till  the 

*  See  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Murray  te  the  Chevalier,  dated  4th  September,  1748, 
Mlaftive  to  these  jewels,  in  the  Appendix. 
i  Letter  to  Charles  of  Sd  February,  1747. 
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death  of  her  husband,  when  she  went  to  Paris,  and  was  maintained  by 
the  court  of  France  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  rank. 

Charles  was  seriously  indisposed  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  but  recovered.*  In  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eighty 
he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  followed  by  palsy,  under  which  he  fell, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  on  the  thirty-first  of  that  month,  aged 
sizty*seven  years  and  one  month.f  The  body  was  placed  in  a  coffin 
of  cypress  wood  along  with  the  sceptre,  crown  and  sword,  and  all  the 
other  insignia  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  This  coffin  was  inclosed  in 
another  of  lead,  bearing  suitable  inscriptions  and  devices.  In  this  state 
the  remaina  were  carried  from  Rome  to  Frescati  for  interment,  and  were 
placed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Frescati,  of  which  see  Cardinal  York 
was  bishop. 

*  Cardinal  York,  on  tke  supposition  tJiat  Charles  was  on  his  death-bed,  presented  the 
following  paper  to  the  pope,  the  foreign  ministers  at  Rome,  cardinals,  and  oUmis: — 
"  Copia  simplex  Instrumenti  apertionts  folii  Dedarationis  Rogat  per  acta  Cataldr, 
CurisB  CapitolinflB  notarii,  die  trigesima,  prima  Januarii,  1788. 

**  We,  Henry,  Mary  Benoit  Clement,  cardinal,  duke  of  Yoric,  younger  son  of  James 
III.  king  of  -England :  whereas,  by  advice  received  from  Florence,  of  date  the  SSd 
January  current,  we  are  on  the  point  of  losing  the  most  serene  Charles  Edward,  our 
▼ery  dear  brother-german,  lawful  successor  of  James  III.  to  the  kingdoms  of  Engtand, 
France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  &c.  We  declare  and  protest,  in  the  most  legal  form,  with 
all  the  solemnities  possible,  and  in  every  other  way  that  may  be  of  utility  and  advantage^ 
as  in  duty  bound  to  our  royal  person  and  to  our  country,  to  reclaim  to  ourselves  the  right 
of  succession  belonging  to  us  to  the  kingdoms  of  England,  &c  in  case  our  meet  serene 
brother,  (wliich,  God  forbid,)  should  be  no  more,  against  which  cannot  be  opposed,  either 
before  God  or  before  men,  the  sacred  episcopal  character  with  which  we  are  dothed. 

**  And  whereas,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  circumstances  of  our  royal  fiunUy,  we 
wish  to  obviate  every  difl&culty  that  might  give  us  trouble,  we  mean  still  to  retain  the 
title,  (which  in  that  event  no  longer  belongs  to  us,)  of  duke  of  York,  with  all  the  rights 
thereto  annexed,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  in  use  to  do,  and  that  as  a  title  of  iiuogfmiiiK 
For  this  purpose  we  renew  eveiy  necessary  protestation  and  declaration  in  the  manner 
foresaid,  and  with  all  possible  solemnities.     That  in  retaining,  (as  we  do  of  our  own  will, 
and  by  way  of  incognito,)  the  title  of  cardinal,  duke  of  York,  in  similar  deeds  either 
public  or  private  which  we  have  passed,  or  shall  pass,  after  having  obtained  the  foreaaid 
right  of  succession,  we  do  not  pngudice^  much  less  ever  renounce  our  right,  and  that 
which  we  have,  and  mean  to  have  and  retain  always  to  the  foresaid  kingdoms,— more  eap^ 
cially  which  belong  to  us,  as  the  true,  last,  and  lawful  heir  of  our  royal  family,  notwith- 
standing the  foresaid  title  which  we  are  pleased  to  retain  as  a  simple  tneo^ntto.    Lastly, 
.  We  expressly  declare  by  the  present  protest^  our  will  is,  that,  as  soon  as  Providence  shall 
have  disposed  of  our  person,  the  rights  of- succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  &c  should 
remain  in  their  full  force  and  strength  with  the  Prince,  to  whom  the  right  shall  beieng 
by  proximity  of  blood. 

*<  Such  being  our  will,  ftc 

**  From  the  pakce  of  our  reridence,  Jan.  S7>  1784. 

*'  HENRY,  CAaMMAL,»»  ftc. 
J.  Charles's  widow,  who  was  82  years  younger,  outlived  him  nearly  36  yean^  ham^; 
"died  on  S9th  January,  1824    At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  she  was  obUgsd  ' 
to  return  to  Italy  in  company  with  Alfieri,  to  whom  she  was  warmly  attached,  and  fee 
whose  memory  she  erected  a  mausoleum,  the  work  of  Canova.    When  Tuscany  tdl  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Buonaj^rte,  he  ordered  the  princess,  who  had  incurred  his  displea- 
sure, to  repair  to  Paris.     She  was  afterwards  allowed  to  return  to  Florence,  where^  it  fp 
said,  she  made  a  left-banded  marriage  with  a  French  historical  painter,  named  Franeii 
Xavier  Fnbre,  the  friend  of  Alfieri,  whom,  upon  her  death,  she  appointed  her  oai- 
veml  executor,^ Biographie  UnivergdU,  art.  Charles  Edouard  Stuar^  vol.  44.  Fkrl^ 
18S6. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  third  of  February,  the  ftineral  obsequies  were 

celebrated  in  the  cathedral.     The  church  was  hung  with  black  cloth, 

drawn  up  between  the  pillars  in  the  form  of  festoons  intermixed  with 

gold  and  silver  tissne.    The  seams  of  the  cloth  were  covered  with  gold 

lace*     During  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  a  great  number  of  wax  tapers 

were  kept  burning  in  every  part  of  the  church.    By  order  of  the  car- 

dinaly  tests  from  Ecclesiasticus  xlvii.  17;  Job  xzix.  5;  Tobit  ii.   18; 

Proverbs  v.  27  ;  2  Macab.  vi.  31 ;  with  reference  to  the  situation  and 

fortunes  of  the  deceased  were  written  on  the  festoons  in  large  characters 

over  the  great  door  and  the  four  principal  side  altars.     A  large  cata* 

fijque  was  erected  on  a  platform  raised  three  steps  from  the  floor,  in  the 

iiaTe  of  the  church.     The  coffin  containing  the  body  was  placed  on  the 

catafalque,  and  was  covered  with  a  magnificent  pall,  on  which  were 

embroidered,  in  several  places,  the  arms  of  England.     On  each  side 

stood  three  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  deceased,  in 

mourning  cloaks,  each  holding  a  royal  banner.     Round  the  catafalque 

were  a  considerable  number  of  large  wax  tapers  in  the  form  of  a  square, 

guarded  by  the  militia  of  Frescati.     The  scene  altogether  was  of  a 

most  solemn  description. 

The  cardinal,  carried  in  a  sedan  chair,  covered  with  black  cloth,  and 
attended  by  a  number  of  his  officers  and  servants  in  deep  mourning, 
was  brought  into  the  church  about  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  when  he  seated 
himself  on  his  throne  on  the  gospel  or  right  hand  side  of  the  great  altar, 
and  began  to  sing  the  office  for  the  dead  according  to  the  Roman  ritual. 
In  this  office  he  was  assisted  by  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
numerous,  and  by  some  of  the  best  voices  from  Rome.  The  cardinal  had 
scarcely  finished  the  first  verse,  when  his  voice  fisdtered,  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks.  For  a  short  time  he  appeared  as  if  unable 
to  proceed ;  but  he  soon  rallied,  and  went .  through  the  service.  The 
magistrates  of  Frescati,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  diocese  to  whom  the  bishop  was  justly  endeared,  attended  on  the 
occasion. 

The  princess  of  Stolberg-Guederan  had  no  children  to  Charles,  but 
he  left  a  natural  daughter  by  Miss  Walkinsbaw.  He  created  her  duch- 
ess of  Albany,  and  legitimated  her  by  a  deed  which  was  recorded  in  the 
register  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  on  the  sixth  of  September,  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven.  With  the  exception  of  two  thousand  ounces 
of  silver  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal ;  and  a  legacy  of 
one  hundred  ducats  to  the  Chevalier  Stewart,  his  confidential  secretary, 
Charles  left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  daughter,  burdened  with 
annuities  to  his  servants  during  their  lives  to  the  amount  of  their  wages. 
Although  faction  of  all  kinds  has  distorted  the  real  lineaments  of 
Charles's  character,  yet  sufficient  traces  still  remain  to  give  the  impar- 
tial observer  some  general  idea  of  the  true  portrait.  Whilst  his  parti- 
sans have  painted  him  in  the  most  glowing  colours  of  admiration,  as  the 
paragon  of  all  that  is  noble  and  high-minded,  his  enemies  have  repre- 
III.  3'f 
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seule<i  liiin  sa  a  dmui  devoid  of  any  good  and  generous  feeling,— as  de- 
spoticy  reTengeful»  uBgratefuU  and  avaricious, — ^haviiig»  in  shorty  all  the 
vieas  without  ooe  of  the  redeeming  vtrtues  ci  bis  race.  Faradoziosi  ai 
the  assertion  may  be»  there  is  some  truth  in  both  d^neattoos ;  but  con* 
siderable  abatements  must  be  made  from  the  exasperated  eulogies  of  tke 
one  party,  m  well  as  from  the  sweeping  oondemnatioD  of  the  other. 
There  were,  in  lhct»  as  has  been  well  observed,  two  Cbaries  Edwsrds.* 
The  hero  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five  was  a  generous  and  high* 
minded  youth,  who,  notwithstanding  some  constitutioiial  deleds,  merited 
a  better  destiny ;  but  the  Charles  Edward  of  a  subsequent  period  was 
a  degraded  man,  who,  dispirited  by  mislbrtone^  and  soured  by  dissp* 
pointment,  lost  all  command  over  himself  and  became  the  sport  of  the 
passions.  He  retained,  however,  to  the  close  of  his  existence,  a  vivid 
recollection  of  his  early  exploits^  and  he  could  not  hear  any  allusion  to 
Scotland  and  the  Highlanders,  without  betraying  the  greatest  emotioB. 

After  Charles's  death,  the  cardinal,  having  no  regard  for  worldly 
honours,  wisely  renounced  all  claim  to  the  titles  which  his  &ther  hsd 
assumed ;  and  George  III.,  to  mark  his  personal  esteem  for  his  eminenee, 
granted  him  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  whieb  wai 
regularly  paid  up  to  the  period  of  the  cardinal's  death,  which  happeo^ 
'  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven.  He  died  in  his  eighty-second  year* 
The  male  line  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  was  virtually  at  an  end,  hf 
the  death  of  Prince  Charles,  now  became  entirely  extinct.  Oeorge  IV., 
with  a  feeling  which  did  him  credit^  honoured  the  cardinal  and  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  with  a  monument* 

That  the  continuity  of  the  personal  history  of  Charles  Edward,  from 
the  period  of  his  return  to  France  till  his  death,  might  tipt  be  intermptsd, 
the  measures  of  the  legbiature  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  any  fresh 
attempt  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuartr  have  not  hitherto  been  alladed 
to.     These  fall  now  to  be  noticed. 

From  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  still  more  from  a  principle  of  duty* 
the  Scottish  Episcopalians  were  steady  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and) 
ever  since  the  period  of  the  revolution,  had  done  every  thing  in  ^^ 
power  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  King  ^"* 
liam  attempted  to  gain  over  their  bishops  to  his  interests ;  but,  rmlil^ 
most  of  their  Inrethren  in  England,  who,  like  them,  had  warmly  advocated 
the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience^  they  absolwt^ 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  already  sworn  fealty  to  another  sovereign.  The  result  of  this  ft* 
fosat  was,  that  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  and  Presbytery  again  made 
the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Presbyterians  now  triumph^  is  their 
turn,  and  retaliated  their  past  wrongs  upon  their  prostrate  advenaw* 
Nor  did  the  government  show  any  indisposition  to  act  a  more  leni^» 
part.     The  persecutions  to  which  the  adherents  of  the  proscribed  sy^^ 
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objected,  iosteRd  of  weRkening,  tended  to  riret  tkeir  RttRchnenl 
•tHl  more  siroogly  to  tlM  exiled  family.  Rod  when  PriDoe  Clwrles  de» 
Reended  into  the  LowlRods  c^  Soothuidy  be  wrs  joined  by  r  considerRble 
Bamber  of  the  epieeopRl  sect 

A»  thm  perty.  thoogb  not  numerous,  wrs  not  less  formidRblet  from  its 
rank  and  wealth,  as  from  the  esprit  du  cargu  with  which  it  wrs  RnimRted, 
tbe  fint  attention  of  the  legislature  was  directed  towards  this  body,  and 
a  fitroDg  measure  wrs  resorted  to,  which  nothing  oould  justify  but  neces- 
«ity«      This  was  ru  Ret  by  which  it. wrs  ordfiined  thRt  Rny  episcopRl 
olergymen  officiating  Riler  the  first  dey  of  September,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  forty-<six,  without  hnving  previously  tRken  the  ORths  of  Rile- 
^anoe«  Rbjuration,  nnd  Rssurance,  or  without  praying  once,  during  the 
performance  of  worship,  for  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successor!,  and  for  all 
the  royal  family,  should,  for  the  fint  offence,  suffer  six  months  imprison- 
ment ;  and,  for  the  second,  be  transported  to  the  American  phmtationa 
for  life ;  and,  in  case  of  returning  from  banishment,  be  sutgected  to  per- 
petuai  imprisonment.     It  was  also  enacted  that  no  proprietor  of  a  closed 
^piRoopal  meeting-bouse  should  regain  possession  of  it  till  he  gave  secur- 
ity for  one  hundred  pounds,  that  he  would  not  again  permit  it  to  be 
•occupied  by  a  non-juring  clergyman,  namely,  by  one  who  had  not  taken 
the  required  oaths.     To  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  act  by  assemblages  in 
private  houses,  it  was  enacted,  that  every  house  in  which  five  persons 
should  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  divine  service,  should  be  held  a  meeting- 
hoQae  within  the  meaning  of  the  act     In  order  to  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church,  it  was  also  enacted,  that  no  letterH 
of  orders  should  be  registered  af^cr  aaid  first  of  September,  except  such 
RR  had  been  given  by  the  church  of  England  or  Ireland.     In  regard  of 
the  laity,  the  act  declared,  that  if  afber  the  first  of  September,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-«ix,  any  person  should  resort  to  an  espiscopal  meet- 
ing-house, not  held  according  to  law,  and  not  give  notice  of  such  illegal 
meeting  to  a  magistrate  within  five  days  thereafter,  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  fine  and  impris<»iment.    By  another  enactment  it  was  declared, 
that  no  peer  of  Scotland  should  be  capable  of  being  elected  one  of  the 
representative  pears,  or  of  voting  at  such  election ;  and  that  no  person 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  any  shire 
or  burgh,  who  should,  within  the  compass  of  any  future  year,  be  twice 
present  at  divine  service  in  an  illegal  episcopal  meeting-house  in  Scot- 
land.    This  act  was  followed  by  another,  passed  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  annulling,  in  effect,  the  orders  of  the  Scottish  episcopal 
church,  by  declaring  that  no  letters  of  orders,  not  granted  by  a  bishop' 
4)f  the  church  of  England  or  of  Ireland,  should  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
any  Scottish  espisoopalian  minister,  whether  the  same  had  been  regis- 
.iered  before  or  since,  the  first  day  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-six ;  and  that  every  such  register,  whether  made  before  or  since, 
4iliould  be  null  and  void. 

These  acts  were  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  but  were  act<d 
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npon  in  several  iostances.  The  ci^voted  episcopalians  bore  thm  pn« 
▼ations  with  becoming  fortitude,  by  yielding  to  a  necessity  which  th^ 
could  not  control ;  but  they  submitted  only  because  they  were  unable 
to  resist.  The  wisdom  of  these  laws,  abstracting  from  their  injustiee 
and  severity,  soon  became  apparent,  by  the  decay  of  Jacobitism  which 
ensued  soon  after  their  enactment. 

In  viewing  the  state  of  the  Highlands,  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious insurrection,  and  the  spirit  which  still  actuated  the  Jacobite  clans, 
the  legislature  perceived  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  a  dissolution  of  those  ties  of 
clanship  which  bound  the  Highlanders  to  their  chlefe,  could,  in  future^ 
insure  the  public  tranquillity,  or  prevent  other  attempts  from  being  made^ 
irom  time  to  time,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart.     The  danger,  not- 
withstanding the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  was  ^till  too  imminent 
to  attempt  effecting  such  a  change  by  the  slow  process  of  the  social 
system ;  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  devise. some  more  summary 
mode  for  its  accomplishment.    The  disarming  act,  passed  in  the  preced- 
ing reign,  had  not  been  attended  with  any  beneficial  effect,  as  the  High- 
landers had  evaded  it ;  but,  as  its  necessity  was  evident,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  revive  it,  with  some  additional  clauses  for  securing  its  enforce- 
ment ;  and,  as  the  first  blow  at  clanship,  it  was  resolved  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  Highland  dress. 

Accordingly,  an  act  (20  Geo.  II.,  c.  39.)  was  passed,  '<  for  the  more 
effectually  disarming  the  Highlands  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  more 
effectually  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  and  for  restraining  the 
use  of  the  Highland  dress,"  &c. ;  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
person,  residing  within  the  limits  therein  mentioned,  should,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-six,  fail  to 
deliver  up  any  arms  in  his  possession,  after  being  called  npon  to  do  bo, 
he  should  pay,  upon  conviction,  fifteen  pounds ;  and,  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment, be  committed  to  prison, — that  if  payment  was  not  made  withia 
one  month,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  sent  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  his 
majesty's  forces  in  America,  if  able  to  serve,  and  if  unable,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  six  months,  and  then  only  to  be  liberated  on  finding  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  next  ten  years.  If  the  delinquent  was  a 
woman,  she  was  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  failing  payment,  to  be 
detained  six  months  in  prison.  Transportation  for  seven  years  was  the 
punishment  for  a  second  offence. 

With  reference  to  the  Highland  garb  it  was  enacted,  that  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  any  person, 
whether  man  or  boy,  within  Scotland,  (excepting  officers  and  soldiers 
in  his  majesty's  service,)  who  should,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  wear 
or  put  on  the  clothes  commonly  called  the  Highland  clothes,  namely^ 
the  plaid,  pbilibeg,  trews,  shoulder  belts,  or  any  part  of  the  Highland 
garb,  or  should  use,  for  great  coats,  or  for  upper  coats,  tartans  or  party- 
coloured  plaid,  or  stuff,  should   be  imprisoned;   without  bail,  for  »ix 
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xnontiis  ;  and,  on  being  convicted  for  a  second  offence,  should  be  liable 
to  be  ti^ansported  to  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  abroad  for  seven 
years.  The  term  for  discontinuing  the  dress  was  extended^  by  a  subse- 
quent act,  to  the  first  of  August,  in  the  following  year.* 

Xo  the  natural  feelings  of  a  high-minded  and  martial  people  like  the 
Highlanders,  no  greater  insult  could  have  been  offered  than  this  call 
upon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  but  the  proscription  of  their  dress 
ivas    even  more  galling,     ''Even  the  loyal  clans,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
**  murmured  with  an  appearance  of  justice,  that  after  having  defended 
the  king,  they  were  forbidden  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  the  swords 
should  be  forfeited  which  had  been  legally  employed.     It  affords  a  gen« 
erons  and  manly  pleasure,  to  conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits 
and  tending  its  herds,  with  fearless  confidence,  though  it  is  open  on  every 
side  to  invasion ;  where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man 
sleeps  securely  with  his  sword  beside  him,  and  where  all,  on  the  first 
approach  of  hostility,  come  together  at  the  call  to  battle,  as  the  summons 
to  a  festival  show,  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  those  whom  age 
or  nature  had  disabled,  to  engage  the  enemy ;  with  that  competition 
for  hazard  and  glory  which  operate  in  men  that  fight  under  the  eye  of 
those  whose  disliice  or  kindness  they  have  always  considered  as  the 
greatest  evil,  or  the  greatest  good.     This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century :  in  the  state  of  the  Highlanders  every  man  was  a  sol* 
dier,  who  partook  of  the  national  confidence,  and  interested  himself  in 
national  honour.     To  lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan- 
tage will  compensate,  when  their  pride  has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  a  vindictive  conqueror,  whose  severities  have  been  followed  by 
laws,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much 
discontent,  because  they  operate  on  the  surface  of  life,  and  make  every 
eye  bear  witness  to  subjection.     If  the  policy  of  the  disarming  act 
appears  somewhat  problematical,  what  must  we  think  of  the  subsequent 
measure  of  1747,  to  compel  the  Highlanders  to  lay  asidb  their  national 
dress.     It  is  impossible  to  read  this  latter  act  without  considering  it 
rather  as  an  ignorant  wantonness  of  power,  than  the  proceeding  of  a 
wise  and  a  beneficent  legislature.     To  be  compelled  to  wear  a  new  dress 
has  always  been  found  painful."     General  Stewart  remarks,  that  had 
the  whole  Highland  race  been  decimated,  more  violent  grief,  indigna- 
tion, and  shame,  could  not  have  been  excited  among  them,  than  by  being 
deprived  of  this  long  inherited  costumcf 

*  *'  Considering  the  severity  of  the  law  against  this  garb,  nothing  but  the  strong  par- 
tiality of  the  people  could  have  prevented  its  going  entirely  into  disuse.  Ttie  prohibitory 
laws  were  so  long  in  force,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  generation  who  saw  it  enacted 
had  passed  away  before  the  repeal.  The  youth  of  the  latter  period  knew  it  only  as  an 
illegal  garb,  to  be  worn  by  stealth,  under  the  fear  of  imprisonment  and  transportation. 
Breeches,  by  force  of  habit,  had  become  so  common,  that  it  is  remarkable  how  the  plaid 
and  philibeg  were  resumed  at  all." — Stewarfs  Sketches, 

f  The  statement  that  the  kilt,  or  phiUbeg,  is  of  comparative  modem  invention,  la 
thus  noticed  by  the  same  author:—'*  The  mode  of  sewing  the  kilt  into  plaits,  or  foldsi  in 
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ll  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  act,  oontaiuiDg  proTiaioos'  so 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Highlanden,  could  be  carried  into  effect 
without  considerable  difficulty.  They  could  not  offer^  it  is  true,  any 
direct  resistance;  but  they  might  easily  conceal  their  tams^  and  might 
oocasionally  evade  the  law  relating  to  the  garb,  if  allowed  to  retain  it  in 
their  possession.  To  provide  against  such  attempts,  the  persons  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  act  .was  committed,  derised  an  oath  by  which 
all  peisons  called  before  them  were  required  to  swear,  that  they  nei- 
ther had,  nor  should  have,  any  arms  in  their  possession,  and  should 
never  use  tartan,  plaid,  or  any  part  of  the  Highland  garb.*  Grievous 
as  it  must  have  been  to  the  feelings  of  a  Highlander  to  be  forced  to  dis- 
pense with  his  fiivourite  tartan,  his  mind  would  have  sooner  been  re- 
conciled to  the  adoption  of  other  stuffi,  had  he  been  allowed  to  retain 
the  ancient  form  of  his  garb.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  evade  the  law, 
proceeded  no  less  from  the  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  pro- 
scribed garb,  than  from  the  uncouthoess  to  them,  at  least,  of  the  dress 
forced  upon  them.  '<  Habituated,"  says  General  Stewart,  **  to  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs,  the  Highlanders  could  ill  brook  the  confinement  and 
restraint  of  the  Lowland  dress,  and  many  were  the  little  devices  which 
they  adopted  to  retain  their  ancient  garb,  without  incurring  the  penal- 
ties of  the  act— devices  which  were  calculated  rather  to  excite  a  smile 
than  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  persecution.    Instead  of  the  prohibited 

the  same  manner  as  the  plaid,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  Englishman  of  the 
name  of  Parkinson  early  in  the  last  century,  which  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion  enter* 
tsined  by  many,  that  the  kilt  is  modem,  and  was  never  known  till  that  period.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  a  memorandum  left  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
and  published  in  the  Scots  Maoazink.  To  a  statement  totally  unsupported,  little  credit 
can  of  course  be  attached ;  and  it  may  surely,  with  as  much  reason,  be  supposed,  that 
breeches  were  nerer  worn  till  the  present  cut  and  manner  of  wearing  them  came  incs 
fSwhion.  As  the  Highlanders  had  sufficient  ingenuity  to  think  of  plaiting  the  plaid,  it  is 
likely  they  would  be  equally  ingenious  in  forming  the  kilt;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that 
an  active  light-footed  people  would  go  about  on  all  occasions,  whether  in  the  house  or  in 
the  field,  encumbered  with  twelve  yards  of  pliud,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  audi 
a  quantity,)  1  am  less  willing  to  coincide  in  the  modem  opinion,  founded  on  such  a  slight 
unauthenticated  notice,  than  in  the  universal  belief  of  the  people,  that  the  philibeg  has 
been  part  of  the  garb  as  far  back  as  tradition  reaches. 

**  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions,  (of  the  Sketches,)  sevend  fHends  have 
represented  to  me^  that  a  more  decided  contradiction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  story  of 
Parkinson  and  his  supposed  invention  of  the  kilt,  which,  they  say,  is  totally  unfounded. 
The  truth  is,  the  thing  is  not  worth  contradicting.  If  the  story  were  true,  which  it  is 
not,  the  whole  would  amount  to  this,— that,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  HIghlanden 
began  to  wear  four  yards  of  tartan  instead  of  twelve,  as  was  their  practice  in  farmer 
reigns.  This  is  one  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  some  modem  authors,  to  prove 
that  the  Highland  garb  is  of  recent  introduction.** 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  oath :— "  T,  A.  B  ,  do  swear,  and  as  I  shall  answer 
to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  I  have  not,  nor  shall  have,  in  my  possession  any 
gun,  sword,  pistol,  or  arm  whatsoever,  and  never  use  tartan,  plaid,  or  any  part  of  the 
Highland  garb;  and  if  I  do  so,  may  I  be  cursed  in  my  undertakings,  family,  and  pro- 
perty,— may  I  never  see  my  wife  and  children,  father,  mother,  or  relation8»-Mnay  1  be 
killed  in  battle  as  a  coward,  and  lie  without  Christian  burial,  in  a  strange  land,  far  from 
the  graves  of  my  forefathers  and  kindred  ^  may  all  this  come  across  me  if  I  break  my 
oath  P» 
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ta.rtan  kilt,  some  wore  pieces  of  a  blue,  green,  or  red  thin  cloth,  or 

coarse  camblet,  frrapped  round  the  waist,  and  hanging  down  to  the  kuees, 

like  ih»  fealdagJ^     The  tight  breeches  were  pardcalarly  obnoxiouii. 

Some,  who  were  fearfbl  of  offending,  or  wished  to  render  obedience  to* 

tbe  law,  which  had  not  spedfied  on  what  part  of  the  body  the  breeches 

'    Drere  to  be  worn,  satisfied  themselves  with  having  in  their  possession 

tills  article  of  legal  and  loyal  dress,  which,  either  as  the  signal  of  their 

Bitbmission,  or  more  probably  to  suit  their  own  convenience  when  on 

f  oumeys,  they  often  suspended  over  their  shoulders  upon  their  sticks ; 

others,  who  were  either  more  wary,  or  less  submissive,  sewed  up  the 

centre  of  the  kilt  with  a  few  stitches  between  the  thighs,  which  gave  it 

something  of  the  form  of  the  trousers  worn  by  Dutch  skippers.     At 

first  these  evasions  of  the  act  were  visited  with  considerable  severity ; 

l>at  at  length  the  officers  of  the  law  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  in* 

terpretation  put  by  the  Highlanders  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  act 

Tliis  appears  from  the  trial  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  M'Alpin,  or  Drum- 

BQond  Macgregor  from  Breadalbane,  who  was  acquitted,  on  his  proving 

that  the  kilt  had  been  stitched  up  in  the  middle.''f 

The  law  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-six,  for  disarming  the  High- 
landers and  restraining  the  use  of  the  Highland  garb,  was  followed  up 

*  The  only  difference  between  the  fealdag  and  the  philibeg  is,  that  the  former  is  not 
plaited. 

t  This  trial  toolc  place  in  1757.  After  this  relaxation  of  the  law  lees  attention  was 
paid  to  ita  obserrance.  Thia  obnoxious  act,  unworthy  of  a  free  government,  was  repealed 
in  1782.  in  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  Highland  garb. 

President  Forbes  was  quite  opposed  to  any  enactment  interfering  with  the  Highland 
garb.  Writing  to  the  Lord  Lyon  from  EUHnburgh,  on  8th  July,  1746|  he  observes  :«>- 
**  With  respect  to  the  bill  fur  altering  the  Highland  dress,  whidi,  if  1  undenland  any 
thing,  is  no  more  than  a  chip  in  porridge,  which,  without  disarming,  signifies  not  one 
iialfpenny ;  and  an  effectual  disarming  supposed,  is  of  no  sort  of  inconvenience  to  the 
neii^bourfng  country  or  to  ifae  government.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  and  a  great  many 
wise  men  where  you  are,  who  linow  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  should  incline  to  it. 
The  garb  is  certainly  very  loose,  and  Ats  men  inured  to  it  to  go  through  great  fatigues, 
to  make  very  quick  marches,  to  bear  oat  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to  wade 
thrsugh  rivers,  and  shelter  in  huts,  woods,  and  rocks  upon  occasion ;  which  men  dressed 
In  the  low  couittry  garb  eould  not  possibly  endure.  But  then  It  is  to  be  considered,  that, 
as  the  Highlands  are  circumstanced  at  present,  it  is,  at  least  it  seems  to  me  to  be,  an  utter 
impossibnity,  without  the  advantage  of  this  dress,  for  the  inhabitants  to  tend  their  cattle, 
and  to  go  through  the  other  parts  of  their  business,  without  which  they  could  not  subsist ; 
not  to  speak  of  paying  rents  to  their  landlords.  Now,  because  too  many  of  the  High, 
landers  have  offended,  to  punish  all  the  rest  who  have  not,  and  who,  I  will  renture  to 
say,  are  the  greatest  number,  in  so  severe  a  manner,  seems  to  be  unreasonable ;  especially 
as,  in  my  poor  apprehension,  it  is  unnecessary,  on  the  supposal  the  disarming  project  be 
properly  secured ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  the  salvo  which  you  speak  of,  of  not  suffering 
the  regulation  to  extend  to  the  well-affected  Clans,  is  not  to  my  taste ;  because,  though 
•  it  would  save  them  from  hardships,  yet  the  making  so  remarkable  a  distinction  would  be, 
as  I  take  It,  to  list  all  those  on  whom  the  bill  should  operate  for  the  Pretender,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  which  my  occupations  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  explain  at  length,  that  I  wish  this  clause  might  be  dropped,— >the 
rather  that  if  any  reasons  of  state,  which  I  cannot  judge  of,  because  I  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  them,  make  it  necessary,  a  bill  to  that  purpose  might  be  contrived,  with 
much  less  harm  to  innocent  persons  than  probably  the  framers  of  this  project  have 
thoughts  oL^^Culloden  Papers,  p.  289. 
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tlie  following  year  by  one  of  a  more  radical  and  permanent  descrip- 
tion.    This  was  the  act  for  abolishing  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  which, 
though  necessary  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  were  wholly  incompatible 
with  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization.     By  depriving  the  Highland 
chiefe  of  their  judicial  powers,  it  was  thought  that  the  sway  which  for 
centuries  they  had  held  over  their  people,  would  be  gradually  impaired, 
and  that,  by  investing  certain  judges,  who  were  amenable  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  with'  the  civil  and  crimi* 
nai  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  cause  of  good 
government  would  be  promoted,  and  the  facilities  for  repressing  any 
attempts  to  dbturb  the  public  tranquillity  increased. 
•    By  this  act,  (20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.)  which  was  made  to  extend  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  all  heritable  jurisdictions  of  justiciary,  all  regalities 
and  heritable  bailieries,  and  constabularies,  (excepting  the  office  of  high 
constable,)  and  all  stewartries,  and  sheriffships  of  smaller  districts,  which 
were  only  parts  of  counties,  were  dissolved,  and  the  powers  formerly 
vested  in  them  were  ordained  to  be  exercised  by  such  of  the  king*s 
courts  as  these  powers  would  have  belonged  to,  if  the  jurisdictions  had 
never  been  grapted.     All  sheriffships  and  stewartries  not  dissolved  by 
the  statute,  namely  those  which  comprehended  whole  counties,  where 
they  had  been  granted,  either  heritably  or  for  life,  were  resumed  and 
annexed  to  the  crown.     With  the  exception  of  the  hereditary  justiciary- 
ship  of  Scotland,  which  was  transferred  from  the  family  of  Argyle  to 
the  high  court  of  justiciary,  the  other  jurisdictions  were  ordained  to  be 
vested  in  sheriffs-depute  or  stewards-depute,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  in  every  shire  or  stewartry  not  dissolved  by  the  act.     As  by  the 
twentieth  article  of  the  treaty  of  union,  all  heritable  offices  and  juris- 
dictions were  reserved  to  the  grantees  as  rights  of  property ;  compen- 
sation was  ordained  to  be  made  to  the  holders,  the  amount  of  which 
was  afterwards  fixed  by  parliament,  in  terms  of  an  act  of  sederunt  of  the 
court  of  session,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  pounds. 

These  laws,  however,  would,  probably,  have  had  little  effect  upon 
the  national  character  of  the  Highlanders,  had  not  other  causes,  apart 
from  legislation,  concurred  in  efiecting  an  entire  change  'n  their  habiti 
and  feelings. 
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•  No.  I. 

Letter, — Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  to  Colonel  O^Bryen, 

Navarre,  ye  IBth  June,  1745. 

I  HAVE  received  yours  of  the  Idth  current,  and  in  it  the  news  of  your  battle; 
it  is  not  esy  to  forsee  if  it  will  prove  good  or  bad  for  our  affairs.  I  finde  the 
situation  and  country  here  so  agreeable,  and  also  the  people's  here  procuring 
me  all  divertions  possible,  that  has  made  me  prolong  this  first  gant  of  mine  here. 
J  expect  a  distincter  account  of  this  battle,  which  if  you  geat,  you  will  send  it 
to  me  under  cover  to  Mr  Kelly,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last. 

Charles  P. 
My  Compl**  to  your  Lady. 


*  No.  II. 

Letter t — The  Same  to  the  Same, 


Navarre,  ye  20M  June,  1745. 

I  HAVE  received  yours  of  the  18th  current,  and  design  to  go  to-day  to  a  party 
of  pleasure  that  I  have,  which  is  to  see  a  little  of  the  country  hereabouts,  as  La 
Trappe,  near  by  Rowan.  Of  this  last  I  have  said  nothing  here ;  for  as  I  am  so 
well  now  I  would  be  pleazed  with  company,  and  sober  party,  insted  of  a  diver- 
tion,  would  become  a  constraint.  After  making  this  tour,  I  will  not  return 
here,  but  go  strait  to  Paris,  where  I  shall  immediately  see  you,  and  hope  by 
that  time  you  will  no  entierly  what  will  becom  of  ye  Moins  Lawsuit,  whom 
I  am  afired  wont  succeed.  Having  nothing  in  ye  world  particular  to  say,  I 
shall  remain,  making  my  compliments  to  your  Lady, 

'*  Charles  P. 

.  *  The  numbers  marked  -with  an  asterisk  arc  copied  from  the  originals.  ^ 
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No.   III. 


Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Correspondence  between  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George  and  Mr  Sempil,  his  agent  at  Paris,  from  July,  1745,  to  29d 
May,  1746. 

[Note— The  extracts  from  S«mpii's  letters  are  from  the  originals  among  the  Stuart 
Papers ;  those  from  the  Chevalier,  are  taken  from  the  original  copies,  €nc  draughts, 
in  the  same  collection.] 

Prom  Sempil. 

5th  July,  1745. 

When  I  wrote  last  week  to  Edgar,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  Princess  cotm- 
sellors*  had  something  extraordinary  in  view.     I  was  astonished  that  the  P. 
had  not  come  to  Town,  as  he  had  written  to  me  he  would,  nor  sent  me  orders 
to  meet  him,  before  I  should  set  out^br  the  army,  tho*  I  bad  informed  H,R.H, 
that  I  was  ready,  and  only  waited  for  that  great  honour  and  satisfaction,  which 
I  also  took  to  be  proper  for  your  Majesty*s  and  his  affairs.     This  made  me 
doubt  there  was  some  mystery  in  the  case ;  but  when  to  understand  that  he  had 
ordered  all  his  letters,  even  your  Majesty's,  to  he  kept  in  Waters*  hands,  when 
1  found  this,  and  several  other  circumstances,  I  plainly  saw  that  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan  and  Kelly  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Princes  ardent  and  lively 
temper,  and  led  him  into  a  mectsure  that  might  prove  fatal  to  the  Royal  Family 
and  your  three  kingdoms,  if  things  were  not  so  happily  disposed  that  any  at- 
tempt can  hardly  faU  to  succeed  in  the  end.     Your  Majesty's  letteis  from  the  P. 
will  certainly  explain  the  whole  scheme,  which  to  me  seems  to  be  formed  with 
no  more  than  Jive  or  six  young  men,  some  of  whom  are  much  liked  bnt  have 
very  little  influence  in  their  country.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  George 
Waters  is  in  the  secret.      1  have  interrogated  him  in  a  peremptory  man- 
ner ;  but  all  I  can  draw  from  him  is,  that  I  shall  certainly  hear  from  the  P. 
in  very  few  days.     I  shall  not  trouble  your  Majesty  with  reflections  on  this 
matter.     The  ferment  I  have  been  and  am  still  in,  renders  it  improper  for  me 
to  enter  on  such  a  subject. 

From  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

19th  July,  1745. 

What  takes  me  up  wholly  at  present  is  the  resolution  the  P.  has  taken  and 
executed  without  my  knowledge.  I  know  not  paiticulariy  the  giounds  he  goes 
upon,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  room  to  hope  he  will  succeed,  except  be  be 
vigorously  supported  by  tlie  Court  of  France,  and  thei«foro  we  must  aU  of  us, 
in  our  different  spheres,  leave  nothing  undone  lor  that  effect.  I  now  write  isy- 
seif  to  the  King  and  all  the  ministers,  and  we  must  be  all  of  us  SDore  than  ever 
solely  and  wholly  intent  on  the  great  object  The  question  Hour  is. to  look  fop- 
ward,  and  not  to  blame  what  is  past  It  is  true  I  never  should  have  ordered  the 
P.  to  have  taken  such  a  step,  but  since  it  is  taken  it  must  foe  supported,  and 

whatever  be  the  event,  it  will  certainly  turn  much  to  the  P.'s  personal  honour; 

ft 

*  The  words  in  italics  in  this  and  all  the  subsequent  numbers  in  the  Appendix,  unlea 
otherwise  indicated,  are  inteilin^ations  written  above  the  eiphera  in  the  originals. 
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nay,  evetn  sonctfadng  may  be  said  to  justify  what  he  has  done.  The  usage  he 
ii»e€  ^vith  in  Fiance,  and  the  dread  of  a  peace*  were,  no  doubt»  strong  motives 
to  pitth  biai  on  a  rasii  undertaking  rather  than  to  sit  still,  and  wlio  knows  but 
what  be  has  done  may,  in  sonse  measure,  force  the  Court  of  Fiance»  out  of 
•bame,  to  support  him,  while  otherwise  perhaps  they  had  continued  to  neglect 
biiD»  and  then  hate  abandoned  him  at  last.  .  •  .  The  P.'s  example  will,  I 
hope*  aiumate  our  friends  in  England :  he  has  ventured  generously  lor  them, 
aiui  if  they  abandon  him»  tb^  tbemselyes,  and  indeed  our  country,  will  be 
ruined. 

From  the  Same, 

dOM  Amgtui,  174& 

f  F  the  French  send  arms  and  money  into  Scotland,  I  should  hope  they  might 
be  vastly  induced  to  send  thither  also  at_least  some  officers,  by  which  means  the 
P.  will  probably  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  himself  for  some  time  in  Scot^ 
land.     But  if  they  don*t  before  it  be  long  send  some  troops  into  England,  I 
sball  have  little  hopes  of  his  succeeding  in  his  present  enterprise.    All  our  efforts 
must  be  made  for  that  effect.    It  is  a  great  advantage,  in  the  present  juncture, 
tbat  the  step  the  P.  has  taken  should  have  met  with  so  much  applause,  even  in 
the  public  in  France,  who  all  seem  to  be  zealous  for  our  cause.     That  is  a  eir- 
ciwastance  which  should  naturally  make  some  impression  on  the  French  minis> 
try„  and  th^  being  already  all  well-disposed,  I  really  think  we  have  reason  to 
hope  the  best    In  this  situation  of  mattery,  you  will  easily  believe  that  the 
Duke  could  not  think  of  remaining  here — he  f<^ofwed  his  own  inclination — he 
bad  run  any  risk  to  go  and  joyn  his  Brother;  but  that  I  could  not  on  any  ac- 
count allow  of;  for  the  real  and  solid  good  of  my  lamily,  and  the  cause,  as  well 
as  the  Prince's  personal  security,  and  interest  in  his  present  undertaking,  re* 
quire  that  be  should  not  cross  the  seas  as  yet.    But  should  ever  the  French 
send  troops  into  England,  it  would  be  highly  proper  on  all  accounts,  and  of 
great  advantage,  that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  therefore,  that  he 
might  be  more  at  hand,  I  thought  it  convenient  that  he  should  go  as  fiir  as 
Avignon,  from  whence  he  will  himself  write  to  the  King  of  France,  and  then 
expect,  in  a  kind  of  incognito,  his  orders.     He  parted  from  hence  last  night  in 
the  most  private  manner ;  and  tho*  his  journey,  as  far  as  Genoa,  will  be  both 
fatiguing  and  dangerous,  yet,  by  the  precautions  taken,  1  am  in  great  hopes  his 
leaving  Rome  will  not  be  known  at  Florence  before  he  has  past  Tuscany.    .    . 
If  Sir  John  Grdeme  be  not  already  parted  for  Scotland,  I  now  write  to  him  to 
go  and  attend  the  Duke.   He  would  have  had  Capt"  Hay  fellow  him  to  Avignon ; 
but  we  liave  so  few  people  here  at  present  that  I  could  not  lei  him  go  thither,  at 
least  as  yet ;  so  that,  in  arriving  at  Avignon,  he  will  only  have  one  gentleman 
with  him,  who  has  been  about  him  ever  since  he  was  a  child;  and  the  truth  is, 
I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  give  him  a  numerous  family,  and  shall  have  much 
ado  to  maintain  him  with  any  decency  at  Avignon,  should  he  stay  there  any 
time*    He  has  pawned  here  his  jewels  for  his  brother's  service,  and  what  little  I 
have  is,  or  will  be^  out  of  hand  applied  to  the  same  use. 

From  the  Same, 

20th  September,  1745. 

I  AM,  I  thank  God,  now  pretty  easy  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  Prince's  being 
landed  in  Scotland.     I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  such  hopes  of  his  being  effec- 
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tually  supported  by  the  French.  ...  It  is  well  your  correspondence  with 
Balhaldy  is  still  open ;  but  it  would  be  of  importance  to  know  what  his  Eng&ah 
friends  think  of  the  Prince's  enterprize,  what  they  would  advise,  and  wliat  they 
can  and  will  do  to  forward  it :  if  there  be  really  no  more  than  6000  men  in 
Britain,  (tho*  I  can  scarcely  believe  there  should  be  so  few,)  it  ought  to  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  French  to  send  troops  to  the  Prince's  assistance; 
and  I  am  very  sensible  that  without  that,  his  enterprize,  humanly  speaking, 
cannot  succeed ;  for  as  from  Spain,  I  don't  see  how  he  can  get  any,  tho*  I  have 
no  doubt  of  that  Court's  desire  and  readiness  to  assist  him. 


From  SempiL 

IQth  September,  1745. 

Tho*  we  were  long  ago  assured  of  the  Prince*S  safe  arrival  in  Scotland,  yet  it 
is  no  small  comfort  to  have  the  great  news  from  himself.  Your  Majesty  has  no 
doubt  more  ample  and  distinct  accounts  thau  even  Mr  Walsh,  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  Highlands,  is  able  to  give  us  here :  the  great  point  is,  that 
he  left  the  Prince  in  perfect  health,  Aug^  19th,  and  at  the  head  of  5000  men, 
which,  all  circumstances  considered,  affords  fair  prospect  of  success.     .     •     • 

On  the  10th  instant,  I  had  the  great  honor  and  satisfaction  to  receive,  by  the 
Dutch  post,  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  written  by  the  Prince's  com- 
mand, to  let  me  know  that  His  Royal  Highness  was  arrived  in  Scotland,  where 
he  found  many  brave  men  ready  to  take  arms  for  him :  he  adds,  that  His  Royal 
Highness  is  persuaded  I  will  use  my  best  endeavours  to  procure  him  speedy 
assistance,  or  to  get  a  diversion  made  in  his  &vor.     I  carried  this  letter  imme- 
diately to  the  French  ministers.     The  Marquis  D*Argens(m  told  me  that  he 
had  himself  received  a  letter,  and  Cardinal  Tencin  another  :  he  shewed  me  his 
letter,  and  said  he  expected  more  full  accounts  from  Mr  Walsh,  who  accord- 
ingly arrived  yesterday,  and  told  that  the  Prince  reached  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland,  Augt.  3d ;  that  he  stopt  at  several  of  them  to  concert  with  the  in- 
habitants, but  did  not  go  to  land,  so  as  to  remain  till  the  17th,  when  the  island- 
ers were  all  got  to  the  Continent  to  attend  His  Royal  Highness,  or  in  motion 
to  repair  thither.     .    .     .     Walsh  adds,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Clans  enquired 
very  pointedly  by  what  authority  the  Prince  acted,  and  that  it  was  upon  pro- 
ducing his  Patent  of  Regent,  that  they  condescended  to  join  His  Royal  High- 
ness. 

Balhaldy  writes,  that,  upon  the  first  news  of  His  Royal  Highness'  arrival, 
the  alarm  was  great,  and  that  the  stocks  fell  considerably ;  but  when  they  un- 
derstood he  had  but  one  ship  with  him,  and  very  few  arms,  the  Government 
pretended  to  contemn  the  attempt,  and  while  his  Royal  Highness  was  neces- 
sarily detained  in  the  isles,  the  stocks  rose  again,  but  not  altogether  to  their 
former  value.  Balhaldy,  MrJErskine,  Lord  Traquair,  The  City  of  LondoUt 
Sir  John  Hynd 'Cotton,  Lord  Barrymore,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  all  the 
English  Family,  cry  loudly  and  vehemently  for  a  body  of  the  troops  to  be 
landed  near  London,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  support  the  Prince,  and 
the  only  method  by  which  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  civil  war  can  be  avoided. 
I  have  not  failed  to  represent  to  the  French  Court  how  essentially  it  is  their 
own  interest  to  take  this  method  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  your  Mafestjfi 
restoration ;  they  had  got  a  notioxi  that  the  Prince  might  possibly  be  better 
received  without  than  with  foreign  assistance :  at  this  juncture,  they  imagined 
His  Royal  Highness  had  some  private  assurances  of  this  kind,  and  thereafter, 
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tin  lie  should  arrive  and  let  them  know  what  he  $hauld  want,  they  eomd  dtp 
nothing  but  make  the  preparations  Jmentiotied  to  your  Majetty.  They  are 
noto  deliberating  on  the  measures  that  it  is  proper  to  take.  /  have  insisted 
that  the  arms,  ommiffit/iofi,  attd  money,  prepared  in  Holland  and  Hamburgt 
he  forthwith  sent  off  for  Scotland.  The  two  brothers.  Mi  de  Maurepas  and 
B^  Orry,  seemed  to  approve  of  that  step,  and  promised  to  advise  it.  The 
JHshe  de  NoaiUes  was  not  yesterday  arrived  from  a  circuit  he  is  making  along 
the  coast  of  Flanders. 

IMEr  Carte,  while  he  was  in  this  country,  contracted  a  friendship  with  one 
Bachalier,  an  antient  valet  de  chambre  of  the  King's,  to  whom  he  explained 
the   present  state  of  things  in  England.    This  person,  who  remembers  your 
Mafesty,  and  is  zealous  for  your  cause,  talked  of  it  to  the  late  Cardinal 
Fleury,  but  without  making  any  impression  :  he  attempted  it  with  JUr  Amelot, 
to  as  little  purpose,  and  again  with  the  present  minister  of  foreign  affairs :  at 
last  he  had  recourse  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  promised  to  forward  the 
matter  with  all  his  influence,  and  even  to  propose  it  to  the  King  of  France-^ 
which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  finding  the  King  strongly  inclined  to  do  the 
worky  he  said,  that  if  any  person  of  consideration  would  come  over,  he  would 
cause  that  person  speak  with  the  King  upon  this  subject :  this  being  transmit- 
ted  to  Mr  Carte,  he  talked  of  the  aflkir  as  determined,  and  went  about  asking 
who  should  be  the  person  that  would  have  the  honor  to  transact  it  with  ye  King 
of  France:  his  discourse,  and  the  letters  of  his  friend,  made  an  impression 
upon  Lord  Clancarty,  who  undertook  to  come  over,  provided  the  Lady  Me^ 
zieres  should  know  nothing  of  ye  matter.    Mr  Carte  promised  what  he  pleased, 
and  accordingly  that  Lord,  who  is  a  very  brave  and  worthy  man,  went  about 
the  King^s  friends,  that  he  might  be  authorised  to  speak  in  their  behalf:  he  is 
personally  acquainted  with  them  all;  and  tho'  the  wise  men  amongst  them 
would  neither  trust  his  nor  Mr  Cartels  discretion  in  any  schetne  of  business, 
yet  they  could  not  refuse  their  approbation  of  the  step  proposed,  which  our 
friends  of  the  concert  were  particularly  glad  of,  because  Lord  Clancarty  is  a 
very  able  seaman.     When  he  was  expected  on  this  side,  the  Duke  mentioned 
thought  fit  to  talk  to  the  Marquis  D^Argenson  of  him.     The  Marquis  and 
his  brother  both  asked  me  his  character,  to  which  I  did  ample  justice :  he  ar- 
rived at  the  qrmy  while  Lord  Marischal  was  there,  with  whom  he  conversed ; 
I  saw  in  Flanders  an  intimate  confident  of  Lord  Clancarty,  who  told  me  the 
whole  transaction  with  Mr  Carte,  and  all  that  passed  in  England :  the  rest  I 
had  from  Bachelier,  who  was  with  the  King  in  the  army,  and  desired  to  be 
acquainted  with  me.    Lord  Clancarty  asked  14,000  men  for  England,  and 
Lord  Marischal  demands  6000  for  Scotland;  whereas,  all  this  summer  the 
King's  friends  have  only  asked  6000  landed  near  London,  to  undertake  and 
secure  the  restoration.     I  return  to-morrow  night  to  Versailles,  where  I  hope 
to  find  an  immediate  supply  ordered  for  the  Prince,  which  I  trust  shall  soon 
be  followed  with  greater,  and  even  with  troops  either ybr  England  or  Scotland, 

From  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

21th  September,  1746. 

Thk  having  so  imperfect  accounts  of  the  Prince  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
anxiety  to  me,  tho'  I  really  think  as  for  his  landing  there  can  be  no  dispute  of 
it.  But  that  is  but  the  first  step — the  point  now  is,  how  he  was  received,  and 
what  progress  he  is  making,  of  which  surely  we  must  receive  soon  some  account. 

Ill  3  I 
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Id  die  meaDtime  the  dis|M)iiitoos  of  tlie  Frendi  Court  and  mioistry  are  so  frr  of 
wtisfiMdon  to  me,  alttio'  i  shell  oerer  think  myaelf  mre  of  anjrtixmg  till  I  eee 
•omethiof  actimlly  executed  s  I  oseao  tioope  actually  seat  to  the  Prinoe's  «i- 
eittaaeei  If, «  1  bopeti  a  ooasiderahle  body  w  tent  Into  £iighukl*  a  fow  win  be 
eufficsenl  for  flcodand ;  but  my  great  fear  is  the  Freoeh  ddayiog  too  hmg  to 
•end  thflie  ]ast»  for  the  Frioce  viU  oeftaialy  vraot  speedy  sacoonr;  and  ebodd 
Uiat  delay»  the  prq)^  way  bate  iiiled  before  it  oomes ;  so  that  all  our  efiwts 
must  be  now  directed  towards  dispatch. 


From  the  Same, 

4M  October^  1745. 

Tiis  certainQr  of  the  Prioce's  sale  arrival  in  Soot2aod«  and  my  liaviog  received 
a  letter  from  himself,  is»  do  doubt,  a  subject  of  comfort  to  me ;  but  my  aaxiety 
cannot  cease  till  I  know  that  some  troops  are  actually  landed  in  ye  island :  arms 
and  money  may  enable  him  to  watt  sometime  for  them  j  but  without  those  are 
sent  and  soon,  I  own  I  shall  fear  the  woist  It  was  perfectly  right  in  you  to 
do  justice  with  the  French  ministers  to  Lord  Chmcarty's  character.  I  remark 
what  you  say  in  relation  to  him  and  to  that  branch  oi  business.  What  Clan- 
carty  says  cannot  but  make  impression  on  the  French  Court,  and,  all  things 
considered,  I  am  really  persuaded  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  assist  us.  The 
chief  point  now  is  to  solicit  dispatch,  and  with  tliat,  I  hope  in  God,  all  will  gp 
well  I  see  I«ord  Clancarty  asks  a  more  considerable  body  of  men  than  what 
was  demanded  before,  yet  I  own  I  should  be  contented  if  the  French  gave  a 
smaller  number  than  he  proposes,  tho',  for  their  own  sakes,  they  will,  to  be 
sure,  endeavour  to  make  as  sure  a  game  of  it  as  they  can. 

From  Sempih 

aOlA  AjitfiMier,  1745. 

The  present  Government  having  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  Ports  of  Scot- 
land soon  after  they  were  apprized  of  the  Prince's  arrival  in  that  kingdom,  and 
every  traveller  from  thence  being  strictly  examined,  our  friends  at  London  had 
no  direct  accounts  from  His. Royal  Highness  on  the  7th  current,  and  knew  no- 
thing certain  of  his  progress,  but  what  the  Usurper's  ministers  were  pleased  to 
own,  which  was,  that  a  considerable  body  had  joined  His  Royal  Highness,  and 
that  the  most  part  of  the  Highlanders  were  in  motion,  with  a  design,  as  was 
apprehended,  to  favor  him.  The  Prince  had  summoned  Fort  William,  lo 
which  there  was  but  200  men,  and  threatened  to  attack  it ;  a  party  of  High- 
landers had  seized  on  a  Captain  and  some  men,  near  Fort  Augustus,  in  Lord 
Lovat*s  country ;  another  party  of  Loyalists  had  intercepted  an  entire  company 
of  foot,  who  were  marching  from  their  quarters  to  join  the  rest  of  their  battal- 
ions. .  .  .  The  King  of  France  is  so  strongly  inclined  to  promote  the  JSn^s 
came,  and  the  French  ministers  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  his  in>- 
terest  to  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  that,  J  believe,  we  shall  attain 
the  assistance  we  want :  they  say  they  are  not  sure  enough  of  the  persons  they 
deal  with  in  MaUand  and  Hamburg  to  trust  them  with  man^,  Imt  they  pirO' 
pose  to  supply  the  Prince  as  plentifully  a-nd  as  fuiekfy  as  they  cat^  Tie 
momey  is  ready  ai  Lille  in  Fimders,  and  there  are  arms  and  ammunitum:  pre- 
pared in  several  places,  which  they  resolve  to  send  over  by  degrees^  because 
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th^  have  not  a  fleet  to  trantport  much  at  a  Hme — lhi§  witt  imt  kimder  cffi- 
CCT8  to  p€us  at  the  same  time,  and  would  even  consent  to  give  im  2  #r  8  bett 
tcUionsfor  Scotland,  if  that  would  satisfy  Lord  MarUchal;  but  he  insists  ou 
gfrreat  matters,  and  must  have  aU  at  once,  because  he  can  trust  nobody ,  and  is 
persuaded  that  the  French  Court  will  sacrifice  our  country,  if  his  firmness 
doesr  not  prevent  it ;  but  he  should  consider  that  the  Prince  and  our  country 
esre^  both  already  engaged,  and  that  some  assistance  is  better  than  none.  I 
am  Sony  to  see  my  old  friend  so  very  unfit  for  great  affairs.  The  French 
zninxstry  are  very  willing  to  send  troops  into  England,  but  they  find  it  ini- 
practicable  without  the  utmost  secret,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  while  there 
are  so  many  persons  authorised  to  enter  in  your  Mcgesty^s  affairs  as  pretend 
here  to  be  so  at  present:  besides,  6000  can  be  transported  where  14»000  ccm- 
not.  When  we  have  so  much  at  stake,  I  am  for  accepting  what  can  be  got. 
and  in  the  manner  it  can  be  got ;  nor  does  it  appear  reasonable  that  we  should 
refuse  what  may  sufiice,  because  we  can't  obtaia  more  than'enough. 

From  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

}\tk  Octobtr,  1746. 

In  the  different  accounts  we  get  in  relation  to  the  Prince,  I  remark  there  is 
BChtbing'  but  what  is  good»  which  is  so  far  well,  but  still  without  he  be  powcr- 
ik%  assisted,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  he  can  never  succeed  in  his  present  attempt. 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  French  will  do  wliat  they  can  to  supply  him  with 
what  is  necessary  ;  money  and  arms  is  what  to  he  sure  he  wants  very  much ;  but 
I  wonder  they  do  not  think  of  sending  him  a  certain,  number  of  Irish  officers 
also,  for  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  model  and  discipline  the  Highlanders, 
and  if  a  small  number  of  troops  were  joyned  to  them,  it  would  enable  the 
Prince  to  stand  his  ground  in  Scotland  till  an  expedition  might  be  made  iuto 
£nglaud»  provided  the  last  be  not  delayed  too  long,  and  whenever  it  is  made, 
tbe  French  will«  to  he  sture  for  their  own  sakes,  send  over  a  competent  number 
of  troops  for  that  expedition.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  very  anxious 
till  I  know  some,  succour  of  troops  is>  actually  sent  to  the  Prince  ;  were  the  num- 
ber ever  so  small,  it  would  still  be  a  help  ;  say  would  they  send  but  2'  or  3  bat- 
talions to  liim,  they  should,  I  think,  be  accepted  of  with  pleasure  and  thanks, 
rather  than  none- should  be  sent  at  all.  I  do,  indeed,  remark  that  there  are  too 
many  people  in  the  present  juncture  who  pretend  to  act,  and  solicit  the  court 
of  Fsaace,  as  sort  of  ministers  from  us  which  I  am  sensible  does  no  good ;  but 
I  see.  not  haw  that  eaii  be  remedied  by  me,  for  I  know  of  no  new  persons  au- 
thorized by  myself,  or  even  by  tlie  Prince,  except  Lord  Marischal. 

From  SempiL 

\9ih  October,  1745. 

r  HOPE,  nevertheless)  tliat  the  Court  of  France  will  soon  b^avc  otherwise; 
He  IS- 2iCi\X2Siy  preparing  tm  embarkation  for  England,  and  when  it  is  ready, 
which  must  be  very  soon,  I  hope  tlie  King  of  France  will'  invite: ^lour  Mt^sty 
hither.  I  thinit  he  ought  to  do  it  now,  since  th;e  alarm  of  the  Government  i> 
already  as  great  as  if  can  be.  The  French  ministers  all  agree  tliat  the  I>uke 
should  be  at  the' head  of  the  expedition,  sinee  it  is  your  IMajesty's  pleasueey  but 
they  seem  not  to  incline  that  J9Vs  Royal  Highness  sliould  come  here  till  he  is 
going  to  set  out.     Lord  Clancarty  is  not  yet  come  here,  (Fontainebleau,)  bu^ 
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I  believe  he  may  be  at  Parts»  where  the  minister  of  the  Sea  affairs  is  stUl  io- 
dispoaed 


From  the  Same, 

fidNavemberf  1745. 

Lord  Marischal  and  Mr  Lally  assume  the  management  of  the  expedrtion 
upon  the  lights  received  from  Lord  Clancarty^  whom  they  hitherto  engross. 
Lord  Sempill,  who  desires  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  service,  does  all  he  can 
with  the  French  ministry  to  forward  their  proposals,  by  which  means  he  hopes 
there  will  be  no  contradiction,  whereas,  should  he  propose  a  scheme,  he  is  sure 
they  would  disparage  it. 

From  the  Same. 

Ibth  November,  1745. 

The  duke  told  me  and  Balhaldy,  with  some  warmth,  that  he  thought  there 
were  too  many  people  meddling  in  your  majesty's  afiairs  with  the  French  court 
at  this  juncture.     Sempill  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.     The  duke  desired 
that  we  would  give  the  French  court  no  more  informations  or  memorials,  hut  that 
we  should  send  him  whatever  accounts  we  should  receive  either  from  England 
or  Scotland,  and  that  he  would  consider  with  those  gentlemen  what  should  seem 
proper  to  be  done.    He  insisted  on  this  longer  than  was  necessary,  and  in  a  tone 
that  plainly  showed  he  had  received  some  bad  impressions  both  oi  Balhaldy  and 
me.  None  of  us  presumed  to  argue  the  case  with  him.  I  assured  his  royal  high- 
ness that  he  should  be  obeyed ;  I  did  so  without  any  reluctance  or  hesitation,  be- 
cause I  have  already  done  all  that  I  think  practicable  with  the  French  ministry 
for  your  majesty's  service ;  and  because  things  are  brought  so  near  the  execution, 
that  I  hope  they  will  need  no  farther  ones  or  management  from  EngUtnd  to 
make  them  proceed.     In  another  state  of  things  I  should  have  been  much  strait- 
ened and  grieved,  for  though  there  are  very  important  circumstances  in  the  letters 
we  have  just  received,  and  whicli  Balhaldy  encloses  for.your  majest3r's  perusal 
and  satisfaction  ;  yet  as  far  advanced  as  matters  now  are,  I  cannot,  without  for- 
feiting my  honour  engaged  to  the  king^s  friends  in  England,  discover  the  names 
either  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  or  Barrymore,  or  Moor  to  Mr  Kelly,  or  the 
gentleman  that  is  come  over  with  him.     The  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  Sir 
Watkin,  Lord  Barrymore,  and  their  friends,  are  known  to  all  they  intend  they 
should  and  even  use  means  to  manifest  them  ;  but  they,  with  great  reason,  make 
a  vast  distinction  between  the  owning  of  their  principles,  and  being  engaged  in 
any  direct  or  indirect  correspondence  with  your  majesty  and  the  French  court, 
with  an  actual  design  of  overturning  the  present  government :  the  owning  of  their 
principles  exposes  them  only  to  the  hatred  of  an  administration  from  which  they 
neither  expect  nor  desire  any  favour,  but  a  correspondence  of  the  nature  I  have 
mentioned,  is  an  overt  act  of  treason  according  to  the  present  laws,  the  least 
suspicion  of  which  would  bring  certain  ruin  upon  them,  and  consequently  ren- 
der them  insignificant  and  useless  to  your  majesty's  cause,  whereas  they  have  all 
along  kept  it  awake,  and  can  by  their  influence  and  example  determine  above 
two-thirds  of  the  nation  to  act  vigorously  for  it,  as  soon  as  they  see  a  probabil- 
ity, nay,  even  a  possibility,  of  success.     For  this  reason,  they  have  ever  pro- 
ceeded with  such  extreme  caution  as  made  it  troublesome  and  disagreeable  to 
deal  with  them  ;  this  made  them  venture  to  beg  of  your  majesty  not  to  mention 
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tliem  to  any  but  those  they  were  themselves  acquainted  with,  and  of  whose  dis- 
cretion and  secrecy  they  had  some  experience.    This  engaged  them  to  tie  dowo 
SaUudd^  and  me  to  such  strict  rules,  as  obliged  us  to  incur  the  envy  or  hatred 
o£  several  pragmatical  people,  and  even  to  resist  the  prince  when  his  royal  htgh« 
nesa  desired  us  to  disclose  every  thing  to  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,    This  has 
l>een  the  source  of  all  we  have  suffered  in  your  majesty's  service ;  but  when  the 
pripce  comes  to  consider  it  in  a  true  light,  as  his  royal  highness  sooner  or  later 
certainly  will,  we  shall  not  repine  at  it,  since  by  our  sufferings  we  have  not  only 
kept  the  hin^ 9  friends  in  England  as  safe  as  they  desired,  but  even  in  as  good 
liumour  and  good  spirits  as  can  be  wished.    I  cannot  part  with  this  subject 
"withont  making  my  humble  request  to  your  majesty,  that  you  may  be  graciously 
pleased  not  to  give  the  duke  any  hint  of  the  account  I  have  given  above  of  his 
conversation  with  me,  lest  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  draw  his  displeasure 
upon  me,  as  I  have  unhappily  done  that  of  the  prince,  who  gives  me  to  under- 
stand,  by  the  letter  dated  June  12th,  which  he  left  for  me,  that  he  particularly 
resents  the  complaints  he  supposes  I  made  of  him  to  your  majesty,  whereas,  I 
never  intended,  and  indeed  never  had  any  reason  to  make  any  on  my  own  ac- 
count, my  grief  only  was  to  see  his  royal  highness  influenced  to  act  in  a  way  that 
I  judged  dangerous  to  his  reputation,  and  prejudicial  to  your  majesty's  service. 
Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  remark  what  Mr  Moor  says  of  Alderman 
Heathcot:  he  is  one  of  the  City  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
been  long  a  vigorous  and  bold  opposer  of  the  measures  of  the  Hanoverian 
Court,  by  which  means  he  has  been  reckoned,  especially  since  the  base  defec- 
tion, of  Pulteney,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Patriot  Whigs,  not  in  the  City  of 
Ziondon  ordy^  but  in  the  nation.    He  opened  himself  above  2  months  ago,  to 
Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  and  did  what  he  could  without  formally  despising  the 
established  laws  to  force  the  Court  to  persecute  him,  by  which  "he  hoped  to 
drive  things  to  the  utmost  extremity,  but  the  ministers  knew  both  his  abilities 
and  his  influence  so  well,  that  they  durst  not  meddle  with  him.     At  the  time  of 
the  embarkation  of  Dunkirk,  he  allowed  Sir  John  Hind  Cotton  to  answer  for 
him  to  Sir  Watkins  and  Lord  Barrymore,  and  has  been  ever  since  in  their 
counsels  and  confidence. 

Tho'  the  King  of  France  was  determined,  and  the  French  ministry  seemed 
all  to  incline  both  that  the  Prince  should  be  well  supplied  in  Scotland,  and 
that  an  embarkation  should  be  prepared  for  England ;  yet  there  are  such 
jealousies  amongst  them,  and  each  has  such  measures  to  keep  with  the  rest  that 
there  never  was  greater  occasion  for  assiduity  and  application.  I  found  Lord 
Marischal  pretending  to  dictate  upon  the  credit  of  his  high  commission  from 
your  Majesty,  his  orders  from  the  Prince,  and  his  connexion  with  Lord 
Clancarty.  I  resolved  not  to  interfere  with  him,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  mak- 
ing any  particular  proposal,  but  to  press  the  execution  of  what  should  be  pro- 
posed for  the  good  of  the  service ;  the  minister  of  the  war,  who  has  always  the 
chief  influence,  observed  that  Clancarty  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  expedition 
of  Dunkirk,  nor  of  the  Kin^s  friends  in  England s  correspondence  since  that 
time ;  whereof,  he  desired  I  should  draw  up  a  memorial  upon  which  his  brother 
might  proceed  with  me  as  Mr  Amelot  has  done,  because  by  that  means  he  said 
the  foundation  would  be  clearer,  and  the  secret  less  exposed.  I  promised  to 
think  of  it,  but  returned  and  represented  that  the  secret  was  not  now  of  such 
a  delicate  nature,  and  that  sufficient  informations  and  assurances  had  been  often 
given,  whereof  I  chose  to  avoid  a  manner  of  proceeding  that  would  create  new 
heart-^burnings  :  he  seemed  satisfied  ;  and  Mr  Lally,  who  acts  in  concert  with 
Lord  Marischal  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan's  desire,  got  orders  to  provide 
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irantpmi  thipg  wiSk  12^000  men,  awl  lb«  ihamg  seraied  to  be  to  a  (aar  w^y  ;  but 
4oubta  and  dtilictikicft  vcre  started  from  time  to  tine,  and  tk«  tnimisigr  €^  the 
Ma  still  feais  the  Inm^pov^otfUBi  tsttf  ia  imfio%u\hUt  btcause  the  secrtC  Its  ai- 
readgr^  or  vill  be  too  pnUii^  kiMMni.     Ikywewt ,  tNw  aia  do  nwrQ  olfcetioaa 
againat  Mtf  asaot^ioM,  Imk  ike  dijffkul^  of  tremep^riatiwn^  and  ainco  the  JHw 
</a  JEUchelietL  has  obiaimed  the  command,  he  does  all  he  cav  te-  haate»  it.     I 
advised  Lard  John  to  asRsoma  heavy  caanoa  and  some  eogiaeers,  bocaiupe'  it 
waa  evident  they  weee  extrenely  wanted  r  hut  I  made  no  proposayf  in  writiog 
save  that  of  sending  the  regiment  of  Home,  wktch  I  fint  eonsulted  Cardaud 
Teneim  wfon,  and  had  also  Mr  0*Brye»'s  appobation.    Bot  notwithstanding  aU 
any  caution,  I  find  noy  stay  near  |A«  Frmwh  Cayrf  has  been  matter  of  jeidonsy 
toi  Lerd  Mariechal,  who  has  got  Mr  KtXLy  t»  refnresent  what  be  pleased  to^  the 
Duke  against  it.    My  comfort  is,  thaft  they  did  not  meet  to*  d&  it  sooner,  and 
that  I  was  allowed  to  remain  alt  Court  as  long  as  1  oould  do  any  serrice  there. 
They  blamo  me  for  saying  the  Princess  followers  were  morentmerous  tfaantlKy 
say  they  really  ate^  whereas,  tha*  I  gave  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  London, 
wluch  mentioned  tliat  90^000^  men  were  in  motron,  or  wilfiii^  to  join  His  Royal 
Highness,  yet  I  said  I  did  not  think  he  could  have  arms  for  above  on&-haif  of 
them.     Instead  of  representing  the  Prinee-s  sitisatSian'  to  be  snch,  aa  wfth  proper 
support  gives  ground  to  hope  for  a  glorious  iteue,  they  are  for  moving  the  com- 
passion of  our  friends, — a  method  whicfr  may  sueeeed  with  some  private  men 
of  great  humanity,  but  will  hardly  deCermino  any  State  to  assrst  us; 


From,  the  Same^ 

2Qd  NovemlMr,  1745. 

j^  that  Mtatfter  (Marquis  D'Argenain>)  were  as  wise,  a»  I  took  him  te-  be 
honest  and  zealoue  for  ymtr  cause,  we  should  noD  at  tht»  tame  have  any 
remaining  apprehensions  about  the  success  of  t^  Prince's  enterprioew  Art 
tho*  his.  weakness-  made  the  Ftemih  Court  lose  the  opportunity  of  restoring 
your  Majesty  without  hazard  or  difficulty,  before  the  Elector  readied  the  troopa 
from  the  Low  Countries.;  yet  I  hope,  and  firmly  bdieve,  the  result  will  not  be 
the  lesst  happy,  since  it  must  prove  more  glorious  ta  the  Prince,  and  mors  deei- 
aiffie  in  favor  of  yjour  Majesty's  faithful  subjects.  The  French  Court  is  using 
all  the  diligence  his  present  circumstances  permit,  to  get  a  body  of  troops  trans' 
ported  into  England,  that  will  do  the  work  with  a  high  hand.  Mir  Maurtpae 
hopes  to  have  the  vessels  read^  about  the  end  of  this  month,  «}d<  Lord  €bm- 
carty  and  Mr  Walsh  make  little  doubt  of  getting  safefy  ever.  .  .  .  Lord 
Tyrecounel  is  returned  from  the  army  by  the  permission  of  the  Court  Tb«re 
is  a  very  advantageous  marriage  proposed  to  hira  ;  but  he  assures  mo  nothing 
shall  retard  his  going,  where  he  ean  be  of  aisy  use  to  your  M^esty^S'  service.. 
The  minister  of  the  war  intends  to  employ  him-  in  ike  English  expeditUm, 
.  .  .  I  had  the  day  before  yesterday  a  visit  from^  Mr  Kelly,  who  tdd  me  the 
Priutfe  had  done  me  the  great  honor  to  write  to  me»  but  tlmt  he  bad  biYrnt  thai 
letter  with  all  the  rest. 

From  the  Samei 

29th>  November,.  1.745. 

Hii  says  that  the  Duke  had'  prohibited  him  and  Balhaldy  in*  tlie  mos«  pemttp- 
tory  manner,  from  giving  any  infopraation  to  the  French  Court,  till  he,  with 
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Kelljr,  had  first  considered  wbetlier  it  might  be  pro|f>er  to  give  such  iolbimatioD. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Ormond's  death  is  a  very  aensible  loia  at  this  critical  juncture^ 

and  will  be  particularly  regretted  by  Lord  Barfymore^  in  as  much  as  the 
Duke's  age  and  rank  set  him  abore  all  jeakrasies  and  envy,  an  advantage  that 
no  other  subject  can  pretend  to. 

From  the  Chevtdier  de  Si  George, 

4M  jiprH,  1746. 

I  AM  sensible  I  canaotaend  you  any  particular  directions  for  your  present  con- 
duct, witliottt  £ftlling  into  some  inconveniences  which  I  woukf  willingly  avoid. 
Should  I  encourage  you  treating  with  Count  D* Argenson,  exclusive  of  the  other 
ministers,  I  might  run  the  risk  of  disgusting  these  last,  and  especially  his  bro* 
tUer,  with  whom  I  have  all  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Should  I  authorize  you  to 
act  independent  of  the  Duke,  I  should  fail  to  him,  oi  rather  to  myself,  and 
mi^t  authorize  a  conduct  which  might  be  liable  to  great  inconveniences  on 
many  occasions ;  and  should  1,  on  t'otlier  side,  send  you  any  directions  which 
might  anyways  cool  and  disgust  the  Count  D*  Argenson  and  the  Due  de  Kiche- 
lieu,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  both  my  friends,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  particu- 
lar value,  it  might  be  of  very  ill  consequence  at  a  time  it  is  our  business  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  unite  that  ministiy  in  our  &vor,  and  to  induce  them  to  give 
each  of  them  their  helping  hand  towards  what  we  want  in  giving  tliem  all  the 
lights  and  encouragements  we  can  for  that  effect.    ' 

Frorn  the  Same. 

2&ih  ApfO,  1746. 

The  letter  from  England,  of  which  you  send  me  a  copy,  tho*  good  in  tlie 
main,  will,  1  fear,  be  far  from  hastening  an  expedition  into  England  from 
France,  and  on  that  you  know  all  depends,  tho'  I  make  little  doubt  now  of  the 
Prince's  being  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Scotland  at  least  for  sometime  longer ; 
and  till  the  expedition  into  England  can  be  undertaken,  the  more  the  Prince 
can  be  assisted  in  Scotland  the  better. 


From  the  Same. 

Thb  Prince's  af&irs  in  Scotland  certainly  go  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  should  encourage  the  French  not  to  delay  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  assist  him,  especially  in  the  ease  of  his  mardiing  a  second  time  into  England. 
It  is  natural  for  my  friends,  in  the  present  juncture,  to  wish  I  w^e  near  at 
hand ;  but  tho*  I  were,  I  dont  see  what  great  influence  that  would  have  either 
in  relation  to  the  French  Court  <xr  my  own  subjects,  except  1  were  to  be  pub- 
lichly  at  the  Court  of  France,  in  a  situation  of  treating  personally  with  the 
King,  egad  all  those  ministers,  and  I  see  no  appearance  of  that  being  allowed 
till  the  Prince's  affitirs  should  be  much  more  advanced  than  they  are  at  present. 
Whether  I  am  in  Italy  or  in  Fiancet  the  French  will,  to  be  sure,  equally  pursue 
their  own  mtetest,  which  is  now  so  closely  united  to  mine,  and  it  would  be,  I 
hope»  wfODging  tAy  own  subjects,  to  suppose  tl>ey  would  have  more  zeal  and 
deference  for  me  when  near  than  at  a  distance  ;  but  it  is  very  useless  to  enlarge 
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on  this  point  at  present,  the  situation  of  this  country  being,  as  yet,  sudk 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  out  of  it 


•  No.  IV. 


Letter  from  Cameron,  younger  of  Lochiel,  under  the  signature  of  **  Dan' 

to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Sib, — I  bad  the  honor  to  write  to  your  Royal  Highness  sometime  ago  io  a 
passport  sent  by  Mr  Barchiy,  which,  could  an  opportunity  have  been  got,  would 
have  gone  much  sooner,  and  now  may,  to  the  manner  of  conveyance,  prove  more 
tedious  than  we  imagined.  I  lay  hold  on  the  present  occasion,  to  assure  your 
Royal  Highness  of  my  steady  adherence  to  whatever  may  conduce  to  the  inter* 
est  of  your  family,  and  at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that  as  the  season  is  now 
fast  advancing,  and  we  (two  words  torn  away)  as  yet  no  return  from  our  neigh* 
hour,  (two  words  torn  away,)  the  so  of  England,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  pro* 
pose  to  your  Royal  Highness  how  fkr  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  be  informed 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  French,  and  in  how  soon,  from  which  we 
may  liave  it  in  our  power  to  settle  matters  so,  as  will  enable  us  to  make  thai 
assistance  to  your  Royal  Highness  our  duty  and  inclination  direct.  It  may 
seem  unneqessary,  as  Mr  Barclay  is  to  write,  to  give  your  Royal  Highness  the 
trouble  of  this  letter ;  but  as  we  are  all  cast  to  any,  (word  here  illegible,)  I  could 
not  get  by  it. 


Fdiruary  22d,  1746. 


I  am,  &C. 

(Signed)  Dan 


No.  V. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the  King  of  France, 

k  Rome,  Uth  Atdt,  1745. 

Ce  n'est  que  depuis  peu  de  jours  que  J*ai  appris  h  mon  grand  etonnement  que 
mon  fils  est  actuellment  parti  des  cotes  de  France,  pour  se  rendre  en  Eocosse. 
I]  a  pris  et  execute  cette  resolution  sans  me  consulter,  sachant  bien,  que  je  n'aurois 
jamais  approuv6  qu'il  fit  une  telle  dtoarche,  sur  tout,  k  Tinscu  de  votre  Majesty. 
Je  Pal  done  ignor6  absolument,  mais  ^tant  faite,  je  vous  avoue  sinc^rement  que 
je  ne  scaurai  m'empteher  de  Tadmirer.  11  me  mande  d*avoir  toit  lui  meme  a 
votre  Majesty  en  partant,  et  quoique  je  ne  pr6tende  point  excuser  son  silence 
covers  votre  Majesty  auparavant,  je  m*assure  qu*elle  force  moins  d'attentioo  k 
un  pareil  manquement  qu*au  courage  etaux  sentiments  qui  le  font  agir:  et 
qu'elle  voudra  bien  le  croire  d'autont  plus  digne  de  son  amiti6  et  de  sa  protec- 
tion qu'il  tache  d'imiter  son  exemple,  et  de  suivre  ses  traces  en  affrontaot  les 
plus  grands  perils  pour  arriver  k  I'accomplissments  de  ses  justes  desseins.  II  est 
certain  que  sa  conduite  pr^ente  fera  une  grande  impression  sur  I'esprit  de  ses 
compatriotes,  et  que  je  ne  regarderois  pas  comme  tout  a  fait  impossible  quit 
pnisse  r^ussir  sans  secours  Strangers.  Mais  cela  seroit  de  ses  ^venements  extm- 
ordinaires  sur  lesquelles  il  ne  faut  pas  conter :  et  je  croyerois  tenter  la  provi 
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dence,  si  dans  la  presente  coojoncture  je  n'emplorois  avec  toute  rinstance  pos- 
sible I'aide  et  rassistance  de  votre  Majesty  tans  lesquels  il  est  bien  difficile  que 
le  present  tentative  puisse  rftussir.    Yotre  MajesC6  a  fiiit  venir  mon  fib  en  Fiance, 
et  comme  il  y  a  demeur6  une  annte  et  demie  elle  n'aura  pas  certainement  perdu 
de  vue  Tobjet  pour  lequel  elle  Pa  fiiit  venir.     C*est  a  present  ou  jamais  a  mettre 
les  mains  h  Toeuvre ;  les  moindres  delais  pourront  etre  dangereux ;  et  avec  plus 
de  risques  et  de  frais  elle  pourra  achever  Touvrage  que  mon  fils  et  mes  fidelea 
sujets  ont  commence  tout  seuls.    Quel  regret  n'auroit  point  le  coeur  g^nereux 
de  Totre  Majesty  s'ils  venoient  tous  a  p6rir  faute  d'un  petit  secours  ?  etd'autre 
part  quelle  gloire  et  consolation  pour  elle  de  se  rendre  ma  fiimille  et  ma  patrie 
redevables  de  leurs  liberty  et  de  leur  bonheur  ?    Enfin  apres  Dieu  toute  ma 
coofiance  est  en  votre  Majest6 :  et  apres  lui  aussi  notre  sort  est  entre  ses  mains. 
Je  ne  mettrai  done  point,  de  bornes  h  mes  esp^rances.     L*exemple  de  moos  fils 
aine  assure  comme  de  raison  mon  cadet :  il  ne  scauroit  souffrir  patiemment  de 
se  voir  k  Rome,  tandis  que  son  fr^re  est  en  Eccosse.    Et  quoique  les  dangers 
et  les  difficult^  de  sortir  de  ce  pais-ci  sont  plus  grandes  que  jamais,  il  fera  ce- 
pendant  plutot  Timpossible  que  de  ne  pas  se  rendre  au  plutot  h  Avignon  pour 
y  attendre  lea  ordres  de  votre  Majest6. 

A  regard  de  moi  meme  personnellement,  il  y  a  long  temps  que  votre  Majes- 
ty est  iostruite  des  reflexions  est  de  mes  vues  par  rapport  k  une  renonciation  de 
mes  droits  en  faveur  de  mon  fils.  Je  persiste  toujours  dans  les  m^mes  senti- 
ments avec  cette  difference  cependant  que  ce  que  je  croyais  autre  fois  avoir  etre 
avantageux  a  ma  famille  me  paroit  devenir  k  present  indispensable  et  necessaire 
m^me  pour  mon  bonneur ;  mes  infirmity  augment  avec  mes  annees  et  je  cro- 
yerais  agir  avec  temerit6  et  je  puis  mSme  dire  avec  peu  de  bonne  fois  si  je  pr6- 
tendais  de  me  cbarger  du  poids  du  gouvemment  lorsque  je  suis  absolument  in- 
capable d'aucune  fatigue  soit  de  corps  soit  d'esprit,  et  par  consequent  nuUement 
en  etat  de  remplir  les  devoirs  d'un  Prince  sur  la  trdne ;  tandis  que  jai  la  con* 
solation  d'avoir  un  fils  en  etat  de  travailler  avec  assiduity  et  success  au  bien  de 
son  peuple,  et  qui  a  d^ja  eu  occasion  de  montrer  qu'il  est  digne  de  les  gouverner. 
D'ailleurs  votre  Majesty  sentira  bien  Timpression  que  fera  sur  la  public  de  voir 
mons  fils  expos^  h  milles  risques  et  dangers  en  Eccosse,  et  combattant  pour  sa 
&mille  et  sa  patrie  pendant  qu'on  me  verroit  immobile  dans  la  ville  de  Rome ; 
le  public  ne  scauroit  juger  que  des  apparances  ezterieures  et  s'on  tiendroit  au 
simple  fait,  sans  faire  trop  d^attention  &  rimpossibilite  absolue  ou  je  suis  de 
sortir  a  present  de  Tltalie,  a  cause  de  ma  sant6  et  de  la  guere,  qui  empeche  un 
libre  commerce  dan  ce  pais-ci.  Dieu  seul  scait  quand  les  chemins  seront  libres 
et  voila  encore  un  nouveau  motif  pour  ne  pas  dif%rer  davantage  ma  renoncia- 
tion. Le  vrai  terns  de  la  publier  seroit  quand  je  scauroit  mon  fils  hereusement 
debarqud  en  quelque  partie  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Mais  cependant  quelque 
convenable  et  necessaire  que  je  trouve  cette  d-marche  je  ne  veux  pas  prendre 
sur  moi  de  la  publier  que  de  cousentement  et  avec  Tagr^ment  de  Votre  Maje8t6 
et  je  la  supplie  de  ne  pas  tarder  h  me  faire  scavoir  ce  qu'elle  en  peuse  desirant  en 
cela  et  en  toute  autre  chose  etre  dirig6  par  ses  conseils.  Votre  Majest6  excu 
sera  j'espere  la  longuer  de  cette  lettre,  mais  dans  cette  importante  occasion  je 
ne  pouvais  me  dispenser  de  lui  ouvrir  mon  coeur  sans  reserve,  sur  ce  qui  regarde 
ma  propre  personne  et  ce  de  mes  infimts.  Nous  lui  serious  tous  trois  inviohif- 
blement  attaches,  et  j*ose  repondre  qu'elle  ne  nous  trouvera  jamais  indignes  de 
son  amiti6  et  de  sa  bienveillance. 

III.  3  K 
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No.  VL 

JSxtraet  fifa  Letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Colonel  O^Bryen, 

k  Rome,  llih  Ao(tt,  1745. 

Cx  n*4tait  que  jeudi  pass^  que  Jai  s^u  la  rfodution  qu'a  pris  le  Prince  dcMit 
J*ai  recu  la  lettre  qu*il  ra'avoit  promis  par  une  main  sAres,  et  je  oonte  anm  mis 
k  le  vofle  le  12  Juillet.  H  me  mande  ayoir  ferit  au  Roy  de  France,  et  je  eonCe 
qu*il  aura  aussi  6crit  au  Cardinal  de  Tencin.  Je  tous  aroue  que  ma  surprise  ec 
mon  agitation  ^ient  grandes  en  apprennant  cette  nouvelle,  car  je  le  croyas 
chose  impossibiie  que  mon  Fils  pAt  prendre  une  telle  rfeolution  absolument  de 
son  chef,  mais  apres  m'etre  remis  un  pen,  je  ne  pouvais  qu'admirer  ce  que  je 
n*aurois  jamais  conseil^  quoiqu'il  en  soit  il  est  vrai  aussi  que  le  Prince  n*a  pas 
laiss^  d*ayoir  de  grands  motift  pour  le  determiner  a  une  action  aussi  hardie. 
Depuis  quil  Atoit  en  France,  il  a  M  tenu  gudre  moins  que  prisonier,  on  ne  lai 
a  pas  permis  d'aller  &  Tarmfe,  et  il  n'a  meme  jamais  vu  le  Roy,  on  Pamusoit 
sans  cease  d*esp£rences  qui  n'aboutiss*  k  rien,  et  il  sentoit  bien  que  si  la  paix  se 
fiiissoit  jamab  il  seroit  oblig6  de  retoumer  en  Italie,  apres  avoir  fiiit  une  fignie 
vile  et  ignomenieuse  en  France,  depuis  si  long  tems.  De  sorte  qa*il  n'est  pas 
^tonnant  qu*un  jeune  homme,  vif  et  krdent,  et  qui  a  Dieu  merci  des  sentiments 
liobles  et  g^^reux,  se  soit  laiss6  importer  &  des  resolutions  extremes  et  TiolenteSy 
les-quelles  pourtant  une  fois  prises  et  executes,  ne  scaurbient  que  fidre  hon- 
neur  &  son  caract^re  personel.  Vous  aurez  s^  dans  doute  qu*il  n'a  que  tres 
peu  de  personnes  aux  lui  quelque  peu  d*arms  et  4000  Louis  d'or  qu*!!  a  s^eu 
trouver  k  Paris,  et  partout  ce  que  j'ai  appris  de  cet  petit  projet  ii  U  v^ritabl^ 
ment  conduit  avec  grand  secret  et  addresse :  Enfin,  il  a  fiiit  voir  en  cette  maisoD 
tout  jeune  qu*il  est  6galement  homme  de  coeur  et  de  tSte,  ce  que  me  donne  nne 
consolation,  qui  ne  laisse  pes  de  ne  soutenir  un  peu  parmis  les  peines  et  lea  in- 
quietudes, dont  je  suis  p6n6tr6  et  enTironn^  de  toute  part.  Je  ne  scai  pas  de 
ditailles  de  son  projet  par  rapport  k  TEcosse,  ni  les  noms  de  ceux,  qui  doirent 
le  joindre  quand  il  y  sera  arrive.  Je  ne  scai  que  trop  qu'il  n'a  personne  comme 
II  faut  aux  lui  et  Dieu  scait  qui'il  trouvera  en  Ecc«se  pour  Taider  et  aasister 
dans  une  situation  aussi  dangereuse  et  dtiicate,  mais  quoiqu'il  en  soit  sa  rfeolo- 
tion  tent  une  fois  prise  et  ex^cut^  ce  qui  importe  k  present  est  de  le  soutenir. 
Dans  Teloigement  ou  je  suis  je  sens  bien  que  je  lui  suis  quasi  absolument  inu- 
tile, et  avant  que  vous  receverez  cette  lettre  le  Roy  de  France  aura  probable* 
ment  pris  son  parte  sur  ee  qu'il  veut  &ire  on  ne  pdnt  faire  dans  cette  occasion, 
dependant  il  convenoit  port  toutes  sortes  de  raisons  que  je  fls  ce  qui  peut  de- 
fendre  de  moy  pour  le  porter  4  secourir  mon  Fib,  Je  lui  ecris  done  k  prfeent  eC 
aux  deuj^'Frires  D*Argenson  sous  I'enveloppe  du  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  vous 
trou'verez'cy—- joint  mon  paoquet  au  Cardinal  vous  le  lui  rendres  au  plutet,  et  il 
vous  en  conimuniqiiera  le  contenu,  je  vous  envoye  aussi  des  lettres  pour  le 
'Marfidial  de  Noailles  et  Messra  Maarepas  et  Orry,  vous  drives  au  Marfischal  ea 
Ivli  ^Voyent  ma  lettre,  et  vous  t4cherez  de  rendre  en  mains  propres  cdles  pour 
ies  deux  autres  ministres,  en  representant  k  touts  trois  tout  ce  que  votra  gde  et 
votre  bon  esprit  peuvent  vous  sug^rer  en  oette  occasion. 
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No.  VIL 

T*Ae  CkevdHer  de  St  George  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  1 IM  August,  1745« 

I  HAYB  nov  by  me  your  letters  of  the  14th  July  and  of  the  27th,  which  last 
by  the  Courier,  which  brought  me  an  account  of  the  resolution  the  Prince 
taken  and  executed,  without  consulting  me,  for  he  was  very  sure  I  would 
have  approved  it,  tho*  I  cannot  but  say  that  the  courage  and  sentiments  he 
^k^&mu  on  this  occasion,  will  always  do  him  honor;  but  enfin,  since  the  step  is 
I,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  do  our  best  to  support  it,  and  I 
very  sure  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your  side  for  that  effect.  My  dark- 
my  anxiety,  and  the  multiplicity  of  my  reflections  on  this  occasion,  are  so 
fli'tit,  that  I  sbpill  not  pretend  to  enlarge  on  thb  subject  at  present  In  tbe 
meantime,  I  now  write  to  Lord  Marischal  by  the  way  of  Paris,  and  write  also 
diveetly  to  the  King  of  France  and  all  the  ministers,  for  without  a  landing  in 
Kn^nd  is  soon  made,  humanly  speaking,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Prince 
fe(0  succeed. 


No.  VIII. 

Extract  of  a  Letter, — the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge  to  Ck>lonel  0*Bryen, 

\&ih  AngtiiKt,  1745. 

J^Ai  envoy6  la  semaine  pass^  200,000  Francs  k  Pisris  pour  payer  ce  que  le 
Prince  avoit  emprunt^  avant  que  de  partir,  et  j'espere  en  cas  de  besoin  pouvoir 
lever  quelque  argent  sur  quelques  petits  fonds  qui  restant  icy,  et  sur  les  pier- 
reries  du  Prince  m^ine,  mais  tout  cela  n'ira  pas  fort  loin  et  k  moins  que  la 
France  ne  le  secours  largement  je  ne  scai  ce  qui  arrivera. 

Note — James  also  sent  50,000  francs,  same  post,  to  Waters,  junr.  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  O'fiiyen. 


•No.  IX. 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  Sir  James  Stuart  to  Mr  James  Edgar,  Secretary  to  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George,  dated  Ghent,  I6th  August,  1745. 

As  I  am  to  part  in  a  few  minutes  to  follow  my  dearest  Prince,  whom,  through 
God's  grace,  I'll  join  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  I  have  only  time,  &c.  I  was 
distracted  a  little  time  ago,  upon  a  letter  His  Royal  Highness  honoured  me 
with,  full  of  hb  wonted  goodness ;  but  telling  that  he  was  gone  to  the  High- 
lands, and  giving  reasons  why  people  dissuaded  him  from  sending  for  me,  and 
desiring  I  should  follow  him,  &c,  but  I  am  now  pleased,  finding  that  I  have 
been  able  to  be  of  some  use  here,  and  like  to  be  of  much  more,  by  carrying  to 
my  Prince  and  country  tbe  glorious  resolutions  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  who  have  charged  me  by  their  ministers  to  acquaint  His  Royal  Highness 
and  Nobles  of  Scotland,  that  they  shall  support  him  and  the  King  his  father's 
cause,  with  all  their  force  by  sea  and  land ;  that  money  and  arms  are  actually 
ready  to  be  sent  upon  the  first  sure. account  of  bis  landing;  and  that  troops 
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•ball  be  sent  to  both  countries  as  soon  as  possible,  and  from  time  to  time  sup- 
plied, if  occasion  required.  This  I  had  from  the  mouths  of  botli  the  Ai^nsoos, 
and  from  Noailles,  who  told  me  it  was  by  order  of  the  King.  Lord  Sempill  was 
preKnt.  The  Spanish  ambassador  with  whom  I  dined  gave  me  a  letter  to  the 
Prince,  the  strongest  I  ever  heard,  for  he  read  it  to  Lord  S.  and  me.  The 
Duke  of*  Bouillon  gave  me  the  prettiest  and  most  tender  letter  I  ever  saw  to 
the  Prince.  For  God's  sake  let  that  worthy  man  be  thanked  in  a  particular 
manner.  There  are  not  words  strong  enou^  to  express  his  good  heart  towards 
the  cause.  He  went  on  his  knees  to  the  King,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  b^ 
his  assistance  to  the  Prince,  and  the  King  most  graciously  desired  him  to  assure 
tlie  Prince  of  it.  He  gave  me  a  hundred  kisses  at  parting,  and  melted  in  teara^ 
as  I  could  not  resist  doing  too :  he  desired  me  to  tell  his  dear  Prince  that  he 
would  sacrifice  all  his  fortune,  all  his  family,  and  all  his  blood  for  him.  Fll 
love  him  as  long  as  I  live,  for  the  force  of  love  he  so  lively  expresses  for  my 
King  and  Prince.  I  was  two  hours  with  M.  of  Sax,  who  desired  me  say  the 
strongest  things  from  him  to  the  Prince,  and  really  told  certain  dispositions  he 
is  to  make  to  favor  the  thing.  In  short,  all  the  world  express  themselves  in 
favor  of  it.  God  Almighty  give  it  grace ;  I  am  sure  it  will  succeed.  I  have  not 
time  to  be  so  particular  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  no  doubt  you  will  be  well  in- 
formed by  others,  and  if  they  do  me  justice  they  will  say  I  have  not  been  idle, 
nor  wanting  in  my  duty  ;  every  moment  since  I  received  the  Prince's  letter  I 
gave  them  little  rest,  and  when  it  pleases  God  I  arrive  in  Scotland  with  the 
commissions  I  have  from  here,  and  the  credit  and  influence  I  know  I  have  tliere,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  good  service.  God  grant  I  may,  if  I  should  not  live  one 
hour  after :  there  are  some  of  my  relations,  officers  of  die  English  army,  prison* 
ers  here,  upon  hearing  the  departure  of  the  Prince,  have  o£fered  me  700  men, 
for  hb  service,  of  their  prisoners.  I  applied  to  M.  D*  Argenson  by  Colles  Lally 
for  leave,  and  he  has  promised  not  only  leave  but  many  arms  and  ships  to  trans- 
port them.  I  leave  tlie  care  of  that  to  Mr  Lally,  and  14  officers  that  will  fol- 
low me  anywhere ;  but  whether  they  can  bring  them  or  not,  I  shall  make  a 
good  regiment  in  the  country  to  serve  my  King,  and  I  hope  do  better  service 
there  that  I  hope  in  God  there  will  be  an  invitation  to  the  King  soon  to  come 
to  this  country  upon  good  grounds.  I  have  been  always  pressing  that ;  I  know 
his  presence  would  be  more  than  all  his  subjects  put  together.  I  hope  poor 
Scotland  will  once  more  prove  their  loyalty,  by  asserting  their  King's  cause  like 
true  Scotsmen.  I  die  every  moment  till  I  join  my  Prince,  and  then  I  leave  my 
poor  wife  and  little  family  at  Boulogne.  I  hope  my  gracious  master  will  order 
Mr  Waters  to  pay  my  pension  to  her,  till  we  see  what  turn  affairs  will  take. 
If  I  die  in  the  good  cause,  I  beg  His  Majesty's  protection  for  her  and  my  little 
child,  &c. 


No.  X. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

QOtk  August,  1745. 

I  FIND  the  resolution  he  (the  Prince)  has  taken  is  much  applauded  by  the 
French  .Court,  as  it  is  universally  by  the  publick  at  large.  The  King  and  the 
ministers  seem  inclined  to  assist  and  support  him ;  but  they  will  do  nothing  till 
they  know  of  his  arrival  and  reception  in  Scotland,  and  then  I  think  myself 
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that  they  will  assist  him  with  arms  and  money.    What  further  they  will  do 

I  don't  yet  know,  but  I  own  I  hope  the  best,  now  that  the  affiiir  is  begun,  and 

that  they  will  be  once  engaged  in  it.     You  will  easily  comprehend  that  it  would 

1>e  very  unadvisable  that  the  Duke  should  attempt  to  cross  the  sea  at  thb  time. 

Sut  if  ever  the  French  should  determine  to  send  troops  into  England,  it  will  be 

highly  necessary  that  they  should  have  both  him  and  you  at  their  head ;  and  I 

lisive  therefore  allowed  him  to  go  as  far  as  Avignon,  there  to  wait  for  any  fur« 

tiler  directions,  or  for  a  call  from  the  French  Court  in  case  of  an  expedition 

into  England,  in  which  case  they  will  never  refuse  to  enable  both  of  you  to  join 

it,  by  supplying  you  with  what  money  is  necessary  for  your  expences ;  for  I  am 

BO  drained  with  the  remittances  I  am  making  to  the  Prince,  that  I  shall  scarce 

liave  wherewithal  to  subsist  the  Duke  at  Avignon  and  myself  here. 


No.  XI. 

Extract  of  a  ^Letter, — the  Same  to  Colonel  O^Bryen. 

2XHh  August,  1745. 

Jb  croye  qu*il  est  n^essaire  qu*il  (Graham)  soit  inform^  de  certaines  choses 
qui  le  regardent  mais  j'aime  mieux  vous  les  ecrire  pour  lui  etre  communique, 
que  de  les  lui  mander  en  droitiere,  h  cause  qu'il  les  comprendra  mieux  en  dis- 
courant  avec  vous  sur  ces  matieres.  11  faut  done  savoir  que  depuis  quelques 
ann^es  il  y  a  eu  parmis  nos  messieurs  de  certaines  manoevres  et  manages  qui  me 
4;faocquoient  et  me  painoient  beaucoup,  sans  que  J'ai  pu  en  bien  comprendre  la 
scource  ou  Tobjet ;  mais  apr^  quelques  ann^es  en  conbinant  pluseurs  circon- 
stances  ensemble  il  me  parassoit  voir  trop  clairement  que  Testoit  une  union  des 
gens  qui  s'etoient  mis  en  tete  de  se  faire  im  m^rite  et  popularity  en  Angleterre, 
et  par  la  de  fiure  leur  fortune  dans  la  suite  en  faisant  profession  d*un  certain 
esprit  d*irr61igion  et  en  tachant  d'engager  mes  enfans.dans  lesm^mes  sentiments. 
Toiites  les  manioeuvres  riepbndoieut  manifestement  h  cette  fin,  mais  les  suites  et 
les  effets  alt^rent  encore  plus  loin.  La  grande  vivacity  du  Prince,  son  penchant 
pour  toutes  sortes  de  divertissements,  et  un.  pen  trop  de  gout  qu'il  sembloit 
alors  avoir  pour  le  vin,  leur  ont  faire  croire  faussement  qu'ils  avoient  gagn6 
quelque  chose  sur  son  esprit  et  il  deviot  bientot  par  1^  leur  Heros,  mais  son 
FrSre  qui  est  d'un  caract^re  plus  s^rieux,  et  dont  la  sant^  ne  lui  permit  pas 
meme  de  faire  des  exces  d'aucune  sorte  ne  pouvant  ni  ne  voulant  entrer  dans 
toutes  leurs  id^  a  tir6  bientot  ^ur  lui  toute  leur  rage  et  toute  leur  malice.  Ce 
n'estoit  q'une  critique  sur  toutes  ses  actions  qui  ne  lui  donnoit  point  de  repos ; 
on  a  eu  meme  recours  a  la  fausset6  et  a  la  calomnie,  et  on  n*a  rien  n^glig^  pour 
lui  faire  du  tort  dans  mon  esprit,  et  dans  celui  de  son  Fr^re  :  Je  scai  qu*on  a 
tach6  de  le  d^nigrer  aupr^  des  Messieurs  Anglois  qui  voyagoient  icy  au  com- 
mencement je  Pann^e  et  j'ai  lien  de  croire  qu'on  en  a  fait  autant  aupr^  des 
ofSciers  Espagnols,  qui  etoient  icy  en  grand  nombre  l*hyver  dernier.  Je  scai 
aussi  que  Mr  Strickland  a  fait  tout  ce  qu'il  falloit  pour  brouiller  mes  enfans 
ensemble  et  les  circonstances  qui  ont  pr4c^d6  et  accompagn6  son  voyage  en 
Ecosse,  avec  le  Prince  seroieut  plusque  suffisantes  pour  brouiller  ensemble 
aucun  Pere  et  Fils  qui  se  connoitroient  moins,  et  qui  se  renderoient  moins  de 
justice  Tun  h  Tautre  que  le  Prince  et  moy  ;  car  si  on  de  luy  n'avoit  pas  dit  raille 
•faussetfe  et  mensonges,  je  ne  veux  jamais  croire  que  le  Prince  eiii  men6  Strick* 
land  avec  lui :  Enfin  il  est  vrai  qu*on  a  trait6  le  Due  et  moy  indignement,  car 
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on  Touloit  en  na  propre  maifon  et  sous  omi  yenx  &ire  agir  mes  Eufiins  h  leur 
mode  lans  ut  eonsulter,  et  quasi  en  d^pit  de  moy :  Strickland  6toit  nuuiifeste- 
aient  le  chef  de  tout  cecj  taodis  qa*il  vouloit  m'iinposer  par  uoe  hypocrisie  qne 
nwC  la  comble  k  son  oaractcre,  et  qui  &it  bien  voir  combieo  il  est  un  homme 
dangereux*    Comme  il  a  beanooup  d'art  il  a  certainemeiit  impost  a  bieo  des 
gens,  mais  je  eroje  que  quelqu'uns  coitiiDeDca&eDt  de^k  k  le  oonnoitre  je  sui 
peisuad^  que  le  Prince  ouvrira  bientot  ses  yeux  sur  son  sujet.  Towoley  6toit  oo 
des  principaux  instruments  dont  il  se  servoit ;  il  ne  vaut  rien,  mais  je  ne  la  croye 
pas  si  mauvais  qne  Tautre  ;  Je  ne  dois  pas  tous  cacher  dans  cette  conjoncture 
combien  je  suis  peu  content  de  milord  Dumber,  il  a  eu  dans  la  demiere  intimate 
en  apparence  avec  Strickland,  mais  j'ai  bien  decroyre  que  ce  n*etoit  q'une  liaision 
politique  pour  mieux  arriver  cbacun  a  sa  fin  et  quoiqull  etoit  certainement  dans 
la  cabale,  je  suis  persuade  qu*il  n'a  point  eu  depart  a  bien  des  mauvaises  ma- 
noevres  de  Strickland,  mais  il  est  vrai  aussi  qae  plusieurs  ann6es  il  on  a  ag6 
envers  moy  avec  si.  peu  d'ouverture  et  avec  tant  de  detours  et  de  politique  qn*ii 
a  fidlu  une  combinaison  singuliere  des  circonstauces  pour  m'engager  a  le  regarder 
si  long  tems  aupres  de  moy,  II  m*a  demande  demierement  d'aller  trouver  le 
Prince  en  Ecosse,  mais  je  croye  que  ce  n'etoit  que  pour  se  faire  un  (two  or 
three  words  here  not  legible)  le  lui  et  dans  la  vue  de  se  (aire  prior  de  rester 
icy  ce  qu*!!  m*a  bien  fidlu  faire  partie  par  necessite  et  encore  plus  pour  Tem- 
pecher  d'etre  aupris  de  Prince^  car  aprfe  la  grande  experience  que  j*ai  de  lui  je 
ne  souflriray  jamais  qu*il  soit  aupr^  de  mes  enfiints ;  et  pour  dire  la  veritd  il 
est  un  nombre  d'armes  qu*il  m*est  bien  a  charge,  quoique  je  prendrai  un  terns 
propre  pour  me  de  faire  de  lui;  et  c'est  bien  mon  intention  de  le  £EiToirzer 
dans  I'eloignement  pour  mon  propre  Deeomm  et  parceque  je  le  croye  veritsble- 
ment  incapable  de  tnhir  mes  int^rets,  mais  a  cek  pres  j'ai  une  assez  mediocre 
opinion  de  lui.    II  me  semble  qu*a  present  j'ai  assez  dit  pour  vous  donner  une 
id6e  generale  de  toutes  ces  mauvaises  afiairs  qui  ont  6t6  port^es  a  un  tel  exc^ 
qu*il  est  difficile  de  comprendre  comment  celui  qui  a  conduit  en  chief  toute 
cette  machine  n*a  pas  tu  un  dessein  pr6mMit^  de  nous  faire  distort    U  etoit 
neeessaire  que  le  Cheyalier  Grieme  et  yous  seriex  inform^  de  tout  ceci  pour 
mieux  regler  votres  conduites,  mais  du  reste  ce  n'est  pas  mon  intention  de 
faire  aucun  6dat  par  rapport  a  milord  Dumbar  et  a  Townley.     Desorte  que 
vous  pouvez  continuer  d*escrire .  a  milord  Dumbar,  et  d'agir  envers  Vun  et 
Tautre  a  Tordinaire.    Le  Chevalier  6r«me  pent  aussi  escrire  a  milord  Dumbsr, 
mais  le  moins  qu*il  lui  dise  le  Due  le  mieux.    Vous  etez  ik  present  quasi  le 
seul  de  nos  gens  en  de  ca  de  la  mer  d*un  certain  sphere  dont  j'&i  lieu  d'etre 
content.    Je  m'assure  que  le  Chevalier  Gr»me  suivera  votre  example  et  qa'il 
entera  aussi  soin  de  suivre  les  mauvais  examples  que  tiop  de  gtns  lui  oot 
donnas. 


*  No-  XII. 

Mr  Smart,  called  by  the  Chevalier  de  Si  George  and  his  Agents  their 
**  Post'Office  Corre^ondent,**  to  Mr  Drummond  ofBochaldt/,  enclosed  in 
a  letter  from  Drummond  to  the  Chevalier,  26th  October ,  1745. 

-     Ist  October,  1745. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  CANNOT  express  the  concern  I  am  under  for  want  of  the  Dutck 
mails  that  are  due. 


\ 
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We  are  here  under  the  greatest  consternation  to  learn  the  rebels  are  under 
nnarch  in  3  divisions.  Our  troops  are  not  a  third  of  the  way  to  hinder  them, 
a.Dd  -when  they  get  there,  they  will  not  amount  to  above  10,000  regular  troops, 
-^nrhich  are  thought  very  deficient  to  oppose  them ;  for  which  reason  orders  were 
sent  some  time  ago  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  send  over  immediately  8 
Imttalions  and  9  squadrons  more  of  British  troops,  but  the  messenger  was  un- 
fortunately detained  at  Harwich  a  week  by  contrary  winds,  and  sailed  but  last 
Saturday.  We.  think  ourselves  in  so  imminent  danger  that  orders  are  gone 
^his  night  for  6000  more,  which  will  amount  to  14,000  men»  and  in  case  the 
l>uke  has  not  so  many  troops  the  Hessians  are  demanded,  for  it  b  suspected 
that  Count  Saxe  may  have  delayed  the  suffering  our  prisoners  to  join  tlie  Duke 
according  to  the  cartel,  for  our  principals  declare  they  have  positive  advices  of 

Tratice  and  Spain  assisting  the  rebels,  and  apprehend  -— =: in  different  parts 

of  the  kingdom.    This  has  a  bloody  aspect.    I  wish  you  was  hwe  to  watch 
the  concerns  of  our  trade.    I  am  in  great  haste,  &c 

(No  Signature,) 


*  No  XIIL 


Mr  Moor,  another  correspondent,  under  the  signature  •  of  S.  Curry,  to  Mr 

Drummond  of  Bochaldy^ 

October  21,  1745. 

Dbae  Sib, 

I  HAVE  wrote  you  twice,  and  would  liave  done  it  before,  but 
that  I  understood  by  you  that  I  was  not  to  write  till  I  heard  from  you.  I  hope 
you  know 'me  too  well  to  imagine  that  I  could  ever  neglect  the  affairs  of  your 
house,  which  I  have  extremely  at  heart. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  yours  of  the  16th  and  20th  instant,  the  contents 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  your  former  letters,  I  have  communicated  to  your  part- 
ner, Mr  WatMn  Williams :  he  was  transported  with  it,  and  ordered  me  to 
assure  you,  as  many  of  the  king's  friends  in  England  as  possible  could,  would 
join  the  Prince  when  he  gave  them  an  opportunity.  He  likewise  says  he  and 
lAfi  kin^ 8  friends,  immediately  upon  the  landing,  would  join  the  troops,  and 
that  he  does  not  make  tlie  least  doubt  of  bringing  them  to  a  very  good  mar- 
ket Alderman  Heathcot,  and  several  more,  have  been  with  Sir  Watkins,  to 
assure  him  that  the|r  will  rise  in  the  city  of  London  at  the  same  time.  He 
begs  that  arms  and  ammunition  be  brought  with  the  troops,  because  they  have 
need  of  that  commodity.  Lord  Barrymore  is  to  be  here  from  Bath  soon.  I 
shall  take  care  inform  her  of  any  thing.  Mr  Cochbum  will  take  care  of  your 
orders.  All  friends  salute  you,  and  Lord  Sempill  and  I  beg  you  will  make  my 
corop**  to  him.    I  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem. 

Dear  Sir, 

lours  most  faitlifully, 

S.  CORBT 
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•No.   XIV.     . 

l%e  Same,  under  the  signature  ofS,  Ball,  to  the  Same. 

October  23d,  1745. 

Dbab  Sn, 

As  the  demand  for  the  stuiTs  is  at  this  juncture  so  very  great,  you  can't 
take  it  amiss  if  I  entreat  you  again  to  forward  them  without  delay,  for  the  kin^e 
friends  in  England  assures  me  they  will  be  disposed  off  to  the  greatest  advantages 
Favorable  opportunities  in  trade  are  always  to  be  layed  hold  of  and  improved; 
and  as  we  are  sensible  of  your  care  and  attention  to  every  thing  that  may  tend 
to  the  good  of  our  house,  we  are  convinced  you  will  use  your  best  endeavours 
to  procure  us  the  merchandizes  so  impatiently  expected  by  our  partners. 

As  for  news,  I  have  little  to  entertain  you  with.  The  troubles  in  Scotland 
alarm  us  greatly;  though  the  Government  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  render  such  attempts  fruitless,  yet  it  is  much  apprehended  that  those  steps, 
the  army  assembled  in  the  north,  with  the  assistance  of  all  our  associations,  will 
not  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  rebels,  who  have  received,  (as 
the  Town  have  it,)  officers,  arms,  money,  and  ammunition.  'Tis  confidently 
said  their  numbers  dayly  increase,  and  that  they  are  already  become  formidable. 
As  to  our  associations  every  reasonable  man  laughs  at  them.  Our  counsels  are 
diffident  of  one  another.  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  is  suspended  for  six  months ; 
but  as  every  thing  is  quiet  here,  they  know  not  whom  to  lay  hold  of.  My  Com- 
pliments wait  upon  Mr  Blois,  and  I  am,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  bappi- 
nesSy  and  success  in  all  your  undertakings. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  Servant; 

S.  Ball. 


No.  XV. 

Copie  de  la  requisition  donnepar  Mr  Obryen. 

k  FoUNTAiNBLEAU,  ^Qd  Octobre,  1745. 

Les  heureux  succ^  du  Prince  Charles  Edouard  Stuart  in  Ecosse,  ayant  ^^ 
suivis  de  la  proclamation  a  Edimbourg,  en  quality  de  Regent  de  ce  royaume,  ce 
Prince  a  recours  a  1.  M.  T.  C.  Passurer  de  son  appuis,  et  assistance  contre  les 
ennemys,  qui  sont  aussi  ceux  de  sa  Majesty  T.  C.  il  propose  pour  cet  effet  h  » 
Majest6  de  lui  envoyer  des  troupes  auxilliaires,  et  d*unir  leurs  int^rSt  par  un 
traits  d*alliance. 

Etoit  sign4  D'Obrten. 


No.  XVL 

Copie  du  TraitesignSa  Fountainbleau,  le  24'  Octobre,  1745,  par  Monsteur 

le  Marquis  J>*Argenson  et  Mr  D'  Obryen. 

Lb  Prince  Charles  Edouard  de  la  mabon  royalle  de  Stuart  ayant  M  prodam* 
dans  Edimbourg  en  quality  de  Regent  du  Royaume  d'Ecosse,  et  etans  ainsi  qot 
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IMfajest^  tr^  Chr6tieDne  en  guerre  avec  le  roy  George  Electeur  d* Hanover 

auroit  &it  proposer  a  sa  Majesty  tr^Chr6denne,  de  \uy  envoyer  des  troupea 

aixxiliaires  pour  ^tre  employ^  contre  leur  ennemi  commun  et  d'unir  leurs  in<r 

t^rests  par  un  traits  d*alliance  sa  Majest6  tr^  ChrftCienne  ayant  agrees  cette  pro- 

'  position,  les  ministres  sousign^  dement  autorises  de  part  et  d'autres  sont  convenus 

des  articles  suivaos. 

Article  i. 
II  y  aura  entre  la  couronne  de  France  et  les  Etats  qui  sont  ou  seront  soumis 
Si.  la  R^nce  du  Prince  Royal  Charles  Edouard  Stuart  ou  par  la  suite  k  sa 
domination,  araiti^  bon  voisinage  et  alliance,  en  sorte  que  de  part  et  d*autres 
«ii  8*attach6  k  fortifier  et  accroitre  de  plus  en  plus  cette  bonne  intelligence  pour 
-  avantage  conunun  des  deux  parties. 

Article  2* 
Sa  Majest6  tr^  Chr^tienne  d^irant  contribuer  au  succes  du  Prince  Royal 
Oharles  Edouard  Stuart,  et  le  mettre  d'autant  plus  en  6tat  de  se  soutenir  et 
d'agir  contre  leur  ennemi  commun,  sa  Majesty  s'engag^  k  Taider  pour  cet  effet 
en  tout  ce  qui  sera  practicable. 

Article  3. 
Dans  cette  vue  sa  Majesty  accorde  des  k  present  du  Prince  Royal  Charles 
£douard  Stuart  un  corps  des  troupes,  tirS  de  ces  regiments  Irlandois  qu'autres 
pour  agir  sous  les  ordres  du  dit  Prince,  d^fendre  les  Etats  qui  sont  ou  seront 
soumis  a  la  R^gence  coptre  quiconque  entre  prendroit  de  luy  troubler,  attaquer 
rennemi  commun  et  suivre  toutes  les  diversions  qui  seront  jug^  utiles  ou  ii6- 
cessaires. 

Article  4. 
Ed  consideration  de  Talliance  coutract^e  entre  le  Roy  tres-Chr^tien,  et  la 
maison  royalle  de  Stuart  le  roy  et  le  Prince  royal  promettent  et  I'engagent  de 
ne  fournir  aucuns  secours  k  leurs  ennemis  respectifs  d'empecher  autant  qu*il 
sera  en  leur  pouvoir,  tout  dommage  et  prejudice  qu'on  voudroit  causer  aux 
Etats. et  sujets  de  part  et  d'autres,  et  de  travailler  d*union  et  de  concert,  au  r6- 
tablissement  de  la  paix  sur  un  pied  qui  puisse  ^tre  k  I'avantage  r^iproque  des 
deux  nations. 

Article  5. 
t'our  cementer  de  plus  en  plus  Tunion  et  Tintelligence  entre  la  couronne  de 
France  et  les  Etats  qui  sont  ou  seront  soumis  k  la  r^gence  du  Prince  Royal 
Prince  Charles  Edouard  Stuart  ou  par  la  suite  a  sa  domination,  ou  travail- 
lera  aussitot  que  la  tranquility  sera  r^tabli,  k  un  traite  de  commerce  entre  les 
sujets  de  part  et  d*autres,  pour  le  procurer  tous  les  avantages  mutuels  qui  peu- 
vent  tendre  au  bien  r^ciproque  des  deux  nations. 

Article  6. 
La  pr^ent  traits  sera  ratifiS  de  part  et  d*autre,  et  les  ratifications  en  seront 
4chang«^  k  Paris  dans  le  temps  de  deux  mois  ou  plutot  si  faire  ce  pent.    Fait  a 
Fountainbleau,  le  24  Octobre,  1745. 

Sign6   Deroter  D'Argenson, 
D'Obryen. 

Je  certifie  que  cette  copie  est  conformSe  k  I'original  du  traits  qui  j*ay  entre 
les  mainsr 

D'Obryek. 

Article  Secret. 

D*autant  que  le  Roy  tr^s-Chr6tien  fournit  au  Prince  Royal  Charles  Edouard 
im  corps  des  troupes  tir6  de  les  regiments  Ecossois,  et  Irlandois,  et  qu'il  est  de 
Tinterest  commun  de  recruter  les  dites  troupes,  et  pent  etre  de  les  augmenter* 

m.  3  L 
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le  Prince  Royil  all  oonsideretioo  de  ce  secoun  doDoera  tootes  les  fiicilites  qui 
Mroot  en  sod  ponvoir  Aux  offieten  d«  diUt  troupes,  pour  faire  des  levte  et 
reonict  dans  les  £tats  qui  soul  ou  seront  soumis  4  sa  dominatioo — le  preset 
article  nova  la  rn^mc  foree  que  sll  etoit  dans  la  trait6  sign^  ce  jourdbuy. 

lUt  k  Fonotaioblean,  le  24  Oetobre*  1745. 

8ign6  Deroter  P'Argenson, 
D'Obrven. 
Je  etrlifle  que  cette  copie  est  conformee  a  Toriginal  que  j*ay  entre  nies  mains. 


•  No.   XVII. 
Mr  Moor,  Mndsr  ih4  ngnature  qf**  S,  BaU,**  to  JDrunmumd  ofBothaJU^, 

25M  October. 
Dbar  Sir, 

I  HAYB  the  favor  of  yours  of  the  24th,  aud  shall  take  care  to 
inform  your  partners  of  every  thing  you  observe  to  me  concerning  your  house. 
The  kin^s  friends  is  willing  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  support  your 
credit,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage  at  a  time  there  is  a  total  stagnation  of 
trade,  occasioned  by  the  troubles  in  Scotland  and  the  apprehensions  we  are 
uuder  for  other  places.  I  have  this  day  seen  a  letter  from  Scotland,  by  61as« 
gow,  which  mentions  the  arrival  of  troops  and  a  great  number  of  ofSceis.  The 
letter  says  Lord  John  Drummond  is  with  them.  Wliat  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
such  letters  I  can*t  say ;  your  cousin,  Sir  Watkins^  longs  much  to  see  you,  and 
hopes  you  will  soon  bring  him  the  goods  you  advised  him  of.  LordBartymOfW 
and  Lord  Traguair  are  not  in  town.  The  former  is  very  soon  expected.  We 
have  various  reports  concerning  our  army.  Some  say  a  great  number  have  de> 
clared  they  would  not  fight  against  their  countiymen,  and  particularly  the  troci|ia 
lately  eome  from  Ireland.  If  this  be  true,  as  it  is  beKeted,  we  shall  be  undcMiei 
for  the  rebels  are  a  very  brave  people,  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  My  eem* 
pliments  wait  upon  Mr  Blois,  and  may  the  affairs  of  your  house  always  prosper 
shall  ever  be  the  most  ardent  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  devoted  and  humble  senrant, 

S.  Ball. 


♦  No  XVIIL 


Afr  Smart,  the  *'  Post-office  Correspondent!*  under  the  stffnaiure  of 
^*J.  Moffi^df*  to  Drummond dfBochaldy, 

28tA  October,  1746. 
Dear  ^«, 

Yours  of  the  27th  ult*  I  received  this  day,  and  I  seat  ^  ia^ 
closed  by  our  old  friend  to  Mr  Curry.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see  by  it 
that  you  intended  soon  to  be  mth  us,  lo  ovdtr  to  settle  our  little  matters  of 
trade,  which  ere  in  a  great  stagnation. 

As  t«  n^m,  tho*  I  deal  littiis  in  it,  yet  I  ean  tell  yo*  lliat  the  tianspovCs  aip 
airriv^d  at  Shields  and  Newcastle,  with  8  iDatal^iotw  of  Ibet,  from  Ftoftden*  vhffli 
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^v^  grvttt  joy.  I  must  further  add,  that  we  are  sure  of  the  dOOO  Heaualui  tluit 
Are  iii  our  pay  Stt  Fianders,  on  the  first  call.  All  this  raiaet  our  tptritt  Co  auch 
a  degree,  that  we  think,  with  foandation,  the  danger  is  o?er,  unWst  the  Freaeh 
play  us  some  trick.    That  is  what  I  own  we  dread.    I  am,  ttoit  faidifuUy,  ever. 

Dear  Sir, 
Yoor  most  devoted  htunble  servant, 

J.  ItoJKHlD 

Pray  present  my  most  humble  services  to  Mr  Blois. 
(Addressed  td  Mr  Bertie,) 


No.  XIX. 

Instructions  du  Roy  du  S'  Comte  de  Drummond  Brigadier  d'Infiuterie, 
Colonel  du  Regiment  Royal  Ecossois  allant  commander  les  troupes 
de  sa  Majesty  qui  doivent  passer  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,  pour  y 
&ire  la  guerre  au  Roy  d'Aagieterre,  Electeur  d'Hanover. 

L*Etat  cy  joint  fera  connoitre  au  Comte  de  Drummond  en  quoi  les  dites 
troupes  doivent  consister,  il  se  rendra  incessament  k  Ostende  pour  si'emharquer 
avec  elles  sur  les  vaisseaux  destin^  pour  leur  transport,  dont  le  Commandaon 
a  ordre  et  les  debarquer  autant  qu*il  sera  possible  sur  la  ooste  entre  Edimboorg 
et  Berwick. 

II  remettra  au  S'  Stapleton  Brigadier  d'infanterie,  Lieutenant-Colonel  du 
regiment  de  Berwick,  la  lettre  de  service  joint  pour  ^re  employ^  sous  ses  oiw 
dres,  Et  cependant  il  luy  lasseroit  le  comaaandement  particulier  et  le  detail 
des  six  piquets  tir^  des  regiments  Irlandois. 

Desque  le  Comte  de  Drummond  aura  debarqu6  en  Ecosse  avee  les  troapea 
l^rtillerie  et  les  munitions  que  sa  Majest6  a  destin6e  pour  ceCte  expedition,  II 
n*aura  rien  de  plus  press6  que  le  donner  avis  de  son  arrtv6e  au  Prince  Edouard 
et  de  luy  faire  scavoir  que  les  secours  qu'il  luy  amene  est  eattdrement  k  sea 
ordres  auxquels  il  se  conformera  eo  tout,  soit  pour  aller  joindre  sou  arm6e,  ou 
pour  agir  separSment  selon  ses  veues. 

Lorsqu'il  aura  pris  connoissance  de  Tendroit  ou  se  trouveront  les  troupes 
Hollandoises  qui  ont  pass^  en  Angleterre  il  leur  fera  notifier  son  arriv^e  au 
reste  des  troupes  du  Roy  en  les  sommant  de  s'abstiner  de  tout  service  de  guerre 
conformtoent  aux  capitulations  de  Toumay  et  de  Dendermonde,  Et  de  luy  don- 
ner sur  cela  un  response  prompte  et  catb^gorique,  ce  qu'ils  peuvent  faire  sans 
envoyer  h  la  Haye  attendu  que  les  Etats  geaeraux  ont  declare  a  L'abbe  de  la 
Ville  quails  avoient  donn6  des  ordres  positifs  aux  chefs  des  dites  troupes  de  ne 
point  enfreindre  la  dit  capitulation  et  si  nonobstant  cette  sommation  les  dites 
troupes  Hollandoises  ea  venoient  a  des  acts  dliostilitS  contre  celles  de  sa  Ma- 
jeste  le  Comte  de  Drummond  fera  resserer  etroitement  les  prisooiers  qu'il  pour  a 
faire  sur  elles,  et  il  ne  se  prestera  h  aucun  accommodement  pour  les  rendre  la  vio- 
lation des  capitulations  dispensant  sa  Majeste  de  Tengagement  qu*elle  avoit 
^ris  aviec  les  HoUandois  au  sujet  de  ll^change  des  prisouieis  de  guerre. 

Si  ie  Comte  de  Drummond  trouve  des  fiKilites  dans  le  pays  pour  jeoruiter  ses 
trmpes  sa  Majest6  iuy  permit  de  les  augmenter  jusqu'a  concurrenct  d*uQ  seoood 
battalion  en  dedoubiant  les  officiers  du  premier* 

£Ue  a  aecordd  les  foods  necessaires  pour  Pentretien  des  dites  troupes  pendant 
trois  nioisy  et  oonuxie  il  ne  seroit  pas  practicable  de  faire  paster  dans  la  suite  ds 
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l!krgeiKi  eo  Ecouc  il  est  iDdispensable  que  le  Comte  de  DrummoiHl  prenne  (U 
bonoe  heure  des  mesures  aupres  du  Prince  Edouard  afin  que  quand  se  &ue  sen 
eouomm^  il  pourroir  k  la  paye  et  la  subsistance  de  les  dites  troupes  qui  n*ag> 
Ireot  que  pour  sou  service. 

Le  Comte  de  Druromond  profitera  de  toutes  les  occasions  fiivorables  pour 
informer  le  secretaire  d'Etat  ayant  le  d^partement  de  la  guerre,  de  Tetat  de  ces 
affaires  en  Ecosse  et  en  Angleterre,  et  generalement  de  toutoe  qui  aura  relation 
It  I'objet  de  sa  inission,  on  luy  remet  un  chiffre  pour  cet  effet,  et  ce  sera  h  luy  de 
cbercber  les  moyens  de  faire  passer  ses  lettres  sans  qu'elles  soient  interceptee8,et 
d'indiquer  par  quelles  voyez  on  pourra  luy  faire  tenir  pareillement  les  ordrei 
que  le  Roy  aura  a  luy  donner. 

Fait  k  Fontainebleau,  le  28  Octobre,  1745, 

A  6t6  sigah  Louis, 
•  Pour  copie, 

M.  Derotbr  D*AaGEM80ir. 


No.  XX. 

Sa  Majesty  ayant  resolu  feire  passer  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne  un  corps  de 
croupes  poury&ire  la  guerre  au  roy  d'Angleterre,  Electeurd' Hanover,  avec 
lequelle  sa  Majesty  est  en  guerre  ouverte  et  declar^  £lle  a  jett6  les  yeuz  sur  le 
comte  de  Drummond,  Brigadier  en  son  Infanterie  et  Colonel  de  son  Regimeot 
Eoyal'Etossois,  pour  commander  les  dites  troupes,  Et  en  consequence  sa  Majesty 
mande  et  ordonne  au  dit  Comte  de  Drummond  se  conduire  les  dites  troupes 
dans  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  les  employer  contre  ses  eunemies  en  conformity  de 
ses  intentions.  En  joint  pareillement  Sa  Majesty  aux  officiers  et  soldats  des 
dites  troupes  de  reconnoitre  le  dit  comte  de  Drummond  en  quality  de  leur 
commandant  et  de  luy  obeir  et  I'entendre  en  tout  ce  qu*il  leur  ordonnera  pour 
le  bien  de  son  service  comme  ib  seroient  a  la  propre  personne  de  sa  Majesty  a 
peine  de  disobeissance. 

Fait  k  Fontaenbleau,  le  28  Octobre,  1745, 

A  M  signe  Louis, 
Pour  copie, 

M.  Derotbr  D'Argenson. 


♦  No.  XXL 


The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Henry,  under  the  name  of**Mon' 

sieur  Jamieson^ 

Albano,  November  6th,  1745< 

At  the  sametime  I  received  yours  of  the  20th  October  I  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  you  were  better  in  your  health,  which  I  heartily  wish  you  may  long 
continue  to  enjoy  perfect  I  have  nothing  directly  from  the  Prince ;  bat  after 
what  the  public  prints  say  of  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  beat 
General  Cope,  and  of  his  being  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  But  his  surprisiag 
progress  and  success  dp  not  make  me  the  less  solicitous  for  bis  being  powerfully 
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by  Durham,*  who  is  actually  sending  some  small  succours  to  him,  which 

€&T  good ;  but  it  is  not  a  small  matter  that  will,  I  fear,  suffice  to  make  him 

^^Hri^listand  the  forces  the  Government  is  gathering  against  him.    I  know  Norbert 

t^hinking  seriously  of  giving  him  a  powerful  assistance,  tho*  they  find  difficul- 

in  the  execution,  which  I  easily  comprehend,  but  I  hope  they  may  be  sur- 

Tiioi]iiited  at  last.     The  danger  is  that  the  Prince  may  be  overwhelmed  in  the 

meantime ;  but  Providence,  who  has  hitherto  visibly  assisted  him,  will,  I  hope, 

ono  vfay  or  another,  finish  the  work.     Nathaniel  in  general  are  well  disposed. 

O ^1  T n  is  indefatigable  in  his  solicitations,  and  Titus  does  his  part,  and 

tuis  free  access  to  all  the  Nathaniels.  I  have  not  writ  these  many  weeks  to 
ILtord  Marischal,  supposing  he  might  be  going  every  day  to  joyn  the  Prince ; 
l>\.\t  I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  says  nothing  of  it ;  and 
X  can  see  he  has  himself  no  great  hopes  in  the  project,  tho*,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
doing  what  he  can  to  determine  them  to  act  vigorously  and  speedily  for  the 
Prince's  support.  I  shall  return  to  town  in  a  few  days.  In  all  places  I  am 
equally  full  of  the  most  sincere  and  cordial  kindness  for  you. 

James  R. 


it 


*No.  XXII. 

Lord  Clancarty^  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 


Sir, 

I  shou'd  before  this  have  paid  my  most  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty 
had  I  any  thing  worth  t/oubling  you  with,  and  all  that  I  can  now  say  is,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  things  have  a  very  favorable  aspect.  I  hope  and  believe  the 
French  are  in  earnest,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  dispatched  (four  days 
since)  the  same  person  that  was  in  England  in  May  last,  by  whom  I  have,  in 
concert  with  my  Lord  Marischal,  wrote  to  the  people  attached  to  your  Majesty's 
cause  (as  was  the  desire  of  the  French  Ministry.) 

We  have  sent  for  a  person,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  estate  and  worth,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  your  Majesty,  and  of  great  weight  and  interest  with  the 
party.  I  expect  him  in  three  weeks,  and  so  soon  as  he  arrives  I  hope  we  shall 
embarque,  and  by  what  I  know  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  I  make  no 
doubt,  if  it  please  God,  that  we  debarque  the  troops  in  safety  (of  which,  I  think/ 
there  is  no  great  hazard),  but  that  His  Eoyal  Highness  will  carry  his  point. 

I  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  nothing  shall  ever  be 

wanting  on  my  part  to  manifest  how  profoundly  and  zealously  I  shall  ever  be, 

Sir, 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful,  most  loyal,  and  most 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 
Paris,  November  Qth» 

liote. — This  letter  is  not  signed,  but  is  thus  marked  on  the  outside  by  Mr  Edgar,— 
•«  Jiord  Clancarty,  8  Nov.  1746." 


^  The  king  of  France. 
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•  No.  XXlIt. 
Mr  jDmmmond  of  Bockaidy  to  the  Chevalier  de  8t  Cttorge. 

Ibth  November,  1 745. 
Sir, 

I  HAD  the  honour  to  put  myself  at  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke's  feet» 
along  frith  Lord  Sempil  last  evening.  We  were  both  extremely  happy  to  find 
him  so  well  recovered,  and  in  so  much  spirits,  among  a  number  of  his  friends  of 
the  Bouillon  family.  His  Royal  Highness  has  had  the  condescension  to  allow 
us  to  make  our  court  to  him  from  time  to  lime,  and  at  the  same  time  Jias  given 
us  orders  to  give  no  more  information  or  memorials  to  the  French  Ministers 
concerning  your  MajesUfs  friends  in  England.  The  two  gentlemen  now  come 
over^  having  powers  from  the  Prince,  who  must  know  his  Royal  Mighnes^t 
intentions  much  better  than  we.  Lord  Sempit  informs  your  Majesty  particu- 
larly of  this,  for  which  reason  I  shall  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  a  repetition. 
I  inclosed  Mr  Moor's  letters  in  his  own  hand,  of  which  I  was  accustomed  to 
send  copys,  the  originals  being  then  necessarily  kept  here,  both  lest  the  French 
ministers  should  call  for  the  originals  which  Mr  Amelot  and  the  minister  of 
Marine  were  sometimes  accustomed  to  do,  and  because  of  the  danger  of  the 
p<ickets  being  taken, — a  danger  our  correspondent  did  not  incline  to  risk.  Now 
that  that  danger  is  much  less,  if  there  be  any ;  I  have  sent  the  originals,  and 
kept  copies  to  be  sent  the  P,  by  the  first  opportunity,  hoping  they  may  be  of 
some  use  and  satisfaction.  I  have  likewise  a  letter  from  Mr  Smart  of  the  22d; 
bnt  it  bears  nothing  save  that  the  rebels,  (as  he  isames  them,)  manage  so  se- 
cretly, that  the  longest  sighted  ministers  cannot  penetrate  their  desi^^s. 


*No.  XXIV. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Croorge, 

Sire, 

J'ax  06^  me  flatter  qu'aiant  I'iionneur  de  prfeenter  h  votre  Majesty  uae 
copie  du  memoire  que  j'ai  remis  a  Son  Altesse  Boyale  Mboseigneor  le  due 
d'York,  il  me  seroit  permis  d'y  joindre  des  assurances  de  nion  sele  sincere  et  de 
mon  respectueuz  d^vouraent  pour  votre  Personne  sacree.   J'ezpose  dans  cet  te'it 
la  situation  dans  laquelle  se  trouvait  Son  Altesse  Roiale  MonseigDeiir  le  Priace 
de  Galles  lors  de  mon  depart  de  TEcosse,  et  comme  je  n'agis  alors  que  par  ses 
ordres,  aussi  ne  me  suis  je  conduit  ici  depuis  que  par  ceux  de  Son  Altesse  Roi- 
ale Monseigneur  le  Due  d'Vbrk  et  de  Monsieur  O'bryen,  votre  ministre;  hear- 
eux  si  en  continuant  k  suivre  leurs  directions  je  pouvois '  Hve  cffectivemeat  de 
quelque  utilite.    Mais  Sire,  quelqu'  ardent  que  soit  mon  z€\e,  et  quelqu'  envi  que 
j*«ie  de  servir  les  interets  de  Votre  Majesty  ausSi-bien  que  ceux  de  Messeigfienrs 
les  Princes,  je  ne  puis  m'y  employer  qu'  avec  le  consentement  du  General  de  la 
compagnie  dont  je  suis  membre     II  les  a  trop  &  coeur  lui-meme  ces  interets, 
pour  ne  point  donner  volontiers  les  mains  k  tout  ce  qui  pent  y  contribuer  sur 
tout  si  votre  Majeste  daignoit  s'expliquer  k  lui  la-dessus :  et  afin  qu*il  puisse 
me  distinguer  d'un  autre  qui  porte  le  meme  mon  que  moi  il  s'agit  ici  de  celui  dont 
le  frere,  Pdre  Jacques  Gordon  est  all6  par  ses  ordres  demeurer  a  Rome  depuis 
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^uel«}«i€  mois.  Monsieur  D'Obryen  s'est  cbarg6  d*ioformer  votra  majetti  de  ce 
q^'oQ  exige  da  moi  pr^aeotement ;  de  quelque  f«$on  qu'EUe  veuille  roe  f«ir« 
«»mployer,  je  tacherai  toojours  de  dooner  des  preuves  de  rentier  d^vouemeat  et 
ciu  profond  r^pect  avec  lesquek  j*ai  rhonneur  d'etre. 

Sire, 

De  Votre  MajestA,         • 
he  tr^s  buroble  et  tr^  ob^issant, 
Serviteur  et  fiddle  sujet* 

AusxANDRB  Gordon  JsiviTB, 

^  PorU,  86  die  N0Cff»^«r  )  745. 


No-  XXV. 

Report  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Letter 

Son  Altesge  Roiale  MoDseigneur  1e  Prince  de  Galles  aiant  ordono^  au  Sieyr 
Oordon  de  venir  h.  la  Cour  de  France  pour  y  rendre  cotopte  de  T^tat  actiiel  des 
afiaires  de  Son  Altesse  Roiale  en  Ecosse  il  a  Tbonneur  de  joindre  ici  un  extrait 
de  tout  ce  qu'on  lui  a  ordonn^  de  dire  et  de  tout  ce  qu*il  a  v6. 

II  a  re^ii  les  derniers  ordree  de  Son  Altesse  Roiale  le  28  d*Octobre  &  son 
c:ainp  pr^  d'Edimbourg,  et  s'est  embarqu^  le  I"'  du  present  mois  de  Novembre 
au  port  de  Dumfries  vis4i-Tis  Tisle  de  Man. 

Lorsqu'il  quitta  le  Prince,  on  comptoit  environ  12,000  hommes  de  troupeSt 
soit  dans  le  camp,  soit  dans  la  ville  :  les  differens  corps  que  plusieurs  Seigneurs 
amenoient  &  Son  arm6e  faisoient  4000  de  plus,  suivantle  rapport  que  Ton  ont  fit 
h  Edimbourg;  il  y  avoit  plus  de  mille  chevaux  d^ja  rassemblez  et  grand  nombres 
d*aiUres  en  cbemin.  Presqiie  toutes  ces  troupes  se  trouvoient  bien  armees,  et 
pourviies  de  tout  ce  qui  leur  ^oit  necessaire  d'allieurs,  les  habitans  de  tous  les 
Cantons  oOi  le  Prince  s^etoit  montre,  et  surtout  ceux  d'Edimbourg  et  de  Glas* 
cow,  leur  aiant  fburmi  des  Tentes,  des  Habits,  des  Boucliers,  et  de  I'argent  au- 
tant  qu'il  fut  en  leur  ponvoir. 

Outre  les  chefs  des  Montai'gnards  et  les  autres  Seigneurs  de  diverses  provinces, 
qui  s'etoient  d^larez  en  £aveur  du  Prince  avant  la  Bataille  contre  le  General 
Cope^  grand  nombre  de  persoones,  distingu^es  par  le  rang  qu'elles  tiennent  en 
Ecosse,  sont  venues  de  joindre  &  Lui  depuis  qu'il  est  h,  Edimbourg :  Pannis  c^ 
derniers  Pon  compte  Milord  Maxwell  Seigneur  de  Nithsdale,  Milord  Kenmure, 
Beaufr^re  du  Marquis  de  Seaforth,  Kirkounel,  un  du  nom  de  Hamilton,  &c. 
D'ailleurs  il  y  en  a  plusieurs  qui  4tant  hors  d'etat  de  Lui  rendre  service  en  per- 
sonne  Lui  ont  envt>i6  des  chevaux,  des  Armes,  et  de  I'argent ;  et  depuis  qu'il 
a  ^t^  proclame  dans  la  Capital  et  dans  les  villes  les  plus  considerables  du  Roi- 
aume,  ceux-memes  qui  paroissoient  le  moins  disposes  h  Le  reconnoitre,  se  sont 
montr^z  dans  les  dispositions  plus  favorables  k  ses  int^rets,  les  uns  aiant  kik 
charmez  de  ses  manieres,  et  les  autres  rassurez  par  ses  manifestes  et  par  ses  pro- 
clamations. £q  un  root  la  victoire  surprenante  qu'il  a  remport^e  aiant  achevi 
de  Lui  soumettre  ceux  qui  croioient  devoir  encore  manager  la  cour  de  Londres, 
ou  peut  dire  q^u'il  est  pr^nteroent  Maitre  absolu  de  I'Ecosse. 

Au  moment  de  Tembarquement  du  Sieur  Gordon  Ton  disoit  ^  Dumfries  qu^. 
le  chateau  d^Edimbourg  $'6toit  rendu  :  Ce  qui  est  certain  c^est  que  le  27  Son 
Altesse  Roiale  avoit  des  assurances  positives  que  la  m^intelligence  regnoit  par- 
mi  les  Chefs,  et  que  Ton  y  manquoit  des  choses  les  plus  n^cssaires. 
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Quant  k  r Angleterre,  on  y  est  pret  k  Le  repevoir  a  bras  oiiverts  et  k  se  d^larpr 
ouverteinent  pour  Lui  d^uHl  y  paroitra  en  force  et  souteau  par  la  France. 
Indipendament  du  m^contentement  g^n^ral  de  la  Nation  contre  le  present 
Gouvernement  qui  est  assez  connu  de  toute  r£urope,  voici  encore  des  assur- 
ances que  I*on  a  de  leurs  dispositions  h  cet  ^gard  ;  II  a  d6ja  re^u  plus  de  cent 
invitations  de  la  [Art  de  la-  Noblesse  de  differentes  provinces  d' Angleterre  et  des 
sommes  considerables  d'argent,  ce  qui  a  beaucoup  servi  pour  la  paiment  de  ses 
troupes ;  Le  Sieur  Gordon  entendit  m^me  le  rapport  de  deux  courriers  qui 
venoient  de  la  part  des  Milords  Fair&x,  Langdale  et  plusieurs  autres  qu'ils  nom- 
inirent :  tout  ce  qu*ils  dirent  &  Son  Altesse  Roiale  prouvoit  assez  qu'on  nV 
attendoit  que  Sa  prfeence  soutenue  par  la  Cour  de  France,  pour  se  ranger  ou- 
vertment  sous  ses  ^tendarts ;  Le  Gouvernement  n'a  pas  meme  cm  qu*il  fut  siir 
d*accepter  les  offres  que  quelques  Provinces  ont  faites  d*assembler  leur  milices 
en  corps,  de  peur  qu'elles  ne  se  servoient  de  ce  pretext  pour  agir  plutot  pour 
Le  Prince.  Enfin  telle  est  la  disposition  des  esprits  dans  toute  la  grande  Bre- 
tagne  que  la  crainte  se  de  ne  pas  se  voir  soutenu  par  les  secours  6trangeis 
dont  la  Cour  de  Londres  est  si  fort  alarmee,  les  empeche  encore  de  se  declarer, 
et  que  tout  le  roonde  y  est  persuade  que  pour  chaque  millier  d'^trangers  qui  y 
abonderont,  Tarm^e  de  Son  Altesse  se  verra  renforcer  de  plus  de  quatre  mille 
hommes  du  pais  puisqu  its  ne  demandent  que  cet  encouragement. 

Au  reste  les  secours  d'armes  et  d'argent  seront  d'autant  plus  utiles  qui  quoique 
jusquMci  Le  Prince  ait  pai6  ses  troupes  tres  ponctuellement,  le  nombre  en  aug- 
mentera  tons  les  jours  et  ses  Finances  s*epuis^rent  k  mesure :  mais  comme  des 
secours  d*hommes  font  une  bien  plus  grande  sensation  dans  la  pais,  Funique 
moien  de  faire  redssir  cette  glorieuse  entreprise,  et  meme  d*en  assurer  le  succes, 
seroit  de  faire  une  descente  en  Angleterre.  Car  ce  que  Ton  a  d^Ja  fait  passer 
en  Ecosse,  et  ce  que  Ton  y  fait  encore  passer  tous  les  jours,  ne  pourra  jamais 
mettre  Le  Prince  en  ^tat  de  se  soutenir  pour  long-temps  k  moins  qu'on  n'envoie 
promptement  le  secours  desir^  en  Angleterre,  sans  lequel  nos  amis  dans  ce  pais- 
\k  n'oseront  pas  se  declarer ;  comme  iis  Tont  t^moign^  en  plusieurs  occasions. 
Les  Partisans  de  TElecteur  de  Hanover  cachent  si  peu  Fapprehension  qu'ils  en 
ont,  que  nonobstant  les  addresses  flateuses  qu'ils  lui  prdsentent,  et  ce  qu'ils  font 
courrir  dans  leur  Gazettes  pour  contenir  les  peuples  les  conversations  seccrto 
ne  roulent  que  sur  la  revolution  prochaine,  qu'on  regarde  comme  inevitable, 
suppose  que  la  Cour  de  France  fasse  faire  cette  descente,  laquelle  non  seule- 
roent  empechera  les  forces  du  Gouvernement  de  marcher  vers  le  nord  contre 
le  Prince,  mais  aussi  deviendra  comme  le  signal  du  soul^vement  de  laplus  grande 
partie  de  I'Angleterre. 


No.  XXVI. 

Extract  of  a  Letter, — the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Henry. 

Rome,  Ut  February,  1746. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  took  all  proper  precautions  that  your  letter  to  Sir  Watkios 
Williams  might  come  safely  to  his  hands ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
our  friends  in  England  to  order  what  you  therein  propose  to  them,  for  how  can 
they,  without  arms,  without  regular  troops,  without,  enfin,  any  support,  pretend 
to  rise  in  arms,  and  much  less  to  seize  on  any  seaport,  while  the  government 
have  so  many  regular  troops  in  the  island,  and  at  present,  even  a  considembla 
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of  men  near  London.     I  have  often  blamed  the  indolence  and  iftnidity  of 
our  friends  in  England  ;  but,  in  the  present  moment,  I  own  I  think  they  would 
imprudently  and  even  rashly  not  to  ly  quiet  still. 


No.  XXVIL 

Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to 


Chateau  de  Blair  d'Athol,  6th  Fevr.  1746. 

^  Vous  serez  sans  doute  surpris  que  quinze  jours  apres  une  victoire 

comme  celle  que  j'eus  Thonneur  de  vous  mander  dans  ma  derniere,  nous  aions 

sitot  pris  le  parti  de  la  retraitte ;  mais  la  mauvaise  r^uissite  du  si^ge  du  chateau 

de  Stirling  a  mis  du  changement  dans  nos  desseins.     Le  g^in  d'une  autre  ba- 

taille  ne  nous  auroit  pas  mis  en  ^tat  de  le  recommencer.    Les  meillieures  pieces 

de  Dotre  artillerie  avoient  ^tk  mis  bors  de  service,  pendant  que  nous  n'avions  pas 

de  quoi  les  Changer,  L'arm^e  enemie  avoit  re^u  du  renfort,  et  en  attendoit 

continuellement  d'autres.     On  a  done  cru  qu*il  valoit  mieux  conserver  nos 

troupes,  de  nous  retirer  vers  le  nord,  de  nous  en  rendre  enti^rement  maitres,  et 

de  nous  mettre  par  \k  en  6tat  de  descendre  une  autre  fois  dans  la  plaine  avec 

une  meilleure  arm^  que  nous  n*avions  encore  eu.    Quand  meme  nous  eussious 

risqu6  une  autre  bataille  nous  n'avions  rien  de  meillieure  h  &ire.     Mais  nous 

voyons  bien  M^  que  c'est  ici  la  seconde  fois  que  le  retardemeut  de  Tinvasion  pro- 

jettee  nous  a  oblig^  de  rebrousser  chemin  au  beau  milieu  de  notre  carriere.  Pour 

Tamour  de  Dieu  a  quoi  pense-t-on  ?  regarde-t-on  la  r^uissite  de  nos  desseins 

comme  une  chose  indifi<^rente  k  la  France?  ou  veut-on,  a  quelque  prix  que  ce 

soit,  que  nous  p6rissions?     Si  ce  ne  sont  pas  \k  les  intentions  de  la  Cour,  qu'on 

mette  s^rieusement  la  main  h  I'oeuvre  et  cela  sans  perte  de  temps  :  S'il  se  fait 

tout  ira  bien.    S*il  ne  se  fait  pas,  nous  nous  soutiendrons  le  plus  long-temps  qu6 

nous  pourrons,  mais  nous  avohs  besoin  de  secours  de  to.ute  esp^e,  de  I'artillerie 

avec  tout  ce  qui  y  appartient,  mortiers,  bombes,  ing^nieurs,  &c.  mais  sur  tout  de 

quelques  troupes  et  d'une  bonne  somme  d'argent.    Si  nous  avions  eu  deux  mille 

hommes  de  troupes  regimes  h  la  deruiere  bataille  Tenemi  n'auroit  jamais  pu  se 

retirer  avec  I'apparence  d'une  arm^e.     Pour  Tartillerie  et  du  baggage  il  y  aura 

toujours  de  quoi  les  remplacer.  Leur  perte  n*a  done  consist^  qu'en  mille  hommes 

qui  constammeut  sont  rest6s  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  et  qui  sont  plus  que 

ie  n*avois  dit  dans  ma  derniere  lettre  autant  apparamment  de  bless^  et  mille 

Autres  pris  ou  d^ert^.     Mais  le  fonds  de  leur  arm^ei  s*est  conserve,  et  c'est  ce 

qui  nos  arrivera  toujours  quand  ils  songerent  de  bonne  heure  k  la  retraitte,  et  que 

nous  n'aurons  pas  des  troupes  regies  pour  profiter  de  la  victoire.     Pour  de 

I'argent,  il  nous  est  absolument  n^^ssaire  pour  nous  mettre  en  etat  d'entretenir 

nos  troupes,  et  pour  en  leVer  d'auCres.     Mais  je  vous  ai  tant  part^  de  tout  cela, 

et  Mr  D*aiguilles  en  ^rit  tant,  qu'il  est  inutile  de  vous  en  dire  d*avantage. 

Permettez-moi  seulement  de  vous  dire  que  parmi  des  papiers  pris  h  Falkirk,  il 

s*est  troav6  une  lettre  du  general  Cope  k  un  de  ses  amis,  dans  laquelle  il 

Tassure  positivement  qu'on  n'appr^hendoit  plus  k  Londres  une  descente  de  la  part 

de  la  France.     Cela  seroit  bien  d^olant  pour  nous  et  bien  deshonorant  pour  la 

France  apr^  ce  qui  s'est  passe  aux  yeiix  de  toute  TEurope,  et  je  me  flatte  quMl 

n'en  est  rien.    Cependant  cette  idee  commence  k  prevaloir,  et  n'augmente  guerre, 

comme  vous  le  pouvez  croire,  la  valeur  de  nos  troupes.     11  faut  done  des  faits 

III.  3  M 
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reels,  et  des  leooiin  considerables  pour  nous  soutenir,  et  non  des  promesses 
vagues  et  des  miettes  de  paio.  Repr^ntez  bien  tout  ceci  M^*  aussi  bien  qae 
ce  que  yous  dire  de  bouche  de  personne  charg^  de  ces  depeches.  Voiisla 
connoissez  ainsi  il  n*est  pas  n^cessaire  de  tous  dire  la  confiauce  que  le  Prince 
y  mit  non  plus  que  celle  que  vous  y  devez  prendre. 

Monseigneur  le  Prince  a  re^u  une  lettre  tr^  obligeante  de  Madame  la  Duch- 
esse  d*Aigui11on  et  il  vous  charge  M'  de  lui  en  bien&ire,  &c. 


•No.  XXVIII. 

Colonel  Warren  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 
Sift, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  been  pleased  to  send 
me  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  with  the  happy  news  of  a  complete  victoiy 
and  entire  defeat  of  the  army  in  Southerland,  commanded  by  Lord  Loudon,  I 
should  have  informed  your  Majesty,  on  my  landing  at  Dunkerque,  of  this  event, 
had  it  not  been  that  I  was  told  the  King  was  to  part  from  Versailles  the  1st 
instant  for  Flanders,  so  I  could  not  hasten  too  soon  to  the  Court,  that  I  might 
be  timely  admitted  to  the  King's  audience,  and  wait  on  the  minister,  both  those 
that  are  parted  with  His  Majesty,  and  those  that  remain,  in  order  to  reason  our 
situation  with  them,  which  prevented  my  being  in  time  to  write  your  Majesty 
last  post.  I  called  on  my  way  coming  upon  the  Duke  of  York  at  Arras,  and 
delivered  his  Highness'  letter  I  had  from  the  Prince  to  your  Majesty.  The  first 
minutes  I  have  at  my  disposal,  I  employ  them  in  informing  you.  Sir,  with  the 
blessing  it  has  pleased  divine  Providence  to  bestow  on  y*  Prince  and  your  loyal 
subjects  by  this  last  happy  success,  the  particular  account  of  which  I  shall  in- 
close to  Mr  Edgar. 

Mr  Browne,  doubtless,  gave  your  Majesty  a  detail  of  what  occurred  down  to 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  Mr  Townley  done  the  same  of  our  retreat  from  Stir- 
ling, with  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Council,  or  rether  the  advisers,  to  be 
of  opinion  'twas  necessary,  so  I  shall  only  state  what  intervened  since  Mr  Tovm- 
ley's  leaving  us  at  Blair  Castle  ;  but  that  I  must  say  so  unexpected  a  proposal 
to  his  Highness,  who  at  that  time  thought  of  nothing  less,  (an  order  of  battle 
having  been  made  ready  a  few  hours  before,  and  a  firm  resolution  of  waiting  for 
the  enemy,)  was  bore  with  that  constancy  and  greatness  of  soul,  the  Prince  at 
once  is  master  of:  however  severe  and  unnecessary  it  might  appear  to  him,  he 
generally  waved  his  own  opinion,  and  paid  a  deference  to  that  of  some  of  tlie 
chiefs  as  in  reward  of  their  services,  and  a  mark  of  his  condescension  to  what 
they  judged  for  the  good  of  your  Royal  cause  and  their  happiness,  which  be 
gave  proof  was  more  to  him  than  any  other  satisfaction  he  could  propose,  even 
to  life  itself.  So  that  they  could  not  but  admire  his  spirit,  heart,  and  conduct, 
he  has  taught  them  how  to  bear  the  inconveniencies  (of)  adversity,  or  a  misstepp 
commonly  drawn  on  by  looking  forward,  providing  for  the  time  to  come,  and 
taking  lesson  by  what  (is)  past ;  and  all  this  with  such  prudence,  dignity,  caution, 
and  dexterity,  that  really  show  him  to  be  born  a  OeneraL  I  am  sure  there 
never  was  one  so  universally  beloved  by  his  army,  or  more  deserving  of  it.  Your 
Majesty  may  judge  the  great  consternation  the  army  was  in,  when  His  Royal 
Highness  fell  sick  at  Elgin,  and  was  in  danger  for  two  days :  a  timely  bleeding 
hindered  the  cold  turning  into  a  fluxion  de  poitrine,  and  caused  a  joy  in  eveiy 
heart  not  to  be  expressed. 
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AVlien  I  arrived  here  I  found  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  that  the  King  ex- 
pect.e<i  a  letter  from  the  Prince  by  every  perBon  he  sends  to  Court,  so  I  told 
His  IMiajesty  I  was  to  have  been  the  beig^er  of  one  to  him,  but  that  I  had  not 
time    t;o  receive  it,  having  been  obliged  to  sail  the  first  night  that  happened 
l;o  l>e  dark  for  to  avoid  being  taken  by  two  English  men-of-war  that  waited  my 
coming  out.     I  was  introduced  to  the  King  by  the  Marquis  D'Argenson,  min- 
ister of  foreign  afiairs.    His  Majesty  received  me  with  all  bounty,  and  said  the 
most,  kind  things  relating  to  the  Prince.     1  should -have  wished  to  have  had  a 
letter  to  Count  D'Argenson,  minister  of  war,  as  'twas  he  formerly  gave  me  the 
ca.EiDon  for  His  Royal  Highness,  * 

His  most  Christian  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  the  rank  of  a  Col- 
onel, and  to  make  me  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Louis.     These  favours,  with 
man  J  others,  I  owe  to  the  honour  the  Prince  has  done  me,  to  send  me  with  the 
ne^vrs  of  the  defeat  of  Lord  Loudon,  and  to  the  sincere  desire  the  King  has  to 
promote  his  cause.     If  I  find  these  fiivours  have  been  acceptable  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, I  sliall  be  entirely  satisfied  with  my  voyage,  tho*  infinitely  more  should  1 
succeed  in  the  demand  I  am  to  make  of  succours  to  the  army  from  the  King, 
^lere  he  ordered  me  to  follow  him,  my  greatest  ambition  being  to  be  of  some 
use  to  your  Majesty. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect. 
Sir, 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient. 
Servant,  and  most  dutiful  subject, 

Bp,  Warren. 
Paris.  9M  May,  1748. 
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*  • 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan. 

Rome,  July  2dM,  1746. 

This  to  require  of  you  to  come  and  joyn  me  here  with  all  convenient  speed. 
Your  silence  since  your  return  from  Scotland  has  been  a  matter  of  surprize  to 
me,  when  you  could  not  but  have  given  me  many  satisfactory,  tho*  not  agreeable 
informations.  When  you  went  from  hence,  you  know  how  much  reason  you 
had  to  be  persuaded  both  of  my  confidence  and  good  opinion.  Mr  Strickland, 
you  know,  left  Rome  sometime  after,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  not 
idle  the  short  time  he  stayed  in  France.  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  worst  of 
men,  and  it  would  appear  he  has  been  introducing  amongst  us  a  spirit  which  I 
never  knew  before,  and  will  root  it  out  if  I  can.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  one- 
self on  such  intricate  matters  by  writing,  and  I  think  it  of  absolute  necessity  fo. 
mine  and  the  Prince's  service,  that  I  should  have  some  free  discourse  with  you, 
and  so  give  you  occasion  of  explaining  many  things  to  me,  for  I  am  unwilling 
to  think  that  you  are  altered  toward  me,  and  should  be  sorry  to  have  reason  to 
be  it  towards  you,  after  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  the  service  of  a  son  dear 
to  me,  and  to  whom  I  shall  write  about  your  coming  here,  that  he  may  not  won- 
der to  find  you  in  France,  and  when  you  go  back  to  him,  I  am  sure  both  he 
and  you  will  thank  me  for  having  sent  for  you.  Waters  has  my  orders  to  give 
vou  1300  livres  for  your  journey  when  you  call  for  it. 
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•  No.  XXX. 

Colonel  Warren  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 
Sib, 

I  HAVE  compassed  at  last  what  in  the  present  circumstances  I  could 
desire.     I  part  for  Port  Louis  in  a  day  or  two,  thence  I  sail  off  with  a  frigate 
and  two  more  from  Morlaix  under  my  command,  in  order  to  join  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prfbce,  and  bring  him  back  to  France.    These  are  my  ordeis  which 
I  hope  in  God  I  shall  effectuate ;  none  could  be  more  suitable  to  my  zeal  and 
attadiment— my  joy  will  be  complete  if  I  find  the  choice  made  of  my  peraoo 
for  so  honourable  a  commission  is  agreeable  to  your  Afajesty.    I  part  with  the 
firm  hopes  of  rescuing  so  great  and  so  good  a  Prince  from  the  imminent  dan- 
gers he  may  run  at  present,  he  has  gained  great  reputation,  and  has  acquired 
great  experience  with  this  double  advantage,  he  will  be  soon,  I  hope,  in  a  way 
of  retrieving  the  present  misfortune,  which  certainly  nobody  lays,  nor  can  lay, 
to  his  charge.     This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  a  strict  examination  of  the 
second  causes  of  the  event ;  but  to  submit  with  resignation  to  the  first,  whom 
I  hope  will  render  effectual  our  next  undertakings. 

The  present  orders  were  intimated  to  me  just  as  I  was  to  part  for  Navarre 
there  to  make  my  court  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke,  and  receive  from 
him  due  instructions  relating  to  the  present  circumstances  ;  it*s  wonderful  how 
capable  he  is  of  giving  so  good  ones  tho'  so  young.  The  pleasure  of  having 
two  such  sons  is  a  blessing  that  must  be  agreeable  to  your  Majesty  beyond  ex- 
pression. I  hope  to  be  a  witness  very  soon  of  their  tender  interview,  and  to 
give  your  Majesty  an  account  of  the  particulars  of  our  happy  return.  I  shaU 
be  impatient  till  I  acquitt  myself  of  so  incumbent  a  duty,  and  do  remain  with 
the  most  profound  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 
And  most  dutiful  subject, 

R.  Warren. 
Paris,  pmo  August,  1746. 


*No.  XXXL 

The  same  to  Mr  Edgar, 


Sir, 

I  AH  just  ready  to  depart,  being  appointed  by  the  Court  to  bring 
back  to  France  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  having,  for  this  purpose,  a  fri- 
gate under  my  orders  at  Morlaix,  and  two  at  Port  Louis,  where  I  go  to  embark. 
I  begg  the  favour  of  you  to  deliver  these  two  letters,  one  to  the  Ring,  the  other 
to  My  Lord  Dumbar,  and  to  believe  me  with  respect, — Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  Warreh. 
Paris,  f^mo /ff/^u£/,  1746. . 
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*No.  XXXII. 

The  same  to  Colonel  O^Bryen, 
Sib, 

I  DID  myself  the  honour  to  advise  you  the  27th,  my  intending  for 

tills  place  in  order  to  embark  and  meet  Mr  Butler,  who,  to  my  great  surprise 

and  concern,  tells  me,  that  instead  of  a  frigate,  I  have  but  two  (a  word  here  not 

legil3le)  which  I  must  sail,  as  tlie  others  could  not  be  got  ready  for  the  sea  this 

xnonth  to  come.     I  little  expected  this  disappointment  after  all  the  delay  already 

giv^en,  and  having  jaunted  us  up  and  down,  and  I  should  have  thought  they 

might  give  us  the  Sirene  and  the  Durseley :  however,  we  must  take  patience, 

listlf  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  since  we  can't  be  our  own  carvers  we  must 

l>e  resigned.    I  trust  in  God  I  shall  succeed  in  bringing  back  our  Hero  safe  and 

sound  as  if  I  had  ten  frigates.    'Tis  the  height  of  my  ambition,  and  1  shall  always 

look  upon  it  as  the  happiest  action  of  my  life,  and  I  have  great  confidence  that 

'Providence  has  this  blessing  in  store  for  me. 

Since  there  are  but  a  frigate,  I  take  Mr  O'Beirne  with  me  on  board  THeureux 
36  guns,  and  275  men,  Messrs  Lynch  and  Sheridan,  the  Prince  of  Conty,  30 
guns,  and  225  men.    We  shall  go  aboard  this  evening,  and  propose  sailing  to- 
morrow.    I  shall  write  you  from  aboard  the  ship,  and  give  it  to  Mr  Butler  to 
put  in  the  post-office,  (Wednesday,)  which  will  probably  reach  you  as  soon  as 
this,  that  1  send  by  my  servant  to*  the  post-office  of  Lambale,  and  to  take  up  my 
letters.     Perhaps  I  shall  have  one  from  you  in  answer  to  mine  of  22d  from 
Gervan.     We  are  not  to  separate,  and  we  go  round  Ireland.     I  shall  write  to- 
day to  y^  Marquis  and  Count  D*Argenson,  to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  Mr  Maure- 
pas,  and  sign  and  seal  them  to-morrow  aboard,  dating  from  the  Cape,  as  we  are 
going  under  sail,  which  Mr  Butler  will  put  into  the  post-office. 

I  begg  my  most  hearty  respects  to  Madame  O'Biyen,  and  a  thousand  kind 
things  to  your  lovely  son,  and  believe  me  always  most  heartily, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

R    Warren 
Matignon,  29IA  Aufftut,  1746. 


No.  XXXIIL 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles. 

Rome,  September  12M,  1746. 

If  what  the  Gazettes  say,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  of  your  being  again  at  the 
head  of  some  of  the,  Highlanders  be  true,  I  should  hope,  in  that  situation  you 
might  be  for  sometime  at  least  in  a  less  unsafe  way  than  if  you  had  continued 
hiding,  and  that  you  will  be  the  more  easily  found  out  by  those  who  are  gone 
to  look  out  for  you,  and  bring  you  into  France :  but  with  all  that  we  know  of 
you  is  so  uncertain,  and  the  dangers  you  are  exposed  to  so  manifest,  that  my  pain 
and  anxiety  for  you  put  me  in  a  condition  I  can't  well  express.  While  1  am 
all  alone  here  without  satisfaction  or  comfort  of  any  kind,  and  without  know- 
ing when  I  can  have  that  of  seeing  you  again,  for  were  you  now  in  France,  I 
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cannot  go  to  you,  and  you  could  not  come  here  without  abandoning  all  our  a^ 
fairs.  But  your  Brother  is  not  in  the  same  case,  and  I  even  writ  to  him  not 
very  long  ago,  upon  the  subject  of  his  coming  to  make  me  a  visit  here  after  your 
arrival  in  France.  But  with  all  this,  I  thank  God  my  health  is  not  worse,  and 
has  even  been  rather  better  than  usual  this  summer.  Adieu  my  dear  child !  for 
till  I  know  you  are  in  a  place  of  safety,  I  can  scarce  think,  or  write  of  any  thing 
but  what  relates  to  you. 


No.  XXXIV. 

The  same  to  Sir  James  Stewart. 


Rome,  September  J2<A,  1746. 

I  RECEIVED  last  week  yours  of  the  21st  August,  and  saw  wliat  you  writ  to 
Edgar  in  sending  the  accompt,  by  which  I  remark,  that,  with  the  money  which 
was  brought  back  from  Scotland,  you  will  have  a  good  deal  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
ney still  in  your  hands.  Since  that  money  cannot  be  now  applied  towards  sup- 
porting  the  Prince's  undertaking,  a  better  use  cannot  certainly  be  made  of  it, 
than  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  those  who  acted  in  our  cause,  and  now 
suffer  for  it ;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  take  upon  me  to  direct  it  should  be  ap- 
plyed  to  such  uses,  without  fearing  that  such  a  destination  will  be  disapproved 
by  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  mach  less  by  the  Pk-ince,  whose  money  properly  it 
is,  and  when  iie  comes  into  France  he  may  dispose  of  the  remain  of  it  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

If  you  can  have  fallen  on  a  sure  way  of  sending  some  money  to  Lord  Ogiivy 
and  his  companions,  you  will  have  done  well  to  have  sent  them  a  suppfy,  to 
facilitate  their  coming  into.  France.    Btit  I  think  it  would  be  subject  to  a  great 
many  inconveniences  and   abuses,   sliould  young  Waters  have   authority  to 
write  to  his  correspondents  abroad,  to  give  undetermined  supplies  to  such  of 
our  people  as  might  come  over.     Those  that  do  will  undoubtedly  write  into 
France,  and  till  they  get  an  answer  can  never  fail  of  getting  some  credit  in  the 
place  from  which  they  write  :  it  will  be  then  proper  time  to  supply  them,  and 
that  can  then  be  done  witli  a  due  regard  and  proportion  Co  tlieir  merit,  their 
rank,  and  their  wants,  and  I  hope  Providence  will  always  enable  me,  one  way 
or  another,  not  to  be  wanting  in  that  respect  to  those  who  deserve  well  of  iis  : 
but  in  my  present  situation,  we  must  at  the  sametime  be  good  managers,  and 
not,  out  of  an  ill-understood  generosity  at  the  beginning,  find  ourselves  unable 
at  last  to  maintain  those  who  have  no  other  resource  but  us.     The  object  now, 
alas !  being  not  to  recompence  their  merit  but  to  supply  thehr  wants.     Nobody 
can  judge  better  than  yourself  of  the  proper  method  and  rule  to  be  observed  in 
such  matters ;  for  I  am  at  too  great  a  distance  to  send  you  particular  orders,  in 
cases  which  will  not  admit  of  delay,  and  as  tiie  siun  now  iu  young  Waters'  hands 
will  probably  be  applyed  to  no  other  use  but  to  the  relief  of  your  countrymen, 
I  see  no  use  in  your  troubling  the  Duke,  or  consultiiig  Mr  O'Bryeo,  hereafter, 
about  the  particular  payments  you  make  out  of  it. 

I- entirely  approve  of  your  re-imbursing  yourself  out  of  the  planish  mon^  of 
what  you  had  advanced  to  Mr  Carnegy.  Would  to  God  I  were  in  a  condition 
to  put  y^u  both  as  much  at  your  ease  as  I  could  wish  i  but  if  I  cannot  do  what 
I  woiddv  I  shall  at  least  do  all  I  can,  for  those  who  deserve  so  well  of  me.  1 
am  very  glad  to  find  you  have  some  hopes  that  the  attainders  against  both  of 
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may  be  delayed,  and  not  pass  at  last ;  for  1  am  sensible  of  what  you  hare 

already  dooe  and  suffered  for  the  cause,  not  to  be  desirous  that  those  sufferings 

^sl:ftQuld  at  last  eocrease  oo  more.     The  Prince's  situation,  and  the  cruel  scenes 

^liat  are  passing  in  our  own  country,  are  subjects  of  too  great  grief  and  concern 

t.o  me  to  enter  upon  them  here ;  and,  therefore,  with  my  kind  compliments  to 

\.Mdy  Francis,  I  shall  conclude  with  the  assurance  of  my  constant  kindness. 


*No.  XXXV. 

Colonel  Warren  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  happiness  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  my  wished  for  suc- 
cess in  meeting  his  Roysd  Highness  the  Prince  on  the  continent  of  Scotland, 
and  bringing  him  safe  back  to  France,  having  landed  this  moment  here  at  Ros- 
co£r,  in  Lower  Britany,  within  4  leagues  of  Morlaix,  at  half  an  hour  past  two 
the  afternoon,  Monday  10th  October,  1746;  'tis  scarce  to  be  imagined  what  a 
crowd  of  dangers  run  thro'  by  sea  and  land,  but  Providence  has  been  visibly  in 
special  care,  and  will  doubtless  in  time  complete  his  wishes. 

His  Highness  intends  sending  me  forward  with  the  account  of  bis  arrival  to 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  French  Court,  and  this  I  intend  to  be  forwarded  to 
your  Majesty  by  Cardinal  Tencin,  as  the  most  speedy  way  of  reaching  your 
hands. 

r  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  this  happy  event,  and  think  this  is  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  life  to  see  our  great  Hero  delivered  so  miraculously  from  his 
enemys. 

I  shall  send  your  Majesty  next  week  a  journal,  or  more  particular  account. 
I  found  meanwhile  I  was  at  Loghnonoua,*  (where  I  took  the  Prince  on  board,) 
to  lay  hold  of  Barastel,  who  wanted  to  betray  him,  and  have  brought  him  and 
his  son  prisoners  here. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  loyal,  and  most 
faithful  subject, 

Rd.  Waruen. 
RbscOFF,  lOth  October,  1746. 


♦No.  XXX VL 

Prince  Charles  to  his  brother  Henry, 

MORLAY,  loth  October,  N.&  1746. 
Deae  Bbothee, 

As  I  am  certain  of  your  great  concern  for  me,  I  cannot 
express  the  joy  I  have  (on  your  account)  of  my  safe  arrival  in  this  country.  I 
send  here  inclosed  to  lines  to  my  master,  just  to  shew  him  I  am  alive  and  safe 
(being  fatigued  not  a  little,  as  you  may  immagine).    It  is  my  oppinion  yoa 

*  SiC  in  orig. 
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should  write  immediately  to  y*  French  king,  giving  bim  notice  of  my  safe  ar- 
rival, and  at  the  lame  time  excusing  my  not  writing  to  him  myself  immediately 
being  so  much  fiitigued,  and  hoping  soon  to  have  y^  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  I 
leve  it  to  your  prudence  the  wording  of  this  letter,  and  would  be  glad  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  writing  and  dispatching  it,  as  also  that  you  should  consult  no- 
body without  exception  upon  it,  but  Sir  John  Grems  and  Sir  Thomas,  the  rea^ 
sons  of  which  I  will  tell  you  on  meeting.  Note  bene — It  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity I  must  see  the  French  king  as  soon  as  possible,  for  to  bring  things  to  a 
write  head.  Warren,  y*  bearer,  will  instruct  you  of  the  way  I  Would  wish  you 
should  meet  me  at  Paris.    I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  remain. 

Your  moste  loving  brother, 

Charles,  P.  R. 


♦  No.  XXXVII. 

Prince  Henry  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

CUCHY,  October  ye  14M,  1746. 

Sir, 

Your  Majesty  may  judge  how  happy  I  am  witli  the  news  I  send 
you.  I  long  much  to  have  the  Courrier  arrive  that  you  may  be  well  ridd  of  aU 
the  pains  and  anxietye  you  have  been  under  for  so  long.  I  am  very  impatient, 
as  you  may  believe,  to  see  my  dearest  brother.  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  be  to- 
morrow. Sir  John  is  just  gone  to  meet  him,  for  the  reasons  that  Obryen  men- 
tions. The  Zhtke  will  make  use  of  all  his  endeavours  to  put  in  practice  the 
advice  the  king  has  been  so  good  as  give  him.  How  is  the  Duke  to  act  if  ^e 
Prince  should  not  care  that  he  should  not  communicate  certain  things  to  Mr 
Obryen  t  -  Your  Majesty  will  see  the  reason  of  that  question  by  the  Prince's 
letter  to  the  Duke,  As  I  have  slept  but  three  hours  last  night,  my  head  does 
not  permit  me  to  write  long ;  but  next  post  I  shall  probably  make  it  upp. 
Most  humbly  begging  your  Majesty's  blessing,  I  remain,  with  the  utmost  respeci; 

Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

Henbt. 


*  No.  XXXVIII. 

The  Marquis  D*Argenson  to  Colonel  0*Bryen, 

a  Fount AINBLEAU,  le  16  Octobre,  1746. 

J'at  rendu  compte  au  Roy  Monsieur  de  la  triste  situation  dans  la  quelle  se 
trouvent  les  officiers  Ecossois  arriv^es  depuis  peu  en  France,  et  je  n'ay  oubli^ 
aucun  des  motifs  agr^eables  h  leur  faire  6prouv6z  les  effets  de  la  lib^ralit^  de 
sa  Majesty.  EUe  a  bien  voulu  leurs  accorde  une  gratification  de  la  somme  de 
34,000  livres.  J'en  fais  expedier  1*.  ord**  au  Porteuz  suivans  les  ordres  qu'ellc 
m'en.  a  donn6  et  je  Penvoye  en  finance.  Sitost  qu'elle  sera  revenue  je  vons  la 
ferai  addresser  vous  voudriez  bien  alors  Monsieur  en  toucher  la  montant  et  es 
fiiire  la  distribution  h  ces  officiers  Ecossois  conform^ment  k  Petat  sous  joint 

Je  suis  tr^  v^ritablement  Monsieur  enti^rement  a  vous. 

D'Argknson, 
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•No.  XXXIX. 

Etat  des  Gratifications  que  le  Roy  a  bien  voulu  accorder  aux  Gentils 
hommes  Ecossois  arrives  depuis  pue  en  France. 

lirrei. 

Ibftilord  Ogilvie,  Briagdier  et  Colonel,         ..••••  4000 

Henry  PatuUo  Mariscbal,  General  de  logis  de  Tarm^e,       •        •        .  4000 

Jean  Hey,  rang  de  Colonel, •        •        •  SOOO 

Jacques  Carnegy  de  Boissac  rang  de  Colonel,             .        •        .        .  8000 
Jacques  Maxwell  de  Kirkonell,  Lieutenant  des  Gardes  du  Corps,  avee 

Commbsiou  de  Lieut.-Colonel,           ......  1800 

X>avid  Hunter  de  Burnside,  id., 1800 

Thomas  Blair,  Lieutenant-Colonel  d'un  Regiment,            .        .        •  1800 

Jacques  Gordon,  Lieuteuant-Colonel, 1800 

Kobert  Fotringham  de  Bandgam  grade  de  Lieut.-CoIoneI,         .        .  1800 
David  Fotringham,  Commandant  a  Dondee,  avec  grade  de  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,    .  1800 

Bobert  Fletcher,  Major, •'  1200 

Capitainbs. 

Jean  Ogilvie  de  Inshuan,          • 1000 

Jacques  Ogilvie,        •        •        •        •        » 1000 

GuiUaume  Campbell,        •        •       •        • 1000 

David  Gardyn  de  Lawton,         ••••••••  1000 

Bartholome  de  Sandilands, 1000 

Jean  Ridle  de  Grange, .        .        .        .  1000 

Thomas  Fotringham 1000 

Alexander  Johnston,         ••»••....  1000 


Total,        .        .        .        34,000 


No.  XL. 

Prince  Henry  to  the  Chevalier  de  8t  George* 

CUCHY,  October  ye  Mth,  1746. 

Sir, 

The  very  morning  after  I  writ  you  my  last  I  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  with  my  dearest  brother.  He  did  not  know  me  at  first  sight ;  but  1 
am  sure  I  knew  him  very  well,  for  he  is  not  in  the  legist  altered  since  I  saw 
him,  except  grown  somewhat  broader  and  fatter,  which  is  incomprehensible  after 
all  the  fatigues  he  has  endured.  Your  Majesty  may  conceive  it  better  than  I 
can  express  in  writing,  the  tenderness  of  our  first  meeting — those  that  were 
present  said  they  never  saw  the  like  in  their  lives,  and  indeed  I  defy  the  whole 
world  another  brother  so  kind  and  so  loving  as  he  is  to  me.  For  my  part,  I 
can  safely  say  that  all  my  endeavours  tend,  and  shall  tend  as  long  as  I  live,  to 
no  other  end  but  that  of  deserving  so  much  goodness  as  he  has  for  me.  As  Mr 
Obryen  is  with  the  Court  of  France,  I  suppose  he  wHl  inform  the  Mng  of  all 
he  does  here ;  so  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  anything  on  that,  only  that  I 
really  cannot  comprehend  what  that  Court  would  be  at,  in  the  secrecy  he  seems 

III.  S  K 
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to  desire  io  regard  of  the  FrinceU  being  come  to  Paris,  The  Prince  seei 
and  will  scarce  see  anybody  but  myself  for  a  few  days,  that  he  may  have  a  little 
time  to  rest  before  he  is  plagued  by  all  the  world,  as  to  be  sure  he  wiU 
when  once  he  sees  company.  I  go  every  day  to  dine  with  him ;  yesterday  I 
brought  him  privately  to  see  my  house,  and  I  perceive  he  has  as  much  gcu*  for 
the  chace  as  ever  he  had.  Most  humbly  begging  your  Majesty's  blessing,  I  re- 
main, with  the  utmost  respect. 

Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

Hbnkt. 
P.  S.  (by  Mr  John  Grseme.) — The  Duke  not  having  time,  I  add  this  post- 
script to  inform  your  Majesty  that  Warren  is  just  arrived  from  FouDtainbleaa. 
There  was,  as  he  says,  at  first  difficulties  as  to  the  King  of  France  seeing  the 
Prince:  but  at  last  he  consented  to  it,  but  not  in  a  publick  manner;  and 
likewise  that  the  Duke  might  accompany  him,  and  that  they  would  be  lodged 
either  in  or  near  the  castle.  I  believe  likewise  they  won't  oppose  their  going 
with  their  orders ;  but  as  we  expect  Mr  Obryen  to-night,  we  shall  be  then 
fully  informed  of  that  affiiir. 


•  No.  XLI. 

Colonel  O^Bryen  to  the  Same, 

4  FoNTAtNBLSAU,  e^  Ltoidis,  nth  OeL,  1746. 
MoNSiBua, 

Jb  vois  Le  Cour  de  France  plus  dispose  &  chercher  la  pais,  que 

vouloir  tenter  une  nouvelle  ezpMition  en  Ecosse  j'ay  demand^  de  la  part  de 

Prince  qu'il  put  incessament  voir  le  JRog  de  France  et  la  FanUUe  BoyaU 

ce  qui  est  accord^,  ce  sera  —  Je  crois  apres  demain.    Le  Due  viendra 

avec  luy,  ou  demande  une  sorte  incognito,  cependant  j'esp^  que  Ton  logeia 

Le  Prince  dans  la  propre  maison  de  Roy  de  France :  mais  ce  point  n'est  pas 

ebcore  entiirement  decide,  je  la  scauray  demain. 

On  ma  donne  une  ordonnance  de  84,000^  pour  les  officiers  d' Ecosse,  &c 


No-  XLIL 

Prince  Charles  to  the  King  of  Finance, 

MoMsiBua  HON  Furs  bt  Cousin, 

Je  prends  la  liberty  d'toire  k  votre  Majestd  pour  kii  dire  la 
raison  que  Je  ne  parlais  point  de  mes  vt&an  hier  au  soir;  c'est  parce  que  moa 
fr^re  etoit  present,  et  qu'en  mtae  tems  je  voudrois  ecrire  de  lui  donner 
aucune  jalousie,  comme  je  Taime  tendremeut.  Oserois  je  supplier  votre  MiyestI 
(comme  sa  prudence  est  au  nombre  de  ses  grandes  qualit^}  dlavoir  la  bont^  Is 

*  Sic  in  Prig. 
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i4re  fois  qu*elle  voudroit,  que  je  lui  parle  d  affaire,  qu*e11e  soit  en  particulier, 
de  la  faire  en  sorte  eriter  cet  inconvenient  h. 

J'ay  rhonneur  d'etre 

Monsieur,  nion  frdre  et  Cousin, 
de  votre  Majesty 

Le  boo  fr^re  et  Cousin, 

CHABLIt    P. 

k  FOUNTAIMBLBAV,   ) 
U22d  Octobn,  1746.  { 


No-  XLIIL 
The  Same  to  the  Same, 


25>M  Odohn,  174e. 


Tax  fini  un  petit  memoir  de  mes  afiaires,  c'est  qui  me  &ire  dfeirer  d*8Voir  le 
plaisir  de  la  lui  remettre  entre  ses  propres  mains  et  le  plutot  sem  le  meilleur 
j*attenderez  avec  impatience  les  ordres  de  votre  lltf^jeste  pour  le  jour  et  la 
mani^re  qu'elle  veut  que  je  vienne,  si  elle  veut  que  je  ne  ramene  point  mon  Frere 
avec  moi  en  ce  en  la  il  me  paret  qu'il  sera  neceasaire  pour  ne  point  donner  de 
jalousie  que  je  fosse  en  sort  de  m*evanir  et  de  n'echapper  avec  un  seule  personne 
ton  droit  a  Fapartement  du  Compte  d'Argen^n  sans  personne  otre  ou  la  oii 
laile  saehe  que  cause  que  votre  Majesl6  voudra.  Corame  je  me  flat  d'avoir 
Tamitie  d'ua  si  grand  Roy  je  ne  veut  rien  fair  sans  prendre  la  liberty  de  remain 
der  son  avi  en  tout  et  partant» 


No-XLIV. 

The  Same  to  the  King  of  Spain, 

Mon  arriv6e  dans  ce  payi-d  me  fburnit  Toocasion  de  &ire  mes  oomplimens 
de  condolence  k  votre  Majesty  sur  la  mort  du  feo  Roy  mon  oncle.  11  n-y*a 
personne  qui  a  plus  de  raison  de  plaiodre  cette  perte  que  mois,  puisque  qu'il  a 
eu  la  bont6  de  me  donner  toujours  de  marques  essentielles  de  son  amitie,  et 
particuliirement  pendant  mon  sejour  en  Ecosse.  Je  me  flatte  que  son  amitie 
sera  h^r6ditaire  et  que  votre  Majeste  aura  la  bont^  de  conUnuer  les  mSmes 
bonnes  intentions  pour  moi  et  de  vouloir  bien  m'aider  du  secours  que  votre 
Majesty  jugera  a-propos  pour  recouvrir  les  justes  droits  de  ma  famille,  et  r^tablir 
une  ftme  alliance  entre  les  deux  couronnes.  Permetter-moi  de  vous  assurer 
que  votre  Majesty  n'aura  jamais  rien  k  me  reprocher  de  mon  cot6,  et  que  je 
conserverai  une  reconnaissance  eternelle  de  toutes  vos  bont^  pour  moi. 

Ecrit  a  Clichy,  le  26fA  Octobre,  1746. 
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No.  XLV. 

The  Chepolier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

Albano,  Nov.  3d^  1746. 

I  CAimoT  ezpreflf  to  you,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  the  joy  and  comfort  I  felt 
in  receiving  your  letter  from  Morlaiz  of  the  10th  October,  after  all  I  have  suf- 
fered on  your  account  for  so  many  months  past.    Till  I  hear  from  yon  after 
your  arrival  at  Paris  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  particular  business  with  yoo 
from  hence,  especially  considering  the  informations  you  may  have  had  from  the 
Duke  and  Obryen,  who  will  show  you  what  I  now  write  to  him  for  to  be  com- 
municated to  you  and  to  Cardinal  Tencin  on  some  particulars  on  which  I  oeed 
not  therefore  enlarge  here.     I  am  afraid  you  will  have  little  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  Court  of  France,  and  that  you  will  not  have  less  need  of  courage 
and  fortitude  in  bearing  and  suffering  in  that  country  than  you  had  in  acting  in 
Britain,  and  let  me  recommend  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  you  patience  and 
prudence ;  for  by  a  contrary  conduct  you  would  make  things  worse  and  ne^er 
better.     You  have  a  sure  friend  in  Cardinal  Tencin,  and  as  sure  and  tnisty  a 
servant  in  Obryen.    Nobody  can  advise  you  better  than  they  two,  ffbd  the^ 
will,  I  am  sure,  do  all  they  can  to  serve  you.     I  need  say  nothing  of  the  Duke, 
in  whom  you  will  find  a  great  alteration  in  all  respects  since  you  saw  him,  and 
you  will  soon  see  he  deserves  to  be  your  friend  as  he  is  your  brother.     I  had 
promised  Mr  Warren,  that  if  he  brought  you  back  safe  from  Scotland  I  would 
make  him  a  Knight  Baronet,  and  accordingly  you  will  find  here  inclosed  a  war- 
rant for  that  effect,  which  you  will  give  him  fit>m  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  never 
forget  the  service  he  has  now  rendered  us.     I  wish,  however,  that  he  would 
keep  this  warrant  secret ;  because  I  am  absolutely  resolved  to  give  no  more 
such  or  any  commissions  as  long  as  our  affairs  remain  in  the  situation  they  now 
are.    Sir  Thomas  is  here  with  me,  and  better  in  his  health  than  I  have  seen 
him  these  many  years.     When  I  hear  further  from  you,  I  sha]}  say  more  on 
this  subject     At  present  I  shall  add  nothing  else  but  to  beseech  the  Almigh^ 
to  bless,  prosper,  and  direct  you,  after  having  delivered  you  from  so  many 
dangers,  of  which  I  am  very  impatient  to  have  a  distinct  detaiL     I  thank  God 
my  health  has  been  pretty  tolerable  all  this  summer,  and  is  so  yet,  tho'  we  have 
a  mighty  bad  season  of  it  here. 


*  No.  XLVl. 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  James  Edgar. 

Clichy,  ye  M  Nov,,  1748. 

I  ENCLOSE  you  here  a  letter  for  y«  King.  My  kind  compliments  to  Lord 
Dumbar  and  all  my  friends  there.  I  say  nothing  to  Sir  Thomas,  becase  I  am 
in  hopes  he  is  already  set  out  for  to  join  me.  My  wanting  of  him  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  for  tho*  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  Kelly,  and  must  do 
him  the  justice  of  saying  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  him  ;  yet.  neither  he  or 
any  body  else  much  less  I  woud  absolutely  trust  in  my  secrets  as  I  woud  in  Sir 
Thomas,  which  occasions  in  me  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  labour.  I  remain  at 
present,  assuring  you  of  my  constant  friendship, 

Charles  P. 
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•  No.  XLVIL 

L*tot  des  officien  Eooeiois  de  barques  en  Bretagne  k  la  Suite  du  P^ 
£douard,  k  qui  Sa  Bla^  a  bien  youlu  aocorder  gratifications.* 

1>«  Lochiel,  chef  de  Camerons,  Brigadier  et  Colonelp         .        .        •  4000 

Oameron,  Colonel,             •        .        • 8000 

I^ochgary,  Colonel,            • dOOO 

X>e  Lochiel  Tainfi,  commission  de  Colonel, 8000 

Stuart,  Colonel, 8000 

Sheridan,  Premier  Ecuyer  et  Ayde-de-camp  du  Prince,  rang  de  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel,   2000 

I>*Hongarg,  rang  de  Lieut-Colonel, 1500 

Juen  Cameron,  Capitaine,         ....                        •        •  1000 

Donald  Cameron,  Id 1000 

Allan  Macdonald,  Id. 1000 

Alez^  Macdonald,  Id. 1000 

Niel  Macdonald,  Id. 1000 

Tliomas  Ogilvie,  Id 1000 

Ltinch,  s'employe  en  plusieurs  occasions  par  le  Prince,        .        .        .  1000 

Allan  Cameron  I'ain^  Lieutenant, 600 

Allan  Cameron  le  jeune,  Id 000 

Alex'.  Cameron^               Id. 600 

Macdonald,                       Id.     •        ••      •        .        .        .       ••        •  600 


Total,        .        .        .        28,900 


No.  XLVIII. 

Ancien  Project  de  Memoire. 

La  situation  dans  laquelle  Le  Prince  a  laiss4  L'Ecosse  a  son  depart  merite 
toute  Tattention  du  Roy  de  France ;  ce  Royaume  est  2t  la  veilie  de  ce  voir 
an&intir,  et  le  Gouvernement  d*Angleterre  est  resolu  de  confondre  les  sujets 
qui  lui  restent  fiddles,  avec  ceux  qui  ont  pris  les  armes  pour  le  Prince,  d*ou  il 
est  ais6  k  conclure  que  le  m^ontentement  de  cette  nation  est  g6n6ral,  et  que 
le  Prince  y  trouTcroit  aujourduy  trois  partisans  pour  un  qu*il  a  trouvez  en 
bebarquant.  Se  sera  tromper  le  Roy  de  France  que  de  le  flatter  que  le  Prince 
pourrait  encore  soutenir  L'Ecosse,  si  le  Parlement  a  le  terns  cet  Hiver  d'y 
mettre  les  lois  penales  en  ex^ution,  et  le  Roy  de  France  doit  renoncer  pour 
jamais  au  secours  d*une  revolution  dans  ce  pays  \k  et  le  Prince  n*aura  de 
ressource  que  dans  les  coeurs  des  sujets  de  son  Roy  quand  il  plaira  k  la  Provi- 
dence de  la  rappeller.  Le  nombre  des  sujets  aguerris  de  lui  a  jamais  manqu6  en 
Ecosse.  n  y  a  manque  dont  k  la  fois  d*argent,  de  vivres,  et  d'une  poign6e  de 
troupes  reguli^res.  Avec  un  seul  de  ses  armes  secours,  il  seroit  encore  aujourduy 
maitre  de  I'Ecosse,  et  vraisemblablement  de  toute  I'Angleterre.  Avec  trois  milles 
troupes  regulidres  il  a  p6n6tre  en   Angleterre,  apres  avoir  vaincu  le  Sieur 

*  The  above  state  was  sent  by  the  Marquis  D' Argdnson  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  O'Bryen, 
dated  17th  Nov.,  1746,  almost  in  the  same  words  as  that  of  16th  Oct 
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Cope,  et  rien  na  Fopposoit  alora  k  ton  arriv^  k  Londres,  puisque  L'£lecteiir 
Mait  absent*  et  que  les  troupes  Angloises  n'avoieot  pas  encore  repass^  avec  des 
fivres ;  il  eut  M  en  tet  de  poursuivre  le  General  Hawley  k  la  battaille  de  Fal- 
kirque  et  de  dfttruire  son  annfo  qui  6toit  la  flenr  des  troupes  Angloise  :  Si  il 
eut  re^u  deus  moi  plutdt  la  moiti^  seulement  de  I'argeBt  que  le  Roy  de  France 
Itti  avoit  envoyes  il  eut  combattre  le  Prince  Gulllaume,  avec  un  nombre  ^gal  ei 
il  eux  surement  battu  puisque  «vef  quatre  mille  bommes  contre  douze  il  a  long 
tems  fiiit  pencher  la  victoire,  et  que  douze  cens  hommes  de  troupes  reguli^res  I'eut 
decide  en  sa  fiiveur  au  tu  et  cu  de  toute  Tarm^e.  Ses  contretems  peuvent  eoeon 
se  reparer ;  si  le  Rpy  de.  France  veut  lui  coofier  un  corps  de  18  ou  20  naille 
hommes  c'est  clans  son  sein  seul  qu*il  d^posera  Tusage  qu*il  en  veut  fiur ;  il 
Temployra  utilement  pour  les  interets  de  Koy  de  France,  et  pour  les  siens  ces 
iDtMts  sont  inseparables  et  doivent  etre  regard^  comme  telle  par  tous  ceax 
qui  ont  I'bonneur  d'approcber  le  Roy  de  France,  et  qui  oot  la  gloire  et  raTan* 
tage  de  son  Royaume  a  coeur. 


No.  XLIX. 


Another  entitled,  in  Charleses  own  hand4vriting, '*  Memoir  to  y^  French 

Kinff  from  me,  of  lOth  Novetnber,  1746.'* 

La  situation  dans  laquelle  J'ay  laiss6  FEcosse,  k  mon  depart  m^rite  toutte 
^attention  de  votre  Majesty ;  ce  Royaume  est  k  la  veille  de  se  voir  an^antir 
et  le  Gouvemement  d'Angleterre  estres6hi  de  confbndre  les  sujets  qui  lui  ont 
restez  fiddles  avec  ceux  qui  ont  pris  les  armes  pour  moi :  d'ou  il  est  ais^  de  con- 
clure,  que  le  micontentement  de  cette  nation  est  g6n6ral,  et  que  J*y  trouverois 
aujourduy  trois  partisans  pour  un  que  J'y  ay  trouv^  en  debarquant. 

Ce  sera  tromper  votre  Majest6  que  de  la  flatter  que  je  pourrois  encore  sou- 
lever  TEcosse  si  le  Parlement  a  le  temps  cet  Hyver  d'y  mettre  les  lois  penales 
en  execution  et  votre  Majesty  doit  r^noncer  pour  jamais  au  secours  d'une  R^ 
volution  dans  pays-1^  et  moi  je  n'aurai  de  ressourqe  que  dans  les  coeurs  de 
sujets  de  mon  P^re  quant  il  plaira  k  la  Providence  de  la  rappeller. 

Le  nombre  de  sujets  aguerrb  ne  m'a  jamais  manqui6  en  Ecosse ;  J*ay  manqu^ 
tout  k  la  fois,  d'argent,  de  vivres,  et  d'une  poign4e  de  tvoupes  reguli^res,  svec 
un  seul  de  ces  trois  secouis,  Je  serois  encore  aujourduy  maitr^  de  rEoosae  et 
vraisemblablement  de  toute  I'Angleterre. 

Avec  trois  mille  bommes  de  troupes  ?e^uU4res  Je  peoetfois  en  Angleterreimm^ 
diatement  apr^  avoir  defait  le  Sieur  Cape,  et  rien  ne  a'opposoit  ahn  k  mon  woMe 
k  Londres,  puisque  I'EIecteur  6toit  absent,  et  que  les  troupes  Angloises  n'avoient 
pas  encore  repasses. 

Avec  de  vivres  J'eus  M  en  6tat  de  poursuivre  le  General  Hawley  k  la  bat- 
taille de  Falkirque  et  de  d^truire  toute  son  arm6e  qui  6toit  la  fleur  des  troupes 
Angloises. 

Si  J'eus  recu  deux  mois  plutot  la  moiti^  seulement  de  Fargent  que  votre 
MajeSt^  m'a  envoyS  j*eus  combattre  le  Due  de  Cumberland  avec  un  nombre 
^1  et  je  reus  surement  battu  puisque  avec  quatre  mille  bommes  contre  douze, 
J*ay  long  teraa  &it  pencher  la  victpire>  et  que  douze  cens  hommes  de  troupes 
regl4tz  I'eurent  decide  en  ma  faveur,  au  vu  et  su  de  toutie  mon  arm/6e.  Ces 
contretemps  peuvent  encore  se  reparer  si  votre  Majesty  veut  me  confier  un 
corps  de  dix  huit  ou  vingt  mille  hommes ;  c*eat  dans  son  sein  seul  que  je  depo- 
«oray  Pusagc  que  j*en  veux  faire.     Je  remployerai  lUilement  pour  ses  int6rto 
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pour  les  miens ;  ces  intMts  soot  ina^rables  et  doirtot  dtre  regjktdet  coming 
s  par  toas  oeux  qui  ont  l*bonneur  d*approcher  de  ?6tre  Majesty  et  quf  out  sa 
Sloire  et  Tavaotage  de  ion  Royaome  a  corar. 


No.  L. 

Cfolonel  G'Bryen  to  Count  D^Argenson  (from  a  draught  m  Prince 

Charleys  hand-writingj, 

26M  JVoo.,  1746. 

Ja*t  rendu  conte  &  Sa  R.  Monsieur  de  ces  que  vous  m'avez  fait  Phonneur  de 
dire  toucbant  les  prisonniers  et  elle  m*a  repandue,  qu*elle  ne  consentira 
jcLinais  &  leur  relachement;  roais  sHIs  venoient  de  fiiire  quelque  offre  d'exchange 
quand  S.  A.  R.  aura  vues  les  propositions  il  vous  dira  les  sentimens  la  dessus. 
11  m'a  dit  qu*elle  6toit  trte  surprise  et  mSme  choqu^  de  la  mani^re  dont  on  a 
relach^  Madame  Morton  sans  son  contentement  d'autant  plus  qu'on  lui  avoit 
aasur6  qu'on  ne  relachera  jamais  aucune  sans  sa  permission ;  elle  a  ajout6  aussi 
qui  si  dorenavant  Ton  agissoit  de  mSme  avec  lui,  qu'elle  n'ouvriroit  jamais 
la  bouche  a  r%urd  de  ces  affiiires-l^ 


♦  No.  LI. 

John  Hay  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
Sxa, 

I  BAD  the  misfortune  to  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  sundry  very 
criminal  actions  while  I  had  the  honor  to  be  in  the  service  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness in  Scotland.  I  am  accused  of  having  behaved  to  your  Royal  Highness 
with  great  disrespect  and  even  insolence  on  many  occasions.  That  I  abused 
the  constant  access  I  had  to  Your  Royal  Highness  to  the  wicked  purpose  of 
misrepresenting  and  insinuating  into  Your  Royal  Highness'  mind  unjust  im- 
pressions of  many  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  army.  That  by  my  gross  neglect 
and  mismanagements,  the  body  of  troops  which  attacked  Fort  William,  and  after- 
ward the  whole  army,  were  starved,  to  which  in  great  measure  is  imputed  the 
misgiving  of  that  attack,  and  also  the  unhappy  catastrophe  at  CuUoden,  and 
that  to  me  are  owing  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  then  defeat,  and  the  measure 
'  BO  dangerous  to  Your  Royal  Highness  when  you  first  quitted  the  continent. 
These  several  things  having  been  reported  with  abundance  of  industry,  at  the 
same  time  that  my  person  and  character  were  treated  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule, occasioned  my  taking  the  liberty  to  represent  my  melancholy  situation  to 
Your  Royal  Highness  verbally,  and  as  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  declare 
in  a  general  manner  in  writting  your  satis&ction  with  my  conduct,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  I  now  presume  to  offer  your  Royal  Highness  further  trouble. 
But  I  depend  on  your  goodness  for  pardon  of  my  anxiety  in  what  so  nearly 
concerns  me  and  my  £imily,  and  that  Your  Highness  will  permit  me  to 
make  it  my  humble  request  that  Your  Highness  will  do  me  the  honor  to  sig- 
nifie  in  writting  for  my  justification  to  mankind,  as  you  have  been  pleased 
already  to  tell  me  that  I  am  not  guilty  in  any  respect  as  to  any  of  those  thin^ 
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which  are  laid  to  my  charge.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  truth 
and  tlie  highest  respect. 

Your  Ro3ral  Highness's 
Bfost  humble  and  entirely  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

JOHH    HiLT. 

Paeis,  I 

bth  DtumUr,  1746. ) 


No.  LII. 
The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the  Prince. 

Rome,  December  16th,  1746* 

1  RBCBiyiED  on  Monday,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  yours  of  the  21st  Nov'.  I 
heartily  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  manner  of  acting  towards  the  Court  of 
France ;  but  I  am  affrayd  you  will  disgust  them  quite,  and  that  by  the  way  you 
are  taking,  not  only  yourself,  but  even  those  who  suffer  for  yon  and  have  no 
other  resource  but  the  French,  will  feel  the  effects  of  them  while  I  am  inv 
ways  in  a  condition  to  supply  either  them  or  you,  for  it  is  not  a  small  matter 
that  will  suffice  for  either  of  you.  It  must  be  very  obvious  to  every  body  chac 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  our  family  that  at  least  you  and  your  brother  should 
marry,  but  I  don't  see  neither  such  haste  in  the  matter.  This  is  a  very  critical 
juncture,  and  if  our  great  affiiirs  should  yet  go  well,  you  might  both  of  you  have 
the  first  Princesses  of  Europe,  whereas  perhaps  now  you  could  not  have  the 
last ;  and  besides,  naturally  speaking,  ou  all  accounts  methinks  you  should 
think  of  marrying  yourself  before  your  brother.  When  you  explain  your  idea 
to  me  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  it,  and  it  is  useless  till  then  to  say  any 
more  on  the  subject.  I  here  send  you  a  letter  I  had  from  Mr  Nugent  of  West- 
meath,  who  formerly  was  Query  to  the  Queen  my  mother  and  before  to 
myself.  You  can  best  judge  whether  the  £ivor  he  asks  is  reasonable  in  itself, 
and  whether  there  is  any  liklyhood  in  its  being  obtained,  for  were  We  to  im- 
portune the  Court  of  France  too  much,  and  multiply  our  recommendations  to 
them,  it  would  be  lyable  to  inconveniences.  After  all,  Mr  Nugent  certainly 
deserves  well  of  us,  and  his  son's  case  is  particular,  so  that  I  should  be  very 
glad  favor  could  be  shewn  him  without  wronging  others.  I  don't  remember  I 
have  anything  else  to  say  to  you  at  present,  and  so  shall  conclude. 


«« 


No.  LIII. 

A  Copy  of  Sir  James  Stewarts  powers,"  Dec.  29, 1746. 


JNous  Charlefr  Prince  de  Galles  Regent  des  Royaumes  d' Angleterre,  d'Eoosse^ 
&c  jugeant  qu'il  est  notre  service  dans  la  conjouncture  presehte  de  charger  de 
nos  affaires  aupres  de  Sa  Majesty  trSs-chretienne  une  personne  instruite  de  nos 
intentions  nous  avons  choisi  le  Chevalier  Baronet  Stuart  auquel  nous  avoos 
donn^  et  donnons  pouvoir,  commission,  et  mandement  special  de  traltter  et  o^ 
gotier  avec  les  ministres  de  Sa  Majesty  arrester,  conclure  et  signer  avee  eaz  tous 
les  articles  ou  conventions  qu'il  avisera  bon  Stre ;  r6voquant  par  ces  piresents 
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aatres  pouvpirs  par  nous  cy  devant  donnes ;  promettant  en  foy  et  parole  de 
Prince  d'aToir  pour  agriable,  tenir  ferme  et  stable,  tout  ce  qui  aura  M  arrest^, 
oonclu  et  signe  en  notre  nom  par  le  dit  Chevalier  Baronet  Stuart  en  vertu  du 
present  pou?oir,  meme  d'en  foumir  la  ratification  dans  le  temps  qui  aura  M 
convenu ;  en  temoin  de  quoy  nous  avons  sign^  ces  presents  de  notre  main,  et  y 
nous  oppos^  nos  armes*    Fait  a  Paris  ce  29  Decembre  1746. 


No.  LIV. 

Mr  James  Edgar  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 

Sia, 

As  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  be  taken  up  in  obeying 
your  Royal  Highness's  commands,  or  in  contributing  to  what  may  tend  to  your 
service,  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  send  your  Royal  Highness  here  inclosed  a 
cypher,  which  I  think  a  very  good  one,  and  easy  to  be  used.    I  made  it  4  years 
ago,  and  it  was  designed  for  the  Dutchess  of  Buckingham's  correspondence  when 
she  should  come  into  France ;  but  it  never  having  been  sent  thither,  nor  ever 
in  any  body's  hands  but  mine,  it  is  a  virgin  cypher,  and  I  have  modernized  it, 
and  made  additions  to  it  by  which  I  fit  it  for  your  Royal  Highness's  use.     If  I 
had  been  to  make  a  new  one,  I  could  not  have  made  it  better,  and  that  new  one 
would  have  taken  me  S  or  4  weeks  to  compose  it,  so  that  I  might  serve  you  with 
the  more  dispatch,  is  the  reason  I  send  this  cypher  as  it  is.     I  shall  give  a  copy 
of  it  to  nobody,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  your  Royal  Highness  will  be  very  sure  of 
tlie  persons  to  whom  you  may  think  it  proper  to  give  a  copy  of  it,  by  which 
means  it  will  continue  (longier  than  you  will  have  occasion  I  hope  for  cyphers) 
a  good  and  secure  one  for  your  use.     Your  Royal  Highness  will  remark  that  the 
figures  are  pretty  much  diversified.     The  centuries  200,  500,  and  800,  compose 
the  alphabet,  and  those  of  1200, 1300,  and  1400,  are  joyned  with  the  cant  names 
as  to  which,  as  there  occurr  always  .occasions  to  add  names  to  all  cyphers,  in  this 
one  there  is  room  for  such  additions  from  No.  1293  to  1400  for  all  persons 
who  are  subjects,  and  for  foreigners  from  No.  1435  as  &r  as  one  pleases.     I  di- 
vide the  cypher  in  those  two  classes  to  make  it  the  more  methodical  and  the 
more  easy  for  use.     It  is  for  this  end  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  addition  of 
subjects,  the  cant  names  beginning  with  B.  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  ones 
English  not  yet  set  down,  and  all  those  of  the  letter  C.  will  serve  for  those  ad- 
ditions, and  as  for  the  Foreigners  O  to  O  there  is  latitude  enough.     Only  it  is 
to  be  wished  for  the  more  ease  that  the  progression  of  the  letters  from  one  to 
another  should  be  regularly  observed. 

There  is  a  Jesuit  here,  one  Father  de  la  Valla,  a  Suisse  for  whom  the  King 
has  an  esteem,  and  who  has  been  useful  to  his  Majesty ;  he  has  a  nephew,  au 
officer  going  to  Paris,  and  applyes  that  your  Royal  Highness  may  be  writ  tc 
about  him.  All  the  uncle  wants  is  that  bis  nephew  may  be  kindly  received  by 
you,  and  the  Ring  directs  me  to  mention  this  particular  to  you. 

The  King  writing  to  your  Royal  Highness  upon  Mr  Kelly*s  letter  to  me 
leaves  me  nothing  to  say  upon  it.  As  this  is  the  first  vespers  of  the  joyful  day 
of  to-morrow,  which  I  shall  celebrate  in  the  best  manner  I  can,  I  beg  to  lay 
myself  most  dutifplly  at  your  Royal  Highness's  feet  on  that  happy  occasion,  with 
my  most  fervent  wishes  that  all  that  is  good,  great,  and  glorious,  may  ever  at- 
tend you.    - 

111.  3  o 
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Mr  fUOj  ukjt  tbtt  Cap"  BeU«w  was  executed.  I  did  not  hear  of  U  befisrev 
oeltbtsr  has  it  been  meDtioned  in  tbe  Englisii  newspapers,  so  I  should  be  g^ 
he  inlonned  me  where  and  when  that  gentleman  suffered^  and  also  if  be  baa 
heard  any  thing  of  Mr  St  Clair  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner with  Colonel  Browne,  for  at  Naples  there  is  no  persuading  them  that  he 
b  alive,  and  his  wife  is  like  to  be  reduced  to  misery  on  that  account 

ROMB,  DtcmVn  90Hh  174^ 


No.  LV. 
Prince  Charles  to  the  King  of  France. 

Lbs  grAces  que  V.  M.  vient  d'accorder  auz  sujets  de  mon  P^re  qu'oBt  par- 
tag^  mes  malheurs  en  Ecosse  sont  une  nouvelle  preuve  de  la  gen^rosit^  enven 
ma  Famille  dont  je  suis  p4n^r6  au-dela  de  ce  que  je  puis  exprimer  je  ne  puis 
imputer  la  mauvais  succis  de  mon  entreprize  qu'k  Tc^inion  quon  avoit  icy  de 
ma  vray  situation  en  le  regardant  toujours  comme  infaillible,  quoique  tout  le 
monde  est  convaiocu  present  comme  j'd  Tetois  alors  qu'avec  uniquement  des 
malheurs  des  mes  fiddles  amis.    Je  me  transporte  k  la  Cour  de  Roy  de  France 
afin  de  lui  proposer  moi-meme  les  moyens  de  &ire  une  expedition  b(saucoup  plus 
advantageuse  pour  le  Roy  de  France  et  pour  le  Prince  que  celle  de  Tarmee : 
cette  objet  seul  occupe  mon  esprit  et  toute  autre  demardie  aupres  de  Roy  de 
France  pour  mes  intdrets  personelles  a  toujours  M  fait  sans  mon  aveu  comme 
j'ai  en  Thonneur  de  remetre  V.  M.  une  id^  en  gros  d'une  relle  expedition  et 
n*en  ayapt  pas  eu  de  response.    Je  serai  oblig6  pour  ma  justification  envers  mes 
amis  de  leur  communiquer  que  je  n'ay  pas  manqu6  de  faire  tout  ce  que  depend* 
oit  de  moi  pour  leur  service.    Je  n'ai  k  presenter  k  Y.  M.  dans  ce  moment 
qu*une  reconnoissance  impuissante  pour  les  bienfaits  que  j'ai  recu  de  lui :  un 
jour  peut-etre  serai-je  en  6tat  d'en  temoigner  ma  reconnoissance  conune  je  le 
dois.    J'attendrai  ce  jour  avec  impatience ;  mai  malgr6  mes  malheurs  |e  croirois 
manqudr  ik  ce  que  de  dois  aux  fiddle  sujets  du  Roy,  si,  occupy  icy  d'un  traitement 
personelle,  je  les  fiattais  dc  Tespdrance  vaine  et  41oign6  "  to  see  me  again  at  their 
head."    Je  n'ai  de  ressouice  k  esperer  que  dans  leur  cceurs  et  puisque  j*ai  eu  le 
bonheur  d'eprouver  leur  zele  et  leur  affection  je  tacherais  de  me  le  conserver 
en  pendant  jamais  de  se  en  leur  intdret  et  en  me  prettant  a  rouUeles  demarches 
they  shall  exact  pour  les  soustraire  du  joug.    Je  ne  puis  pas  me  dispenser  d*ia- 
former  V.  M.  de  combien  il  est  flatteur  pour  moi  apres  le  mauvais  succes  de 
mon  entreprize  de  recevoir  des  complimens  de  condol^ance  plein  d'affection  et 
de  conseilles  le  plus  desintdressds  de  la  part  de  les  amis  en  Angleterre  par  une 
person  de  distinction  que  vient  d'arriver  de  ce  pays  pour  cet  effet  n'dtant  chaig6 
de  rien  aupres  des  ministres  du  Roy  de  France  et  comme  la  situation  presente 
on.    Je  me  vols  dans  Paris  ne  paroit  pas  repondre,  a  la  bonte  et  I'acqueiUe  avec 
laquelle  j'en  suis  persuade  de  bonne  raisons  connoissant  son  bon  coeur  envers 
moy.    Je  me  flatte  qu*elle  ne  ddsaprouvera  pas  la  resolution  que  je  crois  devoir 
prendre  de  me  retirer  en  quelque  lieux  ou  ma  condition  ne  sera  pas  a  conse- 
quence et  ou  le  Prince  seroit  toujours  pret  k  ooncourir  avec  le  Roy  de  France 
dans  toutes  les  d-marches  qui  rendront  &  sa  gloire  et  au  retour  de  ma  Famille 
dans  ses  justes  droits.     Si  pendant  absence  il  conviendroit  aux  intdrets  du  Roy 
de  France  de  penser  s^rieusement  a  une  expedition  pour  ces  effets  aussitot  que 
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ta  volontA  me  sere  eoinmuniqu^  je  revieodrai  moy-meme  k  aa  Cour.    Si  V.  M. 
)e  juge  a-propo6  ou  je  nommerei  une  pefsonne  qui  seul  aum  ma  confiance  et  qu 
iera  uniquement  en  droit  de  traitrr  peuc  le  Prioce  aupr^  du  'Ray  de  Fnnce  et 
de  sea  ministree. 


No.  LVL 
The  CkevdUer  de  8t  George  to  Prinee  Charles. 

R01CB»  IQih  January  1747. 

Mt  dearest  Carloccio'a  of  the  19th  December  was  more  than  ordinarily  wel* 
come  to  me  by  the  sentiments  of  deference  and  affection  expressed  for  me,  and 
lore  and  kindness  for  the  Duke ;  and  I  may  say  with  trutli  and  without  vanity, 
that  we  both  deserve  such  sentiments  firom  you  ;  but  as  love  and  affection  is 
seldom  without  some  jealousy,  we  must  be  upon  our  guard  not  to  be  too  deli- 
ifiate  and  suspicious  in  relation  to  one  another,  especially  considering  the  malice, 
die  weakness,  and  indiscretion  of  many  of  our  people,  for  I  think  it  is  far  from 
want  of  confidence  and  friendship  to  conceal  certain  things  from  the  best  friend 
one  has,  where  the  telling  of  them  can  be  of  no  use,  and  may  possibly  create 
unquietness  and  tracasseries.  This  is  at  least  my  way  of  thinking,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  be  wrong  in  a  friend  to  ground  a  difference  or  suspicion  against 
him  upon  even  knowing  that  he  should  have  such  sort  of  reserves,  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  answer  for  the  Duke  as  for  myself,  that  you  will  never  have  any  just 
reason  to  complain  of  us.  I  shall  expect  with  impatience  the  person  and  the 
dispatches  you  have  thought  of  sending  here,  for  as  for  the  cypher  you  want,  it 
was  sent  to  you  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  then  better  able  than  I 
am  at  present  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  your  present  conduct  in  France;  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  own  freely  to  you  I  cannot  conceive  what  motives  there  can 
be  sufficient  to  authorize  a  conduct  by  which,  as  matters  yet  appear  to  me,  you 
venture  disgusting  the  Court  of  France,  and  wanting  one  day  bread  yourself; 
and  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  on  all  accounts  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  us  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  both  France  and  Spain,  and  in 
(hat  view  I  am  now  taking  measures  with  the  last  to  obtain  leave  for  the  Duks 
to  go  there,  for  I  think  it  would  be  mnch  for  onr  interest  both  in  appearance 
and  ^ect,  that  one  of  you  should  be  in  France  and  toother  in  Spain  ;  and  that 
the  advantages  that  may  accrue  from  such  a  situation,  largely  recompense  the 
displeasures  you  will  both  naturally  have  in  not  being  together.  Lord  Sempil 
has  writ  to  me  expressing  a  desire  I  would  send  for  him,  having  many  things  of 
importance  to  impart  to  me.  I  now  write  to  him  a  civil  letter ;  but  tell  him  at 
the  same  time  very  plainly,  that  such  a  journey  would  be  very  useless,  since 
when  I  heard  from  him  I  could  only  refer  him  to  yon.  Balhady  has  also  writ 
a  long  letter  of  a  project  which  was  on  foot  before  you  returned  from  Scotland, 
and  of  which  he  pretends  0*Snllivan  was  informed,  and  that  it  may  be  yet  renew- 
ed. What  foundation  there  is  for  all  this,  I  suppose  you  know  not,  and  all  the 
return  I  have  made  was  to  refer  him,  as  well  as  Sempil,  to  you,  for  I  feel  every 
day  more  and  more  how  useless  it  is  for  me  to  meddle  and  direct  at  present  in 
such  matters,  except  in  as  fer  as  you  may  consult  me  about  them,  and  I  give  you 
my  thoughts  upon  them  betwixt  yon  and  me ;  besides  other  motives,  my  health 
grows  so  crazy,  that  I  am  no  more  able  to  apply  to  business  as  I  formerly  could» 
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and  for  some  weeks  past  I  have  scarce  been  able  to  read  myself  the  letters  I 
have  signed.  I  have  also  really  seen  some  odd  things  amongst  our  people  of 
late,  that  I  feel  the  lets  I  have  to  do  with  them  the  better  on  all  accounts,  and 
if  you  dont  care,  1  am  afiaid  their  politicks  and  passions  will  soon  put  your  affiuis 
in  a  desperate  situation.  I  dont  say  all  this  out  of  laziness  or  peevishness,  but 
merely  to  unburden  my  heart  freely  to  you,  that  you  may  know  sincerely  what 
I  think,  for  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me  I  shall  certainly  do  you  what  little  ser- 
vice I  can,  of  which  you  can  have  no  doubt,  when  you  consider  that  when  I  had 
a  near  prospect  of  recovering  my  own,  my  greatest  desire  was  to  leave  it  to  you, 
and  if  that  was  not  executed,  it  was  on  the  only  motive  of  the  greater  good  of 
your  service ;  so  that  I  have  equally  sacrificed  to  you  any  ambition  I  might  have 
had  on  one  side,  and  my  desire  of  passing  my  old  days  in  quiet  on  t'other.  As 
for  Kelly,  if  you  suppose  ill  olSices  may  have  been  done  him  with  me,  you  can- 
not take  it  amiss  if  I  should  suppose  other  people  may  have  had  ill  offices  done 
them  with  you  ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  such  matters,  I  shall  be  always  lotbe 
to  constrain  you,  or  to  make  use  of  my  authority,  and  when  I  have  told  you 
what  I  think,  I  shall  leave  you  to  determine  what  you  may  think  proper  for  you 
to  do.  If  you  remarked  well  what  I  writ  about  Kelly,  you  will  find  that  what 
I  said  attacked  more  his  discretion  than  his  honesty,  and,  therefore,  all  I  will 
require  of  you  as  to  him  is  never  to  shew  him  any  of  my  letters,  or  to  employ 
him  in  writing  here  about  business.  I  dont  remark  any  thing  more  in  your 
letter  that  requires  any  answer  from  me,  and  so,  my  dear  child,  I  shall  bid  you 
adieu,  beseeching  God  to  bless  and  direct  you. 


*No.  LVIL 


Donald  Cameron,  commonly  called  **  Young  Lochieir  to  the 

Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Sir, 

I  MOST  humbly  beg  leave  to  renew  my  duty  and  respect  to  your  Ma- 
jesty in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  I  pray  God  may  prove  more  prosper- 
ous to  your  Royall  Family  and  cause  than  the  present  fkce  of  things  give  res- 
son  to  expect.  By  what  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  last 
month,  and  what  Y^.  M.  must  have  from  other  hands,  it  will  appear  that  the 
present  misfortunes  tho*  very  great  are  not  irretrievable ;  but  at  such  a  dis- 
tance I  fear  Y'.  M.  cannot  be  so  fuUy  informed  as  would  be  necessary  to  forma 
judgement  of  the  reall  state  of  affairs,  and  the  true  disposition  of  Y'.  M\  friends 
both  here  and  Britain,  for  which  reason  I  am  grieved  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
enable  Lord  Sempil  to  waite  on  Y'.  M.  at  this  critical  juncture,  because  I  am 
persuaded  his  informations  would  determine  Yr.  M,  to  accept  of  the  succoun 
that  can  be  obtained,  rather  than  expose  your  faithful  Highlanders  to  utter 
destruction,  and  your  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the  slavery  with  which  U 
is  threatened,  1  even  flatter  myself  that  upon  such  lights  as  we  are  now  able 
to  transmitt  in  this  manner,  Yr,  M,  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  send  instruct 
tions  and  directions,  since  it  is  visible  Ma/  the  ruin  of  F".  M',  friends  in  Scot- 
land would  very  much  discourage,  and  perhaps  totally  disspirit  your  friends 
in  England,  by  which  means  the  Restoration  would  become  impracticable,  ok 
feast  so  difficult  that  it  could  only  be  eff*ected  with  an  army  superior  to  all  ths 
forces  of  the  Government,  whereas  the  landing  ten  Regiments  in  Scotland 
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before  the  Highlands  are  depopulated^  will  oot  only  unite  all  the  Highlanders 
but  all  other  Scotsmen  of  spirit  in  Y\  M\  cause,  and  give  so  much  employ^ 
wneni  to  the  troops  of  the  Government,  thai  F^  M*»  loyal  subjects  in  EngUmd 
may  with  small  assistance  be  in  a  condition  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  com- 
pleat  their  owd  deliverance  and  ours  by  a  happy  restoration.  If  It  were  in 
my  power  to  represent  those  circumstances  in  as  clear  a  light  as  they  appear  to 
me,  I  am  sure  that  the  result  of  your  Royall  wisdom  would  be  conformable  to 
my  wishes,  which  will  always  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  Majesty 
and  your  Royall  Family  for  their  chief  object.  In  whatever  situation  I  may  be, 
of  this  I  have  given  proofs  that  I  now  apprehend  may  prove  fiital  to  my  coun- 
try ;  but  my  comfort  is  to  have  acted  upon  a  principle  that  I  am  sure  is  right 
in  preferring  the  honour  of  the  Royall  Family  and  the  publick  good,  which  I 
consider  as  inseparable  to  all  priv&te  considerations  whatsoever.  According  to 
this  principle,  from  which  I  shall  never  deviate,  when  the  Prince,  soon  after  our 
arryvall  here,  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me  of  Lord  OgiIby*s  application  for  a 
Re^ment,  I  represented  to  H.  R.  H.  that  such  applications  might  make  the 
Court  of  France  look  on  our  affairs  to  be  more  desperate  than  they  reaUy 
are,  and  hinder  them  from  granting  the  body  of  troops  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  uniting  to  transport  into  Scotland,  because  it  is  not  natural  that 
men  of  any  interest  or  consideration  should  propose  to  engage  their  people  in 
a  foreign  service,  while  they  can  employ  them  to  recover  their  losses  in  their 
own  country,  for  which  reason  I  beg'd,  that  H.  R.  H.*s  ordy  application  might 
be  to  obtain  the  necessary  assistance.  The  Prince  seemed  to  think  in  the  same 
manner,  and  I  was  persuaded  there  would  be  no  more  mention  of  Regiments 
for  us  in  this  country  untill  there  should  be  no  hopes  of  relieving  our  own. 
But  H.  R.  H.  told  me,  about  ten  days  ago,  that  there  was  a  grant  obtained  of 
a  Regiment  for  Lord  Ogilby,  under  your  M*.  aprobation,  before  the  Prince 
came  over,  as  being  then  the  only  method  thought  of  to  gett  bread  for  a  great 
many  poor  gentleman.  H.  R.  H.  at  the  same  time  assured  me  that  all  endea- 
vours should  be  immediately  used  to  obtain  ane  other  for  me,  and  was  pleased 
on  the  occasion  to  use  many  gracious  and  kind  expressions,  of  which  I  shall 
ever  retain  a  most  grateful!  remembrance,  as  likewise  of  the  singular  marks  of 
favour  and  probation  H.  R.  H.,  the  Duke  of  York,  continues  to  honour  me 
with.  But  the  more  I  am  sensible  of  their  goodness,  the  more  inconsolable  I 
should  be  to  find  designing  people  suggesting  projects  that  will  never  be  exe- 
cuted, and  by  these  inducing  the  Prince  to  lose  the  glorious  opportunity  of 
relieving  his  distressed  friends.  I  told  H.  R.  H.  that  Lord  Ogilby  or  others 
might  incline  to  make  a  figure  in  France ;  but  my  ambition  was  to  %erve  the 
Crown  and  serve  my  country,  or  perish  with  itt.  H.  R.  H.  say'd  he  was  doing 
all  he  cou'd,  but  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  procure  me  a  Regiment.  If  it  is 
obtained  I  shall  accept  of  it  out  of  respect  to  the  Prince  ;  but  I  hope  Y".  M. 
will  approve  of  the  resolution  I  have  taken  to  share  in  the  fate  of  the  people 
I  have  undone,  and,  if  they  must  be  sacrificed,  to  fall  along  with  them.  It  is  the 
only  way  I  can  free  myself  from  the  reproach  of  their  blood,  and  shew  the  dis- 
interested zeal  witli  which  I  have  lived  and  shall  dye. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  faithfull 

Subject  and  servant, 

Donald  Cameron. 
Paris,  January  16M,  1747. 
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No.  LVIII. 

7%e  ChevalUr  de  St  Crtorge  to  young  LochieL 

Rome,  January  2<MA,  1747 

I  macnvKD  tome  daya  ago  your  letter  of  the  26th  December,  and  t»l»  Tery 
well  of  your  haviog  writt  so  fully  and  freely  to  me.    Your  great  zeal  €(St  us  aod 
iiogular  attachment  to  the  Prince,  joyned  to  your  universal  good  character,  will 
always  make  what  comes  from  you  both  acceptable  and  of  weight  with  me^  as 
it  renders  me  yet  more  sensible  of  your  losstfi  and  sufferingis  on  our  account 
The  honor  and  reputation  the  Prince  has  gained  can  no  doubt  be  a  satisfiM^tion 
to  me,  but  I  don't  feel  the  less  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  my  Scots  subjects^ 
and  the  ruin  to  which  the  whole  kingdoih  b  now  exposed.    I  thank  God  I  bad 
neither  hand  in,  nor  knowledge  of,  the  unfortunate  undertaking,  and  whoever 
encouraged  it  have  much  to  answer  for,  but  there  is  no  remedy  for  what  is  pas^ 
and  the  best  way  to  repair  it  is  to  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the  undertaking 
some  solid  expedition,  which  may  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and 
whatever  tends  to  that  I  shall  certainly  approve,  promote,  and  encourage  as  much 
as  depends  on  me.     But  as  the  Prince  is  now  in  France  and  myself  at  so  great 
a  distance,  it  is  he  that  must  naturally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  examine  such 
matters,  act,  and  decide  on  them.    It  is  not  possible  I  can  at  present  direct  in 
them  myself,  and  should  I  do  it,  it  might  be  subject  to  great  inconveniences ; 
tho'  I  shall  certainly  give  the  Prince  the  best  advice  I  can  betwixt  him  and 
me,  for  advice  is  the  only  authority  I  am  inclined  to  employ  with  my  children ; 
and  I  now  write  to  the  Prince  about  his  giving  a  hearing  to  Lord  Sempil  and 
Balhady,  tho*  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  mention  to  him  your  having  now 
writ  to  me,  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  approve,  and  not  be  surprised  nor 
take  it  amiss  if  I  don't  ever  enter  into  more  particulars.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  think  that  the  Prince  has  in  you  so  honest  and  worthy  a  man  about  him,  and 
who  will,  I  am  persuaded,  allways  act  towards  him  not  only  with  zeal  but  with 
a  candour  and  freedom  suitable  to  your  character,  and  the  kindness  he  has  for 
vou,  while  mine  for  you  is  as  sincere  as  it  will  be  constant. 


No.  LIX. 

Extract  of  a  letter, — The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles  Edward 

21th  January,  1747. 

I  AM  persuaded  Col.  Bret  is  a  very  honest  man,  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
may  be  in  the  confidence  of  many  people  of  a  certain  weight  and  character. 
You  can  best  judge  of  that  when  you  have  discoursed  fully  with  him  ;  for  it  is 
fit  you  should  hear  every  body,  and  then  endeavour  to  take  the  good  and  leave 
the  rest ;  for  you  know  that  almost  all  our  people,  more  or  less,  mix  their  own 
little  politicks  with  our  great  ones.  I  wish  Mr  Bret  may  remain  as  privately  in 
Paris  as  he  desires,  but  I  cannot  but  tell  you  that  I  have  already  heard  that  Sir 
James  Harrington  was  arrived  at  Paris  with  a  person  lately  come  from  England. 
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No.  LX. 

The  $ame  to  Lady  DerwtntwaUr. 

Rome,  Janvary  27th,  1747. 

ITov  will,  I  am  sore,  be  easily  persuaded  of  the  ipreat  share  1  take  in  your 
present  affliction,  and  of  the  deep.concem  I  feel  for  the  motive  of  it.  The  sen- 
timents in  which  Lord  Derwentwater  dyed,  and  in  which  he  had  always  lived, 
do  honor  to  him,  and  ought  to  be  a  solid  comfort  to  you,  while  they  will  be  a 
De^  motive  to  me  to  be  attentive  in  doing  all  that  lyes  in  my  power  for  your 
own  satisfaction  and  advantage,  and  tfao^  of  a  Family  whose  sufferings  and 
merits  in  my  cause  have  been  so  great  and  singular. 


No.  LXI. 

The  same  to  Prince  Charles  JEdtoard, 

Rome,  Ftbruary  Sd,  1747. 

Mt  love  and  concern  for  you,  and  all  that  relates  to  you,  my  dearest  Car- 
luccio,  can  never  be  altered,  whatever  others,  or  even  yourself,  may  do  which 
might  naturally  diminish  those  sentiments  in  me ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but 
always  write  to  you  whatever  I  think  can  tend  to  your  real  good  and  advantage. 
When  I  consider  your  present  situation,  it  is  a  subject  of  no  small  grief  to  me, 
because  I  see  you  are  misled  and  deluded  to  your  great  and  universal  prejudice, 
by  the  craft  of  ill  and  designing  men,  and  as  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you 
to  think  that  any  other  remedy  is  necessary  for  so  great  an  evil,  but  to  lay  before 
you  the  origine,  the  progress,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  write  to  you  this  letter  on  that  subject.  I  cannot  indeed  write  it  so  as  to  an- 
swer the  end  I  propose,  but  by  doing  it  with  candour  aind  freedom  ;  and  there- 
fbre  you  must  not  take  by  way  of  reproach  many  expressions  which  I  could  not 
Ommit,  without  being  defective  in  my  present  design  of  putting  before  your  eyes 
every  thing  I  thought  might  contribute  to  open  them.  Neither  can  you,  1  am 
sure,  attribute  any  thing  I  shall  say  to  any  spirit  of  jealousy  of  my  own  autho« 
rity,  or  to  any  ambition  or  desire  of  governing  and  directing  in  all  particulars, 
after  what  you  know  of  my  earnest  and  constant  desire  of  leaving  you  master  of 
all,  whenever  I  may  think  such  a  step  can  be  taken  without  your  and  your 
Brothei^s  prejudice.  No,  my  dear  child,  I  neither  have,  nor  ever  will  have,  any 
thing  in  view  but  to  contribute  as  much  as  in  me  lyes,  and  at  all  times,  to  your 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

To  put  the  matters  I  am  now  writing  about  in  their  true  light  before  you,  I 
must  begin  with  what  passed  in  this  country  in  the  year  1742,  because  that  is 
the  foundation,  and  I  may  say  the  key,  of  all  that  has  followed.  You  cannot 
forget  how  you  were  prevailed  upon  to  speak  to  your  brother  on  very  nice  and 
delicate  subjects,  and  that  without  saying  the  least  thing  to  me,  tho'  we  lived  in 
the  same  house.  I  am  fully  persuaded  you  did  not  feel  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step ;  you  were  then  much  younger  than  you  are  now,  and  therefore 
could  be  more  easily  misled  with  specious  arguments  and  pretences ;  but  those 
who  misled  you  knew  to  be  sure  what  they  were  doing,  and  it  has  since  appeared 
veiy  plain  by  all  their  conduct,  that  their  object  was  to  draw  you  from  your 
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duty  to  Ood,  in  the  first  place,  and  to  me  in  the  second :  they  thought  they  had 
gained  a  great  point  in  making  you  take  the  step  you  did  to  your  brother,  and 
from  that  time  he  became  the  dbief  object  of  their  malice,  and  all  inventions,  I 
may  say,  were  used  to  persecute  and  misrepresent  him.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  my  dear  child,  that  you  should  be  decei?ed  at  first,  for  I  was,  I  own,  in  some 
degree,  myself;  because  it  was  hard  to  think  there  could  be  such  wi<JLed  meo 
in  the  world,  and  that  those  who  were  eating  my  bread  and  living  under  my 
roof  should  be  acting  such  a  part  towards  us  all  three :  but  my  eyes  were  opened 
when  I  considered  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  wished  us  well  to  be. 
stirring  and  meddling  in  religious  matters,  when  there  was  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  it ;  and  instead  of  employing  their  thoughts  and  discourse  to  convince 
my  protestant  subjects  by  a  number  of  focts  and  circumstances  they  might  have 
alleged  of  mine  and  my  diildren's  real  sentiments  on  such  matters,  no  stone  was 
left  unturned,  and  all  art  and  malice  employed,  to  calumniate  and  misrepresent 
the  Duke  in  that  respect.  Can  such  people  be  our  real  friends  ?  You  were  in- 
deed spared  because  they  thought  to  be  sure  to  have  gained  you  more  or  less, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  it  myself,  because  I  would  not  interpose  my  autho- 
rity to  force  the  Duke  as  much  as  lay  in  me  to  lead  an  unchristian  life,  for  as  it 
appeared  by  their  way  of 'thinking  and  acting  while  Quakers  and  all  sorts  of 
sects  are  toUerated  in  our  country.  This  seems  monstrous,  but  it  is  not  less 
tnie  for  that. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1744  you  left  Rome,  and  I  cannot  forget  what 
passed  betwixt  us  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  and  all  your  expressions  of  affection  and 
duty  towards  me,  but  I  cannot  forget  neither  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  see  by  your 
discourse  at  that  time,  that  pains  had  been  taken  with  you  to  prevent  you  against 
your  brother,  and  by  some  of  your  expressions  in  one  of  your  late  letters,  I  have 
reason  to  fear  that  those  impressions  are  not  removed.  From  the  time  you  left 
me  till  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  came  to  you,  I  had  all  reason  to  be  satisfyed  with 
your  conduct  towards  me.  You  writ  with  freedom,  and  you  opened  your  heart 
to  me.  After  all  the  kindness  and  confidence  I  showed  Sir  Thomas  when  be 
went  from  hence,  I  had  reason  to  expect  and  believe,  that  he  would  have  rather 
encouraged  you,  if  need  had  been,  to  have  continued  in  the  same  free  corre- 
spondence with  me ;  but  instead  of  that,  from  the  time  he  was  about  you,  I 
was  ioformed  but  very  imperfectly  of  what  related  to  you,  and  it  could  not  but 
be  a  particular  motive  of  surprise  and  reflexion  to  me  to  remark,  that  you  never 
would  enter  freely  with  me  into  what  I  have  writ  to  you  from  that  time  till 
now,  in  relation  to  your  brother  and  the  old  proceedings  against  him, — since  I 
could  not  attribute  your  silence  on  that  subject  on  which  I  have  writ  to  you  so 
often  either  to  forgetfulness,  laziness,  or  want  of  love  and  affection  for  him.  It 
was  in  the  spring  before  you  went  to  Scotland  that  Strickland  w^nt  from  hence, 
as  he  knew  himself  to  be  in  my  disgrace,  and  you  know  that  I  informed  you  of 
it.  I  could  not  to  be  sure  take  .well  your  carrying  him  over  with  you  without  . 
my  yet  seeing  any  necessity  or  particular  motive  you  had  to  do  so,  and  that 
without  asking  my  previous  permission  and  approbation.  You  know  how  often, 
and  how  strongly,  I  writ  to  you  against  him,  and  he  really  deserved  all  I  could 
say.  'Tis  true  you  writ  me  word  from  Scotland  that  you  would  send  him  away, 
but  still,  in  fact,  you  never  parted  with  him  till  he  could  follow  you  no  longer. 

When  you  were  at  Edinburgh  you  may  remember  you  sent  over  Sir  James 
Stewart  into  France,  as  a  person  in  your  entire  trust  and  confidence,  and  soon 
after  happened  the  Boulogne  expedition  and  the  payment  of  the  subsidies  which 
the  king  of  Spain  granted  you  ;  as  to  which  last  particular,  and  in  relation  to 
some  officers  who  were  come  to  France  with  a  view  of  joyning  you  in  Scotland, 
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T  cannot  but  say  he  acted  in  an  odd  and  mysterioug  manner  towards  me ;  but  as 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  of  no  other  consequence  but  to  shew  his  little 
regard  towards  me,  and  considering  the  part  he  had  acted  in  these  late  affairs, 
9i.nd  the  favour  you  had  shown  hhn,  I  took  the  party  to  look  over  it,  and  even 
eo  leave  to  him  the  management  of  that  money,  that  your  service  might  not 
suffer  by  any  stir  I  might  make  in  an  affair  of  so  small  importance  in  itself. 

You  cannot  forget  that  your  late  unhappy  expedition  was  undertaken  with- 
out my  approbation  or  even  knowledge.     Who  approved  and  encouraged  that 
step  I  know  not,  tho'  I  have  reason  to  believe  those  were  very  few  in  Scotland 
who  did  so,  and  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  dismal  consequepces  which 
liave  ensued  from  it.    When  Sir  Thomas  landed  in  France  last  summer,  instead 
of  informing  me  what  related  to  your  person  and  affairs,  or  of  what  passed  at 
the  Court  of  France  betwixt  him  and  those  ministers^  he  did  not  write  to  me  at 
aU  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  writes  to  a  person  who  he  knew  was,  and  is  still, 
more  disagreeable  to  me,  without  so  much  as  naming  me  in  his  letter.    I  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  some  lights  from  him  when  I  sent  for  him  to  come  here,  but 
I  found  him  little  disposed  to  open  to  me,  and  had  certainly  much  reason  to  be 
dissatisfyed  with  him ;  tho*  still  both  living  and  dead,  I  showed  him  on  your 
account  all  regard  and  consideration. 

When  you  returned  yourself  into  France,  you  know  that  the  first  thing  you 
did  was  to  exclude  from  your  confidence  all  those  whom  you  found  there  in 
mine,  and  who  had  been  doing  you  all  the  service  they  could  while  you  were  in 
Scotland,  without  representing  to  me  your  motives  for  so  doing,  much  less  ex- 
pecting my  answer;  and  I  cannot  but  remark  in  general  the  fiivor  and  coun- 
tenance you  have  shewed  to  many  who  have  failed  to  me,  and  on  t'other  side 
your  little  regard  for  those  whom  I  favored  and  esteemed.  Tho*  it  be  now  more 
than  three  months  since  you  are  in  France,  yet  I  remain  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
all  that  relates  to  you,  and  am  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that,  whatever  motives 
you  bring  to  justify  your  silence,  the  chief  and  true  reason  is,  that  you  will  not 
open  yourself  to  me.  As  to  your  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Court  of  France, 
you  know  I  cannot  comprehend  it ;  but  in  the  light  I  see  it,  it  appears  to  me 
destructive  of  your  interest  Your  not  accepting  the  pension  which  was  offered 
to  you,  has  occasioned  your  and  your  brother  living  in  separate  houses,  which 
has  no  good  appearance,  and  will  naturally  give  matter  for  talk  and  speculation, 
and  I  am  affrayed  you  make  but  a  very  indifferent  figure  at  Paris  on  the  footing 
you  put  yourself,  and  are  like  to  make  one  yet  worse  if  you  have  not  resources 
which  I  am  ignorant  of,  for  you  enter  with  me  into  no  details  of  what  relates  to 
your  personal  or  public  concerns ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  silent  and  mysterious 
conduct  of  all  those  whom  I  have  had  reason  to  complain  of,  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  they  had  some  very  wicked  design  which  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal with  so  much  care.  What  can  I  think,  and  what  can  I  make  of  all  this, 
my  dear  child  ?  What  I  know  is,  tliat  it  is  most  grievous  to  me  to  have  been 
forced  to  say  thus  much  to  you,  but  I  cannot  cure  the  wound  without  laying  it 
open,  and  I  am  convinced  you  are  not  sensible  yourself  how  deep  it  is.  You 
are  not,  I  am  sure,  sensible  of  the  great  disregard  and  diffidence  shewed  to  me 
in  so  many  particulars,  and  blinded  with  lyes,  false  notions,  and  maxims,  you 
act  with  security  without  thinking  that  you.faill  to  me  or  ruin  yourself,  while 
you  are  in  reality  doing  both  the  one  and  the  other.  You  see  I  don*t  ground 
my  opinion  on  suspicions,  but  on  facts  which  are  mostly  known  to  yourself,  and 
cannot  be  denyed.  One  cannot  see  into  other  people's  hearts,  but  there  must 
be  some  view  and  object  in  so  extraordinary  a  conduct  of  so  many  of  our  people, 
and  if  it  be  not  a  real  design  of  betraying  our  interest,  it  is  in  effect  sacrificing 
ui.  3  P 
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of  it     Ton  cannot  to  be  tur«  tneiui  your  own  ruin ;  I  therefore  must  coodn^ 
that  you  liaTe  been  prevailed  upon  to  serve  their  private  views  under  specioiis  pre- 
tences and  appearaneeSy  by  which  you  liave  been  deceived.    It  vrill  probably  have 
been  represented  to  you  that  our  chief  interest  lyes  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  at 
home  and  not  abroad,  that  foreign  powers  will  always  pursue  their  own  loterest, 
and  never  attend  to  ours  but  where  they  can  find  their  own  account  in  it»  and 
that  therefore  it  is  useless,  as  it  would  be  mean,  to  sollicit  and  court  them.     It 
will  to  be  sure  have  been  represented  to  you  that  our  religion  b  a  great  preju- 
dice to  our  interest,  but  that  it  may  in  some  measure  be  remedyed  by  a  certain 
free  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  in  general  they  will  have  prevented  you 
agsinst  anything  that  conies  from  me,  as  not  being  in  th^r,  and  according  to 
them,  the  only  right,  way  of  thinking.    By  these  maxims  and  such  insinuations 
they  think,  I  suppose,  to  make  themselves  popular  in  England  ;  formidable  to 
you ;  and  to  take  the  most  effectual  method  to  engage  yon  to  exclude  from 
your  confidence  whoever  does  not  think  like  them  ;  and  so  remain  sole  master 
of  your  person  and  your  affairs,  by  flattering  and  imposing  upon  you.     But,  ni}* 
dear  child,  had  you  a  little  more  experience,  you  would  soon  see  the  lallacioiis- 
ness  of  such  a.  system,  the  pursuing  of  which  may  serve  other  people's  turn,  but 
can  never  end  but  in  your  own  ruin  in  all  respects.    Tou  know  that  nobody  is 
a  truer,  and,  to  make  use  of  an  Italian  phrase,  a  greater  Englishman  than  myself, 
and  you  know  my  conduct  and  way  of  thinking  as  to  religious  matters ;  but  every 
thing  has  its  measure,  its  bounds,  and  its  limits,  from  conscience  and  honour  In 
the  first  place,  and  even  from  prudence  and  necessity  on  many  occasions ;  and 
if  one  examines  seriously  that  system  of  religion,  it  is  not  only  unchristian  and 
wicked  in  itself,  but  even  manifestly  contrary  to  your  honour  and  interest ;  for 
were  you  neyer  so  irreligious  and  libertine,  the  name  of  Catholic  would  still 
stick  by  you,  and  be  equally  made  use  of  against  you  by  our  enemies,  while  by 
such  a  Conduct  you  would  lose  the  esteem,  and  deservedly  acquire  the  contempt, 
of  all  honest  men  of  what  religion  soever.    As  for  the  other  article,  in  relation 
to  foreign  powers,  as  matters  now  stand  and  are  like  to  continue,  who  can  be 
without  them  ?  either  to  subsist  abroad  or  to  obtain  means  of  returning  hopie, 
since  we  see,  by  a  long  experience,  that  cannot  be  effected  without  their  assist- 
ance; but  I  need  say  no  more  on  this  last  article,  after  aU  I  have  writ  to  you 
of  late  on  such  matters. 

I  have  now  unburtheued  my  heart  to  you,  my  dear  child.  I  might  have  en- 
larged much  more  on  the  subject  I  have  now  writ  upon,  tho'  I  have  said  few 
things  but  what  you  have  found,  and  perhaps  more  fully,  in  my  former  letters. 
But  I  was  desirous  to  lay  before  your  eyes  all  at  once  an  abridgement  of  the 
whole,  that  you  might  the  better  see  the  true  state  of  the  question  ;  and  that  it 
might  make  the  stronger  impression  upon  you,  I  have  indeed  been  obliged  to 
write  with  great  freedom :  but  what  I  have  said  of  particular  persons  was 
merely  with  a  view  to  inform  and  enlighten  you ;  for  the  question  is  not  now 
to  accuse  or  to  punish  anybody,  but  to  tell  you  in  confidence  betwixt  you  and 
me  what  I  know  and  think,  to  enable  you  the  better  to  provide  for  your  own 
service.  For  Ood*s  sake,  my  dear  child,  make  the  most  serious  reflexions  on 
what  I  have  here  said.  Can  you  look  upon  anybody  to  have  been  your  friend 
who  would  have  alienated  you  from  your  brother  and  me  ?  or  can  you  think 
that  such  people  can  ever  give  you  wholesome  advice  on  any  matter  whatsoever? 
A  strict  and  firm  union  and  confidence  betwixt  us  three,  as  I  have  said  before 
to  you,  will  render  the  weaknesses  and  passions  of  our  friends  of  much  less  evil 
consequences  to  us ;  and  it  is  only  by  that  union  that  we  can  hope  to  escape 
die  snares  of  our  fidse  friends  and  get  the  better  of  our  real  enemies, — but  the 
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least  disunion,  or  appearance  of  dbunioo  amongst  jit,  cannot  but  be  dettructive 
to  us  in  all  respects,  and  will  at  last  fall  beavyest  upon  yourself,  by  way  of  hon- 
our as  well  as  interest,  without  speaking  of  duty,  and  in  reality  I  cannot  com- 
prebend  what  temptation  you  can  have,  or  what  arguments  can  be  used,  to  in- 
duce you  not  to  continue  in  the  strictest  friendship  and  confidence  with  us. 
You  cannot  suspect  either  of  us  to  be  sure  of  wishing  you  ill,  and  you  would  do 
iHTTong,  both  to  yourself  and  to  us,  if  you  thought  you  could  have  better  friends 
in  the  world  than  we.     After  all  you  know  of  myself,  you  can't,  I  am  sure,  have 
any  jealousy  or  apprehension  of  my  abusing  of  my  authority  over  you,  or  foi^ 
how  averse  you  formerly  were  to  my  resigning  my  right  to  you.    Every  body  has 
indeed  tlieir  own  way  of  thinking  and  the  free- will  God  has  given  them,  and  I 
don't  see  why  difference  of  opinion  should  disunite  friends  and  relations  while 
due  subordination  is  otherwise  observed  amongst  them  i  and  in  effect,  amidst  my 
present  afflictions  and  anxietys,  I  have  the  comfort  to  remark,  from  both  your 
own  and  your  brother's  letters,  the  great  love  and  tenderness  you  have  for  one 
another.    Enfin,  my  dear  child,  I  must  tell  yon  very  plainly,  that,  if  yon  don*t 
alter  your  ways,  I  see  yon  lost  in  all  respects.    I  am  obliged  on  all  accounts  to 
use  my  best  endeavours  to  draw  yon  out  of  the  dangerous  situation  you  are  in, 
and  if  you  obstinately  remain  in  it  you  will  be  only  to  bkune.    When  you  read 
this,  consider  that  it  comes  from  the  most  tender  and  loving  of  fathers,  whose 
only  temporal  concern  is  yours  and  your  brother^  wel&re,  and  who  will  wait 
with  impatienee  your  retam,  since  by  it  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  what  I  may 
hsve  to  expect  for  the  future,  and  to  take  my  measures  accordingly,  fbr  your 
service  and  my  own  quiet ;  for  I  have  been  already  too  long  in  hott  water  ou 
your  occasion,  and  that  without  profit  or  advantage  to  any  of  us. 


•  No.  LXII. 

Prince  Itenrtf  to  Prince  Charles. 

PariSi  February  Qdt  1747. 
Dear  Bbother, 

I  AM  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  having  been  so  good  as  to  write 
to  me  from  Lyons.  I  send  you  endos'd  the  Ring's  letter  to  you  atid  the  copy 
of  his  to  me,  by  which  you'll  see  he  has  a  project  of  sending  me  into  Spain. 
In  that,  as  in  every  thing  else,  yoiii  know  my  province  is  obedience.  I  shall  be 
sorry,  if  that  takes  place,  to  be  so  far  from  my  dear  brother;  but  provided  we 
can  meet  in  a  right  place  at  last,  that  is  the  essentialL  In  the  meanwhile, 
wherever  I  am,  you  may  be  sure  my  thoughts  will  be  full  of  nothbg  but  of  you 
and  all  that  can  tend  to  your  service.  Aji  I  am  sure  you  are  convinced  of  my 
way  of  thinking  in  that  regard,  and  that  I  have  nothing  particular  to  mention 
more  than  what  is  in  Sir  John's  letter  I  remain,  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
tendemeas,  &c. 
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•  No.  LXIII. 

Answer  to  the  foregoing, 

Avignon,  y«  9th  Febnuuy,  1747. 

Dear  Biotheb, 

I  NBVXB  was  more  astonished  than  at  y^  recete  of  your  letter  of 
J*  Sd  February,  and  little  expected  that  any  transaction  with  the  King  wou'd 
have  been  made  a  secret  to  me.    I  must  now  tell  you  in  plaine  terms,  dear 
brother,  that,  even  in  Scotland,  I  formed  a  project  of  going  myself  to  the  Court 
of  Spain.     I  left  Paris  with  that  intention,  which  I  am  resolved  to  pursue,  and 
had  I  ever  mentioned  to  the  King  wou'd  have  made  no  secret  of  it  to  yon.    I 
wou'd  not  ask  leve  for  fier  of  being  refused,  and  proposed  to  go  and  return,  iff 
necessary,  with  all  the  privacy  immaginable.     I  shall  dispatch  Sulivan  to  iiH 
form  th^  King  of  it  and  of  every  step  I  have  taken  since  my  coming  to  France. 
He  is  to  return  with  his  orders  to  me,  which  I  wou'd  have  you  keep  as  the 
strictest  secret  from  every  body  whatsoever.    I  now  send  to  intrete  you  by  all 
the  tyes  of  brotherly  affection,  and  of  your  regard  to  the  case,  that  you  will  not 
think  of  starting  from  thence,  tho'  you  shou'd  get  leve,  untill  yqu  see  the  event 
of  my  jumey.    It  is  true  the  King's  orders  are  pretty  positive,  but  when  be 
knows  of  my  going,  he  will,  I  am  persuaded,  approve  of  your  stay,  and  think  it 
perfectly  right    As  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  you  may  contrive  many  excuses-" 
my  arrivall  will  plainly  shew  them  the  reason  of  it.    I  foresee  many  incoove- 
niencys  in  your  acting  otherwise,  and  one  particularly  that  must  be  attended 
with  inconceivable  mischief,  which  is,  that  everybody  will  immagin  we  do  not 
act  in  concert,  and  consequently  have  no  confidence  in  eche  other.     This  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  our  affairs ;  besides,  what  will  all  our  un- 
happy followers  think  and  say  ?    Why,  very  naturally,  that  I  left  them  in  a  bad 
way ;  and  shou'd  you  go,  will  look  upon  you  themselves  as  entierly  abandoned, 
the  consequence  of  which  must  be  fatall.     I  cou'd  suggest  many  other  resons  to 
you,  but  these  are  so  plain  and  convincing,  that  I  am  sure  they  cannot  fail  of 
bringing  you  into  my  oppinion.    I  must  therefore  once  more  conjure  you  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  this  journey  at  present.    You  will  certainly  be  of  more  ceN 
vice  where  you  are,  and  iff  my  going  has  no  effect,  I  dare  say  yourself  wou'd  have 
the  same  fete.     Shou'd  the  King  of  France  have  any  occasion  for  me,  you  may 
assure  him  I  shall  be  always  reddy  to  return  on  the  first  notice  of  what  b  to  be 
done  for  me,  and  you  may  confide  my  journey,  as  the  greatest  secret,  to  him, 
on  the  receipt  of  my  next  letter,  and  represent  it  as  a  resolution  I  had  sudenly 
taken  since  my  coming  hither.     You  may  see  how  unnesy  I  am  by  sending  this 
express  to  you,  so  I  hope  will  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
that  might  otherwise  happen  ;  he,  Sheridan,  knows  nothing  of  my  jumey,  and 
18  only  directed  to  return  to  this  place,  when  I  will  leve  orders  for  him  to  fol- 
low me  with  your  answer,  and  desier  you  may  dispatch  him  with  your  utmost 
expedition. 

Your  most  loving  brother, 

ChakusP. 

P.  S.— You  may  impart  this  letter  to  Sir  John  Grseme,  but  to  nobody  eke 
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The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

lOih  FdruMy,  1747. 

Tho'  I  have  bad  many  subjects  of  affliction  of  late,  my  dearest  Carluocio,  yet 
your  letter  of  the  16th  Januaiy  was  no  small  addition  to  them,  for  I  own  it 
strikes  me  to  the  heart  to  see  there  should  be  any  difference  or  variance  betwixt 
yon  and  your  brother.  You  seem  to  be  highly  dissatisfied  with  him ;  but  as  you 
enter  into  no  particular  subjects  of  complaint,  I  cannot  form  any  judgement  in 
the  matter,  and  by  consequence  am  unable  either  to  admonbh  the  Duke  how  to 
behave  so  as  to  please  you,  or  to  give  you  any  particular  advice  which  might 
contribute  to  preserve  you  in  union  and  peace  together.  You  complain  that 
the  Duke  does  not  mind  what  you  say  to  him,  and  that  he  contradicts  you  in 
the  least  trifle.  This  is  really  a  riddle  to  me  without  it  be  explained,  for  I  can- 
not comprehend  what  great  matters  you  can  have  to  admonish  the  Duke  about, 
or  in  what  he  either  would  or  indeed  could  be  of  any  constraint  to  you,  for  as 
for  his  and  your  being  of  different  opinions  on  some  particular  points,  I  cannot 
conceive  why  that  should  be  a  subject  of  such  concern  to  you,  much  less  of  any 
variance  betwixt  you.  You  are  his  brother  and  not  his  father,  and  if  you  con- 
sider my  own  conduct  for  so  many  years  towards  yourself,  you  will  be  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  complaisance  you  should  have  for  him,  and  besides,  were  friends 
to  fall  out  because  they  dont  all  think  and  act  alike,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  friendship,  and  indeed  of  human  society ;  and  those  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be 
your  sentiments,  especially  in  regard  of  your  brother.  After  this  I  cannot  but 
remark  that  you  lately  said  you  had  an  entire  confidence  in  your  brother,  and 
now  you  as  plainly  say  you  have  reserves  with  him,  and  then  complain  of  him 
that  he  is  uneasy  because  he  remarks  it,  that  he  is  of  no  help  to  you,  and  that 
he  has  no  confidence  in  you.  All  this  is  unintelligible  to  me,  for  he  has  no  se- 
crets either  to  impart  or  conceal  from  you,  nor  meddles  nor  makes  with  nothing 
since  your  return  from  Scotland.  The  ill  opinion  you  writ  to  me  you  had  at 
last  of  Strickland,  should  naturally  make  me  hope,  and  indeed  conclude,  that 
you  are  not  governed  by  his  maxims,  for  as  for  them,  I  am  very  sure  the  Duke 
will  never  enter  into  them,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  he  did.  Enfin,  my  dear 
child,  the  more  I  consider  your  letter  the  less  I  comprehend  it.  For  God's  sake 
open  your  heart  once  to  me  upon  all  subjects,  and  above  all  upon  this,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  both  of  satisfaction  and  advantage  to  you,  for  all  my  care  shall 
be  that  the  Duke  behave  towards  you  as  he  ought  on  one  side,  and  that  you 
should  do  the  like  on  the  other  in  using  him  like  your  friend  and  your  brother. 
I  am  persuaded  that  is  the  intention  of  both  of  you,  which  is  some  comfort  to 
me  in  my  present  great  anxiety,  as  well  as  the  seeing  very  plainly,  that  what 
you  now  write  to  me  is  manifestly  the  product  of  Kelly's  malice,  for  were  he 
once  no  more  about  you  your  eyes  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  soon  opened,  and 
we  should  be  all  good  friends,  and  easy  together ;  but  as  long  as  you  are  di- 
rected or  influenced  by  him,  depend  upon  it  nothing  will  go  well  with  you,  and 
you  will  never  have  a  moment's  quiet  yourself,  for  under  the  name  and  shadow 
of  our  friends  in  England  he  will  think  he  can  make  you  believe  and  do  what 
he  pleases,  while  they,  perhaps,  in  reality,  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  It  will 
not  be  the  first  time  such  tricks  have  been  played  ;  but  in  our  present  situation 
they  must  have  more  fatal  consequences  than  in  past  times.     Your  having  of 
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fered  to  the  Duke  to  ditmus  any  of  your  eervants  he  was  displeased  with,  and  his 
not  accepting  of  it,  is  a  mark  of  yonr  good  heart  at  bottom  towards  one  another. 
But  there  should  indeed  never  be  occasion  of  ^uch  compliments  passing  betwixt 
you.  After  the  long  letter  I  writ  to  you  last  week,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  writ  to 
you  a  short  one  this ;  but  if  I  have  not,  it  is  yourself  that  is  the  occasion  of  it. 
I  thought  I  could  not  say  less  without  being  wanting  to  what  I  owe  both  to 
you  and  your  brother,  and  that  if  I  had  been  too  short  in  relation  to  your  last 
letter,  you  night  have  attributed  it  to  my  not  making  due  attention  to  what 
came  from  you»  or  to  my  being  in  different  seotiraentB  from  what  I  reallj  am  on 
such  matteia.  You  mention  to  Edgar  your  going  aoon  out  of  Paris*  bot  you 
don't  say  whcf«.  Ck)d  blest  and  direct  yoa  wherever  you  go ;  but  really  it  m 
time  tlwt  all  these  nyi teriai  should  end,  as  it  is  that  I  should  finish  this  letter, 
while  I  shall  never  cease  praying  for  ywt^  that  you  may  be  as  great  and  as  good 
u  I  wish  you. 


♦No.  LXV 

PHnee  Setuy  to  Princ€  Charles, 

Pabis,  i(V&niary  Iblh,  1747. 
DxAB  BaoTUsat 

Fob  not  to  delay  sending  back  Sheridan,  all  I  shall  say  in 
answer  to  your  letter  b  that  as  soon  as  I  received  the  king's  letter  about  that 
affair,  I  sent  you  the  copy  of  i^  and  that  my  province  in  that  as  in  any  thing 
else  is  blind  obedience ;  but  if  the  king  could  not  foresee  your  resolution,  and 
that  by  that  the  system  he  seem'd  to  propose  to  himself  was  entirely  chang'd, 
you  may  be  sure  I  would  not  make  use  of  any  leave  I  could  get  without  re- 
ceiving his  further  orders,  which  I  am  convinced  will  be  to  remain  here  now  he 
sees  your  determination  of  going  into  Spain,  I  heartily  wish  you  a  good  jour- 
ney, attended  with  all  the  success  and  content  you  can  desire.  As  soon  as  I 
get  your  next,  I  shall  execute  your  orders,  in  regard  to  the  King  of  France,  in- 
stantly. I  shall  not  write  any  more,  dear  brother,  until  I  know  from  you  where 
I  can  address  to.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  long  of  informing  me  of  that,  for  you 
may  judge  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  hear  from  you.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  I  do  best  end  to  dispatch  Sheridan  without 
delay.  So  adieu  my  dearest  brother.  I  remain  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
tenderness,  &c. 


No.  LXVL 

The  Cke^aiur  de  St  Oewrge  to  Prince  Charke. 

MA  F^unuofp,  1747. 

I  AM  SO  struck  and  concerned  at  the  resolution  you  have  taken  of  going  to 
Avignon,  and  so  mud)  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it,  that  I  shant 
enter  with  yon  into  that  subject  till  I  hear  from  you  from  that  place,  from  whence 
yon  say  you  will  write  fully  to  me,  the'  I  own  I  dont  comprehend  what  can  be  said 
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to  justify  that  step  except  you  had  been  obliged  to  it  by  the  King  of  France  not 
allowing  yoa  to  stay  io  FTance»  whieh,  by  yoor  letter,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case,  since  you  talk  of  your  brother  remaining  at  Pbris,  where  he  would 
not,  to  be  sure,  be  allowed  to  stay,  had  you  been  sent  away.  I  remark,  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  confidence  you  have  in  him  ;  but  in  the  obscurity  I  am 
in  I  cannot  yet  judge  of  the  use  or  service  be  may  be  to  you  there,  tho*  he  will, 
to  be  sure,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  do  you  what  service  he  can.  After  all 
I  have  writ  to  you  these  two  last  posts,  and  in  the  cruel  anxiety  and  obscurity 
I  am  in  about  this  retreat  of  yours  to  Avignon,  I  will  not  write  a  long  letter  to 
jron  this  post,  tho*  before  I  send  this  I  must  mention  to  you,  that  by  this  and  the 
next  post  I  shall  send  to  Mr  Obryen  wherewithal  to  pay  to  your  order  the  sum 
about  which  Obryen  and  young  Waters  write  here,  and  which  does  not  arrive 
quite  to  15,000  livres,  which,  since  I  happen  to  have  it  at  present,  I  send  you 
with  pleasure,  because  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  you  at  this  time ;  but 
yoxk  know  that  whatever  my  good  will  and  tenderness  for  you  can  be,  I  am  no- 
ways able  to  provide  for  your  subsistence ;  and  as  you  cannot  but  know  that  I 
will  not  aecept  wliat  the  king  of  France  offers  you,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  hope 
and  suppose  you  have  some  other  resource  of  which  I  am  ignorant ;  and  since  I 
have  been  obliged  to  mention  this  small  afRiir  to  you,  I  cant  but  make  you  re- 
mark that  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  officiousness,  and  I  cannot  but 
say  little  regard  for  me  in  those  who  have  represented  to  you  as  if  the  sum  in 
question  had  not  been  layd  out  for  your  service,  and  by  consequence  that  I 
•bonld  have  misapplyed  what  I  had  myself  designed  for  that  use.  Tliis  shews 
me  what  I  am  to  expect  from  some  people,  and  bow  cantiously  I  must  proceed 
io  every  thing  where  they  are  concerned,  and  should,  I  think,  shew  you  what 
pains  is  taken  to  breed  jealousies  amongst  us  even  from  the  greatest  trifles,  for 
that  is  the  present  case. 


No.  LXVII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


2\Mt  Ftbruaryt  1747. 

I  WILL  not  delay  mentioning  to  you  that  I  have  received  a  letter,  not  from 
Lord  Sempil,  who  is  himself  sick,  but  from  a  friend  of  his,  in  which  it  b  pro- 
posed to  authorise  Lord  S.  to  demand,  in  my  name,  the  body  of  troops  that  it 
is  supp<»ed  the  King  of  France  has  already  promised  for  Scotland  ;  and  I  un- 
derstand by  what  is  wri(  to  me,  that  O'Sullivon  is  au  fait  of  all  this  affair :  for 
my  part,  I  am  but  little  infbrmed  of  it,  and  now  write  to  the  person  who  ap- 
plyed  to  mt,  that  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  for  me  t6  enter  into,  and  act  in 
such  laattem  without  your  knowledge  and  concurrence,  and  that  the  affair  should 
be  layd  before  you,  who  would  best  judge  what  was  fit  to  be  done  in  it.  You 
may  remember  that  I  mentioned  this  affair  to  you  some  weeks  ago,  and  tho  I 
know  Lord  S.,  and  easily  believe  he  has  his  own  views  in  such  proposals,  yeC  it 
is  very  certain  that  he  r«dly  had  a  correspondence  with  our  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  whatever  opinion  you  may  have  of  him,  I  think  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  the  cause  not  only  to  hear  him,  but  to  encourage  him  to  explain  to 
you  what  he  may  have  to  say,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  see  what  use  can  be 
made  of  it 
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No.  LXVIII. 

Tke  Chevaiier  de  Si  George  to  young  Lochiel. 

RoME»  Febntaty  21«#,  1747. 

I  RECBITED  last  Saturday  your  letter  of  the  30tb  January,  and  take  very  well 
of  you  the  freedom  with  which  you  write  me.    By  what  you  say  I  am  peisuaded 
the  Prince  has  not  discovered  to  you  all  his  motives  for  his  going  to  Avtg;noD,  and 
I  easily  feel  that  that  is  a  step  which  cannot  be  relished  by  those  who  are  not 
in  his  secrets :  he  has  delayed  writing  to  me  fully  on  this  subject  till  his  arrival 
at  Avignon,  on  account  of  his  being  afraid  that  his  letters  might  be  opened  at 
the  post-office  at  Paris.     When  I  hear  from  him  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judf^ 
of  the  matter  ;  but  whatever  lights  I  may  receive  from  him,  you  cannot  but  be 
sensible,  that  as  long  as  the  Prince  is  so  much  nearer  the  court  of  France  than 
I  am  here,  it  can  never  be  adviseable  for  me  to  cut  vrith  that  Court  but  in 
concurrence  with  the  Prince ;  and  my  doing  otherwise,  would  manifestly  be  suIh 
jeot  to  the  greatest  inconveniences  in  any  case  or  supposition  that  can  be  made^ 
since  no  project  can  ever  be  undertaken  and  executed  without  the  Prince^  ap- 
probation, and  heading  the  expedition.    I  have  already  writ  to  the  Prince  to 
hear  and  examine  the  project  in  question,  and  I  shall  write  to  him  again  to  the 
same  purpose  by  this  very  post,  but  that  is  all  I  can  in  prudence  do,  and  I  should 
think  I  was  disserving  my  subjects  if  I  made  any  other  step  in  that  particular 
In  all  this  you  must  be  sensible  that  I  can  have  no  other  view  but  the  real  and 
the  greater  good  of  the  cause,  in  which  nobody  being  so  much  concerned  as  the 
Prince,  none  can  suspect  that  he  should  neglect  any  thing  that  may  be  for  its 
advantage.     This  is  all  I  can  say  on  the  contents  of  your  letter.     I  hope  this 
will  find  Lord  Sempil  and  Balhady  well  agaia.    I  shall  be  always  ]glad  to  bear 
from  you,  for  my  constant  good  opinion  and  kindness  will  ever  attend  .you. 


No.  LXIX. 

•  

Prince  Charles  to  Don  Joseph  de  Ckiravafai. 

Monsieur  Mon  Cousin, 

CoMMB  je  suis  persuade  de  votre  inclination  au  soutien  des  int^rets  de  ma 
famille  puisque  vous  ne  Sauriez  y  etre  indifferent  j*espere  que  vous  vouderes 
bien  vous  charger  de  pr^enter  k  S.  M.  C.  une  lettre  dans  laquelle  j'ai  intention 
de  lui  rendre  conte  de  la  situation  des  affaires  du  Hoy  mon  Perdu  Je  ne  doute 
pas  que  vous  vouderez  me  faire  ce  plaisir  d*employer  votre  credit  aupres  de  sa 
Majesty  pour  lui  faire  agreer  la  rfeolution  que  J*ai  prise  de  me  rendre  i  Ma- 
drid pour  avoir  le  plaisir  de  rendre  mes  respets  a  Sa  M.  Je  suis  tres  s^ 
ment  Mon  Cousin,  &c 

BAaCBLONA,  22d  Fd»ruar^i  1747. 
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♦  No.  LXX. 

Young  Lochiel  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 

Sir, 

As  soon  as  your  Royall  Highness  was  pleased  to  lett  me  know 
your  intention  of  moveing  from  hence,  my  respectful  and  tender  attachment  to 
your  person,  as  well  as  your  cause,  obliged  me  to  represent  some  of  the  bad 
consequences  that  I  apprehend  might  ensue  upon  your  leaving  the  only  country 
whence  you  could  have  a  prospect  of  obtaining  any  assistance  towards  retrieving 
your  affairs  and  .relieving  your  distressed  friends.  But  since  reasons  that  I  can- 
not pretend  to  understand  determined  Y.  R«  H.  to  proceed,  I  am  very  glade  to 
hear  that  your  journey  has  proved  agreeable,  and  that  you  are  safely  arrived  at. 
Avignon. 

Tho*  your  going  thither  was,  and  still  is,  matter  of  the  greatest  affliction  to 
all  your  true  friends,  and  me  in  particular  ;  yet,  upon  considering  tliat  step  in 
every  shape,  1  persuade  myself  that  Y.  R.  H.  may  give  it  such  a  turn,  and  make 
such  use  of  it,  as  will  not  only  make  your  apology  to  the  Ring  of  France,  but 
in  the  end  effectually  confute  the  disadvantageous  opinion  that  the  world  has 
conceived  of  itt,  and  force  the  publick  to  admit  Y.  R.  H.*s  abilities  in  the  Cabi- 
net, as  well  as  your  courage  and  heroism  in  the  field.  To  render  what  I  would 
suggest  in  this  view  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible,  I  must  beg  Y.  R.  H.  will 
t^e  pleased  to  observe,  that,  since  you  left  this  place,  the  talk  and  expectation 
of  peace  is  become  more  general  and  popular.  It  is  said  the  Marshall  de  Belle- 
isle,  who  is  quickly  expected  here,  will  be  sent  as  Plenipotentiary  to  the  con-  , 
ference  of  Breda,  and  from  thence  into  England ;  so  that,  tho*  the  King's  equi- 
pages are  getting  ready  for  the  field,  few  people  make  any  doubt  but  a  peace 
will  be  soon  concluded,  and  I  remark  such  are  the  universall  desire  of  it  in  this 
country,  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  his  allies  wilt 
obtain  any  termes  they  please  to  ask  in  relation  to  Y.  R.  H.,  which  the  Court  of 
France  will  think  they  can  grant  with  a  good  grace,  since  Y.  R.  H.  has,  of  your 
own  accord,  left  their  dominions.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  many  dismall 
consequences  of  it  are  too  plain  :  and  if  Y.  R.  H.  be  pleased  to  reflect  on  them, 
I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  practicable,  nothing  so  dangerous  or  desperate,  tl)at 
you  would  not  do  to  prevent  them.  But,  Sir,  I  am  far  from  proposing  any 
thing  of  tliat  kind  to  Y.  R.  Highness.  I  am  persuaded  it  is  still  in  your  power 
to  prevent  a  peace  by  means  that  are  both  wise  and  honourable.  A  cursory 
view  of  the  present  state  of  your  affairs  will  demonstrate  that,  at  leaste,  there  is 
a  great  probability  of  your  succeeding,  if  you'll  be  graciously  pleased  to  enter 
into  the  measures  that  are  necessary  for  that  great  end. 

Y.  R.  H.  is  not  ignorant,  that,  both  before  and  during  the  time  of  your  last 
attempt,  your  English  friends  were  ready  and  willing  to  declare  for  you,  if  you 
could  either  have  furnished  them  arms,  or  brought  a  body  of  troops  capable  to 
protect  them.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  their  disposition  i&  still  the 
same,  and  it*s  only  for  Y.  R.  H.  to  get  proofs  of  itt.  As  for  the  disposition  of 
Scotland,  if  we  could  return  to  the  Highlands  with  artillery,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  only  4  or  5  battallions  of  foot,  we  would  not  only  relieve  our  dis- 
tressed friends  and  save  the  remains  of  our  country,  but  deliver  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland  from  the  slavery  to  which  it  is,  or  will  soon  be,  reduced,  and 
put  in  condition  to  act  uniformly  under  Y.  R.  H.,  who  is  so  justly  become  the 
object  of  the  affections  and  desires  of  all  ranks  of  people,  even  of  many  that 

III.  3  a 
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have  hitherto  appeared  most  active  against  your  cause.  Indeed  1  hear  from  all 
hands,  and  liave  great  reason  to  believe,  that  all  Scotsmen,  not  excepting  those 
who  are  most  distinguished  in  the  Government's  service,  are  so  incensed  at  the 
inhumanity  with  which  the  Elector  has  proceeded,  and  the  neglect  they  have  met 
with  since  the  unhappy  action  of  Culloden,  that  they  only  want  an  opportunity 
to  shew  their  resentment. 

For  heaven's  sake,  Sir,  be  pleased  to  consider  these  ch'cnmstances  with  the 
attention  that  their  importance  deserves,  and  that  your  honour,  your  essential 
interest,  the  preservation  of  the  Royall  cause,  and  the  bleeding  state  of  your 
suffering  friends,  require  of  you.  Let  me  beg  of  your  R.  H.  in  the  most  humble 
and  earnest  manner,  to  reflect  that  your  reputation  must  suffer  in  the  opinion 
of  all  mankind,  if  there  should  be  room  to  suppose  that  you  had  slighted  or 
neglected  any  possible  means  of  retrieving  your  affairs.  Since  you  can't  obtain 
.such  an  embarkation  of  troops  as  would  be  necessary  to  land  in  England  and 
overturn  the  Government  with  one  blow,  it  is  surely  adviseable  to  try  if  yon 
can  compass  what  may  be  sufficient  for  Scotland.  If  T.  R.  H.  were  master  of 
that  kingdom  you  could  assert  your  dignity  with  a  high  hand,  and  treat  with 
foreign  Courts  upon  equall  footing,  whereas  till  you  acquire  some  degree  of 
power,  which  you  can  only  do  by  possessing  some  part  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
the  reason  of  state  and  necessary  policy  will  allways  be  adduced  by  every  Court 
in  Europe,  for  the  omissions  of  such  respects  and  regards  as  are  due  to  your 
Royall  birth  and  just  rights. 

I  hope,  and  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  upon  the  knowledge  both  of  the  good- 
ness of  your  heart  and  the  greatness  of  your  spirit,  that  Y.  R.  H.  will  seriously 
enter  into  these  important  considerations,  which  I  am  sure  will  immediately  de^ 
termine  you  to  apply  for  such  succours  as  the  King  of  France,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  marine,  thinks  himself  in  a  condition  to  support.  Y.  R.  H.  knows 
that  he  had  condescended,  in  March  last,  to  embark  six  or  seven  battallions, 
with  all  other  necessarys,  for  your  assistance, — providing  the  secrett  could  have 
been  kept  within  the  limits  he  thought  proper,  and  that,  upon  Mr  Sulivan's 
return  from  Scotland,  he  actually  ordered  preparations  for  the  embarking  of  10 
battallions.  I  hope  H.  M.'s  good-will  is  still  the  same— at  leaste  it  is  fit  to  make 
tryall  of  itt  in  the  most  discreet  and  prudent  manner  that  can  be  thought  of; 
and,  above  all,  to  do  it  by  hands  that  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  him,  or  any  of 
the  ministers  that  are  necessary  for  the  execution.  By  this  caution.  Sir,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  point  out  Lord  Sempill  or  my  cousin  M'Gregor,  because  Y.  R  H. 
has  unhappily  conceived  a  prejudice  at  those  Gentlemen.  Tho'  I  know  the 
King  and  his  ministers  have  a  particular  confidence  in  them,  yet  I  doubt  not 
but  your  business  may  be  done  without  directly  employing  them,  if  Y.  R.  H. 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  enter  into  the  following  measure ;  which  is  to  write 
a  proper  letter,  with  your  own  hand,  to  the  King  of  France,  in  which  yon  tell 
H.  M.  that  you  retyred  to  Avignon,  in  order  to  avoid  observation  and  suspicion 
of  the  present  Government,  because  you  are  sensible  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  H.  M.'8  marine,  it  is  impossible  to  transport  even  a  small  body  of  troops  into 
Brittain,  unless  the  embarkation  be  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  But  as  you 
have  still  the  same  confidence  in  H.  M.'s  friendship  and  generosity,  you  have 
therefore  sent  the  bearer  witfi  orders  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  what  you  judge 
necessary  for  retrieving  your  affairs  in  Scotland.  In  my  opinion.  Sir,  Mr  Sou- 
livan  would  be  the  properest  bearer  of  this  letter,  because  the  Court  of  France 
has  already  trusted  him,  and  because  the  King  himself  has  ordered  him  to  con- 
fine the  secret  within  the  boundaries  he  was  then  pleased  to  prescribe.  If 
Y.  R.  H.  obtains  an  embarkation  of  a  small  body  of  French  troops  for  Scotland, 
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Aie  Court  of  tmnce  being  once  more  engaged  with  Y.  R.  H.  will  not  leAue  to 
reinforce  you  by  wafting  your  brave  Irish  regiments,  as  soon  as  you  are  master 
of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  also  be  willing 
to  transport  3  or  4000  into  Wales,  or  any  place  where  your  English  friends 
sball  desire ;  and  I  know  your  English  friends  will  be  glad  of  that  small  body 
as  soon  as  they  see  Y.  R.  H.  master  of  the  field  in  Scotland.  I  ever  remain 
^with  the  most  profound  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  Royal]  Highness's 

Most  humble,  most  obedient. 

And  most  dutifull  servant, 

DONALO  CaMISRON. 
Paris,  February  2Qd,  1747. 


No.  LXXL 

"  Ladjf  Derwmtwater**  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Sia, 

I  receiy'd  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  letter,  and 
beg  leave  to  return  you  my  gratefull  tlianks.  Your  Majesty  is  very  good  in  com- 
mending my  dear  Lord,  who  did  but  his  duty :  he  gave  his  life  most  willSngly  for 
your  Majesty's  service,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  your  Majesty  never  had  a  sub- 
ject more  attacht  to  his  duty  than  he  was.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York  have  been  so  good  to  shew  a  great  concern  for  my  loss,  and  recom- 
mended most  strongly  to  the  King  of  France  my  famyly :  His  Majesty  has  been 
most  extreamly  good  and  gracious  to  them.  My  son  that  was  Captain  in  Dil- 
lon's, has  now  the  Brevet  of  Colonel  reform*d,  with  apointments  of  1800  livres 
a^year ;  his  sisters  have  150  livres  a-year  each  of  them,  with  his  royal  promis  of 
his  protection  of  the  family  for  ever.  The  Marquise  de  Mezire,  and  her  daugh- 
ter the  Princess  de  Monteban,  have  been  most  extreamly  friendly  to  my  famyly 
in  this  a&tr. 

I  am» 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutyfull  subject, 

CbAEIX)TT  DARWENTWAtER. 

8i  Grrmainb,         \ 


No.  LXXII. 

Memoir  transmitted  by  Prince  Charles  to  Don  Joseph  de  CaravajaU  on 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  from  a  draught  in  the  Princess  handrwriting,  titled 
**  Memoire,** 

Le  6  Afar*,  1747. 

1®.  Ds  savoir  quelle  secottra  S.  M.  C  peut  me  donner  pour  seconder  une 
expedition  avec  la  France.  2<>.  De  mettre  apart  trent  mille  Fusils  et  dix  mille 
sabres  de  dragons  pour  mon  service  dans  un  endroit  commode,  dessorte  que 
quand  I'occasion  se  presente  on  peut  les  avoir  d'abord  et  sans  bruit.    9^.  De 
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ftiire  ftToir  deux  ou  trois  petits  b&timents  8*il  est  possible  charg6  de  bid  pour 
envoyer  en  Ecosse  sous  la  direction  d'un  gentilhomme  que  j*envoie  avec  eoz. 
40.  De  me  donner  des  commissions  pour  lever  trois  regiments  Ecossois  qui 
lonque  oomplets,  formeront  une  brigade. 


No.  LXXIII. 

Prince  Charles  to  CaravetfaL 

GUADALAXARA,  1e  9  MoTM,  1747. 

Mow  Cousin, 

Com  MB  je  suis  persuade  de  votre  amitid  j'ai  jug6  apropos  de  voos 
4crire  celle-ci  pour  yous  fair  savoir  que  je  suis  arrivd  ici  hier  en  parfaite  bonne 
sant4  et  en  mtoe  tems  de  vous  prier  de  me  faire  savoir  avant  que  je  part6  d'icy 
si  S.  M.  C.  vous  a  rien  dit  de  particulier  sur  les  articles  que  j'esp^re  vous  lui 
aurez  deja  communique  a  Particle  quatrieme  est  m'extrimement  n^cessaiie 
d'avoir  la  response  precise  pour  que  je  puisse  depecber  mon  homme  en  Ecosse 
avec  S68  instructions  et  ddp^hes.  Je  vous  prie  de  faire  mes  respets  k  sa 
Majesty,  et  si  vous  le  juges  apropos,  k  la  femille  royale.  Je  ne  doute  pas  que 
vous  ne  soiez  persuade  que  je  desire  ardement  d'avoir  occasion  de  vous  donner 
les  preuves  effectifs  de  mon  estime  et  amitid. 

Votre  affectionnd  Cousin, 

Chari.es  p. 


No.  LXXIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

GuADALAXARA,  &  11  Man,  1747. 
MoN  Cousin, 

J*Ai  re^u  avec  plaisir  la  votre  du  10  curt,  et  suis  charmee  de  voir 
que  leurs  Majesty  ont  «gr6e  ma  visite.  Plait  h  Dieu  que  j*eus  Toccasion  de 
demontrer  plus  effectivement  mon  attachm*  k  leur  Majest^s  pour  touts  les  bien- 
faits  que  notre  maison  a  repu  de  la  roialle  famille.  Je  vous  pries  de  leur  &ire 
de  nouveau  mes  respets.  Comme  je  remarque  que  vous  n*entrez  en  aucun,  de- 
tail sur  le  premier  de  mes  articles,  au  moins  il  me  seroit  tres-n6cessaire  que  je 
puisse  dire  positivement  a  S.  M.  T.  C.  que  sa  M.  C.  secondra  avec  toute  ardeur 
aucune  entreprise  en  ma  faveur,  et  qu*elle  est  prete  a  entrer  dans  des  mesures 
pour  cet  effet.  Toumant  ce  que  vous  me  dites  ^ur  Tarticle  des  Regimens,  U 
sera  impossible  de  les  avoir  de  la  maniere  que  vous  propose,  et  en  France  on 
n'a  jamais  fait  la  moindre  .difficult^  de  leur  permettre  de  r^ruiter  leur  soldats 
d'aucune  nation  6trangere.  Cdmme  celle-ci  est  une  grace  que  je  demande  & 
S.  M.  C.  pour  le  secours  de  ces  pauvres  braves  gens,  j'espere  meme  que  S.  M.  C. 
voudra  bien  recevoir  les  officiers  (en  attendant  que  puisse  completer  le  pre- 
miere Regim^)  comme  supernum^raire  agr6g6  au  Regiment  Irlandois,  et  d'abord 
que  le  premier  Regiment  sera  complet  ils  seront  attaches  a  celle-lk  jusqu'  ^ 
ce  que  la  second  sera  de  meme.  Je  vous  prie  Mon'  d*abord  que  vous  aurez 
communique  le  contenu  de  cette  lettre  k  S.  M.  C.  de  vouloir  bien  me  rendre  la 
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response  sur  le  champ  pour  que  je  puisse  partir  le  phitot  et  prendre  tous  mes 
arraDgem^.  Je  comte  sur  votre  amiti^  et  vous  pouvez  toujour^  ^re  de  memo 
sur  la  mienne. 

Votre  affectioDD^  Cousin, 

Charlbs  ? 
To  CantTacalie  y  LaDcastre. 


No.  LXXV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

GUADALAXABA,  U  13  MoTft  1747. 

MoN  OousiN, 

GoMHE  la  situation  de  mes  affaires  ne  me  permettent  de  difi&rer 
mon  voyage  je  yous  prie  Mr  instamm^  de  me  fiiire  avoir  la  response  du  Roy 
le  plutot— quil  sera  possible.  Je  difere  d*accuser  la  r^eption  de  la  votre  du 
11th  attendant  a  chaque  moment  la  volont^  de  sa  Majesty.  Je  n'ai  plus  rien 
h  ajouter  comme  vous  savez  d6j&  ma  maniere  de  penser  k  I'egard  de  vous. 

Votre  affectipnn^  Cousin, 

Charlbs  P. 

P.  S. — Comme  j'allais  ezpedier  celle-ci  j*ai  repu  la  votre  du  12th,  et  voyant 
qu*on  vent  rien  me  dire  d*avantage ;  Je  partirai  mercredi  au  matin.  Je  vous 
prie  de  faire  mon  respets  &  Leur  Majesty. 


No.  LXXVI. 

Prince  Charles  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain. 

Madame  ma  Xante, 

Comme  mon  principal  objet  en  venant  en  Espagne  etoit  de  rend  re 

mes  .respets  k  la  famille  royale,  et  particulierement  a  votre  Majesty,  pour  pouvoir 

lui  t^moigner  ma  reconnoissauce  des  obligations  que  je  dois  au  feu  Roy,  et  a 

votre  Majesty  elle  jugera  aistoent  combien  je  dbis  etre  mortifiS  de  n'avoir  pas 

pu  avoir  cet  honneur.    Mais  j'espere  que  votre  Majesty  me  fera  la  justice  de 

croire  que  j*ai  le  coeur  rempli  de  tous  les  sentiments  que  me  doivent  inspirer 

tout  ce  que  votre  Majesty  a  fait  pour  me  rendre  service  comme  les  liens  du  sang 

qui  nous  unissent.    J*ai  I'honneur  d'etre  avec  le  plus  respecteux  attachement. 

Madame  ma  Tante, 

De  votre  Majesty  les  tres  aiFectionii6, 

Nevsu. 

a  quadalaxara,  ) 
le  14  Man,  1747.    J 
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No.  LXXVII. 

Prince  Charle$  to  Sir  James  Harrington, 

Pabib,  f«  26A  3iar9kf  1747. 

I  AM  arrtTed  here,  thank  God,  in  perfect  health,  and  intend  to  stay  here  some 
time,  but  absolutely  in  private,  and  iff  possible  to  make  againe  another  attempt 
to  bring  these  people  to  reason,  at  the  same  time  to  settle  y«  better  ouer  cor- 
respondence at  home.  Iff  there  it  any  thing  that  requires  it,  you  know  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  commeas  privately  here  as  you  can,  addressing  your- 
self to  young  Waters,  vho  will  no  where  to  find  me.  I  have  nothing  more 
particular  to  say  at  present,  so  remain,  assuring  you  of  my  constant  friendship. 

Cha&les  p. 


No.  LXXVIII. 

The  same  to  "  Lord  CUmcarty^ 

Paris,  y«  26<A  JfiirvA,  1747. 

I  THOUGHT  it  proper  to  comme  back  again  in  this  country,  (but  intend  to 
keep  myself  absolutely  in  private,)  as  the  season  is  now  fevorable  to  make  an- 
other attempt  to  bring  these  people  here  to  reason  iff*  possible.  On  ouer  side- 
we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  Iff  yoa 
have  anything  to  lett  me  know  of,  you  have  only  to  write  to  me  under  cover  to 
young  Waters,  who  will  always  know  where  to  find  me.  At  present  I  have 
nothing  more  particular  to  add,  so  remain,  assuring  you  anew  of  my  constant 
regarde  and  friendship. 

Chablbs  P 
To  Lord  Claocarty. 


No.  LXXIX. 

T%e  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

ROMB,  Aprii  ntkf  1747. 

Being  at  last  to  dispatch  O'Sulivan,  my  dearest  Cariuocio,  and  after  having 
discoursed  several  times  with  him  about  your  affairs,  I  have  read  again  your 
letter  of  the  12th  February,  and  shall  endeavour  to  put  down  here  in  as  few 
words  as  I  can,  my  reflexions  on  your  present  situation.  And  to  begin  with 
what  relates  to  England,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  putting  yourself  entirely 
into  B.'s  and  Kelly's  hands,  and  that  by  the  footing  you  are  putting  those 
matters  upon,  you  put  it  also  in  their  power  to  apply  the  name  and  advice  of 
the  King's  friends  to  do  their  own  little  views  and  purposes  without  its  being 
possible  for  you  to  know  whether  the  King's  friends  are  really  of  the  opin- 
ions they  may  represent.     I  dont  say  but  B.  deserves  to  be  considered,  and 
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may  be  of  some  use  to  you ;  but  at  the  same  time,  wbateTer  may  be  Lord 
Sempirs  faults*  or  whatever  you  or  I  may  thmk  of  him,  by  all  I  can  see  he  has 
more  to  say  with  the  ELing's  fneods  than  aoy  body  else,  and  I  am  afrayd  yoa 
will  have  done  yourself  do  good  by  charging  B.  to  say  you  had  no  confidence  in 
him,  for  by  that  means  you  make  yourself  in  reality  a  party  against  Sempil,  and 
deprive  yourself  of  the  services  be  might  be  able  to  render  you ;  whereas,  your 
business  is  to  hear  every  body,  direct  every  thing,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  the 
i>est  service  you  can  from  whoever  is  able  or  willing  to  render  any  to  you.  I 
see  you  proposed  to  B.'^  friends  to  send  over  somebody  of  confidence  to  be 
a  sort  of  agent  with  the  Court  of  France,  and  another  to  be  Secretary  to 
yourself.  One  sufficiently  anthorised  and  empowered  might  no  doubt  do  good 
with  the  Court  of  France  at  this  time  ;  but  as  for  yourself,  whoever  might  be 
sent  to  you  and  other  people,  would  probably  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ; 
whereas,  by  choosing  a  proper  Secretary  for  yourself,  there  will  be  a  greater 
appearance  of  his  being  agreeable,  or  at  least  not  disagreeable  to  the  generality 
of  people  in  England,  than  any  person  who  might  be  sent  you  from  thence.  I 
wish  I  had  a  proper  person  to  propose  to  you  myself,  but  that  is  not  the  case, 
tho'  surely  amongst  the  number  of  our  countrymen  who  are  now  on  this  side  of 
the  sea  it  is  impossible  but  that  you  must  be  able  to  find  out  some  one  person 
capable  to  serve  you  as  Secretary ;  for  the  wisest  men,  and  much  more  those  of 
yonr  age,  will  always  want  both  assistance  and  advice.  To^do  all  oneself  is  iai- 
possible,  and  to  act  always  of  one's  own  h^rols  both  presmBptiious  and  danger^ 
ous.  As  for  the  opinion  of  the  King's  friends  in  relation  to  your  conduct 
abroad,  I  really  don't  think  them  competent  judges  of  it ;  and  as  for  the  place 
of  your  abode,  the  question  is  not  where  it  might  be  advisable  to  go,  but  where 
you  may  be  allowed  to  stay.  In  general  to  be  sure  the  nearer  home  the  better, 
but  for  my  part,  I  should  prefer  Rome  either  to  Avignon  or  Switzerland.  There 
are  certain  general  maxims  of  politick  and  popularity,  which  it  is  both  lawful 
and  necessary  to  follow  to  support  our  interest  in  our  own  country ;  but  they 
must  not  be  drove  too  far  neither,  and  the  notion  of  being  directed  in  every 
thing  as  to  your  conduct  abroad  by  advice  from  thence  can,  as  matters  stand, 
only  end  in  making  yourself  a  slave  to  a  few  designing  men,  and  may  be  fatal 
to  your  interest  at  last 

I  am  much  more  concerned  than  surprised  you  had  not  a  better  reception  in 
Spain,  but  I  am  in  hopes  your  journey  thither  will  be  of  no  ill  consequence, 
provided  you  manage  your  matters  in  a  proper  manner  on  your  return  to  Paris, 
where  I  think  you  should  have  equally  in  your  view  the  soliciting  another  ex- 
pedition, and  the  endeavouring  to  make  your  situation  as  little  bad  as  possible 
in  case  of  a  peace.  I  am  afirayd  there  is  but  little  appearance  of  your  succeed- 
ing in  tlie  first  point.  But  in  all  cases  it  certainly  behoves  you  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  King  of  France's  ministry.  You  can  never  fail  in  making  your 
applications  to  such  of  them  as  the  king  of  France  may  direct,  and  I  hope  you 
will  no  longer  refuse  accepting  the  pension  that  was  offered  to  you,  and  con- 
tinue to  remain  either  in  or  about  Paris  till  an  expedition  or  a  peace  sends  you 
from  thence.  In  the  time  of  war  your  presence  there  will  be  necessary  to  sol- 
lidt  assistance,  and  ii^  case  of  a  peace  you  will  make  a  much  better  bargain  by 
letting  yourself  be  sent  from  thence,  than  by  retiring  before  of  your  own  ac- 
cord to  Avignon,  and  with  an  appearance  of  discontent  against  the  Court  of 
France ;  for  should  the  peace  find  you  in  such  a  situation,  the  French  would 
think  themselves  authorised  in  some  measure  to  abandon  you  without  acting 
against  their  honor ;  whereas  by  continuing  in  France,  that  Court  will  bQ  ob- 
liged, on  all  accounts,  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the  step  of  sending  you  out 
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of  It,  and  I  am  persuaded,  on  sach  an  occasion,  they  would  be  willing  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  a  match  betwixt  you  and  one  of  the  Duke  of  tfodenas 
daughters,  if  you  proposed  it  to  them  at  such  a  time.  As  long  as  we  are  abroad, 
it  would  be  a  jest  to  think  that  you  could  have  either  a  daughter  of  France  or 
Spain  ;  and  I  should  think,  that  during  our  misfortunes  we  may  be  veiy  well 
satisfyed  if  you  can  marry  a  Princess  of  the  same  family  as  my  mother,  and  I 
doubt  if  you  could  have  even  one  of  them,  except  you  nick  the  time  in  which 
the  Court  of  France  may  be  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  soften  the  turn< 
ing  you  out  of  France. 

After  this,  my  dear  child,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  without  you  put  your  affairs 
on  another  footing  than  they  now  are,  I  take  it  to  be  next  to  impossible  that 
any  thing  you  go  about  can  succeed.    You  must  of  necessity  choose  a  person 
properly  qualified  to  be  your  Secretary,  and  another  to  employ  with  the  Coart 
of  France,  for  neither  you  nor  your  brother  can  be  going  backward  and  forward 
to  those  ministers,  and  tho'  you  could,  you  would  be  a  very  unequal  match  for 
such  old  and  experienced  men.    As  to  the  choice  of  two  such  persons  as  I  pro- 
pose, you  must  please  yourself.    All  I  can  do  for  your  service  is  to  leave  you 
master  in  that  and  in  every  thing  else  that  relates  to  your  own  affkiis,  in  which 
you  will  always  find  me  ready  and  willing  to  give  you  what  advice  and  assist- 
ance may  depend  on  me.     You  must  be  sensible  that  I  have  bad  little  occasion 
of  late  of  giving  you  either  one  or  t'other,  I  shall  perhaps  have  less  for  the  time 
to  come.     For  my  age  and  infirmities  increase,  I  am  really  unfit  to  do  any  thing 
but  pray  for  you,  and  I  am  even  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  party  to  live 
and  dy  in  this  country. 

I  could  have  enlarged  much  more  on  several  particulars  contained  in  this  let- 
ter ;  but  considering  what  I  have  formerly  writ  to  you,  and  what  I  have  now 
said  to  O'SuUivan,  I  think  what  I  have  here  writ  to  you  is  suffident  I  hare 
made  him  a  knight  since  you  desire  it,  and  he  deserves  it,  tho'  it  be  against  my 
present  rule  ;  but  I  have  desired  him  not  to  say  when  he  was  knighted,  so  that 
that  small  mark  of  favor  will  be  of  no  inconvenience.  I  must  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  by  all  I  have  beard  or 'remarked  of  him  myself,  I  am  glad  J®" 
have  him  about  you,  and  I  am  persuaded  he  will  serve  you  with  diligence  aoa 
fidelity,  and  never  give  you  reason  to  be  dissatisfyed  with  him. 

You  have  never  mentioned  any  thing  of  many  matters  to  me,  tlio  I  have  done 
it  often  to  you  ;  but  that  is  a  point  you  must  not  neglect,  and  which  noways 
interferes  with  greater  matters.  Should  you  continue  not  to  accept  the  pensicm 
now  offered  you  by  the  king  of  France,  you  would  run  the  risque,  I  an*  afliay  * 
of  getting  notliing  from  him  after  a  peace ;  and  in  that  case,  without  you  were 
to  return  to  live  with  me  at  Rome ;  you  know  I  have-not  wherewithal  to  maio- 
tain  you  elsewhere,  whereas,  if  you  once  accept  that  pension,  I  hope  it  ^<^"*" 
be  continued  to  you  wherever  you  may  be. 

I  cannot  end  this  without  expressing  to  you  my  concern  to  renoark  from  J'^  • 
own  letters  your  uneasynesses  and  jealousies  in  relation  to  your  brouier,   y 
which  means  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  and  he  wiU 
become  a  constant  subject  of  uneas3mess  to  you,  so  that  I  own  I  ani  temp 
to  send  for  him  back  thither  ;  and  tho*  I  don't  order  him  to  return  to  D»e,  ye 
now  write  to  him  that  he  may  do  so  when  he  pleases ;  and  the  truth  iS;  bs 
ters  now  stand,  I  think  it  would  be  more  for  your  service  that  he  should  be 
than  remain  where  he  is.     It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  him  here  w 
it  but  for  a  few  months,  and  were  he  to  stay  here  he  would  be  of  tiie  i^ 
pense  to  me,  and  I  would  be  better  able  to  supply  you  on  a  pinch.    EnfiD»  ""Jr 
dear  child,  my  whole  thoughts  are  turned  to  provide  as  much  as  possible  for  "W 
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real  good  aod  advantage  of  both  of  you.  lu  this  world  it  happens  but  too  often 
that  one  has  no  good  partys  to  take,  in  which  cases  one  must  venture  to  take 
the  least  bad.  1  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  think  can  Jt>e  of  any  use  and 
advantage  to  you,  and  this  letter  is  long  enough  to  put  an  end  to  it 

I  had  already  writ  what  is* above  when  I  received  my  dearest  Carluccio*s  of 

the  12th  and  14th  March,  from  Guadalaxara,  and  of  the  26th  from  Paris,  where 

I  thank  God  you  were  arrived  in  good  health  after  your  journey.     I  take  very 

well  of  you,  my  dear  child,  you  giving  roe  so  particular  an  account  of  what 

happened  to  you  in  Spain,  and  which  it  is  useless  for  me  to  enlarge  here.    You 

will  certainly  do  very  well  to  keep  a  correspondence  with  Caravajal,  and  I  can« 

inot  always  too  much  recommend  to  you  to  endeavour  to  keep  well  with  that 

Court  and  that  of  France,  whatever  their  behaviour  towards  you  may  be*  for 

whether  peace  or  war,  they  are  equally  our  only  resource.    I  shan't  write  to 

yoc  by  the  Wednesday's  post,  having  writ  so  fully  to  you  now^  but  must  not 

forget  before  I  end  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  token  of  the  China  box,  which 

is  really  very  pretty.    Ood  bless  my  dearest  child,  whom  1  tenderly  embrace. 


No.  LXXX. 

The  same  to  the  same, 

25M  Apnl,  1747. 

I  HAVB  received  by  the  French  Post  my  dearest  CarlucciO's  of  the  Sd  April 
The  chief  article  in  it  much  surprized  me ;  for  what  hopes  can  you  have  that  a 
simple  and  a  blount  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  Czarina,  and  of  her  undertak- 
ing an  expedition  in  your  favour,  can  succeed  at  a  time  she  is  linked  with  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  that  she  would  not  so  much  as  allow  Lord  Marischal  to 
stay  in  her  country  ?  and  all  you  could  expect  by  making  such  an  overture  at 
present  would  be  to  make  that  Court,  in  the  first  place,  and  others  who  might 
know  it,  in  the  second,  have  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  prudence  and 
management  of  those  who  might  direct  your  councils.  Such  a  match,  if  it 
could  really  effect  your  Restoration,  would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable,  tho*  it  is 
not  without  its  objections,  even  in  respect  to  you  as  well  as  to  her,  were  she 
Otherwise  well  disposed  towards  us.  But  'tis  useless  to  enter  into  such  dis- 
cussion at  present ;  and  really,  my  dear  child,  as  I  said  lately,  in  the  way  you 
manage  matters,  how  can  you  hope  to  succeed  in  anything?  for  in  publick  mat- 
ters especially  great  nicety  and  prudence  is  requisite  to  compass  what  one  aims 
at  Your  great  object  ought  to  be  to  manage  France  and  Spain :  From  them, 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  we  may  still  expect  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  at  all 
times  we  may  be  sure  they  will  wish  us  well,  and  will  still  have  it  in  their  power 
more  or  less  to  befriend  us ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  very,  wrong  politick  to  be  seek- 
ing after  chymerical  and  empty  projects,  when  we  have  a  solid  foundation  to 
work  upon  in  all  events  that  may  happen.  Sir  John  has  informed  me  of  the 
affair  of  the  1000  pistoles,  which  I  tiiink  you  managed  with  dignity  and  civility 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  I  don't  see  that  either  the  minister  of  Spain  or  his 
master  can  reasonably  take  anything  amiss  of  you  on  that  affair.  I  am  more 
concerned  than  surprized  at  Lochyel's  not  getting  leave  to  raise  a  regiment,  but 
there  is  no  help  for  that. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  find  you  in  the  way  of  thinking  you  are  to  Lord  Greorge 
Murray.    1  spoke  very  fully  about  him  to  0*Sullivan,  who  should  be  with  you 

III.  3  R 
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More  yov  gel  lliit,  and  by  lUl  he  eaid  to  me  I  veallf  eanuoC  tee  any  just  rvaaoD 
lo  eutpeet  bit  loj9kf  aod  fidelity.    And  I  temuk  you  do  not  now  tax  bira 
with  Mnytbiog  oo  Cbete  points.    One  vho  bad  been  gaUtf  in  that  respect  would 
have  ratber  cxoeeded  in  point  of  flattery  tbaa  in  want  of  respect,  aod  tbe  &ct 
i^  that  he  bas  kist  vbat  be  bad  and  the  expectation  of  much  more  i  tiiat  be 
does  not  pretend  to  be  in  omr  secrets  or  acfaaige  to  as,  and  that  be  haa  no  otlier 
f iew  at  present  but  to  get  over  bis  Lady  from  Scotland,  and  to  liv«  privately 
and  qaietly  with  her  at  Cleves,  and  all  thb  does  noi^  I  am  sore,  denote  any  ill 
disposition  or  design.    If  be  bas  been  on  several  occasions  of  a  different  opinion ' 
firom  you  or  other  people,  I  don't  see  wbat  crime  there  is  in  that,  and  tb^ 
would  be  a  very  unfit  time  to  enter  into  sucb  sort  of  discussions,  and  at  to  what 
be  may  have  filiUed  agsinst  you  personally,  be  has  owned  his  fault  to  me,  and 
begged  of  me  to  make  bis  submission  to  you  for  him  ;  and  I  own  this  last  paii 
touched  me,  for  tho'  but  too  many  people  have  billed  towards  me^  yet  I  aearoe 
ever  remember  that  ever  any  one  made  such  an  act  of  submission  as  he  bss 
done.    Ail  be  seeks  is  your  forgiveness,  and  to  be  restoned  to  your  ^vor,  which 
you  are,  I  am  sure,  incapable  of  refusing  him,  especially  when  it  is  what  I  ask 
you  for  him,  and  which  be  proposes  to  do  himsplf  in  person  in  a  short  tha^ 
and,  after  having  made  his  Court  to  you  and  your  brother  for  a  few  dajrs,  to  ga 
to  Cleves.     But  as  I  find  you  are  much  exasperated  against  him,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  have  it  so  contrived  that  he  may  stay  here  till  I  get  your  answer  to  this, 
for,  whatever  you  may  think,  it  would  certainly  be  of  disservice  to  you  should  he 
meet  with  an  unkind  reception  from  you ;  for,  as  for  having  him  secured,  I 
think  in  my  conscience  it  would  be  an  injustice,  and  tho'  it  were  not  sucb  an 
act  of  despotism,  would  do  us  more  hurt  in  our  own  country  than  any  he  coald 
do  us,  were  be  tbe  worst  of  men.    Tbe  appearance  he  made  in  your  service  is 
pnUiek  as  well  as  wbat  he  suffecs  by  it,  whereas  his  &ults  and  mistakes  are  no^ 
and  I  know  he  has  amongrt  our  own  people  his  friends  a»  well  as  bis  eoetaiea, 
and  he  may,  on  another  oeoasion,  be  of  great  service  to  you.    So  that  all  put 
together,  any  bard  or  unkind  usage  he  might  receive  from  you  would  be  really 
unchristian,  unprincely,  and  irapolitiok.    You  may  think  I  have  enhuiged  too 
much  on  this  suljec^  but  I  have  done  so  more  on  your  own  account  than  Losd 
OeorgeTs,  because  I  take  your  behaviour  towards  him  on  this  occasion  to  be  of 
some  iasportanoe  to  you,  by  tbe  inferences  the  public  may  draw  from  it  of  your 
petsonal  •qualities  and  character. 

After  all  I  writ  to  you  last  week  by  0*Sullivan,  and  said  to  htm,  I  have  00- 
ibing  further  to  add  here  at  present. 


•No.  LXXXL 

Prince  Henry  to  Prinoe  Charles* 

PiJtIS,  April  y^  29th,  1747. 

Dbab  BnoTflEa, 

I  Bsoiv  by  be^ng  you  10,000  pardons  for  having  gone  away 
without  acquainting  you  beforehand ;  I  own  I  deserve  your  anger  before  70a 
have  time  to  consider  on  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  ta):e  that  step  at  pr&! 
sent  and  to  conceal  it  from  you.  I  have  sucb  confidence  in  your  goodoev 
that  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  have  as  kind  and  loving  an  answer  to  this  letter  tf 
has  been  your  custom  to  give  me  to  so  many.     I  have  had  tbe  satatfiiction  Is 
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-mrifce  to  you  since  we  ha?e  bad  occasioD  to  be  sepasate*  I  owo  to  you  plainly  I 
have  had  a  great  looging  to  pay  a  rbit  to  our  dear  King  md  &tber,  wbo  has 
been  nearly  two  years  now  witboat  bating  teen  any  of  obs^  and  my  desire  woald 
be  80  easily  conrinced,  that  I  yentnre  to  say,  were  I  only  to  stay  with  bim  one 
fortnight*  it  would  be  of  inexplicable  comfort  to  me.  As  far  as  flmt  I  am  sure 
3rou  would  be  the  first  to  aprove.  Now  as  to  the  time,  what  better  could  I 
take  than,  tiHet  having  also  of  my  side  asked  to  make  the  campaign,  I  saw  and 
knew  positively  it  was  oseless  for  me  to  expect  it.  I  could  by  consequence  be 
of  no  particukr  use,  your  being  here  being  more  than  suffieient  for  the  mean 
^D»in)  point ;  so  that  all-in  reality  consists  to  my  spending  that  time  which  I 
would  have  done  in  runoing  about  Paris  in  the  publick  I  am  In,  whilst  aU  people 
are  in  campaigne  to  spend  it,  and  say,  in  making  a  journey,  which,  by  the  com- 
fort and  exercise  it  will  give  me,  must  naturally  be  of  great  use  to  my  health, 
which  you  know  is  in  a  bad  enough  condition.  You  may  be  sure  I  have  made 
my  strict  enquiries  as  to  the  road,  and  find  it  equally  sure  and  equally  easy  both 
as  to  going  and  as  to  comeing  back.  Finally,  as  to  the  motive  of  my  concealing 
it  from  you,  seek  no  other  reason,  but  reflect  on  the  tenderness  you  have  for 
me.  Have  not  I  reason  to  conclude  that  you  would  not  have  allowed  me  to 
l«eve  yoo  without  an  expresse  order  from  the  King,  at  the  same  time  my  desire 
of  seeing  btra  is  stronger  than  mys^,  and  I  had  no  time  to  loose  not  to  travell 
just  in  the  violence  of  the  heats,  but  when  once  I  have  been  with  him,  were  he 
to  think  it  necessary  for  your  service,  I  should  not  stay  till  autome,  but  come 
back  in  the  dog  days.  I  would,  I  assure  you,  obey  him  very  wilingly.  Having 
nothing  taore  to  add,  I  remain. 

Dear  Brother, 

With  the  utmost  respect  and  tenderness, 
Your  most  loving  Brother, 

Henry. 


No.  LXXXIL 
The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prin^  Charles, 

2d  May,  1747. 

I  SHOULD  have  been  glad  to  keep  Lord  George  here  untill  I  had  your  answer 
to  what  I  writ  to  you  last  post  about  him,  but  he  is  impatient  to  go  nearer  home 
to  be  better  able  to  look  after  his  private  afikirs  and  bring  over  his  Lady.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  fit  to  constrain  him,  and  so  he  parts  in  a  few  days,  but  I 
don't  believe  he  will  be  at  Paris  before  the  middle  of  June,  for  he  goes  by 
Venice  and  Switzerland.  He  has  a^in  spoke  to  me  with  much  concern  for 
lying  under  your  displeasure,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  how  sincerely  he  owned 
bis  fiiults,  and  how  penitent  he  was  for  them,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  l>een 
touched  with  it.  It  is  certainly  a  very  great  mistake  to  think  he  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  John  Murray.  Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  their  present 
situations  and  behaviour,  and  I  hope  you  won^t  do  yourself  the  wrong,  nor  give 
me  thie  new  mortification  as  not  to  give  him  a  good  reception,  and  make  him- 
self sensible  that  you  have  forgiven  him,  which  I  should  think  should  cost  jou 
very  little,  since  there  is  no  question  of  his  staying  with  you,  or  of  your  trusting 
and  employing  him. 
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You  Mem  pleased  with  a  note  you  had  received  from  Count  D*  Argenaon,  b 
which  he  asked  your  address.  So  fiir  is  well ;  but  I  think  that  circumstanoe  Mp 
veiy  little,  and  I  fear  you  will  get  little  effectual  good  out  of  the  Court  of  Franoe, 
without  you  make  use  of  more  management  and  negotiation  than  yon  have 
hitherto  appeared  to  me  to  do  in  your  dealings  with  them.  I  look  upon  your 
hopes  of  the  Czarina's  being  favourable  to  us  to  be  without  any  foundation,  and 
would  say  the  same  in  relation  to  the  Ring  of  Sweden  personally,  but  as  the 
Government  there  is  not  of  the  same  sentiments  as  their  king,  and  in  good  oor> 
respondence  with  France,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  impossible  to  obtain  some 
assistance  from  that  country,  in  case  of  a  new  expedition  from  France,  and  I 
thinly  that  is  a  point  it  would  be  very  proper  to  speak  of  and  consult  CoodI 
D'Argenson  about. 


No.  LXXXIII. 


Mr  Gtorgt  Ketiy^  Secretary  to  Prince  Charles,  to  Mr  Macdoiudd  9f 
Bariedale,  titled  "  A  Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  H.ILH.  the  Prince  of 
Wales*s  order  to  Mr  Macdonel  ofBarisdale,  May  Sd,  1747.*' 

Sir, 

I  AM  ordered  by  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
transmit  you  the  inclosed  queries,  and  he  charges  you  upon  your  allegiance  to 
make  a  direct  and  particular  answer  in  writing  to  each  of  them.    I  am. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Gborob  Ksllt. 


No.  LXXXIV. 


Queries  inclosed  in  the  above,  taken  from  a  copy,  titled,  in  the  Princess 
handrwriting,  thus,  *'  Querise  made  to  Macdonald  ofBarisdal,  May  y*  ^ 
1747." 

Prtmo,  Did  not  you  own  publicly,  That  upon  his  Royal  Highnessesrapproscb 
to  Inverness,  you  advertised  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Loudon  of  the  same, 
and  advised  them  for  their  safety  to  retire  from  thence,  and  that  without  ac- 
quainting his  Royal  Highness,  or  any  person  about  him,  of  your  having  giv^ 
such  intelligence  and  advice  to  the  enemy. 

2do,  After  having  entered  into,  and  signed,  a  solemn  resolution  joyntly  with 
severall  other  leading  men  belonging  to  his  Royal  Highnesses  army,  obligiof^ 
yourself,  in  the  strongest  and  most  biqding  manner,  neither  to  surrender  your 
person,  nor  accept  of  any  terms  from  the  enemy  without  advising  with,  sod 
having  the  consent  of  the  whole  who  had  subscribed  the  foresaid  resohitiofii 
Queritur,  Did  not  you  (without  asking  their  advice  or  approbation)  surreoder 
yourself  to  the  enemy,  and  enter  into  certain  articles  with  them  some  short 
time  thereafter. 

Stio,  Whether,  after  receiving  a  protection  from  the  enemy,  you  did  not  en- 
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g^dge  or  promise  to  them  to  apprehend  the  person  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and 
to  deliver  him  up  to  them  within  a  limited  time. 

4to,  Whether,  for  that  end,  there  were  not  a  numher  of  the  enemy  detached 
from  Fort- Augustus,  or  elsewhere,  under  your  direction. 

5to,  Wliether  you  did  not  inform  the  enemy  against  the  Chevalier  Lansy  and 
his  companion,  two  French  officers,  and  on  your  way  to  Fort- Augustus,  carried 
to  Donald  Mack  Alister  Raill,  alias  Mack  Donell,  who  had  lodged  them  for 
some  time,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  you  in  giving  the  information  upon 
which  he  got  a  protection,  and  a  party  were  sent  out  with  you  and  him  in  order 
to  find  them  out  and  seise  them. 

6to,  Whether  or  not  did  you  impose  on  several  gentlemen  of  Glengary's 
&mily  by  asserting  that  he  bad  promised  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  was  to  receive  Ji£SO  sterling  premium  for  each  gentleman  he  should  put 
into  their  hands. 

7mo,  Did  these  gentlemen  sign  ane  information  against  Glengary,  and  were 
bis  letters  ordering  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Prince  delivered  to  Lord 
Albemarle,  upon  which  your  cousin  Glengary  was  apprehended,  and  all  his 
papers  seized  in  Liek's  house. 
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Paper  titled  "  Relation  des  crimes  dont  on  accuse  le  Sieur  Barisdal** 

V.  D*AvoiR  donn6  avis  au  President  Forbes  et  k  my  Lord  Loudon  de  la 
march  de  S.  H.  vers  Inverness  leur  conseillant  des  se  retirer  au  plutot  sils  vou- 
laient  6viter  un  grand  malheur. 

2**,  Qu'apres  avoir  8ign6  une  association  avec  plusieurs  chefs  de  Parmte  de 
S.  H.  R.  de  n*entrer  en  aucune  traite  avec  I'ennemi  sans  le  consentment  de  tons; 
il  a  traite  dans  son  particulier,  s'obligeant  en  consideration  de  pardon  et  de  la 
protection  qu'on  Ini  accordoit  et  de  saisir  la  personne  du  Prince  et  de  le  livrer 
auz  ennemis. 

D'etre  mis  a  la  tete  de  leurs  troupes  pour  les  guider  dans  les  montagnes,  de 
leur  avoir  montr6  tons  les  diflferents  chemins  des  montagnes  k  eux  ennemis,  et 
d*avoir  port6  leur  detachements  dans  les  endroits  les  plus  properes  pour  se 
saisir  du  Prince. 

D'avoir  informe  contre  le  Chevalier  Lansy  et  un  autre  officier  Francois,  et 
d'avoir  men6  ave8  lui  le  Sieur  Donald  Macalister  chez  qui  estoiet  log6  ces  mes- 
sieurs et  apr^  d'avoir  men6  conjointment  avec  le  dit  Macallister  en  partu  des 
ennemis  pour  se  saisir. 

D'avoir  impost  en  pkisieurs  gentilhommes  du  tribe  de  Glengary  leur  faisant 
accroire  que  leur  chef  6toif  resolu  de  les  livrer  aux  ennemis,  Sur  quoi  on  in- 
forma  contre  le  dit  Glengary,  dont  les  lettres  ordonnent  a  ces  gentilhommes  de 
prendre  les  arm^  en  faveur  du  Prince  estoient  remises  au  Lord  Albemarle  et  le 
dit  Glengary  mis  en  prison  on  il  reste  encore. 


•No.  LXXXVI. 

The  Ren.  MyU*  XacdomtU  to  tke  Chenalier  de  Si  Gmrrg*. 

HaI  it  riKAK  VOirk  MAlEtTT, 

Tmi  eaiy,  free,  umI  frequent  accew  ycur  iixiatj  was  {raaaiislj 
plewed  to  booor  me  with  vhen  at  Kome,uiiglit  make  all  apolagiei  unnecemij 
for  thia  trouble.  Still  I  have  not  dared  to  entertain  your  Hqest;  adth  w) 
littlo  obaerratioDs  on  men  and  things,  till  I  bad  first  obtained  your  gndoiu  peN 
■niiuoD  and  indulgence  by  Mr  Edgar.  I  am  already  tecured  of  foi^Tmesa  and 
importunity.  If  what  I  adunca  thai)  ai^esF  trivial,  becaitae  I  am  conSdeot 
Mr  Uajaaty  vill  take  it  ai  the  product  of  my  anfeigned  li^alty  and  conadeoce 
nnacientioiis)  duty,  eipecially  as  Mr  George  Kelly  is  my  principal  iubject,  for 
iraly  1  ihall  never  be  (u^)ected  of  spleeD  or  ill  nature  a^n&t  a  penoa  who  is 
ot  only  my  veiy  oeM'  kinsniai),  but  a  peraon  for  whom  1  espoeed  my  lif^  to 
sleaic  him  out  of  the  Tower  of  IiOodoD,  and  for  whose  sake  1  am  actuat!}  in 
tile  from  my  little  being  and  business,  &c.  As  my  gmt  view  to  aid  and  as- 
st  him  upon  that  occasion,  when  eveiy  body  else  declined  it,  I  was  ii'  pro- 
ire  for  your  Majesty  an  able,  euterprising,  and  fiiithful  servant  in  bis  person  ; 
hen  I  am  convinced  that  thia  end  is  not  in  any  shape  answered,  I  think  it 
y  indispensable  duty  to  remonstrate  agsiost  his  occupying  the  very  important 
lace  he  now  Slla,  for  the  following  reasons: 

He  is  indolent,  lazy,  and  careless,  even  to  indifference  ;  he  has  neither  dsiii- 
lI  nor  acquired  parts,  iho'  he  is  somewhat  showy  in  both;  (bIsc  and  Ciitliless  in 
is  promises,  making  nothing  of  disobliging  your  Majesty's  faithful  subject?  ad- 
oring to  your  imaiort«t  son  the  Prince.  The  only  talent  I  tbiii|<;,  in  mj  con- 
ience,  that  Mr  Relly  possesses  in  any  proportion,  is  railleiy  and  ridicule,  wl ' 
}  is  very  fond  of  everting  against  yi  .  .  -    — 

le  Duke  ;  •  u 

ord  Scmpil,  and  others  employed,  c 
sty.     What  need  I,  Sir,  arraign  his  hi         , 

sordid  avarice  to  what  1  have  Mid  before.  1  tremble  when  I  find  EOjielf 
iTced  to  paint  my  countryman,  my  kinsnan,  and  the  olject  of  my  cara  In  Ihii 
anns.  Bat  if  my  own  father  had  been  in  his  place,  and  acted  aa  he  doo,  I 
lo'd  do  the  sane. 

Tliere  liave  been  several  great  and  useful  projects  lent  in,  but  never  roor* 
9ard  of  ^  the  publick  had  'em  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  the  vary  valuable  peo- 
le  that  gave  birth  to  them, — a  base  return.  Une  of  them  tended  to  make  j'ouf 
[ajesty,  your  royal  children  and  unhappy  adherents,  not  only  perfectly  iode- 
?ndent  in  point  of  expense  of  all  the  powers  iu  Europe,  but  vo'd  alio  furaitli 
Tcctual  means  for  a  very  speedy  restoration.  I  suppose  tlley  have  tent  a  eapf 
f  (his  to  your  Majesty,  with  reaaons  jusli^ing  the  miscarriage;  but  your  Ha- 
sty ha*  100  quick  a  discernment  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  the  affiiir  miacarned  for 
ant  of  being  well  supported,  as  can  be  evinced  clearly:  another  lelatia;  >a 
umberland'a  battful  person  was  liandled  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  aulbori 
'  both  shamefully  treated.  If  I  dare  imagine  that  your  Majesty  had  not  bM> 
ade  Bcqiiainled  with  these  things,  I  wouM  endeavour  to  fiiid  a  copy  ef  dW' 
id  send  them  to  you. 

•  A  Father  Cruise 
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1  know  yerf  little  of  O'firien  or  Lord  Sem{>il,  but  am  (old  that  the  latter  is 
an  booest,  ingenuous  man,  very  capable  of  businen ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  think, 
that  my  Lord  MarshalFs  unrelenting  aversion  to  him  ought  not  to  serve  as  an 
objection  to  his  pnnciples  and  parts. 

*TU  wonderful  that  Colonel  Goring,  from  the  Hungarian  service,  is  not  em- 
ployed about  the  Prince  ;  he  is  of  a  rich,  popular,  noble,  and  hereditary  loyal 
Gskmily  in  Sussex,  a  man  of  good  sense,  fine  education,  and  proper  age ;  noble, 
generous,  and  unprejudiced  in  his  sentunenCs,  and  a  Protestant,-— qualities  very 
neceasary  at  this  juncture. 

If  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  is  not  popular,  it  is  not  owing  to  his  want 
Ing  any  virtues  to  make  him  so.    I  humbly  apprehend,  that  if  the  first  man  about 
iiim  wo'd  moderate  his  cups  and  revelling,  (I  am  told  he  portraits  to  thirty  or 
forty  hours  at  a  sitting,)  and  conceal  his  aversion  to  your  Majesty's  English  and 
Iri^  subjects ;  at  least,  while  be  is  with  the  Duke,  it  would  save  his  Royal 
master  from  many  undeserved  reflections.   The  temper  and  dispositions  of  Mas- 
ters are  too  frequently  drawn  from  the  behaviour  of  servants,  and  its  great  pity 
there  should  be  the  least  possibility  of  such  a  fatal  mistake  in  regard  to  our 
Princes,  who  are  every  way  entitled  to  crowns  even  not  their  own,  were  they  to 
be  allotted  as  a  reward  for  royal  virtue :  in  one  word,  they  were  begot  and  reared 
by  your  Majesty,  which  is  the  completion  of  their  virtues. 

The  scheme  relating  to  Cumberland  was  proposed  by  honest  warrantable 
people  who  came  on  purpose  from  London  to  offer  their  service  without  either 
fee  or  reward :  the  most  trifling  effect  this  proposal  could  produce,  would  be  to 
prevent  the  late  inhuman  murders  and  slaughter  of  your  Majesty's  best  subjects 
at  home.    Still  it  was  rejected  on  a  scruple,  not  only  the  worse  grounded,  but 
roust  certainly  have  been  raised  in 'hearts  virulently  averK  to  your  Majesty's 
interest.    I  suspect  not  only  Panon  Kelly,  but  trial  Kelly  for  making  a  scru- 
ple of  an  action  the  most  meritotious  that  could  possibly  be  committed.    I  de- 
clare in  the  sight  of  God  and  your  Majesty,  that  I  believe  neither  the  above- 
mentioned  Parson  or  Priest  have  either  much  religion  or  loyalty.     I  mentioned 
to  your  Majesty  In  Rome  the  inseparable  intimacy  that  father  Kelly  had  with 
Mr  Domville  for  20  years  at  Paris,  and  my  scruple  thereupon  is  hugely  swelled 
since.    I  have  been  assiired  that  said  Domville  was  a  spy  at  the  time,  and  em- 
ployed all  his  gathered  discoveries  abroad,  as  wel)  as  his  credit,  influence,  and 
substance,  in  &vour  of  the  Government  at  home,  ever  since  the  Prince's  attempt. 
I  humbly  beg  leave  not  to  thiok  it^mworthy  your  Majesty's  knowledge,  I  mean 
the  scruple  raised  against  securing  Cumberland's  person,  and  the  grounds  there- 
after, for  this  very  trifle  may  se^em  to  explode  other  matters.     In  short,  if  George 
Kelly  has  not  some  noble  scheme  in  liand,  his  late  behaviour  is  certainly  not 
only  ui\justiflable,  but  highly  criminal  in  every  particular.     I  never  presumed 
to  propose  any  thing,  or  even  mention  any  business  to  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
or  those  about  'em,  much  less  liave  I  applyed  to  them  for  any  (hvour,  so  that  I 
am  not  moved  to  this  by  any  disappointment  I  have  met  with.     I  have  not  even 
made  use  of  the  hearty  offers  ci  service  both  Hts  Holiness  and  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary VaJenci  made  roe,  thinking  it  a  very  improper  juncture,  when  I  supposed 
they  were  wholly  bent  upon  supporting  the  Royal  cause.     I  humbly  beg  leave 
to  observe  also,  that  I  am  in  every  sense  disqualified  -to  be  employed  about  their 
Royal  Highnesses  in  their  present  situation,  so  that  it  can't  be  imagined  I  am 
actuated  by  any  ambition  that  way.     I  have  no  greater  ambition  just  now  than 
to  have  the  honor  of  being  some  hours  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  in  order  to  un- 
bosom myself  amply  upon  them,  and  many  other  anecdotes  relating  to  your 
Majesty's  interests,  and  that,  paper  is  not  a  proper  vehicle  for.     If  in  any  time 
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there  sho'd  be  occasion  to  send  any  body  from  here  to  your  Majesty,  I  sho'd 
think  (t  the  greatest  happyness  to  have  that  occasion  to  convince  you  that  I  am^ 

Most  gracious  sovereign, 

Your  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  dutiful  subject, 

Mtles  Mac  Donmbx.!.. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  would  be  very  fiital  to  me  in  my  present  dis- 
tressed situation,  to  incur  the  wrath  and  resentment  of  those  who  ^r\e  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper,  which  I  most  dutifully  submit  to  your  Majesty's  incomparable 
judgment,  and  only  presume  to  entreat  a  line  acknowledging  its  coming  safe  to 
your  hands. 

I  dare  not  presume  to  ask  for  a  recommendation  to  the  Bishop  of  Mirepoix, 
or  the  new  Cardinal  for  a  mite  of  succour,  least  it  should  be  improper,  tho*  there 
are  numbers  importuning  dayly  who  are  not  otherwise  known  to  your  Majesty 
or  your  royal  children. 

St  OsaiCAlNS,  May  the  Ath,  1747. 


No.  LXXXVIL 

Extract  of  a  Letter ^ — the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

9th  May,  1747. 

1  PRAT  God  your  negociations  at  the  Court  of  Fraiice'.may  meet  with  success ; 
but  I  am  affrayd,  whatever  the  good  will  may  be,  the  ill  state  of  the  French  na- 
tion will  render  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  make  so  considerable  an  embarka- 
tion as  is  requisite.    .    .     .     Lord  George  Murray  parted  from  hence  last  Sun- 
day.    I  beg  of  you  when  you  see  him  to  receive  his  submissions  with  gooduess, 
and  since  he  owns  so  frankly  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong  towards  you,  don't 
put  yourself  in  the  wrong  by  an  unkind,  and  by  consequence  even  impblitick  be- 
haviour towards  him  for  the  few  days  he  proposes  to  stay  at  Paris.     I  thought 
what  he  had  said  to  me  at  first  was  not  by  way  of  message  from  Lord  Elchc 
but  I  perceive  now  I  mistook  him,  for  he  told  me  t'other  day  that  Lord  Klciio 
had  charged  him  to  assure  me  of  his  duty,  &c.,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  ex- 
cuse him,  as  the  matter  pressed,  if  he  had  taken  certain  steps  for  the  recovery 
of  his  estate  without  my  previous  knowledge  and  permission  ;  but  that  he  look- 
ed upon  that  to  be  a  particular  which  might  be  of  personal  advantage  to  himsdf, 
and  could  be  of  no  disservice  to  me.     In  return  to  which,  I  bid  Lord  George 
tell  him,  that  tho*  I  could  not  give  my  approbation  to  certain  steps,  yet,  that  I 
was  very  sensible  of  the  zeal  he  had  already  shewed  for  our  service,  and  was 
persuaded  he  would  always  continue  in  the  same  sentiments.     Lord  George  is 
persuaded  he  will  get  no  favor  from  the  Government,  and  I  understand  he  thinks 
of  passing  some  time  at  Bologna.    Persons  like  him  may  do  both  good  and  hurt, 
and  it  is  prudent  to  manage  them,  and  would  nanifestly  be  of  prejudice  cooM 
they  be  able  to  say  that  their  former  services  had  been  disregarded. 

END  OF  VOL.  IIL 
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